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To  His  Excellency, 

James  D.  Williams, 

Governor  of  Indiana : 

Sir — In  compliance  with  the  "Act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly,  approved  February  17,  1852,'*  we  have  the  honor 
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RoB£RT  Mitchell, 
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Secretary. 
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STATE    INDUSTRIAL    ASSOCIATIONS. 


OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1880. 


Headquarters  in  the  Agricultural  Rooms,  Corner  op 
Tennessee  and  Market  Streets. 


INDIANA  state  BOARD  OP  AGRICULURE. 

President,  Hon.  W.  H.  Ragan,  Clayton,  Hendricks  coantv ;  Secretary, 
Alex.  Heron,  Indianapolis,  Marion  county.     Organized  May,  185 1. 

INDIANA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

President,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Marion  county;    Secretary, 
Hon.  W.  H.  Ragan,  Clayton,  Hendricks  county.     Organized  1842. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION   OP  SHORT-HORN  BREEDERS. 

President,  Hon.  Thos.  Nelson,  Bloomingdale,  Parke  county ;  Secretary, 
T.  W.  W.  Sunman,  Spades,  Ripley  county.     Organized  May,  1872. 

INDIANA   dairymen's   ASSOCIATION. 

President,  Asher  Kellum,  Friendswood,  Hendricks  county;  Secretary, 
G.  C.  Stevens,  Indianapolis.     Organized  September,  1876. 

INDIANA    swine    BREEDERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

President,  A.  S.  Gilmore,  Greensburg,  Decatur  county ;  Secretary,  W. 
M.  Wiley,  Augusta  Station,  Marion  county.     Organized  January,  1877. 

INDIANA   WOOL  GROWERS*    ASSOCIATION. 

President,  Fielding  Beeler,  Indianapolis,  Marion  county;    Secretary, 
T.  W.  W.  Sunman,  Spades,  Ripley  county.     Organized  October,  1876. 

INDIANA   POULTRY   BREEDERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

President,  H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis,  Marion  county;  Secretary,  Dr. 
W.  J.  Elstun,  Indianapolis,  Marion  county.     Organized  January,  1875. 

INDIANA    BEE-KEEPERS*    ASSOCIATION. 

President,  Prof.  J.  C.  Bellman,  Indianapolis,  Marion  county;  Secretary, 
F.  L.  Dougherty,  Indianapolis.     Organized  October,  1879. 

INDIANA   TILE   MAKERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

President,  J.  T.  Stringer,  Kokomo,  Howard  county ;  Secretary,  W.  E. 
Chandler,  Brownsburg,  Hendricks  county.     Organized  November,  1876. 

INDIANA   woman's   STATE   INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

President,   Mrs.   Dr.   M.   E.   Haggart,  Indianapolis,   Marion  county; 
Secretary,   Miss  Mary  D.  Naylor,  Crawfordsville,   Montgomery  county. 


THE  LIBRARY. 


The  following  additions  to  the  library  have  been  made 
by  exchange  during  the  season : 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1878. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Vermont  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Kentucky  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Michigan  Pomological  Society. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Agiiculture. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Michigan  Farm  Statistics. 
Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange. 

The  following  periodicals,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  pub- 
lishers, are  received  regularly  and  placed  on  the  files : 

Indiana  Farmer,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Indianapolis  Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Western  Sportsman  and  Live  Stock  News,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Drainage  and  Farm  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Farmers'  Review,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

National  Live  Stock  Journal,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Factory  and  Farm,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Western  Agricultttrist,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman,  Albany,  New  York. 

The  World,  New  York  City,  New  York. 

Tobacco  News,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Publications  received  occasionally : 

Journal  of  Agriculture,  St.  Louis. 

Rural  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

The  Pacific  Rural,  San  Francisco. 

The  American  Poultry  Yard,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

The  Western  Rural,  Chicago. 

Farmers'  Home  Journal,  Louisville. 

Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln. 

American  Stockman,  Chicago. 

Home  and  Farm,  Louisville. 

California  Fanner,  San  Francisco. 

North  Carolina  Farmer,  Raleigh. 

The  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Spirit  of  the  Times,  Chicago. 

Land  and  Home,  New  York. 

New  England  Farmer,  Boston. 

Moore's  Rural  Life,  New  York. 

The  American  Cultivator,  Boston. 

The  Valley  Farmer,  Staunton,  Virginia. 

The  Agricultural  World,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Tribune  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Mill  Stone,  Indianapolis. 

The  Globe,  Toronto,  Canada. 

American  Wine  and  Grape-Grower,  New  York. 

Miscellaneous  publications  received. 

Hand-book  of  Virginia,  by  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
Sheep  Husbandry,  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Sheep  Husbandry,  by  Agricultural  Commissioner  of  Tennessee. 
Resources  of  Tennessee,  by  Colonel  J.  B.  Killebrew. 
Flax  and  Hemp  Culture,  by  Professor  J.  R.  Proctor,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Tea  Culture,  by  Wm.  Saunders,  of  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Sugar-beet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also,  numerous  Essays,  Reports  of  Agricultural  Conventions,  Cata- 
logues and  Miscellaneous  Matters. 


METEOROLOGY— 1879. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

MADE  AT  THE  U.  S.  SIGNAL  SERVICE  STATION 

AT  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA.  1879. 


January. 

The  monthly  mean  barometer  is  decidedly  higher  than  that  of  the 
year  preceding.  The  mean  temperature  is  about  seven  (7^  degrees 
lower  than  that  of  January,  1878.  Maximum  temperature,  57^;  mini- 
mum, 22®  (below  zero) ;  monthly  range  of  temperature,  79°.  Ther- 
mometer indicated  a  temperature  of  22^  (below  zero)  on  the  3d,  which  is 
the  coldest  that  has  been  experienced  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Signal  Service  Station  in  this  city.  The  thermometer  was  below  zero  on 
seven  occasions  during  the  month.  The  precipitation  is  small,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  preceding  years. 

February. 

The  monthly  mean  barometer  highest  since  1875.  '^^^  mean  tempera- 
ture below  the  normal  mean.  Maximum  temperature,  58°;  minimum 
temperature,  i°  (below  zero)  ;  monthly  range  of  temperature,  59**. 
There  were  frequent  rains  throughout  the  month,  but  the  amount  of 
rainfall  is  as  usual  for  the  month  of  February.  The  maximum  velocity 
of  wind,  17  miles  per  hour. 

March. 

Mean  barometer  the  highest  that  has  occurred  since  the  Signal  Sta- 
tion was  established  at  this  point.  Mean  temperature  about  normal ; 
maximum  temperature,  74°;  minimum,  15**;  monthly  range,  59°.  Fre- 
quent rains  throughout  the  month,  with  hail  and  snow.  There  were  five 
thunder-storms  during  the  month.  A  wind-storm  occurred  on  the  30th, 
at  which  time  the  wind  attained  the  velocity  of  24  miles  per  hour. 
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April. 

Mean  barometer  nominal.  Mean  temperature  somewhat  lower  than 
that  of  the  two  years  preceding;  monthly  range  of  temperature  6i°; 
maximum  temperature,  82^  ;  minimum,  21^.  There  were  light  frosts  on 
the  2d,  5th,  6th,  after  which  the  temperature  steadily  increased. 
Monthly  rainfall  below  the  usual  amount  for  this  month.  Maximum 
velocity  of  wind,  24  miles  per  hour. 

May. 

Mean  barometer  is  about  normal.  Mean  temperature  is  considerably 
lower  than  that  of  1878.  Maximum  temperature,  87^;  minimum,  36^. 
Monthly  range  of  temperature,  51°.  The  total  amount  of  rainfall  is 
about  as  usual  for  the  month  of  May.  There  were  but  eleven  rainy  days 
during  the  month.  A  violent  hail  storm  swept  over  Franklin,  Ind.,  on 
the  30th.  This  storm  was  accompanied  by  loud  peals  of  thunder  and 
must  vivid  flashes  of  lightning.  The  maximum  velocity  of  wind  during 
the  month,  18  miles  per  hour. 

,  June. 

The  mean  barometer  is  the  highest  that  has  occurred  since  the  Signal 
Station  was  established  at  this  point.  The  mean  temperature  is  some- 
what below  the  nominal  height.  Maximum  temperature,  91^;  minimum, 
47° ;  monthly  range  of  temperature,  44°.  Total  amount  of  rainfall  is  as 
usual.     Maximum  velocity  of  wind,  24  miles  per  hour. 

July. 

■ 

Monthly  mean  barometer  normal.  Mean  temperature  is  the  highest 
that  has  been  recorded  by  the  Signal  Office.  Maximum  temperature,  96°; 
minimum,  58°;  monthly  range,  ^S*^,  Total  amount  of  rainfall  is  below 
the  normal  quantity.  A  severe  hailstorm  passed  over  the  city  on  the  9th, 
during  which  hail-stones  the  size  of  a  Morella  cherry  fell  along  Eagle 
creek.     Maximum  velocity  of  wind,  20  miles  per  hour. 

August. 

Monthly  mean  barometer  is  decidedly  higher  than  that  of  either  of  the 
two  preceding  years.  Monthly  mean  temperature  is  several  degrees 
below  the  normal  mean;  maximum  temperature,  93^;  minimum,  53°; 
monthly  range,  40°.  The  total  amount  of  rainfall  is  unusually  heavy. 
Lunar  halos  were  frequently  observed  during  the  month.  Prevailing 
wind,  south  ;  maximum  velocity  of  wind,  16  miles  per  hour. 
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September. 

The  monthly  mean  barometer  highest  since  1871.  The  mean  temper- 
ature lowest  that  has  been  observed  here  at  the  Signal  Office.  Maxi- 
mum temperature,  80^;  minimum,  38**;  monthly  range  of  temperature, 
42^.  Rains  were  frequent  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  month,  after 
which  they  were  quite  infrequent.  Monthly  rainfall  about  double  as 
much  as  that  of  any  preceding  year.  Maximum  velocity  of  wind,  20 
miles  per  hour. 

October. 

• 

Mean  barometer  unusually  high — the  highest  since  the  establishment 
of  the  station  here.  Mean  temperature  very  high — the  highest  that  has 
occurred  since  the  opening  of  the  Signal  Service  station  here.  The  tem- 
perature was  remarkably  warm  throughout  the  entire  month.  Maximum 
temperature,  86^ — six  degrees  higher  than  the  maximum  for  preceding 
month ;  minimum  temperature,  38°  5^  Mean  relative  humidity  is  rather 
large.  Monthly  rainfall  very  light.  Maximum  velocity  of  wind,  20 
miles  per  hour. 

November. 

Unusually  high  mean  monthly  barometer.  Mean  temperature  is 
slightly  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the  pieceding  years.  Maximum  tem- 
perature, 75°;  minimum  temperature,  18^  5^;  monthly  range  of  temper- 
ature; 56^  5"^.  Total  monthly  rainfall  is  very  heavy.  Maximum  veloc- 
ity of  wind,  24  miles  per  hour. 

December. 

Mean  barometer  about  normal.  Mean  temperature  is  about  seven 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  1878,  but  ten  degrees  lower  than  that  of 
1877.  Maximum  temperature,  64^ ;  minimum  temperature,  50^ ;  monthly 
range,  59°.  The  rainfall  heaviest  since  1873.  Percentage  of  relative 
humidity  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  months  of  the  year.  Prevailing  wind 
during  the  month,  south.    Maximum  velocity  of  wind,  18  miles  per  hour. 

EDWARD  LLOYD, 

Sergeant  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 
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STATEMENT 

Showing  the  ^ean  Daily  and  Monthly  Barometer,  Reduced  to 
Sea-level,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  Each  Day  and  Month  of 
THE  Year  1879,  as  Recorded  at  the  United  States  Signal 
Service  Station  in  that  City. 

DAILY  MEAN  BAROMETER. 
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Annual  mean  barometer,  30.038. 
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STATEMENT 

Showing  the  Mean  Daily  and  Monthly  Temperature  por  each 
Day  and  Month  of  the  Year  1879,  at  Indianapous,  Indiana, 
AS  Recorded  at  the  United  States  Signal  Service  Station  in 
THAT  City. 

DAILY  MEAN  TEMPERATURE. 
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STATEMENT 

Showing  thb  Total  Amount  op  Precipitation,  thb  Prbvailing- 
Direction  and  Monthly  Velocity  op  Wind,  and  the  Mean: 
Relative  Humidity  for  each  Month  op  the  Year  1879,  at* 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  as  Recorded  at  the  Signal  Service  Sta* 
tion  in  that  City  : 
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Total  amount  of  rainfall  and  melted  snow,  42.88  inches. 

Number  of  rainy  days,  148. 

Total  number  of  miles  of  wind,  45,511. 

Prevailing  direction  of  wind,  south. 

Annual  mean  relative  humidity,  64.4. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Showing  the  Mean  Monthly  Barometer,  Mean  Monthly  Tempera- 
ture and  Monthly  Rain-fall  for  each  Month  of  the  Year, 
FROM  1871  to  1879,  Inclusive,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  as  Re- 
corded AT  THE  Station  of  Observation  of  the  Signal  Service, 
U.  S.  A.,  IN  THAT  City. 
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Mean  Barometer  for  the  last  nine  years. „^ 80.010 

Mean  Temperature  for  the  last  nine  years 68«  4' 

Average  amount  of  Bain  for  the  last  nine  years 48.68  Inches. 

BDWABD  LLOYD, 

Serg*t  Big.  Corps,  U.  8.  A. 


FEBRUARY  MEETING.  1879. 


February  4,  10  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment^  President 
Mitchell  in  the  chair.  All  the  members  present  except 
Messrs.  Seward^  Mutz  and  Ragan. 

Minutes  of  the  January  meeting  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  death  of  John  B.  Dillon, 
first  Secretary  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Board. 

On  motion :  A  committee  of  three — Messrs.  Heron,  Suth- 
erland and  Dr.  Brown — were  appointed  to  draft  resolutions 
expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  Board  regarding  the  de- 
cease of  Mr.  Dillon. 

Treasurer  Dickson  presented  his  bond,  which,  on  motion, 
was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Meredith, 
Haynes  and  Sutherland. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haynes,  Messrs.  Meredith,  Lockhart 
and  Barnes  were  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  and  arrange  for  a  meeting  with  the  Board 
to  consider  the  matter  of  relief  in  financial  affairs. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Chief  Fire  Engineer 
Pendergast  in  relation  to  the  building  of  a  cistern  for  fire 
purposes  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  main  Exposition 
building,  which,  on  motion,  was  deferred  for  consideration 
until  afternoon. 

2 — Agr.  Rep. 
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By  permission,  Mr.  Johnson,  President  of  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  presented  the  matter  of  protection  to 
quails,  and  read  a  petition  to  that  effect,  which  he  proposed 
to  present  to  the  Legislature,  asking  the  passage  of  a  law 
prohibiting  the  killing  of  quails  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
The  petition  was  laid  upon  the  table  for  the  members  of 
the  Board  to  sign  individually. 

The  reports  of  Prof.  Cox,  State  Geologist,  for  the  years 
1876,  1877  and  1878,  in  manuscript,  were  presented  to  the 
Board,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sutherland,  they  were  re- 
ferred to  the  State  Printing  Committee,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  5,000  copies  be  printed,  including  the  map 
and  views  of  Wyandotte  Cave. 

The  hour  for  the  special  order,  viz.,  the  matter  of  legis- 
lative relief  to  the  Board,  having  arrived,  the  committee 
appointed  to  invite  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  meet  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  hear  a  statement  of  its  financial  condition, 
introduced  the  committee  from  the  House,  and  the  Board 
proceeded  to  consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  Meredith  called  for  the  reading  of  that  portion  of 
the  Secretary's  report  relating  to  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Board ;  thereupon  Messrs.  Haynes,  Sutherland,  Mutz  and 
others  of  the  older  members  of  the  Board,  connected  with 
the  Exposition  enterprise,  explained  the  situation,  setting 
forth  that  soon  afler  it  was  commenced  a  widespread  finan- 
cial crisis  arrived,  prostrating  every  branch  of  business 
throughout  the  country,  rendering  the  guarantors  unable  to 
meet  their  obligations  to  the  Board,  and  greatly  reducing 
the  receipts  of  the  Exposition,  thereby  crippling  the  Board 
in  its  financial  resources  and  necessitating  the  borrowing  of 
a  large  sum  of  money,  for  which  the  Board  had  to  mortgage 
its  real  estate  at  a  heavy  interest ;  that  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  afiairs  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  Board 
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can  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  and  meet  its  other  obliga- 
tions and  hold  successful  fairs  out  of  its  earnings,  and  hence 
this  appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  aid,  with  the  expectation 
and  hope  that  an  improved  financial  condition  of  the  coun- 
try will  bring  us  greater  prosperity,  by  which  we  may  be 
enabled  to  meet  our  indebtedness,  either  by  an  increase  of 
receipts  or  by  sale  or  exchange  of  the  Fair  Grounds. 

On  recommendation  of  the  legislative  committee,  Mr. 
Lockhart  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three 
to  draft  a  bill  embodying  the  desires  of  the  Board,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  which  was  carried,  and  Messrs. 
Lockhart,  Haynes  and  Mutz  were  so  appointed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  the  thanks  of  the  Board 
were  tendered  to  the  committee  for  their  attention  to  the 
matter  presented. 

Mr.  Heron,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  Board  on  the  death 
of  John  B.  Dillon,  presented  the  following,  which,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Ragan,  were  approved  and  ordered  spread  upon 
the  record : 

OBITUARY— JOHN    B.   DILLON. 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  has  heard  with  profound  regret  the  announce- 
ment  of  the  death  of  John  B.  Dillon,  an  honorary  member  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  associated  with  this  Board  as  Secretary  at  its  first  in- 
ception. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  demise  of  Mr.  Dillon,  the  cause  of  Agriculture 
has  lost  a  valued  friend,  society  a  model  of  virtue  and  gentleness,  and 
the  State  a  reliable  historian. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
Board,  with  the  following 

TRIBUTE   TO   HIS   MEMORY. 

John  6.  Dillon  died  at  his  room  in  Indianapolis  on  Monday,  January 
17,  1879,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  born  near  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a 
printer,  worked  at  Cincinnati  and  Logansport,  and  in  1842.  came  to 
Indianapolis.       He    was     State    Librarian    from     1845    ^^    1850.       In 
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1851  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  by  Judge  C.  H.  Test, 
and  held  the  position  four  years.  During  this  time  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture was  organized  in  1851,  and  Mr.  Dillon  was  appointed  Secretary, 
which  position  he  held  five  years.  In  1850  Mr.  Dillon  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  History  of  Indiana,  and  afterwards  a  second  edition 
in  1859.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  beautiful  poems.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a  History  of  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lation, now  in  press.  He  was  Librarian  of  Congress  for  nine  years,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Historical 
Society,  and  also  of  the  State  Pioneer  Association,  in  which  he  took  a 
great  interest,  and  was  collecting  and  arranging  for  publication  the  pa- 
pers and  manuscript  connected  with  the  Pioneer  Convention  of  1878. 
Thus  has  passed  away  one  **  ripened  as  grain  for  the  harvest,"  a  respected 
citizen  of  solid  character.  All  who  knew  him  admired  his  sterling  qual- 
ities.    He  never  married. 

'  'Life's  labor  done 

Serenely  to  his  final  resc  he  passed ; 

While  the  soft  memories  of  his  virtues  yet  linger 

Like  sanlight  hues  when  the  bright  sun  has  set.'' 

Alex.  Heron, 
Dr.  R.  T.  Brown, 
Robert  P.  Haynes, 
H.  T.  Sample, 
John  Sutherland, 

Committee, 

Messrs.  Ragan,  Sutherland,  Mutz,  Sample  and  Cofield 
took  occasion  to  express  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Dil- 
lon had  been  held  by  all  who  knew  him ;  that  his  life  had 
been  as  nearly  faultless  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  men ;  that  a 
truly  good  man  had  passed  away. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  from  the  committee  to  invite  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  Indiana  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  reported  that  they  had  not  succeeded  in 
meeting  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  asked  for  further 
time,  which  was  granted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  the  colored  people's  Agri- 
cultural Association  was  granted  the  use  of  the  Fair  Grounds 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  fair,  and  the  General  Superin- 
tendent required  to  keep  due  supervision  of  the  grounds 
during  such  fair  without  additional  charge  to  the  Board. 
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SECOND  DAY. 

February  5,  9  o^clook  a.  m. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  All  the  mem- 
bers were  present  except  Messrs.  Seward,  Sutherland  and 
Lockhart.  President  Mitchell  in  the  chair.  Minutes  of 
yesterday's  proceedings  read  and  approved. 

The  President  announced  the  standing  committees  and 
department  superintendents  as  follows : 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Finance Messrs.  Seward,  Mutz  and  Ragan. 

Rules  and  Regulations Messrs.  Sutherland,  Seybold  and  Cofield. 

Fair  Grounds Messrs.  Ragan,  Quick  and  Custer. 

Unfinished  Business Messrs.  Haynes,  Sample  and  Turner. 

Premium  List Messrs.  Merideth.  Barnes  and  Hancock. 

Geology..... Executive  Committee.  ' 

• 

DEPARTMENT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Horses H.  C.  Meredith. 

Cattle Dempsey  Seybold. 

Hogs L.  B.  Custer. 

Sheep  and  Poultry S.  R.  Quick. 

Agriculture R.  P.  Haynes. 

Mechanical. J.  N.  Turner. 

Carnages,  Wagons  and  Furniture B.  H.  Hancock. 

Textile  Fabrics Jacob  Mutz. 

Fine  Arts John   Sutherland. 

Horticultural W.  H.  Ragan. 

Power  Hall  and  Engines.... W.  B.  Seward. 

Gates J.  P.  Barnes. 

The  hour  having  arrived  for  the  special  order,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Mutz,  the  Board  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  revision  of  the  premium  list,  and  the 
motion  prevailed. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  5:30  o'clock  President  Mitchell  resumed  the  chair, 
when  Mr.  Mutz,  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  re- 
ported progress  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  received  and  leave  granted. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  the  Indiana  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  at  the  Grand  Hotel  at  7  o'clock 
this  evening. 


evening  session. 

Room  3,  Grand  Hotel. 
All  members  present  except  Messrs.  Seward  and  Ragan. 
^  After  a  general  introduction,  Messrs.  Haynes,  Suther- 
land, Mutz  and  others  explained  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  at  some  length,  the  financial  situation  of 
the  Board,  and  strongly  urged  the  necessity  for  assistance 
from  the  Legislature,  and  recommended  the  purchase  of  the 
grounds  and  payment  of  the  debts  by  the  State. 

N^  After  full  explanation  to  and  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mittee, the  President  returned  to  them  the  thanks  of  the 
Board  for  their  attention. 


THIRD   DAY. 

February  6,  9  o^clock  a.  m. 
Board   met   pursuant   to   adjournment,   with   President 
Mitchell  in  the  chair,  and  all  the  members  present  except 
Messrs.  Seward  and  Ragan. 
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The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read  and 
appproved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cofield,  the  Board  resolved  itself  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  continue  the  revision  of  the 
premium  list. 

At  12  o'<;lock  President  Mitchell  resumed  the  chair  and 
called  the  Board  to  order. 

Mr.  Mutz^  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  reported 
progress  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  Board  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  p.  M. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Board  met,  President  Mitchell  in  the  chair. 

The  Board  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  revision  of  the  premium  list. 

At  4  o'clock  p.  M.  President  Mitchell  resumed  the  chair 
and  called  the  Board  to  order. 

Mr.  Mutz,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  revision  of  the  premium  list,  reported  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  completed  its  work  and  asked  to  be  discharged. 

On  motion*  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  the  report  was  received 
and  the  committee  discharged. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hancock,  the  revised  premium  list 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing,  and  the  print- 
ing thereof  to  the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hancock,  President  Mitchell  and 
Messrs.  Fielding  Beeler,  Lockhart,  Barnes,  Haynes  and 
Sutherland  were  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
Legislature  concerning  financial  relief  to  the  Board  and 
sale  of  the  Fair  Grounds  to  the  State. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Custer,  the  pay  of  gate-keepers  and 
committeemen  was  fixed  at  $2  per  day  each. 
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On  motion^  Messrs.  Meredith,  Seward  and  Mutz  were  al- 
lotted the  selection  of  one  gate-keeper  each. 

AWARDING  COMMITTEEMEN. 

On  Horses — Messrs.  Haynes,  Seybold,  Meredith,  Sample  and  Turner, 
one  each. 

On  Jacks  and  Mules — Messrs.  Mutz,  Seybold  and  Sutherland,  one  each. 

On  Cattle — Messrs.  Mitchell,  Hancock,  Quick,  Mutz,  Barnes  and  Tur- 
ner, one  each. 

On  Sheep — Messrs.  Hancock,  Cofield,  Meredith,  Barnes,  Custer  and 
Sutherland,  one  each. 

On  Hogs — Messrs.  Mitchell,  Haynes,  Cofield,  Meredith,  Sample  and 
Custer,  one  each. 

On  Textile  Fabrics — Messrs.  Haynes,  Mutz,  Meredith,  Barnes,  Sample 
and  Lockhart,  one  each. 

On  Agricultural  Department — Messrs.  Custer,  Lockhart  and  Suther- 
land, one  each. 

Mr.  Sutherland  moved  that  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Sheep  Department  be  instructed  to  see  if  there  are  stubbles 
or  otherwise  improperly  shorn  sheep  entered  for  competi- 
tion^ and  if  so,  to  have  them  ruled  out,  and  that  a  rule  to 
that  effect  be  passed  and  published  in  the  premium  list, 
which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Meredith  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  President  and  Secretary  be  authorized  to  transfer 
the  title  of  all  real  estate  now  held  by  this  Board  to  the  State  of  Indiana, 
provided  the  State  will  take  up  the  ^60,000  in  bonds  now  outstanding 
and  issued  in  favor  of  W.  H.  Morrison,  payable  five  years  from  date — 1st 
day  of  January,  1876,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per 
annum,  with  coupons  attached,  and  which  bonds  cover  the  real  estate 
now  used  as  Fair  Grounds  by  this  Board. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sutherland,  the  county  of  Newton 
was  added  to  the  twelfth  district. 

The  matter  of  protest — Mapes  t?.  Douglas,  thoroughbred 
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horses,  postponed  from  the  January  meeting — was  taken 
up. 

It  appearing  from  a  report  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  news- 
paper that  the  horse  shown  by  Douglas  was  not  thorough- 
bred, the  protest  was  sustained. 

Mr.  Meredith  then  moved  that  the  second  premium,  which 
had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Douglas,  be  paid  to  Mr.  Mapes, 
on  the  ground  that  there  were  but  three  entries  for  the 
premium. 

A  lengthy  discussion  followed,  resulting  in  the  motion 
being  lost,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the 
Board  to  award  premiums. 

t[For  particulars,  see  report  of  the  case  in  suit,  following 
these  proceedingsj. 

Mr.  Meredith  brought  up  the  matter  of  protest  on  awards 
on  breeding  cow  and  calf  at  Fair  of  1877,  explaining  that 
the  premium  had  been  awarded  to  T.  S.  Cooper,  of  Coopers- 
burg,  Penn.,  but  the  premium  had  been  marked  in  the 
entry  book  to  A.  Wallace,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  Lockhart  moved  that  the  premium  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Cooper.     Not  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Quick,  all  unfinished  business  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  the  Board  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  Fair  Grounds  September  29,  at  10  o^clock  A  M. 

LITIGATION. 

The  action  of  the  Board  in  the  protest  case  of  thoroughbred  horses, 
as  stated  above,  led  to  a  law  suit  which  brought  out  some  points  in  re- 
gard to  awards  on  premiums  which  is  considered  of  sufficient  interest  to 
include  herein  for  reference.  The  case  was  a  peculiar  one,  and  in  some 
respects  remarkably  so.  It  was  contested  not  so  much  for  the  amount 
as  for  the  principle  involved,  and  resulted  favorably. 

The  following  brief  was  prepared  by  the  Secretary  for  the  attorney  to 
use  as  a  line  of  defense : 
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EXPLANATION. 

There  were  three  entries  for  best  slallion,  four  years  old  and  over, 
thoroughbred.  The  committee  awarded  first  premium  to  W.  B.  Legg; 
second,  to  A.  Douglas,  leaving  Mapes*  horse  unnoticed  on  the  entry 
book.  Mapes  protests  against  payment  of  premium  to  Douglas,  on  the 
ground  of  his  horse  not  being  thoroughbred,  which  protest  was  sustained 
by  action  of  the  Board  unanimously  at  the  February  meeting.  There- 
fore Mapes  sues  for  the  second  premium,  and  the  grounds  for  complaint 
are  as  follows : 

The  premium  was  offered  by  the  Board,  the  entry  made  and^  pedigree 
furnished  all  according  to  published  rules.  The  horse  was  shown  in  the 
ring  and  examined  by  the  committee.  The  horse  that  took  second  pre- 
mium is  proved  not  eligible.  Therefore  the  only  remaining  horse  is  enti- 
tled to  the  second  premium. 

IN    DSFBNSE.  # 

We  claim  that  there  was  no  award  made  to  Mapes  for  second  premium.' 
That  the  Committee  on  Awards  alone,  by  an  examination  of  the  animal 
or  animals,  and  by  agreement  while  together  to  so  award,  and  being 
made  in  the  entry  book,  with  their  signatures  attached,  is  the  only  just 
or  legitimate  claim  for  a  premium,  according  to  the  published  rules  and 
general  law,  as  adopted  by  common  usage.  It  is  not  within  the  province 
of  the  Board  to  award  premiums.  The  rules  state  that  the  entry  books 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  and  when 
such  award  is  made  it  is  a  contract,  a  debt,  and  binding  on  the  Board, 
and  not  till  then. 

The  committee  performed  their  duty  in  good  faith,  and  were  dismissed, 
and  when  the  protest  was  sustained,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  premium 
money  was  forfeited  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

Mapes  clearly  forfeited  his  claim  to  the  second  premium  by  competing 
against  the  Douglas  horse  without  complaint  until  after  the  award  was 
made,  the  stock  out  of  the  ring,  and  the  labors  of  the  committee  ended. 
Had  his  protest  been  made  and  filed  at  the  time  of  examination,  or  be- 
fore the  committee  quit  work,  on  the  ground  of  the  Douglas  horse  not 
being  eligible  for  that  ring,  the  case  would  have  been  of  a  different  na- 
ture, but  after  the  award  is  made  and  the  stock  left  the  ring,  he 
protests  against  the  payment  of  the  premium  to  Douglas,  and  not  against 
the  award  as  being  unjust. 

The  fact  of  there  being  only  one  entry  after  one  of  the  three  is  ruled 
out  does  net  entitle  the  award  of  the  premium  other  than  by  the  com- 
mittee for  that  purpose,  as  a  published  rule  provides  against  awarding 
premiums  for  the  reason  alone  of  there  being  no  competition.     In  case 
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there  had  been  more  than  one  entry,  as  is  usual,  and  a  protest  of  an 
award  being  sustained,  how  could  the  Board  decide  the  claim  of  either 
one  in  the  absence  of  the  stock,  and  it  is  equally  absurd  to  demand  that 
they  should  decide  on  the  merits  of  a  single  animal  they  did  not  see, 
merely  on  the  statements  of  the  owner. 

If  the  premium  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  paper  representing  the  pedi- 
gree, where  is  the  use  of  showing  the  stock  in  the  ring  ? 

The  animal  must  first  be  awarded  a  premium  on  general  principles, 
and  the  pedigree  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  evidence  of  a  tkoroughbred — 
this  being  one  of  the  conditions — and  is  therefore  only  a  secondary  con- 
sideration in  making  an  award  of  premiums  in  this  class. 

The  programme  calls  for  examinations  of  thoroughbreds  on  a  certain 
day,  and  premiums  can  not  be  officially  awarded  at  any  other  time  other 
than  arranged  for  by  the  awarding  committee  and  the  exhibitors.  That 
the  committee  acted  in  good  faith,  and  also  the  exhibitor,  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  pedigree  of  the  Douglas  horse  was  vouched  for  by 
good  horsemen ;  and  so  sanguine  was  Mr.  Douglas  as  to  himself  write  to 
the  editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times ^  New  York,  who  decided  against  his 
horse. 

With  such  representations,  the  Esquire  before  whom  the  case  was  tried 
decided  to  award  the  premium  to  Mr.  Mapes. 

An  appeal  to  a  higher  court  was  taken  immediately,  and  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  pedigree  of  the  Mapes  horse,  by  an  opinion  from  each  of 
the  editors  of  the  Live  Stock  Joutnal^  Chicago,  Wilkes*  Spirit  of  the  Times ^ 
and  WaUace^s  Monthly^  furnished  evidence  that  the  Mapes  horse  is  not  a 
thoroughbred. 

Every  preparation  was  made  for  a  vigorous  defense  before  the  Superior 
Court.  The  case  was  set  for  the  first  week  of  the  September  term,  and 
called  up  on  time.  The  plaintiff  not  appearing,  and  after  a  reasonable 
time  being  given,  the  case  was  dismissed  at  the  cost  of  the  plaintiff. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS. 


MAY  SESSION. 

May  27,  1879. 

Agreeably  to  call  by  the  President,  the  Executive  Com- 
mitt<ee  met  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

Present,  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Sutherland,  Haynes  and 
Mutz,  Mr.  Seward  being  absent. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Haggart,  President  of  the  Woman's  State 
Industrial  Association,  and  other  ladies  were  present,  who 
made  statements  regarding  the  importance  of  working  up 
their  department  in  order  to  make  a  grand  showing  at  the 
coming  State  Fair,  and  requested  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  to  pay  a  secretary  for  such  purpose. 

Mr.  Sutherland  moved  that  $100  be  allowed  and  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  employment  of  a  secretary  of 
the  woman's  department,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Mutz, 
and  allowed  unanimously. 

With  the  understanding  that  the  secretary  so  employed 
by  the  Association  aforesaid  (understood  to  be  Miss  Mary 
D.  Naylor),  will,  by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  create 
agents  in  each  county  of  the  State  where  practicable,  to 
solicit  articles  and  work  up  an  interest  in  the  State  Fair 
and  personally  solicit  contributions  for  exhibition.  Said 
secretary  to  be  furnished  with  suitable  stationery  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  postage  stamps  for  the  business  con- 
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nected  therewith ;  to  take  charge  of  and  make  all  necessary 
entries  in  the  entry  books  to  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board ;  said  books  at  all  times  to  be  under  control 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  the  Secretary.  It  is  fur- 
ther understood  that  the  aforesaid  salary  is  to  be  paid  out 
in  quarterly  payments  on  orders  endorsed  by  the  President 
of  the  Woman^s  State  Ikidustrial  Association,  countersigned 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  claim  by  the  heirs  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Campbell  to  the 
amount  of  $60  for  services  during  Exposition  of  1874  was 
investigated.  Mr.  Howland,  General  Superintendent  at 
that  time,  gave  evidence  that  he  knew  nothing  of  such 
claim ;  knew  Mr.  Campbell  for  many  years,  and  he  had  not 
been  employed  by  him  during  that  or  any  other  Exposition. 

Major  Palmer  gave  statement  to  the  same  effect,  and  the 
Secretary  stated  that  he  had  examined  all  pay  rolls  con- 
nected with  the  Exposition  since  1873,  and  found  no  such 
name  on  the  list. 

There  was  evidently  an  error  somewhere,  and,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Haynes,  the  claim  was  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion,  Prof.  Cox's  salary  as  State  Geologist  was  al- 
lowed from  January  1  to  February  11.  Amount  due, 
$341.63,  being  up  to  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  his  res- 
ignation, and  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

On  motion,  the  action  of  the  Secretary  in  appealing  the 
case  of  C.  F.  Mapes,  in  suit,  to  a  higher  cqurt,  was  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  Harry  Gilbert,  aeronaut,  of  Cincinnati,  made  a 
proposition  to  furnish  a  balloon  race  on  the  second  day  of 
the  Fair  for  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  of  that  day, 
which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mutz,  was  laid  on  the  table  for 
future  consideration. 
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A  communication  from  the  City  Chief  Fire  Engineer  re- 
garding the  building  of  a  large  cistern  near  the  Exposition 
buildings  outside  the  grounds,  and  the  care  of  the  key  to 
the  fire  alarm  box,  was,  on  motion,  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Superintendent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mutz,  Mr.  L.  B.  Custer  was  appointed 
delegate  to  the  American  Pomological  Society,  to  meet  at 
Rochester  New  York,  in  September. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sutherland, 

Ordered^  That  no  further  improvements  be  made  on  the  Fair  Grounds 
other  than  as  contemplated  on  the  driving  track,  and  necessary  repairs  to 
the  stalls  and  pens,  the  roofing  of  the  boiler-house,  pump-house  and 
towers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ragan,  ■ 

Ordered^  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  contract  for  printing  2,000 
lithograph  posters,  the  usual  number  of  complimentary  tickets,  entry 
books,  circulars  and  cards,  in  connection  with  the  State  Fair. 

Adjourned. 


SECOND  DAY. 

May  28,  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  in  the  Secretary's  office 
agreeably  to  call  of  the  President. 

Present,  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Sutherland,  Mutz  and  Haynes ; 
also  Messrs.  Custer  and  Meredith  of  the  Board  proper. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mutz,  it  was  ordered,  after  consider- 
able  discussion,  that  the  arrangement  for  a  balloon  ascen- 
sion during  the  State  Fair,  esjxjcially  for  Monday  and  Sat- 
urday of  that  week,  be  left  with  the  President,  Secretary, 
and  General  Superintendent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sutherland,  the  limit  of  improvements 
«)ji  the  Fair  Grounds  was  reconsidered,  and  ordered  that  the 
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Music  Hall  be  moved  and  located  east  of  the  main  hall  at 
least  eighty  feet  distant ;  that  the  old  Power  Hall  be  moved 
and  located  to  the  south  of  the  center  of  the  Amphitheater 
and  about  fifty  feet  distant  therefrom. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


JULY  SESSION. 

Agricultural  Rooms, 
July  29,  1879. 

Agreeably  to  call  of  the  President,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee met  in  session  at  10  o^clock  A.  M. ,  with  President 
Mitchell  in  the  chair,  and  with  Messrs.  Seward,  Mutz  and 
Sutherland  present. 

Messrs.  Ragan  and .  Lockhart,  of  the  Board,  being  presr 
ent,  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Seward  moved  that  W.  H.  Ragan  be  employed  to 
take  charge  of  the  exhibition  space  for  the  coming  State 
Fair,  and  make  a  canvass  to  solicit  exhibits  from  the  city 
and  vicinity,  with  authority  to  employ  assistance.  After 
considerable  discussion  as  to  the  extent  and  authority  em- 
braced in  such  motion,  it  was  adopted,  and  the  price  for 
Mr.  Ragan's  services  fixed  at  $3  per  day.  Mr.  Ragan  being 
present,  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sutherland,  President  Mitchell  was 
authorized  and  urgently  requested  to  make  a  journey  to 
Washington  with  the  invitation  from  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture to  President  R.  B.  Hayes,  his  family  and  Cabinet, 
to  visit  the  Indiana  StateJ^Fair  on  Wednesday,  October  1. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Seward  and  Mutz  were  appointed  a 
committee  of  arrangements  for  the  occasion,  in  case  the 
invitation  is  accepted. 
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The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Pioneer  Society, 
being  in  session  in  adjoining  rooms,  were  invited  to  meet 
with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board.  A  full  half 
hour  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments to  be  pursued  in  making  mutual  and  co-operative 
efforts  to  secure  another  successful  meeting  of  the  pioneers 
on  Wednesday,  October  1,  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds. 

By  consent  it  was  ordered  that  any  pioneer  over  seventy 
years  of  age  and  forty  years  a  resident  of  Indiana  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Fair  Grounds  free,  on  pioneer  badges  fur- 
nished by  the  Board. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following  official  corres- 
pondence and  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  touching 
the  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  interest  due  on  the 
mortgage  upon  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  which  covers  some 
points  of  general  interest : 

General  M,  D,  Manson^  Auditor  of  State : 

Dear   Sir — The   specific   appropriation  bill   (section    i8i),  approved 

March  29,  1879,  appropriating  ^SfOOO  ''for  the  use  of  the  State  Board  of 

Agriculture,  to  be  paid  upon  the  first  day  of  June,  1879,  provided  that 

the  interest  due  upon  the  mortgage  held  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Board 

of  Agriculture  be  paid."     We  present  the  evidence  that  such  interest  is 

paid  in  full  to  date.     Please  give  the  reason,  if  any,  why  the  order  of  the 

President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  said  amount  as  above  stated 

should  not  be  paid.     The  law  seems  to  be  clear  and  definite. 

Very  respectfully,  Alex.  Heron,  Secretary. 

July  12,  1879. 

To  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Woollen: 

The  reason  I  have  refused  to  issue  a  warrant  for  ^5,000  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  the  fact  that  said  Board  presents  evidence  to  this 
ofifice  that  it  has  paid  but  12,400  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds  which  are 
held  against  the  Boards.     The  next  piiyment  of  interest  occurring  Janu- 
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ary  next,  at  which  time  I  hold  is  sufficient  time  to  issue  a  warrant  for 

the  next  payment  of  interest  which,  I  believe,  amounts  to  12,400.     The 

object  of  the  appropriation  being  to  meet  and  pay  the  interest  on  the 

bonds,  as  I  am  informed,  at  the  time  such  interest  falls  due,  I  hold,  is 

the  proper  time  to  issue  warrants  on  the  State  Treasury,  in  compliance 

with  the  specific  appropriation  act  of  1879.     In  consideration  of  these 

facts,  will   the  law  sustain  the  view  and  action  I  have  taken  in  the 

matter  ? 

Very  respectfully,  M.  D.  Manson, 

Auditor  of  State. 

July  12,  1879. 

Sir — Your  favor  of  even  date  herewith,  referring  to  me  the  following 
letter,  has  been  received.     [Mr.  Heron's  letter  is  here  set  forth  at  length.] 
Probably  the  Secretary's  quotation  of  the  law  is  scarcely  full  enough 
to  properly  present  the  section.     The  section  stands  as  follows : 

'*  Sec.  18.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  |io,ooo,  one  moiety  thereof  to  be  paid 
on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1879,  and  the  other  moiety  on  the  1st  day  of 
June,  1880.  And  the  Auditor  of  State  is  her|eby  instructed  to  draw  his 
warrants  for  said  amounts  at  said  dates,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in 
the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated:  Provided,  that  the  money 
shall  not  be  paid  unless  the  money  that  may  fall  due  upon  the  mortgage 
held  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  be  paid ;  and  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  obligate  the  State  to  pay  any 
portion  of  said  indebtedness." 

You  refuse  to  pay  the  l5,ooo  at  this  time,  because  the  interest  paid  is 
but  #2,400,  and  another  installment  of  #2,400  will  be  due  January  i, 
1880,  which  you  think  is  time  enough  for  the  money  to  be  paid  by  the 
State  to  cover  th'at  payment.  You  propose  to  pay  one-fourth  of  the 
appropriation  now,  and  another  fourth  when  the  evidence  is  presented 
that  another  installment  of  the  interest  has  been  pai4  by  the  Board. 

To  properly  understand  the  section  making  the  appropriation,  some 
facts  connected  with  its  enactment  should  be  understood.  The  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  owns  certain  grounds  in  or  near  the  city  of  Indi- 
anapolis, upon  which,  in  1876,  they  placed  a  mortgage  for  $60,000  at 
eight  per  cent.  The  Legislature  afterward  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  Board  #25,000,  for  the  repayment  of  which  to  the  State  she  took  a 
deed  of  trust  from  the  Board,  the  money  to  be  refunded  whenever  the 
Board  should  sell  the  Fair  Grounds,  or  sooner,  if  able  to  do  so. 

The  Board  becoming  financially  embarrassed,  applied  to  the  last  Legis- 
lature to  take  the  grounds  and  assume  the  mortgage  of  #60,000  and  re* 

3 — ^Agr.  Rep. 
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lease  her  own  debt.  The  Legislature  declined  to  do  it,  but  as  there  was 
danger  that  the  mortgagees  would  foreclose  and  the  State  lose  the  ^25,000 
already  advanced,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  State  should  not  make 
a  further  advance  of  money  to  pay  the  interest  and  protect  her  rights 
was  considered  by  the  Legislature.  Under  this  state  of  facts  the  appro- 
priation under  consideration  was  made. 

I  am  aware  that  in  construing  a  statute  the  intention  must  be  gath- 
ered from  the  language  used.  Probably  the  following  is  a  fair  statement 
of  the  law  on  the  subject : 

*' As  regard  must  always  be  had  to  the  subject  matter,  so,  in  construing 
a  statute,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  its  object  and  intent.  Provisions 
in  acts  of  parliaments  are  to  be  expounded  according  to  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  words,  unless  such  construction  would  lead  to  some  unrea- 
sonable result  or  be  inconsistent  with  or  contrary  to  the  declared  or 
implied  intention  of  the  framer  of  the  law,  in  which  case  the  grammati- 
cal sense  of  the  words  may  be  modified,  restricted  or  extended  to  meet 
the  plain  policy  or  purview  of  the  act,*'  (Potter's  Dwarris  on  Statutes, 
page  202.)  Why  does  the  act  require  the  evidence  of  the  paypient  of 
the  interest  by  the  Board  to  be  furnished  before  the  Auditor  shall  pay 
money?  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  statement  made,  that  the  State  was 
interested  in  the  mortgaged  property,  and  may  we  not  well  infer  that  the 
appropriation  was  made  to  enable  the  Board  to  keep  the  interest  paid ; 
and,  as  a  protection  to  the  State,  that  evidence  that  she  had  been  pro- 
tected by  the  payment  of  the  interest  should  be  first  produced  before  the 
Auditor  should  draw  the  warrant?  It  may  be,  when  this  appropriation 
was  made,  the  Legislature  supposed  the  interest  on  the  loan  fell  due  an- 
nually on  the  first  day  of  June  of  each  year. 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  appropriation  was  made  to  the  Board  to 
enable  them  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  $60,000  loan,  and  I  think  it  is 
proper  that  the  money  should  lie  m  the  State  Treasury  until  it  is  needed 
for  that  purpose.  Doubtless  the  Board  would  securely  keep  these  funds 
and  faithfully  apply  them  if  they  were  to  receive  them ;  but  I  think, 
unless  the  law  is  plainly  otherwise,  the  treasury  of  the  State  is  the  proper 
place  for  all  moneys  until  necessary  to  be  used  in  the  payment  of  the 
claims  of  the  State.  The  funds  of  the  State  should  remain  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  State  Treasurer,  and  not  placed  elsewhere,  unless  the  law  is 
so  plain  that  a  different  course  was  intended  that  it  can  not  be  misun- 
derstood. 

I,  therefore,  think  you  are  right,  and  that  you  should  pay  out  this 
appropriation  as  the  interest  is  paid  by  the  Board,  which  will  enable  you 
to  see  that  the  four  installments  of  interest  due  before  the  next  meeting 
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of  the  Legislature  are  all  properly  paid,  and  the  interest  of  the  State  in 
the  mortgaged  property  thus  properly  protected.     I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

T.  W.  WOOLIEN, 

Attorn^  General, 
To  Hon.  M.  D.  Manson,  Auditor  of  State. 

After  reading  the  above,  the  following  letter  to  the  Audi- 
tor of  State  was  read  to  the  Executive  Committee  and 
unanimously  adopted  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Committee, 
with  instructions  to  place  the  same  in  the  hands  of  the  Aud- 
itor of  State. 

Agricultural  Rooms, 

July  29,  1879. 
<^en,  M,  D,  Manson^  Auditor  of  State  : 

Dear  Sir — Referring  to  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  as  to  the 
payment  of  appropriation  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  provided  by 
law,  there  are  some  facts  connected  therewith  not  properly  understood. 
We  take  the  language  of  the  law  for  its  meaning,  and  believe  it  is  as  in- 
tended. It  was  reoresented  to  the  Legislature  that  we  had  sufficient 
means  to  pay  the  present  July  interest,  therefore  the  provision  in  the  law 
that  the  interest  be  paid  before  drawing  the  appropriation,  and  the  full 
amount  of  l5,cxx},  is  but  preparing  for  the  January  and  July  interest,  that 
we  may  have  the  evidence  to  present  on  the  ist  day  of  July,  1880,  of  the 
interest  being  paid  in  full  up  to  that  date,  before  drawing  the  second 
moiety.  The  amount  of  ^5,000  was  appropriated  '*  to  and  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,''  not  specifying  to  be  paid  for 
interest  alone.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Board  would  be  expected  to 
raise  money  in  advance  to'  secure  the  evidence  of  payment  of  interest  to 
entitle  them  to  receive  the  amount  so  specified. 

In  this  connection  I  will  state  that  the  Board  has  received  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $1,500  since  its  organization,  which  was  not  provided 
for  by  the  last  Legislature,  because  of  the  appropriation  now  under  con- 
sideration, which  is  for  more  than  the  actual  amount  of  interest  due  in 
two  years.  If  the  intention  was  to  pay  the  interest  alone,  why  was  ^400 
more  than  necessary  for  the  interest,  named  and  specially  provided  to  be 
paid  at  stated  times  <*for  use  and  benefit,''  etc.? 

It  can  hardly  be  presumed  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature  did 
not  understand  the  nature  of  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds, 
with  the  memorial  presented  to  them  and  a  full  day  occupied  in  debate 
and  explanation  of  the  matter.     Therefore  we  ask  a  reconsideration, 
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believing  that  with  a  proper  understanding  of  the  facts  connected  there- 
with, the  amount  as  appropriated  will  be  paid. 

Very  respectfully,  Robert  Mitchell,  President, 

Attest : 

Alex. 'Heron,  Secretary, 

Non.— A  few  days  after  the  above  was  delivered  to  the  State  Auditor,  a  coi»- 
fterenoe  was  held  by  Messrs.  Seward  and  Heron  with  the  State  Auditor  and  At- 
torney-General, which  resulted  In  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  matter. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mutz,  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Seward,  Bagan  and  Heron  were  appointed  to  look 
ap  the  State's  interest  in  the  Geological  Department,  which 
was  under  *'  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture/' and  transfer  the  same  to  Prof.  John  Collett, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Geology,  as  provided 
by  law. 

The  registered  list  for  special  admission  tickets,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary,  was  submitted  for  examination,  and 
adopted. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  party  winning  the 
gold  medal  for  prize  drill  at  the  coming  State  Fair  could^ 
at  their  option,  take  the  same  in  money,  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  such  medal. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


INFORMAL  MEETING. 

Agricultural  Rooms, 
September  3,  1879 — 10  o^clock  a.  m. 

President » Mitchell  and  Messrs.  Seward,  Ragan  and 
Mutz,  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  General  Superin- 
tendent Lockhart  being  present,  an  informal  meeting  was 
held  to  decide  some  pending  questions  relative  to  improve- 
ments in  connection  with  the  State  Fair. 
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Mr.  Lockhart  submitted  plans  and  estimates  for  a  power 
hall  in  which  to  exhibit  reaping  and  mowing  machines^ 
which^  after  investigation  and  discussion^  was  ordered  to  be 
erected  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  1(400. 

Ordered,  that  75,000  day  and  10,000  amphitheater  tickets  be  printed 
without  delay. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Seward,  it  was  ordered  that  Mr. 
Kagan,  member  in  charge  of  the  assignment  of  space^  be 
authorized  to  remove  the  agricultural  display  from  the 
northeast  portion  of  the  main  building  to  the  west  end  of 
the  building  heretofore  occupied  by  poultry,  and  to  appor- 
tion the  space  thus  vacated  to  the  display  of  carriages,  also 
to  locate  the  floral  department  at  his  discretion. 

Ordered,  that  no  exclusive  privileges  whatever  be  granted  at  the  com- 
ing State  Fair. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  the  Fair  Grounds  to 
attend  the  sale  of  refreshment  stands  at  2  o'clock  p.  M.,  as 
advertised,  and  met  again  in  the  evening  to  attend  to  some 
miscellaneous  business,  giving  instructions  to  the  General 
Superintendent  as  to  repairs  to  Executive  Hall,  removing 
of  buildings  and  general  repairs. 

Adjourned. 


STATE  BOARD  MEETINGS 


DURING  STATE  FAIR. 


Executive  Building,  Fair  Grounds^ 

September  29,  10  o'clock  A.  m. 

The  Board  met,  President  Mitchell  in  the  chair.     The 
following    members   answered   to    their    names:     Messrs. 
Mitchell,  Haynes,  Hancock,  Seward,  Quick,  Mutz,  Mere- 
dith, Barnes,  Sample,  Custer  and  I^ockhart. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haynes,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

General  Superintendent  Lockliart  having  stated  that  he 
had  issued  an  order  that  vehicles  bearing  beer  or  liquor- 
that  was  intoxicating  should  not  be  admitted  at  the  gates^ 
until  the  Board  should  meet  this  morning,  Mr.  Maus, 
President  of  the  Beer  Brewers'  Association,  inquired  if  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  sustain  the  order  and  ex- 
clude beer  from  the  Fair. 

Mr.  Quick  moved  that  the  order  of  the  Superintendent 
be  sustained. 

After  some  discussion  the  question  was  put.  Mr* 
Lockhart  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  when  it  was  found 
that  every  member  present,  eleven  in  number,  voted  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  until  7:30  p.  m.,  to  meet  in  the 
Agricultural  Room  in  the  city. 
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evening  session. 

Agricultural  Rooms. 

Present,  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Haynes,  Hancock,  Seward, 
Cofield,  Quick,  Seybold,  Meredith,  Barnes,  Sample,  Turner, 
Custer,  Sutherland  and  Lockhart.  Absent,  Messrs.  Mutz 
and  Ragan. 

Mr.  Quick  moved  that  each  person  accompanying  each 
provision  wagon  entering  the  grounds  be  charged  twenty- 
five  cents.     Carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sample,  carriages  admitted  to  the 
grounds  within  the  track  are  to  be  charged  twenty-five 
cents  each. 

Mr.  Meredith  moved  to  take  up  the  appointment  of 
committees,  commencing  with  Book  1. 

Pending  which,  Superintendent  Lockhart  mentioned  that, 
in  view  of  the  action  of  the  Board  at  the  morning  session, 
the  lessees  of  some  of  the  stand  privileges  desired  to  with- 
draw, and  inquired  what  he  should  do  in  the  premises, 

4^fter  some  discussion,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Meredith,  the 
General  Superintendent  was  instructed  to  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  matter  of  refunding  the  consideration  paid 
for  such  privileges. 

The  matter  of  appointing  the  committees  was  then  taken 
up  and  made  as  follows : 

*On  Books  1,  2  and  6,  Messrs.  Stephen  Farlow,  Boston, 
Wayne  county,  Ind. ;  Wm.  M.  Allen,  Brazil,  Clay  county, 
Ind.;  John  G.  Sample,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
•    On  Books  3  and  5,  Philip  Matler,  Marion;  S.   H.  Tur- 
ner, Washington,  and  Stephen  Farlow,  Boston. 

On  Books  4  and  8,  John  W.  Wilson,  Shelby  ville;  Wm. 
M.  Allen,  Brazil ;  James  Robinson,  Owensville,  Ind. 

On  Book  10,  J.  B.  Caruthers,  Wabash ;  James  Adams, 
Fredericksburg,  and  James  B.  Forsythe,  Franklin,  Ind. 
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On  Book  11,  T.  W.  Tuttle,  Muncie ;  J.  B.  Gerard,  Hart- 
ford, and  Albert  Davis,  Dablin,  Ind. 

On  Books  14,  17  and  18,  W.  Y.  Ross,  Pittsburg,  Ind.; 
Samuel  Hughel,  Anderson,  Ind.;  Hiram  Barnickow,  Au- 
rora, Ind. 

On  Books  15  and  16,  T.  W.  W.  Sunman,  Spades ;  Mar- 
tin Worl,  Hagerstown ;  J.  Q.  A.  Seig,  Corydon,  Ind. 

Oa  Books  20  and  23,  C.  B.  Jackson,  Centerville;  John 
Murray  and  R.  Munford,  Princeton,  Ind. 

On  Books  21  and  22,  James  Robinson,  Owensville;  B. 
F.  Bird,  Logansport ;  P.  S.  Pate,  Rising  Sun. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 


SECOND  DAY. 

MORNING    SESSION. 

Fair  Ground,  September  30,  1879. 

Board^met,  President  Mitchell  in  the  chair,  all  the  mem- 
bers present. 

The  Board  proceeded  to  appoint  committees  of  awards : 

special  Committee  on  Mechanical  Department — Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  Indian- 
apolis; J.  L.  Cottle,  Vermont;  Jasper  N.  Hill,  Anderson. 

On  Books  26,  27,  28,  29  and  yo — Thomas  Nelson,  Bloomingdale ;  J.  C. 
Custer,  Logansport;  Elislia  J.  Howland,  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Bagan  was,  on  motion,  authorized  to  appoint  the 
committee  in  his  Horticultural  Department. 

In  the  Woman* s  Department — Miss  Alice  Vining,  LaPorte ;  Miss  Jennie 
Lackey,  Cambridge  City :  Mrs. Warren,  Indianapolis ;  Mrs.  Sny- 
der, Franklin :  Mrs.  Mary  Hunt,  Anderson. 

On  Geology — ^J.  D.  Hammond,  Indianapolis,  and  Mrs.  Streight. 

Mr.  Sutherland  suggested  that  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
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Board^  as  a  body^  to  occupy  some  eligible  position  for  the 
industrial  parade  to  pass  in  review^  which^  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Sample,  was  adopted. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

A  communication  from  J.  N.  Randall  concerniug  half 
mile  race  for  runners,  was  referred  to  Mr.  Meredith,  Super- 
intendent Horse  Department,  to  report  upon  the  practica- 
bility. 


THIRD  DAY. 


Wednesday  Morning,  October  1. 

All  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Meredith  inquired,  if  two  trotting  races  for  a  purse  of 
$50  each  could  be  got  up,  would  it  meet  the  approval  of  the 
Board. 

Mr.  Sample  moved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  Mr. 
Meredith,  with  instructions  to  use  his  best  judgment  in  the 
matter.     Carried. 

In  the  absence  of  one  of  the  regularly  appointed  com- 
mitteemen on  hogs,  the  Superintendent  of  that  department 
was  authorized  to  fill  his  place. 

Thursday  Morning,  October  2. 

All  the  members  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Seward  the  Board  resolved  to  meet  in 
a  body  on  the  pagoda  stand  at  3  o^clock  P.  M.,  to  welcome 
President  Hayes  and  party,  and  hear  the  formal  address  of 
the  President,  according  to  programme. 

Adjourned  until  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Friday  Morning,  October  3. 
Board  met ;  all  the  members  present. 
C.  B.  Jackson,  Centerville ;  R.  C.  Williams,  Rockville ; 
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J.  P.  Forsythe,  Franklin,  were  appointed  Committee  on 
Sweepstakes  on  Horses. 

Saturday  Morning,  October  4. 
Board  met ;  all  members  present. 

On  motion,  ordered  that  the  Secretary  issue  premium 
orders  on  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Ragan  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

In  view  of  the  elegant  and  expensive  exhibit  made  by  two  leading  car- 
pet houses  of  this  city,  and  in  justice  to  the  exhibitions,  I  move  that  a 
special  committee  of  three  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon 
the  relative  merits  of  the  said  exhibits,  with  authority  to  award  the 
Society  diploma  to  the  one  regarded  as  in  all  particulars  the  most  worthy. 

Mr.  Hancock  announced  the  following  as  the  regular 
Committee  on  Special  Merits :  Martin  Burton,  H.  H.  De 
Wolf  and  Chas.  P.  Jacobs,  all  of  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Ragan  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  grand  success  of  the  exhibition,  unparalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  State  Fairs  and  unmarred  by  accident  or  bad  weather,  demands 
of  this  Board  an  expression  of  gratitude,  first,  to  the  Giver  of  all  good, 
and,  second,  to  the  exhibitors  in  all  departments  for  their  liberal  patron- 
age and  support,  as  well  as  to  the  good  people  of  Indianapolis  and  of  the 
State  for  their  presence  and  frequently  expressed  compliments  to  the 
Board  and  its  management ;  also,  to  the  various  committees  for  their 
untiring  efforts  in  placing  the  awards  where  they  justly  belong. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Meredith,  the  Executive  Committee 
were  authorized  to  remain  and  act  on  all  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMirrEE  MEETING. 


Monday,  October  6. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  in  the  Secretary's  office, 
President  Mitchell  in  the  chair. 

Treasurer  Dickson  reported  the  receipts  at  the  gates  for 
Monday,  September  29,  to  be  $117.75,  and  the  receipts  for 
Saturday,  October  4,  to  be  $1,225.65. 

In  accordance  with  the  contract  with  Professor  H.  Gil- 
bert, aeronaut,  it  was  decided  not  to  pay  him  any  of  the 
receipts  on  Monday,  as  he  did  not  make  a  balloon  race  on 
that  day,  as  contracted  for,  but  was  allowed  80  per  cent,  of 
the  receipts  on  Saturday,  according  to  contract,  amounting 
to  $980.52;  also,  on  account  of  a  twenty-mile  race  on  time, 
it  was  ordered  that  he  be  not  required  to  pay  rent  on  stalls 
amounting  to  $9. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mrs.  Haggart, 
President  of  the  Woman's  State  Industrial  Association,  and 
others,  requesting  the  Board  to  pay  the  entry  clerk  in  the 
women's  department,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  $2  per  day 
for  time  served,  was  allowed. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

General  Superintendent  Lockhart  made  a  verbal  report 
of  transactions  in  his  department,  and  asked  for  further 
time  to  make  written  report,  which  was  granted. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
President. 
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Rooms  State  Board  op  Agkicultubb, 

January  6,  1880,  10  A.  m. 

The  Board  met  in  regular  annual  session,  with  President 
Mitchell  in  the  chair.  The  members  present  were  Messrs. 
Mitchell,  Haynes,  Hancock,  Quick,  Mutz,  Seybold,  Bagan, 
Meredith,  Barnes,  Custer,  Lockhart,  Sutherland,  Turner, 
Sample,  Cofield  and  Seward. 

The  following  county  societies  were  represented  by  the 
delegates  named : 


COUNTIBS. 

Names. 

Post  Opficbs. 

BartlioloiTicw ■,■, 

S.  R.  Quick 

Columbus. 

Boone 

A.  C.  Daily 

Lebanon. 

Cass 

L.  B.  Custer 

Logansport. 
Charlesto  wn . 

Clark 

D,  F.  Willev 

Clav 

P.  F.  Sharo 

Brazil. 

>^AMjr.. • 

Daviess  

W.  F.  Killion 

Washington. 

Greensburg. 

Muncie. 

Decatur 

Z.  T.  Riley 

Delaware 

John  M,  Graham 

Fayette 

las.  N.  Huston^ 

Connersville. 

Fulton. 

L.  W.  Shelton 

Rochester. 

Gibson 

R.  M.  Munford 

Princeton. 

Grant 

Tohn  Ratliff. 

Marion. 

Green 

Peter  Shultz 

Linton. 

Hamilton 

L.  0.  Clifford 

T.  O.  A.  Siee 

Cicero. 

Harrison 

Cory  don. 
K.okomo. 

Howard 

T.  M.  Kirkpatrick 

Tackson........... ......  f.rt..rf. 

R.  M.  T.  Cox~ 

Brownstown. 

TasDer 

W.  K.  Parkison 

Pleasant  Grove. 

Jay 

Daniel  Sheward 

Hiram  Francisco 

Portland. 

Jefferson 

Wirt. 

Tenninfi^s 

T.  B.  Smith 

Queensville. 
Franklin. 

Johnson 

H.  S.  Bvers 

Knox 

H.  A.  Foulks 

Vincennes. 
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COUNTIBS. 

Names. 

Post  Offices. 

Latfran^e  ....................... 

Tohn  McDonald 

White  Pigeon. 
Hebron, 

Lake 

Robert  Huffhes^ 

I^i>orte  .r...i.  ..T.Ti...f  i..*.tT. 

L.  T.  Hordin 

Wm.  Day 

Laporte. 
Bedford. 

T^wrence.. 

Madison • 

W.  M.  Crim 

Anderson. 

Marion m 

Isaac  H.  Furnas... 

Bridgeport. 

Bloomington. 

Whitesville. 

Monroe 

Samuel  DinsmoreM 

Montgomery • 

M.  Davidson 

Morgan    ..T.r-T-tr. tt.T..T.r. 

H.  A.  SmockM 

Martinsville. 

Noble 

1.  JD.  oCOU ........  1  •.•.... ..... 

V.  N.  Braxton 

Ligonier. 
Paoli. 

Orange ~ 

Perry 

Tohn  Shoemaker 

■ 

Pike 

Samuel  Har^ove.... 

Union. 

Porter 

Reason  Bell 

Valparaiso. 
New  Harmony. 
Winnemac. 
Cerro  Gordo. 

Posey 

Robert  Clark 

Pulaski 

Randoloh • 

J.  B.  Agnew.... 

Nelson  Pevcr 

Rush  

W.  G.  Holland- 

Osgood. 
Rushville. 

William  Brooks 

Tohn  Blessinc. 

Shelby 

Shelbyville. 
Angola. 
Lafayette. 
Windfall. 

Steuben 

Frank  McCartney 

TiDDecanoe^ 

Daniel  Royse 

B.  F.  Secff 

TiDton 

Vigo 

Joseph  Gilbert 

William  Crow 

Terre  Haute. 

Warren 

West  Lebanon. 

Warrick 

T.  T.  Murohy 

Lewisville. 

Wayne 

Caleb  Tackson 

Centerville. 

Wells 

Levi  Mock 

Bluff^on. 

Whitley 

Isaiah  McDonald  m 

Columbia  City. 

DISTRICT  SOCIETIES. 


Districts. 

Names. 

Post  Offices. 

Bridc^eton  (JnionTTTfTT«TT.r-.r 

Demosey  Sevbold 

Bridgeton. 
Cambridge  City. 

Covington. 
Waterloo. 

Cambridf^e  City-. *. 

H.  C.  Meredith.. 

Fountain,  Warren  and  Ver- 
million.«■■.....•«....«*.«... 

Henry  LaTourette 

Northeastern  Indiana. t.«..« 

Tames  H.  Barnes 

Russellville  Union. .....■■«■« 

T.  N.  FuUenwider.. 

Brown  Valley. 
Aurora. 

East  Enterprise. 
Thorn  town. 

Southeastern  Indiana. 

Switzerland  and  Ohio 

0.  P.  Small 

Robert  Bovord 

Thomtown  Union 

Georfi^e  £.  Conrad 

ICniffhtstown  Union 

Edmund  White 

Knightstown. 
Edinburg. 

Plainfield. 

Edinburcr 

Tacob  Mutz. 

Plainfield  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural 

Amos  Alderson 

Middle  Fork  District.. 

Tohn  Youn? 

Getingsville. 

• 
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DISTRICT  SOCIETIES— Continued. 


Districts. 

Names. 

Post  Offices. 

Terre  Haute  Horticultural 
Society 

Lawrence  Hienel 

John  Lockrid^e 

Terre  Haute. 

New  Ross  Agricultural 

Brick  Chapel  Agricultural 
Society 

New  Ross. 

R.  A.  Priest 

Brick  Chapel. 

STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Associations. 


Names. 


Post  Offices. 


Purdue  University 

Dairymen's 

Short  Horn  Breeders* 

Swine  Breeders* 

Wool  Growers* 

Bee  Keepers* 

Women*s  Industrial.. 


Prof.  Ingersoll Lafayette. 

Asher  Kellum Friendswood. 

Spades. 

Greensburg. 

Indianapolis. 


T.  W.  W.  Sunman 

A.  S.  Gilmore 

Fielding  Beeler. 


S.  C.  Schofield '  Indianapolis. 


Mrs.  M.  A.  Haggart. 


Indianapolis. 


The  following  programme  was  announced : 

PROGRAMME. 

TUESDAY^   JANUARY   6,   1880. 

President*s  Address,  1:30  p.  M. 

Reports  of  Officers — Secretary,  Treasurer,  General  Superintendent  and 
Department  Superintendents. 

Appointment  of  committees  from  the  delegates  to  ace  with  the  regular 
committees  of  the  Board,  two  on  each  of  the  following :  Finance,  Rules 
and  Regulations,  Fair  Grounds,  Premium  List,  Geological  Department 
and  Unfinished  Business. 

Nominations  to  fill  the  place  of  retiring  members. 

Address  by  Prof.  C.  L.  Ingersoll,  of  Purdue  University,  on  Progressive 
Agriculture. 

EVENING  SESSION,  7:30  p.  M. 

Reports  from  visiting  delegates  to  fairs. 

Hints  to  Farmers,  by  Robert  Mitchell,  of  Gibson  county. 

Farm  Drainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsly,  of  Marion  county. 
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WEDNESDAY,   JANUARY   7,  1880. 

Reports  from  committees,  and  other  business  matters. 
Election  of  eight  members.     1:30  P.  M. 

Address,  The  Relation  of  Science  to  Agriculture,  by  Prof.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  of  Purdue  University. 

Rotation  of  Crops,  by  John  Sutherland,  of  Laporte. 

EVENING  SESSION,  7:30  P.  M. 

Continuation  of  essays  and  discussions. 

The  Importance  of  Statistics,  by  T.  A.  Goodwin,  D  D.,  of  Indianap- 
olis. 

The  Farmer  of  the  Future,  by  Colonel  William  W.  Granger,  State  His- 
torian. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY   8,   1880. 

Unfinished  business,  and  re-organization  of  new  Board. 

The  Board  adjourned  until  1:30  P.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Board  met,  with  President  Mitchell  in  the  chair. 
The  President  then  delivered  his  annual  address,  as  fol- 
lows: 

PRESIDENT  MITCHELL'S  ADDRESS. 

Oenilemen  of  the  State  and  Delegate  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

In  accordance  with  a  time-honored  custom,  I  feel  called  upon,  as  your 
Executive  Officer,  to  indulge  in  a  few  brief  remarks  with  reference 
to  general  topics  that  have  come  under  my  observation  while  in  the 
-discharge  of  my  official  duties,  and  will  preface  them  by  quoting  from 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
1872.  In  speaking  of  the  improvements  in  farming  in  this  country  and 
England,  and  the  influence  of  Agricultural  Societies,  such  as  ours,  he 
says:  *'  Lands  are  being  extensively  underdrained,  deep  and  subsoil 
plowing  practiced,  and  great  care  and  considerable  skill  exercised  in 
the  preparation  and  application  of  manures.  In  the  use  of  improved  ag- 
ricultural implements,  a  great  change  has  everywhere  taken  place.  It  is 
common  to  see  the  best  plows,  rollers,  cultivators,  reapers,  threshers, 
horse  and  steam  powers,  and  a  thousand  other  labor-saving  machines,  the 
jresults  of  skill  and  science." 

This  sKetch  of  agricultural  improvement  in  this  country  is  given  in 
order  to  show  that  progress  has  not  been  the  result  of  mere  routine  farm- 
ing, but  of  practically  applied  science,  of  classified   knowledge.     The 
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great  channels,  for  the  most  part,  through  which  this  knowledge  has 
been  widely  and  authoritatively  diffused  are  agricultural  societies  and 
publications.  Wherever  they  have  been  established,  either  in  England 
or  the  Continent,  or  in  America,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  emulation  is 
awakened,  prejudices  are  removed,  and  the  results  of  a  wide  and  varied 
experience,  both  as  individuals  and  associations,  in  every  branch  of  agri- 
culture, are  classified  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  every  farmer. 
Since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  operations  of  this  Association  I 
have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  and  will 
venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  our  Society  has  done 
much  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  improvement  throughout  the 
State,  that  nothing  else  could  or  would  have  done.  Let  our  course, 
therefore,  be  **onward  and  upward."  It  will  be  conceded,  I  presume,  that 
the  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  abundance  of  crops  over  the  entire 
State,  whereby  the  tiller  of  the  soil  has  received  his  full  reward.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  exhibition  at  our  State  Fair,  and  by  the  reports  of 
County  and  District  Asssociations.  When  we  retrospect  and  reason  with 
ourselves  in  the  light  of  comparison  as  to  the  mode  and  course  pursued 
by  the  farmer  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  the  great  and  vital  im* 
provement  in  mechanical  instruments  and  scientific  skill  had  in  farming 
now,  we  are  not  only  amazed,  but  highly  gratified,  to  feel  assured  that 
our  Society  exhibitions,  since  their  organization,  have  done  so  nobly  to- 
ward  lightening  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  and  increasing  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil.  I,  as  an  individual,  concede  the  fact  in  my  ex- 
perience, and  no  doubt  others  will  do  the  same. 

It  was  claimed  by  many  that  improved  machinery  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses would  work  an  injury  to  the  masses — that  it  would  throw  men  out 
of  employment,  and  in  some  cases  overstock  the  market ;  but  the  result 
is  that  labor  is  lightened,  that  time  is  gained  for  literary  and  home  enjoy- 
ment, so  that  the  farmer,  who  was  always  pushed  by  his  crops  maturing 
and  oppressed  by  his  harvests'  labor,  now  is  enabled  to  take  his  rest,  se- 
cure his  grains,  and  find  time  to  look  around  seeking  for  general  inform- 
ation how  to  better  his  business  and  improve  his  farm.  It  is  the  mission 
of  this  Society  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  will  awaken  investigation  still 
more  in  all  branches  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  mining,  manufacturing 
and  the  arts.  A  good  live  farmer  or  mechanic,  educated  by  our  exhibits, 
will  see  that  his  grounds  are  annually  getting  better,  his  work  more  per- 
fect, and  in  so  doing  show  an  appreciation  of  the  experience  of  others 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Let  us  go  on  then  with  the  good  work, 
and  if  difficulties  beset  us,  whether  it  be  indebtedness  or  want  of  appre- 
ciation by  the  powers  that  be  to  help  us,  may  success  crown  our  labors 
annually  with  cheering  results,  for  agriculture  is  the  great  channel  that 
leads  to  wealth,  stability  and  power. 
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With  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  will  proceed  to  report  our  transactions 
during  the  past  year.  The  show  of  stock  was  excellent ;  that  of  machii>- 
ery  better  than  heretofore  ;  Power  Hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capar- 
ity ;  the  Exposition  Building  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  all  kinds  of 
machinery,  and  made  a  very  fine  display.  The  new  Power  Hall,  located 
on  the  east  side  of  the  grounds,  was  a  happy  thought,  relieving  the  press 
of  the  crowd  heretofore  felt  around  the  old  Power  Hall.  The  removal, 
also,  of  Music  Hall  improved  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  very  much. 
The  Ladies'  Department,  a  new  feature  added  but  recently  to  our  exhibi- 
tion, met  with  universal  approval,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  become  a  perma- 
nent  feature.  The  diplay,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  arrangement,  was  a 
success,  and  elicited  remarks  of  admiration.  The  officers,  Mrs.  Mary  £. 
Haggart  and  Miss  Mary  D.  Naylor,  and  others,  to  whose  industry  we  are 
indebted  for  the  success,  are  entitled  to  our  thanks. 

Another  new  feature  of  our  exhibition  added  much  to  the  sum  of  our 
attractions  and  enjoyments  to  many  present — that  of  the  Old  Pioneers*  or 
Old  Settlers'  Association,  composed  of  those  who  have  resided  in  the 
State  a  certain  length  of  time  and  were  seventy  years  of  age.  The  vet- 
erans present  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  heartily,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend that  their  annual  comings  together  be  continued. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  I  was  directed  by 
them  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  to  visit  us  a^nd  be  our  honored 
guests  during  the  State  Fair.  I  visited  Washington  City  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  through  the  courtesy  of  Colonel  Thompson,  Secretary  of 
•  the  Navy,  was  introduced  to  President  Hayes  and  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet.  I  made  known  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  received  a  favorable 
response.  The  President,  Mrs.  Hayes,  General  Sherman  and  Secretary 
Thompson  honored  us  with  their  presence  on  Thursday  of  the  Fair  week, 
and  the  people  gave  them  fitting  honors — such  as  are  due  from  an  admir- 
ing people  to  the  President  of  a  great  nation.  The  visit  was  an  enjoya- 
bk  one,  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  multitude  that  honored  us  with 
their  presence.  How  much  this  event  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
Fair  in  many  ways  is  hard  to  estimate,  but  it  makes  a  point  in  history  as 
being  the  largest  crowd  ever  seen  in  attendance  at  the  Capital.  The 
crowd  was  immense — a  great  jam. 

The  exhibition,  financially,  was  a  greater  success  than  for  some  years 
past.  The  total  receipts  were,  for  the  Fair  proper,  $22,915.50;  expense 
of  Fair,  |i3»205.35;  excess,  ^$9,710.15;  amount  paid  for  improvements, 
14,091.30;  net  balance,  $5,618.85.  For  particulars,  I  refer  you  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  General  Superintendent.  Upon  the 
question  of  indebtedness,  I  would  endorse  the  suggestions  of  my  prede- 
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cessor.  The  last  Legislature  appropriated  for  our  use  a  sum  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  for  two  years  on  our  bonded  debt.  What  is  to  be  done, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  our  bonds  will  scon  be  due,  I  leave  to  your 
judgment  in  the  premises.  I  would  recommend  that  the  cash  now  in  the 
treasury  be  retained  until  the  entire  debt  can  be  wiped  out  by  some  spe- 
cific policy  adopted  for  that  purpose. 

Should  the  State  not  come  to  our  relief  or  some  definite  plan  be  adopted 
to  meet  our  indebtedness,  due  one  year  hence,  our  grounds,  which  are 
covered  with  a  mortgage,  will  have  to  come  under  the  auctioneer's  ham- 
mer to  satisfy  it.  There  are  expenditures  needed  upon  the  grounds,  such 
as  cattle  stalls,  sheep  and  hog  pens,  and  should  be  built,  but  under  the 
pressure  of  indebtedness  can  not  prudently  be  made. 

The  Geological  Department  has,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  been 
abolished,  and  a  committee  of  that  body  was  appointed  to  make  an  in- 
ventory of  the  collections  in  the  Department  and  determine  that  portion 
that  belongs  to  the  State.  For  some  cause  unknown  to  me  there  has  been 
nothing  done.  The  Legislature  substituted  a  Bureau  of  Geology  and 
Statistics,  which  is  now  under  the  managjement  of  Prof.  Collet  t,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  make  it  a  success. 

There  were  many  minor  questions  springing  up  in  the  management  of 
the  exhibition  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  further  than  to  say 
that  they  were  all  settled  in 'the  interest  of  a  pure  morality  and  good  gov- 
ernment. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  ground  in  front  of  the  Exposition  Building 
be  fenced  up,  to  prevent  the  dedication  for  public  use  by  the  lapse  of 
time. 

To  the  General  Superintendent,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  this  State 
Board  I  will  say,  well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants ;  you  have  accom- 
plished a  laborious  work  the  past  season,  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  this 
Board  for  the  prompt  and  cheerful  manner  in  which  you  discharged  your 
duties.  The  business  men  of  Indianapolis  gave  much  assistance,  and 
made  fine  displays  in  furtherance  of  the  exhibition  and  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess, for  which  they  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  this  Board  and  the  ex- 
pression of  a  hope  that  they  will  continue  their  efforts  and  give  aid  and 
comfort  on  all  future  occasions.  To  the  members  of  the  State  Board  I 
feel  under  many  obligations  for  their  kind  assistance  during  the  discharge 
of  my  official  duties,  and  having  been  honored  by  you  to  fill  the  highest 
position  on  this  Board,  I  have  tried  to  discharge  my  duties  faithfully  and 
for  the  interest  we  represent. 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Mitchell,  President, 


\ 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report 
and  financial  exhibit  of  the  business  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  1879 : 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT. 

RECEIPTS. 
1879. 

Jan.      7.     Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer ^7i683  52 

9.     Annud  appropriation,  State  Treasury...    ^1,500  00 

Aug.  22.     Part  of  special  appropriation 2,800  00 

4,300  00 

Oct.     4.     State  Fair  admission  tickets....- 16,65550 

4.     State  Fair  admission  railroad  coupons....      i»328  75 

17,984  25 

4.  State  Fair  amphitheater  tickets 1,44400 

4.  State  Fair  entry  fees,  speed  ring 530  00 

4.  State  Fair  sales  stands  and  privileges 2,486  50 

4.  Rent  of  stalls  and  pens 47075 

4.  Rent  of  driving  track,  season 1^5  ^5 

4.  Rent  Exposition  Building,  skating '  50  45 

July     4.  Rent  of  grounds  to  colored  association..  80  00 

27.  Rent  ofgrounds  3  days  to  A.M. E. Church  79  53 

3c.  Rent  of  grounds  to  Indianapolis  Rifles..  75  00 

Aug.    6.  Rent  of  grounds  to  Sons  of  Honor 80  00 

II.  Rent  of  grounds  to  Knights  Templar....  80  00 

26.     Rent  of  grounds  to  female  base  ball  club  2500 

1,106  38 

June.  From  W.  A.  Wood,   Reaper  Co.,  Dup. 

Medal 10  00 

Dec.  From  J.  P.  Barnes,  on  account  of  money 

overdrawn  for  Mr.  Hunt,  returned...  10  00 

Total 35»S54  65 

EXPENDITURES. 

General  cash  orders I7»8i2  66 

Premium  orders 5i472  00 

Balance  in  treasury 12,269  99 

Total ^35.554  65 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENSES. 

GBNEKAL  EXPENSES. 

Members  per  diem  and  mileage,  season ^i»386  35 

Salaries,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  General  Super- 
intendent   I1625  00 

Printing  and  advertising 638  60 

Postage  and  stationery 276  31 

Litigation,  express,  telegrams  and  incidentals 172  73 

Insurance 399  35 

Claims  of  past  years  paid 572  46 

Interest  account 4*804  55 

Total : 9,875  35 

CONSTRUCTION   AND    REPAIRS. 

Roofing  Exposition  Building  and  Poultry-house.  ...  950  87 

Lumber  ac^count 520  07 

Labor— repairs  on  pens,  stalls,  etc 726  60 

Repairs  on  driving  track 864  05 

New  Power  Hall 365  00 

Hardware  account 148  66 

Whitewashing 166  80 

Repairs  on  steam  pump  and  pipes 78  40 

Moving  buildings 105  00 

Decorations ~  116  10 

Sodding,  $30;  benches,  ^.75;  gate,  I15 49'  75 

Total 4f09i  30 

CURRENT    EXPENSES    OF  STATE    PAIR. 

Gate  keepers 221  00 

Ticket  sellers 187  00 

Assistant  General  Superintendent 84  00 

Committee  on  awards 427  00 

Assistant  department  superintendents 235  05 

Police 440  50 

Labor — sweepers  and  care*takers 354  70                     < 

Printing  tickets,  badges,  etc 194  42 

Straw 117  30 

Fuel 42  64 

Rent  show  cases,  coops,  furniture,  etc 104  70 

Gaslight 163  38 

Music 190  00 
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Water  expenses,  pumps,  etc I103  80 

Specialties,  per  centage  Saturday  receipts 980  52 

Total 13,846  01 

PREMIUM  AWARDS. 

Horse  department 2,330  00 

Cattle  department 993  00 

Sheep  department 363  00 

Hog  department 536  00 

Poultry  department 178  00 

Total  live  stock 4,40000 

Agricultural  department 202  00 

Horticultural  department 378  00 

Textile  Fabric  department 374  00 

Domestic  and  Miscellaneous  department 118  00 

Total I5.472  00 


FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  OF  STATE  FAIR  INCLUSIVE. 

RECEIPTS. 

Admission  tickets ^17,984  25 

Amphitheater  tickets i»444  00 

Entry  fees,  speed  ring 530  00 

Rents  and  privileges  stands 2,486  50 

Rents  of  stalls  and  pens 470  75 

Total 22,915  50 


« 


EXPENSES. 


Members  per  diem,  season 1*386  35 

Salaries  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  General  Superin- 
tendent   Ii425  00 

Printing  and  advertising , 638  60 

Postage  and  stationery 276  31 

Express,  telegrams,  litigation,  etc 161  08 

Current  expenses  fair  week 31846  01 

Premium  awards 5f472  00 

13.205  35 

Surplus  proceeds,   not   deducting  #4,091.30   con- 
struction account 9i7io  15 

Total $22,915  50 
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In  treasury  January  i,  1880 $12,269  99 

In  treasury  January  i,  1879 7i683  52 

Result  of  season's  operations I4i586  47 

Paid  on  account  of  interest ^41804  55 

Received  from  State  Treasury 4i300  00 

Paid  on  interest  out  of  earnings $504  55 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  we  close  the  business  of  the 
yeai  with  14,586.47  more  in  the  treasury  than  at  the  last  annual  meeting, 
which,  added  to  the  improvement  account,  shows  ^9677.77  as  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  operations  of  the  past  year,  not  taking  in  account  the  inter- 
est on  the  bonded  debt,  which  was  provided  for  by  the  last  General  As- 
sembly, and  is  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury  only  as  needed  to  pay  the 
interest  coupons  when  due  each  six  months — ^January  i  and  July  i — 
$2,400  each  time.  The  interest  is  provided  for  up  to  January  i,  1881,  at 
which  time  the  bonds  of  the  Board,  $60,000,  will  be  due. 

The  Committee  on  Legislative  matter,  appointed  by  the  Delegate 
Board  at  the  last  session,  will  report  a  full  statement  of  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  last  winter  as  refers  to  the  purchase  of  Fair  grounds,  and  we 
have  'reason  to  expect  that  the  reports  of  the  Department  Superintend- 
ents will  be  full  and  complete  in  details,  which  will  necessarily  make 
this  report  brief  in  those  matters. 

The  total  number  of  entries  at  the  Fair,  in  comparison  with  other 
years,  are  as  follows : 

STATEMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  ENTRIES. 


1873. 


1874. ;  1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


Live  stock 

Agricultural 

Horticultural 

Textile  fabrics 

Domestic  and  miscella- 


neous. 


Total  number  entries. 


1,229 

1,453 

1.347 

918 

1,404 

1,419 

419 

494 

392 

309 

560 

625 

169 

291 

260 

94 

116 

159 

523 

361 

345 

212 

4^1 

906 

2,340 

2,599 

2,344 

1,633 

2,551 

3,109 

I8V9. 


1,524 

462 

143 
1,091 

139 

3,359 


No  entries  in  the  Mechanical  Department  are  included  in  the  above,  as 
there  were  no  premiums  offered  of  late  years  in  that  department. 
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STATEMENT    OF    COMPARATIVE    RECEIPTS    DURING-   THE 

STATE  FAIR  WEEK. 

For  1876 16,342  70 

For  1877 Iii5ii  00 

For  1878 I5i99i  33 

For  1879 22,915  50 

The  insurance  on  the  State  Fair  ground  property  is  divided  among  fif- 
teen different  companies  at  the  rate  of  i}^  on  the  main  building  and  I 
per  cent,  on  the  other  structures.  Until  last  July  the  rates  of  insurance 
on  the  Exposition  building  were  i}i  per  cent.  By  removing  the  hazard- 
ous structures  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  building  the  rates  were  placed 
at  I  per  cent.  An  association  of  all  the  agents  for  insurance  companies 
in  the  city  recently  fixed  the  rates  on  the  main  building  at  i^  per  cent, 
again.  As  $5,coo  of  insurance  expired  last  week,  an  urgent  appeal  was 
made  to  tl^em  for  lower  rates,  which,  after  much  discussion,  was  fixed  at 
i^  for  the  main  building  by  a  vote  of  14  to  3 ;  $5,ocx>  more  of  insurance 
will  expire  with  this  week.  The  amount  insured  at  present  is  less  than 
at  last  report. 

INSURANCE. 

On  the  Exposition  building $28,000 

On  the  amphitheater  building i>500 

On  the  old  dining  hall 800 

On  the  octagon  stables 500 

On  the  dwelling  house 400 

13^200 

The  general  prosperity  connected  with  the  business  of  the  offices  is 
very  gratifying.  In  all  cases  of  litigation  with  the  Board  the  past  season 
(four  suits)  the  Board  has  been  successful. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  connection  with  the  last  Fair  that  not  a  pro- 
test is  on  file,  as  usual,  and  not  any  articles  lost  that  were  on  exhibition, 
with  but  one  trifling  exception.  This  is  very  remarkable  in  comparison 
with  former  exhibitions,  especially  in  the  Textile  Fabric  Department. 
Several  articles  reported  lost  have  been  found  in  the  care  of  friends  and 
returned  to  the  owners. 

The  Guarantee  Fund  remains  unchanged  since  the  last  report,  and 
very  little  change  in  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Board,  except  as 
stated  in  the  amount  of  increased  surplus  fund. 

The  State  Industrial  Associations  continue  to  act  in  harmony  with  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.     The  good  results  are  acknowledged  by  the  in- 
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creased  interest  and  importance  attached  to  the  meetings,  which  should 
receive  every  encouragement  from  the  Board. 

The  establisment  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  since  the  last  annual 
meeting,  is  creating  much  interest  in  that  direction,  and  will  furnish  ma- 
terial to  demonstrate  the  proud  position  of  Indiana  among  the  sisterhood 
of  States. 

The  published  annual  reports  containing  the  proceeedings  of  your  last 
meeting  and  matter  referring  to  the  agricultural  interests  generally  have 
met  with  a  large  demand,  There  should  be  more  copies  of  them  pulv 
lished  for  distribution,  and  more  attention  given  to  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  State.  It  was  remarked  in  connection  with  the  necessities  and 
importance  of  the  agricultural  reports  that  educated  people  can  tell  more 
about  Italy  and  foreign  countries  than  Indiana. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  courtesy  of  the  railroads 
centering  at  this  point  in  giving  favorable  rates  for  this  meeting,  especially 
to  the  passenger  agent  of  the  Panhandle  railroad  and  branches,  in  con- 
ceding rates  and  terms  not  granted  to  other  associations. 

The  street  railway  company  should  receive  some  recognition  from  the 
Board  for  the  service  rendered  at  the  last  Fair  to  assist  in  making  a  suc- 
cess, and  to  the  press  of  the  cities  and  State  is  due  an  expression  of  th^ks 
for  the  good  will  9ind  interest  manifested. 

Again  I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
from  all  with  whom  I  have  been  associated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALEX.  HERON, 

Secretary, 


GEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  act  of  the  General  Assembly  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Bureau  of  Statistics,  approved  March  29,  1879,  contains  a  proviso 
repealing  the  act  of  March  5,  1869,  whereby  the  separate  department  of 
Geology  was  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  will 
explain  the  following  limited 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

RECEIPTS. 
1879. 

Jan.     7.     Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer $2,61395 

15.     State  appropriation  for  salary 75000 

15.     State  appropriation  for  survey 750  00 

Total $4."3  95 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

SALARIES. 

Feb.     I.     G.  M.  Levette,  monthly $83  33 

Mar.  19.     G.  M.  Levette,  monthly... 83  33 

Jnne    5.     E.  T.  Cox,  quarterly 341^3 

508  29 

OFFICE  EXPENSES. 

Apr.  10.     Browning  &  Sloan,  chemicals $22  93 

10.     W.  B.  Burford,  stationery 57  15 

10.     E.  T.  Cox,  postage  and  express 10  05 

July  28.     R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  city  directory ..  4  00 

31.  T.  A.  Lloyd,  packing  and  shipping  books  885 

Aug.    7.  Bowen,  Stewart  &  Co.,  office  supplies...  5  92 

Sept.  II.  T.  A.  Lloyd,  packing  and  mailing  reports  10  38 

Oct.    II.  O.  B.  Gilkey,  office  fixtures  and  exhibi-  ^ 

tion 26  33 

30.  Prof.  John  Collett,  assistant  in  museum 

exhibition 20  00 

165  61 

SURVEY. 

Apr.  10.     John   Collett,    Harrison    and    Crawford 

counties 476  40 

$1,150  30 
Dec.  31.     Balance  in  Treasury 2,963  65 

Total $4,  "3  95 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALEX.  HERON, 

Secretary, 


% 
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RECEIPTS. 
1879. 

Jan.     7.     To  cash  on  hand 17*68352 

9.     To  cash  received  from  State  of  Indiana..     1,500  00 
9.    To  cash  received  from  rent  of  track  by 

E.  Allgear 20  00 

ao.     To  cash  received  from  rent  of  skating 

rink 40  85 
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Jan.    20.     To  cash  received  from  rent  of  skating 

rink  and  damage $g  60 

June  21.     To  cash  received  from   rent  of  center 

stand 100  00 

21.     To  cash  received  from  rent  of  grounds, 

colored  association ^..  80  00 

21.     To  cash  received  from  rent  of  grounds, 

Sons  of  Honor 40  00 

21.  To  cash  received  from  rent  of  grounds, 

A.  M.  E.  Church 79  53 

30.     To  cash  received  from  rent  of  grounds, 

Indianapolis  Rifles 75  00 

Aug.    6.     To  cash  received  from  rent  of  grounds, 

Sons  of  Honor 4000 

15.     To  cash  received  from  rent  of  grounds. 

Knights  Templar 80  00 

22.  To  cash 'received  from  State  of  Indiana, 

appropriation 2,Soo  00 

26.     To  cash  received  from  rent  of  grounds, 

Base  Ball  Club 25  00 

Sept.    3.     To  cash  received  from  sale  of  stands 341  00 

15.     To  cash  received  from  sale  of  stands 160  37 

22.     To  cash  received  from  sale  of  stands 96  00 

24.     To  cash  received  from  sale  of  stands 80  38 

26.  To  cash  received  from  sale  of  stands 50  00 

27.  To  cash  received  from  sale  of  stands 60  00 

30.     To  cash  received  from  sale  of  stands 1,126  25 

Oct.     6.     To  cash  received  from  sale  of  66,622  gate 

tickets,  at  25c 16,655  50 

6.     To  cash  received  from  sale  of  5,315  rail- 
road tickets,  at  25c 1^28  75 

6.     To  cash  received  from  sale  of  14,440  am- 
phitheatre tickets,  at  loc 1*444  00 

6.  To    cash     received     from     entry    fees, 

$180  00 
249  25 

7.  To  cash  received  from  rent  of  track,  E. 

Allgear $12  ool 

30  00/  ** 

7.     To  cash  received  from  entry  fees 100  75 

7.     To  cash  received  from   rent  of  stands, 

etc.,  of  Lockhart I1387  00 


I         429  2S 
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Oct.  7.  To  cash  received  from  W.  A.  Wood  Ma- 
chine Co.,  duplicate  medal $10  00 

7,  To  cash  received  from  J.  P.  Barnes,  re- 
funded   10  00 

7.  To  cash  received  from  stall  rents  col- 
lected   60  25 

^3S>9S5  00 

t  — 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
1879. 

By  cash  paid  general  expense  orders $17,404  ii 

By  cash  paid  textile  fabric  orders 377  00 

By  cash  paid  domestic  and  miscellane- 
ous orders 115  00 

By  cash  paid  agricultural  orders 200  00 

By  cash  paid  horticultural  orders 400  00 

By  cash  paid  horse  orders 2,317  00 

By  cash  paid  cattle  orders 993  00 

By  cash  paid  sheep  orders 360  00 

By  cash  paid  hog  orders 531  00 

By  cash  paid  poultry  orders 175  00 

By  notes  on  hand  not  paid 484  00 

1880. 
Jan.      7.     By  cash  on  hand 12,598  89 

f3,$»9.SS  00 

GEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

RECEIPTS. 

1879.  Dr,  Cr. 

Jan.     7.     To  cash  on  hand $3t363  94 

15.     To  cash  from  State  of  Indiana i.coo  00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

1878. 

Dec.  31.     By  cash  paid  E.  T.  Cox No.  20  I750  00 

1879.  ♦ 

Feb.    I.     By  cash  paid  G,  M.  Levette i  83  33 

Mar.  19.  By  cash  paid  G.  M.  Levette 2  83  33 

Apr.  10.  By  cash  paid  Browning  &  Sloan..  3  22  93 

10.  By  cash  paid  W.  B.  Burford 4  57  15 

10.  By  cash  paid  £.  T.  Cox 5  10  05 

10.  By  cash  paid  John  Collett 6  476  40 

Jan.     5.  By  cash  paid  £.  T.  Cox 7  341  63 

July  28.  By  cash  paid  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co....  8  4  00 

31.  By  cash  paid  T.  A.  Lloyd 9  8  85 
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Aug.    7.  By  cash  paid  Bowen,  Stewart  &  Co.         10 

Sep.  16.     By  cash  paid  T.  A.  Lloyd 11 

Oct.  II.     By  cash  paid  O.  B.  Gilkey 12 

30.     By  cash  paid  John  CoUett 13 

1880. 
Jan.     7.     By  cash  on  hand 


^5  9« 

10  38 

26  33 
20  00 

2,963  64 


14,863  9^   ^,863  94 


Respectfully  submitted, 

CARLOS  DICKSON, 

Treasurer^ 


GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Honorable  President  and  Members  of  the  Delegate  and  State  Board: 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  you  my  second  re- 
port as  Superintendent  of  your  Board. 

Being  my  own  successor,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  my  first  report, 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1879,  showing  the  condition  of  the  State 
Fair  Grounds  and  buildings  at  that  date. 

It  was  a  well  known  fact  tbat  the  old  race  track  was  worn  out  until  it 
had  become  as  hard  as  an  ordinary  turnpike.  I  commenced  work  on  the 
track  on  the  29th  of  April.  After  commencing  I  concluded  that  the  best 
thing  I  could  do  for  the  interests  of  the  Board  would  be  to  make  the 
track  first-class  in  every  way,  in  order  to  induce  a  better  class  of  horses 
to  come  to  our  Fairs  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered.  I  proceeded  to 
widen  out  the  home-stretch  from  4a  to  60  feet,  and  the  back-stretch  from 
33  to  44.  In  making  the  turns  I  made  a  rise  of  one  inch  to  the  foot,  and 
in  order  to  get  the  distance  and  grade,  it  became  necessary  to  move  over 
5,ocx>  loads  of  dirt  on  wagons.  I  covered  the  entire  surface  of  the  track 
with  four  inches  of  soil,  and  when  complete,  it  was  pronounced  by  the 
best  horsemen  of^the  city  as  equal  to  any  half-mile  track  in  this  or  any 
of  the  adjoining  States. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  will  say  that  I  have  not  allowed  the  manure 
made  on  the  grounds  to  be  taken  away,  and  would  suggest  to  my  sue. 
cessor  that  the  same  be  spread  evenly  over  the  track  in  the  month  of 
March  and  plowed  under,  being  careful  not  to  turn  the  soil  to  a  depth 
greater  than  three  inches.  If  this  plan  is  adopted  it  will  keep  the  track 
in  good  driving  condition  at  a  small  expense  to  the  Board  each  season. 
In  rebuilding  the  track  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  old  fence, 
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which  was  so  rotten  that  but  few  of  the  posts  could  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  fence.  Those  that  would  not  answer  I  used  in  the  way 
of  stringers  in  reflooring  the  hog  pens. 

As  stated  in  my  former  report,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Committee  on 
Fair  Grounds,  the  roof  on  the  Exposition  Building,  and  also  on  the  En- 
gine House,  had  to  be  re-covered,  which  was  done  by  contract,  at  a  cost 
of  I2.04  per  square.  The  material  used  was  the  best  quality  of  felt 
(3-ply),  with  pitch  and  gravel,  the  work  being  warranted  for  a  term  of 
five  years.     Also  a  general  repair  and  painting  of  all  the  towers. 

A  section  of  the  building  on  the  west  of,  and  adjoining  the  main  build- 
ing, was  removed  and  the  building  refitted  for  the  display  of  horticul- 
tural and  agricultural  products. 

The  old  Poultry  Hall  was  dismantled,  an  addition  of  36  feet  added, 
and  the  entire  building  covered  with  a  new  gravel  roof  and  fitted  up  as 
a  poultry  hall,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Poultry  Association. 

A  portion  of  the  old  Power  Hall  was  torn  down  and  the  balance  fitted 
np  with  floors,  etc.,  and  divided  into  seven  parts  and  rented  out  for 
dining  halls.  A  new  power  hall,  30  x  150  feet,  was  built,  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate a  line  of  machinery  on  each  side  of  a  center  driving  shaft, 
making  a  total  length  of  300  feet,  which  was  thought  would  be  sufficient 
to  accommodate  all  who  might  want  power  to  propel  their  machinery. 
But  it  was  found,  after  the  Fair  commenced,  that  it  would  require  at 
least  twice  that  amount  of  space  to  accommodate  the  exhibitors  who 
wished  to  show  machinery  in  motion.  It  was  a  matter  of  much  regret 
that  we  were  unable  to  meet  all  the  demands  on  us  for  space  to  ex- 
hibit, but  through  the  kindness  of  many  of  the  large  exhibitors  a  por- 
tion of  the  space  taken  by  them  was  surrendered  to  those  who  had  not 
been  fortunate  in  getting  in  on  time;  so  that  all  exhibitors  at  our  late 
Fair  were  able  to  make  something  of  a  display. 

The  building  known  as  Music  Hall  was  removed  to  the  east  of  the  Ex- 
position Building — a  distance  of  eighty  feet,  and  fitted  up  for  a  dining 
hall.  The  dwelling  house  required  a  general  overhauling;  new  floor 
having  to  be  laid  over  the  entice  varandah,  and  the  addition  on  the 
north  side  entirely  rebuilt ;  also,  a  new  platform  around  the  house. 

A  building  was  erected  over  the  old  fountain  for  the  reception  of  Pres- 
ident Hayes  and  party,  which  will  be  found  very  useful  and  convenient 
at  future  fairs.  A  large  amount  of  work  was  required  in  fitting  up  the 
Women's  Department  in  the  Exposition  Building,  as  also  in  the  other 
departments  on  the  upper  floor.  It  is  hoped  that  the  changes  made  for 
their  accommodation  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  next  fair.  I  adopted 
the  same  plan  as  last  year  in  renting  pumps,  but  two  new  wells  were  re- 
quired for  this  year,  which  made  an  additional  expense. 
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Also,  in  the  repair  of  stables  I  rented  a  large  amount  of  lumber,  re- 
turning the  same  at  the  close  of  the  Fair,  paying  for  the  rental  of  same 
at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  thousand  feet.  The  condition  of  the  stalls  on  the 
east  side  is  good ;  on  the  north  it  is  barely  possible  to  make  them  answer 
the  purpose  of  stables  for  stableing  horses. 

The  cattle  stalls  and  sheep  stables  are  in  a  horrible  condition.  The 
frames  of  these  buildings  could  be  made  to  answer  a  good  purpose  for 
several  years  if  new  roofs  of  either  shingles  or  lumber  were  put  on  them. 
In  their  present  condition  they  could  not  be  used  in  case  a  rain  storm 
should  occur  during  the  time  of  holding  a  Fair.  I  would  advise  their 
repair  before  the  time  of  holding  our  next  State  Fair.  I  had  new  floors 
laid  in  all  of  the  hog  pens  attached  to  the  west  fence ;  but  the  fence 
itself  is  in  bad  condition. 

If  the  Board  continues  to  hold  their  Fairs  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  I 
would  recommend  that  the  State  Ditch  be  utilized  by  constructing  sta- 
bling and  pens  over  the  same,  which  can  easily  be  done  by  constructing 
the  same  on  trestle  work.  At  our  last  State  Fair  we  found  it  impossible 
to  accommodate  all  who  demanded  stables  for  horses,  and  in  order  to 
*  accommodate  the  demand  at  the  next  Fair,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety 
of  moving  the  four  stands,  numbers  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  to  the  east  side  of 
the  grounds  in  line  with  the  stalls  already  there,  and  convert  them  into 
horse  stables,  making  at  least  forty  more  stalls  on  the  grounds  now  occu- 
pied by  these  stands.  I  would  allow  some  of  the  large  manufacturers  of 
this  and  other  States  to  erect  buildings  that  will  be  an  honor  to  the 
Society,  in  which  the  goods  manufactured  and  sold  by  them  will  be 
placed  on  exhibition,  the  same  being  erected  without  expense  to  the 
Society,  thereby  obviating  the  necessity  of  a  further  expenditure  of  money 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  exhibitors. 

I  am  assured  by  parties  interested  in  the  construction  and  sale  of  lead- 
ing farm  machinery  that  buildings  equal  to  those  on  the  great  fair 
grounds  at  St.  Louis  will  be  constructed,  if  such  an  arrangement  can  be 
made  for  them. 

It  is  a  well  known  and  admitted  fact  that  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  railroads  of  the  State  we  could  not  make  a  success  of  our  State  Fairs. 
The  very  low  rate  of  fare  now  made  on  most  of  the  roads  entering  the 
city  is  inducing  people  to  come  from  remote  parts  of  the  State,  and  any 
and  all  suggestions  made  to  us  by  the  managers  of  these  different  lines 
are  entitled  to  a  careful  consideration  at  our  hands.  A  short  time  pre. 
vious  to  the  holding  of  our  last  State  Fair  a  committee  of  these  railroad 
managers,  consisting  of  Mr.  V.  T.  Malott,  of  the  I.,  P.  &  C.  R.  R.,  Mr. 
C.  C.  Gale,  of  the  Bee  Line,  and  Major  Hening,  of  the  I.,  B.  &  W., 
called  on  President  Mitchell,  Secretary  Heron  and  myself,  and  made  the 
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following  suggestions,  to  wit :  That  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  be 
requested  to  make  better  provisions  for  the  comfort  of  visitors  at  our 
State  Fairs  who  wish  to  witness  the  races  and  other  amusements  on  the 
race  conrse,  by  either  refitting  a  portion  of  the  amphitheater  with  suita- 
ble seating,  or  else  erect  another  building  at  some  point  on  the  line  of 
the  track  and  fit  it  with  box  seating  and  charge  for  the  same  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expense  of  its  erection. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  return  to  the  President  and  Secretary  and  each 
member  of  the  Board  my  thanks  for  their  kind  assistance  in  aiding  me  to 
make  a  success  in  the  management  of  the  aifairs  of  the  Board,  and  also 
to  the  officers  and  men  composing  the  able  police  force,  both  day  and 
night.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

R.  M.  LOCKHART, 

Central  Superintendent, 


Reports  from  heads  of  departments  were  read  as  follows: 

THE  HORSE  DEPARTMENT. 


Henry  C.  Meredith,  Superintendent. 


The  Horse  Department,  this  season,  had  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
displays  ever  made  in  the  State.  The  list  of  entries  shows  the  following : 
Thoroughbreds,  9  entries;  general  purposes,  100;  light  harness,  86; 
heavy  draft,  76;  speed,  37;  matches  and  saddle,  29;  sweepstakes,  74; 
jacks,  mules,  etc.,  34;  making  a  total  of  445  entries,  an  increase  over 
last  year  of  28  per  cent.  There  were  only  291  stalls,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  find  accommodations  for  the  large  display  of  stock,  for  which  many 
cattle  stalls  had  to  be  used. 

The  show  was  begun  on  Wednesday  and  completed  Saturday  after- 
noon, the  entire  interim  being  occupied  in  pushing  the  exhibition  to  the 
full  capacity  of  the  grounds  and  committees  in  attendance.  The  rings 
of  horses  were  so  large  and  competition  so  close  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty the  judges  could  complete  their  awards.  Fortunately,  however, 
prompt  and  competent  jadges  were  placed  in  this  department,  and  I  am 
under  great  obligations  to  the  gentlemen  who  served  in  this  capacity  for 
the  rapid,  intelligent  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  their  duties  were 
performed.  The  decisions  almost  universally  met  with  marked  approval, 
both  from  owners  and  spectators.  This  was  the  case  in  the  speed  rings, 
where  usually  the  greatest  difficulty  occurs  in  satisfying  all  parties.  It 
is  worthy  of  mention  that  no  protests  were  filed  against  any  awards  that 
were  made. 
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The  time  track  had  been  greatly  improved  during  the  season  at  a  total 
expense  of  $864.05,  adding  very  much  to  the  displays  in  front  of  the 
grand  stand  of  large  and  attractive  rings  of  horses,  and  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  speed  rings.  The  large  number  of  horses  in  some  of  the 
races  could  scarcely  have  been  satisfactorily  started  on  the  old  track. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  larger  crowds  could  not  have  been  present 
to  witness  the  large  and  attractive  displays  made  in  many  of  the  rings — 
notably  harness  horses.  The  show  was  necessarily  begun  early  in  the 
day,  when  the  grand  stand  nor  the  surrounding  grounds  were  yet  filled 
with  visitors,  and  several  very  fine  shows  were  practically  made  to  empty 
seats.  The  immense  crowds  which  later  in  the  day  filled  all  the  avail- 
able  space  missed  some  of  the  most  delightful  and  instructive  sights  of 
the  whole  exhibition.  This  might  be  largely  remedied  by  beginning  the 
show  earlier  in  the  week,  and  the  morning  shows  could  be  delayed  with 
the  gathering  of  visitors.  A  band  of  music  should  also  serve  to  attract 
visitors  in  that  direction  early  in  the  day.  The  crowds  gathered,  how- 
ever, near  the  time  the  speed  horses  were  called,  and  the  immense 
crowds  in  the  grand  stand,  as  well  as  entirely  around  the  time  track,  at- 
tested the  intense  interest  in  this  attractive  feature  of  the  Fair. 

The  rules  adopted  by  the  Board  at  a  late  sitting  to  neither  keep  time 
or  distance  flag,  but  otherwise  conform  to  the  published  rules,  brought 
out  the  best  horses  and  incited  them  to  trot  for  the  money.  There  were 
no  horses  pulled,  and  every  driver,  without  fear  of  a  record  staring  him 
in  the  face,  tried  to  get  to  the  front.  It  made  grand  sport  to  see  the 
hotly  contested  heats,  and  the  crowds  in  attendance  fully  appreciated  it. 
The  2:40  trot  was  specially  exciting,  which  required  eleven  heats  and 
three  days  to  finish.  It  is  worthy  of  reference  that  amidst  the  wildest 
excitement  of  these  immense  crowds  there  were  no  fights,  accidents, 
drunkenness,  or  profanity.  The  best  of  order  was  maintained  throughout, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  any  one. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest  in  horse  stock  in  the  State,  and 
great  efforts  are  made  by  breeders  to  secure  the  best  horses  in  form  and 
blood  that  are  to  be  found.  Enterprising  gentlemen  are  expending 
much  time  and  money  in  getting  the  best  selections  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  horse  stock  is  visibly  showing  the  effects  produced  by 
this  laudable  work.  The  horse  is  an  animal  that  enters  into  our  every 
movement,  either  in  pleasure,  business  Or  commerce,  and  it  is  to  the  im- 
provements that  are  being  made  in  all  classes  to  which  I  refer — the  light 
road  horse,  the  coach,  saddle,  driving,  and  general  purpose  horse,  as 
well  as  the  one  who  bears  the  weighty  burden  of  commerce — the  heavy 
draft  horse — are  each  receiving  yearly  accessions  to  their  ranks  of  valu- 
able breeding  animals. 
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Indiana  is  favorably  located,  and  has  the  best  of  soil,  climate,  grass, 
grain,  etc.,  for  the  production  of  good  horses,  and  there  is  no  reason' why 
she  should  not  raise  superior  animals  in  large  numbers  to  supply  the  best 
horse  markets  of  the  world.  A  large  revenue  it  already  being  brought 
to  the  State  from  this  source,  and  it  could  be  and  is  being  largely  in- 
creased by  breeding  still  more  of  the  higher  classes. 


j» 


CATTLE  DEPARTMENT. 


Dkmpsey  Seybold,  Superintendent, 


The  show  of  Short-horns  was  as  numerous  as  at  any  of  the  fairs  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  the  quality  was  fully  up  to  any  show  ever  exhib- 
ited. On  the  State  Fair  Grounds  every  available  stall  was  occupied,  and 
all  of  the  cattle  could  not  be  accommodated  on  the  grounds.  There 
were  exhibitors  of  Short-horns  present  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  The  principal  exhibitors  were  Harvey  Sodowsky,  of  Illi- 
nois; J.  R.  Anderson  and  J.  S.  Steele,  of  Anderson,  Ohio;  J.  Thomp- 
son, of  Kentucky ;  L.  H.  Aikman,  J,  Baugh  &  Son,  G.  W.  Lancaster  & 
Brother,  Thomas  Wilhoit  and  E.  C.  Thompson,  of  Indiana.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  awards  of  premiums  it  will  be  seen  that  the  breeders  of  Indi- 
ana carried  off  a  large  share  of  the  red  ribbons,  which  proves  that  Indi- 
an2^  with  all  her  natural  advantages,  will  soon  rank  equal  with  any 
State  for  Short-horns. 

The  show  of  Channel  Island  or  Jersey  cattle  was  very  creditable,  but 
not  so  numerous  as  at  the  last  Fair.  The  reason  assigned  was  that  the 
premiums  offered  by  the  Board  on  Jersey  cattle  were  not  high  enough. 

W.  J.  Hasselman,  city,  showed  in  this  class  twenty-two  head;  J.  H. 
Ruddle,  seven ;  A.  Garetson,  Pendleton,  six ;  M.  L.  Ritzinger,  city, 
three.  S.  H.  Wright,  of  this  city,  showed  some  very  fine  Ayreshires ;  G. 
W.  Lancaster,  some  Devons;  R.  S.  Dorsey,  of  this  city,  and  J,  Thomp- 
son, of  Petersburg,  Ky.,  showed  some  very  fine  Alderneys. 

Generally,  the  best  of  feeling  among  exhibitors  prevailed.  Commit- 
tees did  their  work  faithfully,  and,  combined  with  the  most  excellent 
weather  with  which  we  were  favored,  made  the  exhibition  in  my  depart- 
ment one  of  pleasure  and,  I  think,  of  profit  to  all  concerned. 


5 — Agr.  Rep. 
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HOG  DEPARTMENT. 


L.  3.  Custer,  Suptrintendent. 

The  show  in  the  Hog  Department  at  the  late  State  Fair  was  very  full 
and  equally  satisfactory.  The  array  of  hogs  on  exhibition  was  a  most 
gratifying  indication  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  husbandry,  and 
the  intelligent  and  successful  efforts  our  farmers  are  making  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  stock.  All  of  the  standard  breeds  were  represented 
by  fine  specimens  that  could  not  be  excelled,  the  Poland  China  and  Berk- 
shire breeds  predominating.     The  following  is  the  number  of  entries : 

Poland  China ..175  entries. 

Berkshire 65  entries. 

Large  white  breeds 25  entries. 

Suffolk.  Essex,  etc 28  entries. 

Jersey  Reds 4  entries. 

IN   SWEEPSTAKES. 

Boars 30  entries. 

Sows 31  entries. 

Herds  of  i  boar  and  5  sows 14  entries. 

372  entries  in  all,  comprising  over  500  head  of  hogs. 

Coming  on  the  ground  early  on  Monday  morning  I  found  a  great 
many  of  the  pens  already  occupied.  The  General  Superintendent  had 
the  pens  arranged  in  divisions  in  a  systematized  manner,  but  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  labors  it  was  impossible  to  pay  any  attention  whatever  to 
the  special  location  of  the  different  breeds,  and  the  pens  were  assigned 
without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  breed ;  therefore,  they  were  all 
mixed  up.  If  we  wanted  to  find  all  of  any  particular  breed,  every  pen 
on  the  ground  had  to  be  examined.  I  do  not  think  that  the  General 
Superintendent  could  do  any  better,  but  I  do  think  that  the  Department 
Superintendent  should  be  on  the  ground  at  least  two  days  before  the 
commencement  of  the  fair,  and  have  the  different  breeds  assigned  to 
separate  divisions.  In  this  time  he  would  also  get  the  run  of  thein  all,  so 
that  when  the  awarding  committees  are  ready  to  make  the  examination 
the  Superintendent  would  be  ready  without  delay. 

By  an  error  in  the  rules  and  regulations  the  Awarding  Committee  wa» 
not  permitted  to  commence  the  awarding  of  premiums  until  Wednesday. 
The  Presidential  reception,  crowd  and  other  impediments  retarded  the 
progress  and  prolonged  the  examination  until  Saturday  noon. 

The  duties  of  the  committees  were  laborious,  and  as  there  were  no  com- 
forts or  accommodations  of  any  kind  where  the  committees  could  retire  la 
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cast  their  ballots,  or  for  consultation,  they  were  compelled  to  be  con- 
stantly on  their  feet  in  the  hot  sun  and  continually  exposed  to  intrusions 
and  annoyances  from  eavesdroppers,  bystanders,  and  other  impertinents 
who  interfere  with  the  consultations  of  the  committees.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  a  suitable  place  be  prepared  where  the  committees  could  retire 
from  the  hot  sun  and  crowd,  and  cast  their  ballots  in  private  and  arrange 
the  entries  without  any  annoyance  whatever. 

I  would  also  recommend,  as  my  predecessor  has  heretofore  done,  '*  that 
additional  sweepstakes  premiums  be  provided  in  future,  so  as  to  more 
nearly  equalize  the  premiums  between  those  of  the  different  breeds  in 
which  the  competition  is  most  nearly  balanced." 


SHEEP  AND  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


S.  R.  Quick,  Superintendent, 


To  the  Indiana  State  and  Delegate  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  beg  leave 
to  make  the  following  report  of  my  Department.  In  the  sheep  depart- 
ment there  were  232  entries  made,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was 
the  best  sheep  show  that  ever  was  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  numbers  of  entries  and  numbers  of  sheep,  but  it  may  be  consid- 
ered the  best  ever  made  in  Indiana,  and  the  exhibitors  were  courteous 
gentlemen  and  worthy  of  better  accommodations  than  they  had.  The 
sheep  pens,  I  think,  are  badly  constructed  and  in  bad  repair,  and  I  would 
recommend  that  they  be  rebuilt  and  so  constructed  as  to  give  the 
herdsmen  and  their  flocks  good  comfortable  quarters ;  and  let  it  be  well 
advertised  that  we  are  prepared  to  give  them  good  and  comfortable  accom. 
modations,  and  I  think  this  will  be  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  our 
fair,  and  by  so  doing  I  think  that  the  Indiana  State  Fair  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  sheep  showing  fairs  in  the  United  States,  as  we  had  this 
season  some  of  the  best  flocks  from  Canada,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  the 
finest  show  from  Indiana  that  was  ever  made. 

In  regard  to  the  poultry  show  there  were  382  entries ;  I  think  as  fine  a 
lot  as  ever  was  exhibited  ;  and  the  committee,  consisting  of  Joseph  Fool, 
of  Greensburg,  and  William  H.  Fry,  of  Indianapolis,  gave  entire  satis- 
faction in  their  awards,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  The  poultry 
exhibition  building  is  a  good  one,  but  is  not  near  large  enough,  in  my 
opinion;  it  should  be  enlarged  before  another  show  is  made.  And  I  would 
also  recommend  that  some  poultry  man  be  appointed  to  superintend  that 
department  and  that  alone;  for  I  find  it  necessary  for  the  superintendent 
to  be  there  all  the  time,  and  all  that  any  one  man  wants  to  do  to  superin- 
tend that  department.    All  of  which  I  respectfully  submit. 
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GRAIN  AND  VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 


R.  P.  Haynes,  Superintendent, 


In  this  department  the  exhibition  was  fully  up  to  any  of  the  late  pre- 
ceding years,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  A  full  line  of  garden  prod- 
ucts of  superior  quality  was  the  admiration  of  the  many  visitors  who 
constantly  thronged  the  hall.  The  field  products  of  our  State  were  of 
fine  quality,  attesting  the  fact  that  the  year  was  one  of  unusual  yield. 

Com,  one  of  the  great  staples  of  our  State,  in  quality  was  up  to  the 
standard  of  excellence  gained  in  the  State. 

The  wheat  exhibited  comprised  a  large  number  of  varieties,  probably 
more  than  usual,  and  no  doubt  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  various  soils 
of  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  any  particular  variety,  only  by  taking  other  facts  in  connection  with 
this  exhibition  and  examination.  These  would  tend  to  show  that  the 
variety  known  as  Fultz  has  been  the  most  productive  and  has  proven  a 
very  hardy  wheat. 

The  total  number  of  entries  in  this  department  was  462. 

These  facts  help  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  Indiana  occupies  a  front 
rank  in  the  sisterhood  of  States  in  the  production  of  all  the  grains, 
grasses  and  cereals  known  to  our  climate  and  latitude. 

A  large  number  of  the  articles  formerly  entered  and  placed  in  this 
department  for  exhibition  were  placed,  at  my  suggestion,  in  the  ladies' 
department,  on  account  of  their  being  better  cared  for.  This  transfer 
embraced  canned  fruits,  jellies,  cakes,  wines,  preserves,  bread,  butter, 
cheese,  pickles,  honey,  etc. 


MECHANICAL    DEPARTMENT, 


John  N.  Turner,  Superintendent, 


The  exhibition  in  this  department  was  unprecedented ;  never  since  the 
organization  of  the  agricultural  department  in  our  State  has  there  been 
such  a  display  of  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions, 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  full  and  complete  description  of 
articles  on  exhibition  worthy  of  notice  will  be  given  by  the  committee, 
which  will  appear  in  the  annual  report. 

Our  worthy  Superintendent,  Mr.  Locxhart,  had  made  provision  for  the 
usual  number  of  exhibits  in  this  department,  but  I  found  the  space 
allotted  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  was  compelled  to  use  grounds 
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that  we  retained  heretofore  for  avenues  and  walk-ways.  I  also  found 
the  supply  of  watenfar  short  of  the  demand ;  the  large  number  of  boil- 
ers required  more  water  than  the  wind-mills  would  pump;  hence  we  had 
to  supply  the  deficiency  by  hauling  water  from  a  distance,  and  having 
one  pump  continually  going  by  hand. 

Owing  to  the  large  space  occupied  by  this  department,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Superintendent  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  exhibitors  unless  he  is 
supplied  with  some  kind  of  small  office  as  **  headquarters,"  where  he  can 
be  found  at  all  times. 

Exhibitors  from  different  States  who  had  already  attended  several 
States'  fairs,  spoke  very  highly  of  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  treated  by  the  officers  of  our  fair,  and  gave  assurances  of  annual  at- 
tendance. 


CARRIAGES,  WAGONS  AND  FURNITURE. 


B.  H.  Hancock,  Superintendent. 


That  branch  of  the  Mechanical  Department  under  my  supervision  em- 
braces carriages,  wagons,  furniture,  burial  cases,  house  decorations,  etc.,* 
and  was,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  any  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever 
made  in  the  State.  Some  of  the  furniture  was  grand  and  elaborate,  es- 
pecially the  display  of  house  furnishing  goods,  furniture  and  burial  cases. 
I  could  not  do  justice  to  individual  exhibitors  by  alluding  to  any  special 
display,  as  all  were  of  such  a  high  order.  The  committee  on  special 
merits  in  their  report  give  an  extended  description  of  each  exhibit,  which 
will  be  found  of  unusual  interest.  The  display  of  carriages  and  wagons ' 
was  good,  but  would  have  been  better  but  for  want  of  more  room. 

The  part  of  the  building  for  exhibiting  carriages  and  wagons  hereto- 
fore  was  abandoned  for  that  purpose  on  complaint  of  exhibitors,  for  want 
of  proper  light,  caused  by  the  bridge  across  the  open  space  in  the  center 
of  the  hall,  which  I  would  recommend  to  be  removed  before  another 
Fair.  It  would  not  only  greatly  improve  the  space  for  exhibitors  on  the 
lower  floor,  but  would  add  very  much  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
hall  inside  both  from  the  lower  and  upper  floor. 

The  plan  of  writing  up  the  merits  of  exhibits  by  a  special  committee 
instead  of  awarding  premiums  in  the  Mechanical  Department  is,  in  my 
judgment,  an  improvement  in  the  right  direction,  and  seems  to  be  satis- 
factory to  exhibitors.  It  should  be  encouraged  and  even  extended  to  the 
Live  Stock  Department,  that  the  merits  of  the  different  breeds  of  stock 
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would  be  reported  and   preserved  for  future  reference.     This   mode  of 
managing  the  Mechanical  Department  is  different  frftm  other  Fa.irs. 

I  doubt  whether  one  exhibitor  out  of  ten  would  prefer  to  return  to  the 
old  way  of  exhibiting  for  premiums,  which  creates  a  clashing  of  interest 
frequently  engenders  ill-feeling,  and  interferes  with  the  legitimate  adver" 
tising  for  which  our  State  Fairs  are  so  well  adapted. 


TEXTILE   FABRICS  DEPARTMENT. 


Jacob  Mutz,  SuperintemienU 


I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  you  a  limited  report  from  Textile 
Fabrics  Department.  To  say  that  the  space  allotted  to  these  attractive 
features  of  the  Fair  was  literally  packed  would  be  to  draw  it  mildly. 
The  wonder  is  how  the  people  retained  their  good  humor  while  being 
shoved  and  crowded,  while  the  mercury  was  up  in  the  nineties,  with  Au- 
gust weather  in  October ;  but  the  crowd  remained  good-natured  in  self- 
defense.  Despite  the  great  heat  and  the  suflfocating  condition  of  the 
crowded  hall,  the  most  of  the  people,  especially  the  ladies,  spent  some 
time  before  each  case,  and  were  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  everything, 
which  was  in  all  cases  judiciously  applied,  as  the  ladies  are  naturally 
good  critics,  especially  in  embroideries,  knitting,  tapestry,  spatter,  hair 
and  shell  work,  not  to  speak  of  the  elegant  perfumeries,  laces,  silks,  vel- 
vets and  jewelry.  The  committees  had  an  arduous  time  of  it  this  year, 
as  all  the  exhibits  were  beautiful  and  deserving,  but  the  ladies  were  zeal- 
ous in  the  cause  of  sight-seeing,  and  critics  were  as  thick  as  the  falling 
•leaves  in  autumn.  The  enthusiasm  over  the  Textile  and  Ladies'  Depart- 
ment ran  very  high,  and  the  ladies  deserve  great  praise.  How  delighted 
were  those  ladies  whose  nimble  fingers  had  been  busy  for  months  getting 
ready  for  the  great  State  Fair  when  they  saw  those  beautiful  cases  gar- 
landed by  red  and  blue  ribbons.  Many  thanks  to  the  ladies  for  their  val- 
uable assistance. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  HORTICULTURE  AND  EDUCATION, 


W.   H.  Ragan,  Superintendent 


Having  had  two  departments,  viz.,  the  Horticultural  and  Educational, 
at  the  last  State  fair  under  my  immediate  supervision,  I  have  deemed  it 
prudent  to  embrace  both  reports  under  one  general  heading. 
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HORTICULTURAL   DEPARTMENT. 

This  was  fairly  represented,  though  by  no  means  what  it  has  formerly 
been.  The  causes  were  apparent.  When  the  Board  was  able  to  offer 
exhibitors  in  this  department  such  facilities  for  exhibiting  to  a  good  ad- 
Tantage  in  the  admirably  adapted  Floral  Hall,  with  its  grottoes,  its 
water-falls,  its  fountains  and  its  parterres,  and  the  temptation  of  a  liberal 
premium  list,  your  Superintendent  found  little  difficulty  in  making  the 
horticultural  department  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  our  fairs. 
But,  alas !  Floral  Hall,  long  since  vanished  in  smoke  and  ashes,  and  the 
financial  misfortunes  of  the  Board,  falling  heavily  upon  all  esthetical  de- 
partments of  our  premium  lists,  has  so  detracted  from  the  inducements 
offered  exhibitors,  that  it  has  been  with  great  difficulty  that  the  depart- 
ment has  been  made  at  all  respectable  for  the  last  few  years.  Your 
Superintendent  has  had  to  improvise  exhibition  space,  and  labor  with 
exhibitors,  in  order  to  have  anything  like  a  creditable  showing  for  his 
department.  We  have  had  the  department  divided — fruits  in  one  place, 
plants  in  another,  and  cut-flowers  in  yet  another — a  very  unsatisfactory 
arrangement  for  exhibitors,  visitors,  Superintendent  and  committees,  yet 
we  have  endeavored  to  be  satisfied,  knowing  full  well  the  many,  many 
troubles  and  trials  the  Board  has  passed  through  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  exhibition  last  fall  was  much  better  than  we  have  had  since  the 
burning  of  Floral  Hall. 

The  old  Poultry  Hall,  at  the  west  end  of  the  main  building,  was  taken 
for  horticultural  and  agricultural  products.  This  was  trimmed  up  and 
arranged  as  nicely  and  as  economically  as  possible,  and  Pomona,  Flora 
and  Ceres  were  crowned  reigning  deities  therein. 

The  space  allotted  to  horticulture  was  handsomely  filled,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  exhibition  reflected  credit  alike  upon  the  exhibitors  and 
the  management.  Much  grumbling,  however,  especially  in  the  plant 
department,  was  experienced,  owing  to  the  meager  character  of  our  pre- 
mium list.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Board  may  feel  warranted,  in  view 
of  the  great  expense  and  risk  attending  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  and 
in  view  of  the  beauty  and  effect  of  a  good  horticultural  exhibit,  to  add 
somewhat  to  the  appropriation  for  premiums  in  this  department.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  moral  tendencies  of  an  exhibition  of  horti- 
cultural products;  neither  can  a  doubt  exist  as  to  its  attractiveness. 

EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT. 

A  department  of  education  was  created  in  1878  over  which  the  writer 
has  had  the  honor  of  presiding  for  both  years  of  its  existence.  The  ex- 
periment, for  such  it'  may  be  considered,  has  proven  quite  satisfactory. 
It  has  not  only  formed  an  attractive  feature  of  the  last  two  fairs,  but  your 
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'  superintendent  has  good  reason  to  believe  it  has  had  a  good  effect  upon 
the  schools  of  our  State.  It  is  true  but  few  of  the  schools,  mainly  of  the 
larger  cities  and  towns,  have  so  far  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  their  work  to  the  public  through  this  channel,  but  that  the 
department  is  destined  to  grow  more  and  more  popular  from  year  to  year 
I  have  no  manner  of  doubt. 

Thus  far  this  department  has  been  a  comparatively  inexpensive  one, 
the  Board  paying  no  premiums  on  the  exhibits,  but  offering  instead  a  di' 
ploma  of  merit  for  such  exhibitions  as  in  the  judgment  of  a  committee 
might  appear  to  be  of  real  merit.  The  work  exhibited  has  consisted  of 
such  school  work  as  might  properly  emanate  from  the  schools  of  the 
State ;  drawings,  solutions  of  problems,  penmanship,  charts,  elementary 
work,  compositions,  essays,  etc.,  constituting  the  features  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

Your  Superintendent  feels  proud  of  the  efforts  already  made,  and  would 
most  respectfully  suggest  the  continuation  of  the  department,  with  such 
amendments  and  changes  as  the  Board  may  see  fit  to  adopt. 


REPORT   OF   THE   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   SPACE   AND   AR 
RANGEMENT  OF  EXHIBITORS  AT  THE  LATE  STATE  FAIR. 


BY  W.    H.   RAGAN. 


Mn  President: 

In  volunteering  this  report,  not  heretofore  required,  I  shall  aim  to 
speak  in  brief  of  the  work  performed  by  myself  as  Superintendent  of 
Space,  and  the  good  results  that  may  follow  in  the  future  by  the  adoption 
of  a  few  suggestions  that  I  shall  venture  to  make.  Early  in  August  last 
I  began  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  Fair  by  visiting,  conversing  and 
corresponding  with  persons  from  whom  I  expected  exhibits.  I  found 
many  of  these  ready  to  complain  of  former  treatment.  This  grew  largely 
out  of  the  fact  that  heretofore  we  had  often  required  them  to  move  after 
once  locating  and  almost  getting  themselves  ready  for  exhibition,  or  that 
exhibitors  were  so  located  as  to  infringe  upon  each  other's  rights,  thus 
becoming  a  fruitful  source  of  discontent  and  grumbling.  Such  persons 
were,  suspicious  that  a  further  attempt  at  exhibition  would  only  involve 
them  in  the  usual  unpleasant  consequences,  and  often  expressed  a  deter- 
mination to  remain  away.  A  few  words  of  confident  assurance  that  there 
was  to  be  a  new  order  of  things  in  this  particular  generally  sufiSiced  to  al- 
lay the  suspicion  and  bring  them  out,  as  the  sequel  so  abundantly  verifies.. 
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The  rule  adopted  was  equal  and  exact  justice,  never  to  assign  an  ex- 
hibitor to  a  space  that  would  afterwards  be  denied  him,  and  rule  to  the 
line,  **  thus  far  and  no  farther,"  in  reference  to  boundaries.  With  this 
rule  strictly  adhered  to,  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  report  that  with 
perhaps  a  single  exception,  every  exhibitor  accepted  his  treatment  as  fair 
and  satisfactory. 

There  was,  however,  much  complaint  about  the  failure  or  rather  the 
difficulties  attending  the  compliance  with  rule  second,  'as  published  in 
our  premium  list,  the  rule  in  regard  to  the  issuing  of  exhibitors'  passes' 

This  rule  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  member  having  charge  of  the  depart' 
ment  to  recommend  the  issuing  of  passes.  Such  a  rule  must  forever 
create  confusion  and  dissatisfaction.  Exhibitors  are  at  a  loss  to  find  the 
proper  person.  They  may  not  know  him,  and  he  has  no  particular  place 
where  he  may  at  all  times  be  found,  nor  has  he  time  amidst  a  thousand 
other  duties  to  make  himself  familiar  with  their  real  or  imaginary  wants. 

This  whole  matter  should  be  left  exclusively  to  the  care  of  the  member 
having  charge  of  space,  and  he  should  be  relieved,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  other  duties.  He  should  also  be  required  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
passes  issued,  and  to  whom,  for  which  he  should  account  to  the  Board  in 
his  annual  report  follow;ing.  In  this  way  only  can  this  business  be  system* 
atized  and  exhibitors  served  fairly,  I  would  also  suggest  that  the  season 
pass  be  abolished,  and  that  instead  so  many  day  tickets  as  the  exhibit 
may  entitle  the  owner  to,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Space,  may  be  issued  by  that  official  from  day  to  day.  This  will  satisfy- 
all  the  real  necessities  of  our  exhibitors,  and  remove  the  temptation  to* 
abuse  so  often  indulged  in  by  exhibitors  of  flexible  consciences,  while  it 
will  greatly  reduce  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  doorkeepers  and 
augment  our  treasury. 


The  order  of  business  was  suspended,  and  Miss  Naylor 

I 

read  a  report  from  the  Woman's  Department. 

REPORT  OF  THE  WOMAN'S   STATE   INDUSTRIAL   ASSOCIA^ 

TION. 

Gentlemen  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  thought,  which  came  like  an  inspiration  to  some  of  our  ladies  in 
the  fall  of  1878,  that  there  should  be  a  **  Woman's  Department"  at  our 
State  Fair,  has,  like  the  **  mustard  seed,''  grown  into  a  great  tree,  in  the 
branches  of  which  there  lodged  this  year  birds  of  gay  plumage,  soft- 
furred  animals,  exquisite  and  delicate  painting  on  china  and  silk,  wood 
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and  stone ;  beautiful  embroidery,  tapestry  and  fine  lace,  fit  to  adorn  a 
palace,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heavier  domestic  fabrics  *<  too  numerous  to 
mention,''  and  the  display  in  the  culinary  department  of  delicious  cakes 
and  jellies,  and  wholesome  bread,  all  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  woman's 
hand  and  brain. 

The  encouragement  given  by  your  honorable  Board,  and  the  success  of 
the  first  effort,  led  to  the  permanent  organization  of  the  **  Woman's  In- 
dustrial Association  of  Indiana,"  for  the  purpose  of  extending  and  in- 
creasing the  interest  in  this  special  department  of  our  future  State  Fairs, 
thus  stimulating  the  women  to  renewed  energy,  and  an '  honorable 
emulation  to  ^xcei  in  whatever  their  hands  find  to  do.  To  this  end,  at 
the  meeting  of  your  Executive  Board,  held  last  May,  a  corresponding 
secretary  was  deemed  necessary,  and  Miss  Mary  D.  Naylor,  of  Craw- 
fordsville,  was  appointed  to  that  office,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  corre- 
spond, as  far  as  possible,  with  ladies  over  the  State,  enlisting  them  in 
this  cause,  for  which  service  she  was  to  be  paid  ^loo.  Into  this  work 
she  entered  heartily  and  earnestly,  sending  out  more  than  two  hundred 
premium  lists,  followed  by  letters  and  postal  cards,  urging  the  women  of 
the  State  to  exhibit  their  handiwork.  By  writing,  through  the  news- 
papers, and  personal  solicitation,  the  work  was  largely  advertised.  The 
result  of  this  you  saw  with  your  own  eyes  at  our  late  fair. 

The  number  of  exhibits  and  exhibitors  was  greatly  increased,  as  the 
books  will  show.  All  of  the  additional  space  allotted  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  in  quality  and  finish  excelled  that  of  any  previous  year.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  woman's  department  was  the  chief  attrac- 
tion, enhanced,  of  course,  by  the  presence,  on  Thursday,  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Hayes  and  their  party. 

The  young  girls'  department  is  worthy  of  honorable  mention,  and  an- 
other year  we  hope  to  have  both  girls  and  boys  under  sixteen  contribute 
of  their  work. 

The  premium  list  had  been  revised  and  improved  by  a  committee  of  la- 
dies, bringing  into  notice  all  kinds  of  work,  etc.  But  we  beg  leave  to 
suggest  that  it  be  still  further  improved  and  enlarged,  both  as  to  the  kind 
of  exhibits  and  the  amount  of  premiums  paid.  If  we  would  have  first* 
class  competition  we  must  offer  sufficient  inducement  by  giving  larger  pre- 
miums.    Other  States  are  ahead  in  this  matter. 

We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  Machinery  Depart- 
ment from  the  Exposition  building  would  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  all  concerned,  devoting  the  entire  building  to  the 
''Woman's  Department,"  and  whatever  else  may  come  properly  in  con- 
nection with  it.  The  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  would  certainly  be- 
long there.     It  is  our  desire  that  this  department  should  reach  out  la 
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benefit  to  the  women  all  over  our  State,  especially  helping  those  who  are 
trying  to  help  themselves  in  earning  a  livelihood ;  and  out  of  this  we 
hope  may  come  the  establishment  in  this  city  of  an  **  Emporium"  for 
the  sale  of  women's  work,  aided  and  fostered  by  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  the  Woman's  Board  of  Industry  combined.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  work  for  our  next  fair  should  begin  at  once,  if  we  would 
have  it  crowned  with  success. 

Our  report  would  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not,  as  women,  express  our 
high  appreciation  of  the  noble  stand  taken  by  you  in  preventing  the 
sale  of  liquors  on  the  fair  ground.  Having  attained  this  position,  may 
you  ever  "hold  the  fort."  Respectfully  submitted. 

Mary  D.  Naylor, 

January  6,  1880.  Cor,  Sec,  fV,  /.  j4,  of  Indiana, 


Mrs.  Adkinson  read  a  recommendatioD  of  apian  for  con- 
ducting the  Woman's  Department  as  chairwoman  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  ladies  to  prepare  such  recommend- 
ation : 

PETITION  FROM  THE  WOMAN'S  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  better  understanding  of  the  character  of 
the  Woman's  Industrial  Association,  and  that  there  may  be  action  taken 
to  clearly  define  its  labor  and  position  in  the  future,  we  ask  liberty  to 
present  a  brief  outline  of  the  nature  of  our  work,  purposes  and  plans. 
The  Woman's  Department  at  the  Slate  Fair  was  inspired  by  a  noble  and 
unselfish  purpose.  The  Women  engaged  in  it  represented  no  business  or 
manufacture  to  which  the  Fair  would  be  an  advantage ;  few  even  had  ar- 
ticles on  exhibition.  All  worked,  as  was  said  by  President  Seward  in  his 
report,  "without  promise  or  hope  of  reward."  But  they  were  earnestly, 
intensely  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  woman's  work,  woman's 
opportunities  and  woman's  wages.  They  saw  that  in  the  great  annual 
exhibit  of  the  industries  of  the  State,  woman's  work  held  an  insignificant 
position,  and  the  display  was  not  a  fair  representation  of  her  time,  labor 
and  skill.  They  looked  over  the  premium  list  and  saw  that  comparatively 
slight  recognition  was  given  the  products  of  woman's  hand.  They  saw 
too,  that  many  useful  and  important  varieties  of  woman's  work  were  ig- 
nored, while  some  other  kinds,  having  neither  beauty  or  use,  were  en- 
couraged.    Then  it  was  that  these  progressive  women  thought  of  the 
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State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  they  have  thought  of  some  ot^er  corpora- 
tions of  wise  men,  that  *^it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone."  They 
believed  that  through  proper  effort  women  might  be  induced  to  exhibit  a 
larger  variety  and  better  quality  of  work,  thus  making  a  creditable  dis- 
play that  would  inspire  the  visitor  with  respect  for  woman's  hands  and 
brain.  That  the  State  Fair  might  be  made  a  help  to  women ;  that 
through  it  they  might  find  wider  opportunities  and  better  markets  for 
work.  They  believed,  in  brief,  that  the  status  of  woman's  work  at  the 
State  Fair  might  and  ought  to  be  equal  to  that  of  man's.  To  this  end 
they  have  labored,  sparing  neither  time  nor  effort ;  to  this  end  they  are 
here  to-day,  asking  for  your  co-operation,  seeking  for  more  opportunities, 
privileges  and  means  to  carry  out  their  generous  purposes. 

We  have  made  some  mistakes  but  have  profited  by  our  experience. 
We  have  been  disappointed  in  many  things,  yet  have  reason  to  be  en- 
couraged. Not  only  has  the  Woman's  Department  been  a  benefit  to  the 
State  Fair,  awakening  an  interest  in  many  persons  heretofore  indifferent, 
attracting  numerous  visitors  and  adding  to  the  receipts,  but  it  has  helped 
and  encouraged  women,  exalted  the  woman  worker,  and  given  the  pub- 
lic a  higher  opinion  of  the  industries  and  skill  of  the  women  of  Indiana. 

But  what  has  been  done  is  only  a  beginning  of  what  might  be  done. 
Since  the  last  Fair  the  leading  question  before  our  association  has  been, 
**  How  can  the  Woman's  Department  be  managed  to  best  promote  the 
interests  of  women  workers?"  Some  of  us  have  pondered  over  it  'midst 
busy  cares  and  in  lone  hours  of  night.  At  our  last  meeting  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  further  consider  an  approved  plan  for  the 
future  management  of  the  Woman's  Department,  and  present  it  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Our  investigations  have  shown  us  an  astonishing  amount  and  variety 
of  womanly  industry.  So  many  callings  have  women  entered  of  laie, 
that  a  woman's  State  Fair  would  be  possible,  occupying  the  Exposition 
building  and  grounds  and  surpassing  in  novelty,  interest  and  attraction 
any  fair  yet  held.  But  our  association  believes  in  co-operation  between 
men  and  women,  not  in  divorce,  except  for  good  grounds.  We  believe 
that  the  Woman's  Department  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  profitable  features  of  the  Fair ;  that  through  it  the  Fair  can  be  ren- 
dered as  advantageous  to  working  and  business  women  as  it  now  is  to 
working  and  business  men,  and  that  through  it  public  sentiment  can  be 
educated  to  honor  the  woman  who  works  for  a  living. 

These  worthy  objects  can  be  accomplished,  we  think,  by  harmonious 
co-operation  in  purpose  and  intelligent  division  of  labor  and  responsibil- 
ity. Insomuch  as  the  State  Fair  is  a  large  and  constantly  growing  insti- 
tution, representing  many  classes  of  labor;   insomuch  as  the  time  and 
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attention  of  the  State  Board  must  necessarily  be  divided  by  a  multiplicity 
of  details;  and  since  the  ^omen  of  our  association  are  practical  workers, 
acquainted  with  woman's  industries,  woman's  needs  and  woman's  aspira- 
tions, and  having  all  the  best  interests  of  their  sex  at  heart,  it  seems  to 
us  that  a  measure  enabling  our  association  (o  wholly  relieve  the  State 
Board  of  the  work  and  management  of  the  women's  department  would 
be  wise  and  judicsous.  We  ask  you,  therefore,  to  consider  the  propriety 
and  expediency  of  the  following  plan :  That  our  association  be  vested 
with  the  responsibily  and  authority  to  control  its  department  from  begin- 
ning to  end ;  to  make  and  enforce  rules,  to  make  such  repairs  and  im- 
provements  as  may  be  necessary,  to  select  and  purchase  all  supplies,  and 
to  select  and  employ  all  assistants  and  laborers  needed  in  its  department, 
including  superintendents,  awarding  committees,  entry  clerks,  carpen- 
ters, etc.  That  since  its  labors  contribute  directly  to  the  interests  and 
receipts  of  the  Fair,  the  amount  of  money  needed  to  carry  on  its  depart- 
ment successfully  be  placed  at  its  disposal,  to  be  used  at  such  times  and 
in  such  ways  as  will  best  promote  the  exhibit.  That  in  order  to  insure 
the  most  economical  and  satisfactory  expenditure  of  this  fund,  it  be  put 
in  charge  of  a  committee  of  three  judicious  women,  to  be  selected  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  from  our  Association,  who  shall  act  as  a  com- 
mittee of  disbursement.  That  it  be  made  the  business  of  this  committee 
to  consider  all  matters  involving  expense,  to  use  the  funds  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage,  to  keep  expenditures  within  the  required  limit,  and  to  make  an 
itemized  report  to  the  State  Board  at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  submit 
this  plan  not  from  any  desire  to  find  fault  with  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, not  from  any  selfish,  grasping  desire  for  power,  but  simply  be- 
cause, after  mature  deliberation,  it  seems  to  us  that  through  this  division 
of  labor  and  responsibility  the  best  results  can  be  obtained.  It  would 
relieve  the  State  Board  of  much  annoyance  and  of  many  troublesome  de- 
tails. Having  authority  to  do  and  manage  the  entire  work,  we  women 
could  plan  so  as  to  save  a  great  waste  of  time,  strength  and  labor  on  our 
part.  Moreover,  some  of  us  have  been  told  so  frequently  by  our  hus- 
bands that  we  can  make  a  dollar  go  further  than  they  can  that  we  believe 
in  our  ability  to  make  a  better  showing  for  the  same  amount  of  money 
than  can  be  made  under  any  other  form  of  management.  Being  familiar 
with  woman's  work  and  needs,  we  think  that  this  plan  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  exhibitors,  in  proof  of  which  we  may  mention  that  many 
of  our  exhibitors  at  the  last  Fair  expressed  much  gratification  because 
matters  were  managed  by  women  to  the  extent  they  were. 

We  wish  it  clearly  understood  that  we  are  not  now  asking  for  a  perma- 
nent adoption  of  this  plan,  but  merely  for  its  trial  this  year  as  an  experi- 
ment, with  the  understanding,  however,  that  if  our  management  proves 
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successful  it  shall  be  continued,  and,  moreover,  if  our  disbursing  com- 
mittee have  anything  left  after  paying  all  expenses  it  shall  remain  in  their 
treasury  as  a  nest-egg  for  the  future. 

The  fund  we  ask  for  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  necessary  expenses, 
except  such  as  are  inseparable  from  the  general  expense,  as  gas,  printing 
and  police.  We  are  not  prepared  to-day  to  specify  what  the  amount 
should  be,  for  two  reasons:  First,  considering  the  financial  embarrass, 
ments  and  heavy  indebtedness  of  the  State  Board,  we  are  uncertain  in  re- 
gard to  what  amount  ought  to  be  or  can  be  afibrded  the  Women's  Depart- 
ment. Second,until  we  put  your  Secretary  to  the  inconvenience  of  examining 
all  his  accounts,  we  can  not  give  the  exact  amount  required  for  the  de- 
partment last  year.  We  think  that  the  interests  of  the  department  and 
of  the  Fair  demand  an  equal  amount  this  year,  and  more  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage  if  it  can  be  afforded.  For  instance,  the  amount  of  premiums 
offered  for  woman's  work  is  not  sufficient.  By  your  permission,  we  revised 
and  enlarged  the  premium  list  last  year,  making  some  mistakes,  of 
course,  which  we  hope  to  have  a  chance  to  rectify,  but  greatly  improving 
it  in  the  main.  But  there  are  still  several  important  kinds  of  work  not 
included  in  the  list,  and  for  many  articles  the  premiums  offered  are  en- 
tirely too  small.  It  may  seem  tg  you  that  I500  is  enough  to  offer  for 
women's  *'gimcracks,"  but  we  beg  to  remind  you  that  women  do  half 
the  world's  work ;  and  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  tha 
although  the  amount  was  increased  last  year,  still  it  did  not  equal  thb 
amount  offered  for  hogs.  Now,  with  all  due  respect  and  reverence  for 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  hog  raising  and  pork  packing  industries 
of  the  State,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  hog  interest  equals 
the  woman  interest.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  more  labor,skilly 
taste,  ability,  education,  culture  and  brain  represented  by  woman's  work, 
than  by  hogs,  even  more  capital,  take  the  State  over.  And  we  are  mor- 
ally certain  that  where  one  person  visits  the  State  Fair  specially  to  con- 
template the  hog  pens,  there  are  five  who  go  purposely  to  see  the  Wo« 
man's  Department. 

The  fund  required  will  partly  depend  upon  the  amount  of  permanent 
improvements  it  is  advisable  to  make.  The  improvements  made  in  our 
department  for  the  last  Fair  are  mostly  permanent,  and  we  think  that  but 
little  additional  carpenter  work  will  be  needed.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  instead  of  paying  from  I75  to  ^100  every  year  for  rent  of  show 
cases,  it  would  be  better  economy  to  buy  them  outright  and  store  them 
in  the  Exposition  building.  It  may  be  objected  that  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  heavy  damage  between  fairs ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  entire 
building  need  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  all  sorts  of  vandalism,  and  we  as- 
sure you  that,  the  show-cases  once  purchased,  we  could   devise  some 
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inexpensive  method  of  protecting  them  from  thieves  and  small  boys,  and 
could  preserve  and  use  them  year  after  year,  provided  the  building  does 
not  fall  down  or  bum  up. 

In  making  an  estimate  of  expenses  the  matter  of  compensation  needs 
to  be  considered.  Oar  women  are  busy  women.  Some  have  many  home 
cares  and  burdens ;  some  find  it  necessary  in  the  struggle  for  existence  to 
add  to  the  family  income,  and  others  are  dependent  upon  their  own  exer- 
tions for  their  support.  The  most  faithful  workers  are  frequently  those 
who  can  least  afford  to  give  their  services.  Since  all  others  who  work 
for  the  Fair  are  amply  compensated,  it  is  no  more  than  just  and  right 
that  when  these  women  shut  up  their  homes  and  leave  their  work  and 
business  that  they  should  be  at  least  partially  remunerated.  We  want  it 
distinctly  understood  that  we  do  not  expect  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture to  provide  easy  places  with  large  salaries  for  any  of  us.  If  the 
plan  we  submit  is  adopted  we  expect  to  systematize  the  work  and  to  in- 
struct the  disbursing  committee  to  compensate  workers  equitably  in  pro- 
portion to  the  labor  actually  performed.  We  have  given  much  gratuit- 
ous labor  for  the  sake  of  helping  women,  and  if  enabled  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  our  association  will  feel  encouraged  to  give  much  more. 

In  order  to  encourage  and  develop  the  industries  of  women  throughout 
the  State  it  will  be  necessary,  sooner  or  later,  to  organize  women's  indus- 
trial societies  in  every  county.  In  our  opinion  there  is  no  woman  better 
fitted  for  this  work  than  our  excellent  President,  Mary  E.  Haggart.  You 
who  know  her  worth  as  a  woman,  her  energy  as  a  worker,  and  her  ability 
as  a  lecturer  need  not  be  told  that  she  has  the  power  and  magnetism  to 
rally  women  around  her,  to  organize  them  for  a  common  purpose,  and  to 
inspire  them  to  noble  efforts.  And  as  this  work  will  awaken  a  general 
interest  in  the  Woman's  Department,  adding  to  the  exhibit  and  increas- 
ing the  attendance  to  the  Fair,  we  would  be  glad  if  from  the  department 
fund  there  could  be  something  spared  to  aid  in  its  prosecution.  And  if 
she  is  enabled  to  undertake  this  work,  we  trust  that  every  member  of  the 
State  and  Delegate  Boards  will  individually  render  her  all  possible  courtesy 
and  assistance. 

We  have  thus  indicated  our  plan,  wants,  and  purposes  that  they  may 
be  duly  considered  in  the  arrangements  and  appropriations  made  by  the 
State  Board  for  the  current  year. 

If  only  a  sum  equal  to  that  expended  in  the  Woman's  Department  last 
year  can  be  afforded  this  year,  we  believe  that  through  our  plan  we  can 
improve  considerably  upon  the  last  exhibit.  If  the  state  of  your  finances 
will  permit  it  to  be  increased,  we  think  that  we  can  promise  for  every 
additional  dollar  thus  expended  that  you  will  receive  a  large  profit. 

While  submitting  all  these  matters  to  your  consideration,  individually 
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and  collectively,  we  respectfully  request  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
from  the  State  Board,  of  gentlemen  who  know  something  of  the  work  of 
our  Association,  to  confer  with  our  committee  at  length,  and  to  report 
regarding  the  practicability  of  our  plans  and  suggestions. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  suggestion  respecting  the  time  of 
holding  the  Fair.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  it  opened  on  Thursday  and 
closed  the  following  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  that  it  would  be  more 
profitable  and  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  There  would  then  be  time 
to  begin  arranging  on  Monday  and  have  everything  in  readiness  for  the 
opening,  and  there  would  be  time  after  the  close  for  all  to  pack  up  and 
get  home  before  Sunday.  There  would  also  be  six  or  seven  days  for  visit- 
ors to  see  the  Fair  in  good  shape.  As  it  is  there  are  only  two,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  and  many  city  people  stay  away  altogether  on  account  of  the 
crowd.  By  such  an  arrangement  all  the  children  could  visit  the  Fair  on 
Saturday  without  disturbing  the  schools,  and  no  doubt  excursions  of 
school  children  accompanied  by  their  teachers  would  come  in  from  the 
neighboring  towns. 

We  confess  to  some  embarrassment  in  presenting  so  many  wants  and 
suggestions;  indeed,  our  position  from  the  beginning  of  our  work  has 
been  one  of  great  delicacy.  We  tendered  our  services  unsolicited,  gave 
advice  unasked,  and  occupy  your  time  to-day  uninvited.  The  indefinite 
character  of  our  position  has  often  crippled  our  work  and  caused  us  to 
make  mistakes.  Sometimes  we  have  seen  matters  go  somewhat  wrong  in 
our  department  because  we  disliked  to  exercise  authority  that  did  not  be- 
long to  us.  At  other  times  responsibility  has  been  thrust  upon  us  when 
prepared,  and  at  times  we  have  feared  that  we  might  be  regarded  as  in- 
truders. If  at  any  time  we  have  seemed  obtrusive  and  over-zealous,  let 
our  desire  to  benefit  women  be  our  apology. 

The  more  opportunities  afforded  our  Association  for  advancing  their 
purposes,  the  more  profitable  will  be  the  Woman's  Department  to  the 
State  Fair.  But,  in  conclusion,  we  would  call  your  attention  to  results 
more  valuable  than  dollars  and  cents.  The  influence  of  the  work  we 
ask  you  to  help  us  to  do  is  far-reaching  and  enduring.  It  will  be  felt  at 
«very  fireside  and  in  every  place  where  women  are  employed,  and  it  will 
continue  when  the  white  clover  blossoms  are  above  us.  It  will  cause 
other  generous  efforts  in  behalf  of  women,  and  through  those  efforts  it 
will  teach  housekeepers  more  systematic  methods ;  train  women  to  be- 
come more  skillful  workers;  inspire  our  daughters  with  nobler  ambitions  ; 
secure  to  working  women  their  justly  earned  dues  and  credits ;  increase 
the  wages  of  women  who  stitch  in  desolate  garrets  with  half-famished 
children  at  their  feet,  and  save  young  girls  who,  from  want  of  work  and 
lack  of  proper  training  for  work,  succumb  to  a  fate  worse  than  death. 
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From  the  interest,  thought,  discussion  and  efforts  that  our  work  will 
awaken  there  will  be  a  growth  of  more  self-dependent  womanhood,  of 
more  helpful  wife-hood,  of  nobler,  wiser  motherhood. 

The  practical  recognition  of  women  as  equal  co-laborers  which  we  ask 
you  to  make,  will  be  an  illustrious  example  to  other  States.  It  will  mark 
a  new  era  in  woman's  industrial  relations.  It  will  be  as  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters,  to  return,  not  **  after  many  days,''  but  at  once,  and  to  con- 
tinue returning  increased  a  thousand  fold.  It  will  make  the  Stat^  Board 
of  Agriculture  known  far  and  wide  as  a  body  of  progressive,  liberal- 
minded,  magnanimous  men,  whose  epitaphs  shall  be  written  on  tab- 
lets more  lasting  than  marble — upon  the  grateful  hearts  of  the  daugh- 
ters ol  the  State. 

We  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention. 

F.  M.  Adkinson, 
A.  M.  Nob, 
M.  M.  Finch, 

CommttU£. 

By  consent^  the  order  of  business  was  suspended  and  the 
report  received. 

Upon  motion  of  R.  M.  Lockhart,  a  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  prepare  and  submit  report 
before  adjournment  of  the  Board  as  to  what  should  be  done 
toward  adopting  the  suggestions  of  the  ladies. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Seward,  Sutherland,  Mutz, 
Foulks  and  Blessing  as  committee  to  confer  with  Mrs.  F. 
M.  Adkinson,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Noe,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Finch,  Mrs. 
Haggart,  Miss  Naylor. 

The  chair  announced  the  following  standing  committees : 

On  Finance — Upon  part  of  the  Board :  Messrs.  Seward,  Mutz  andlRagan» 
On  part  of  the  delegates :  Messrs.  Royce  and  Gilbert. 

On  Rules  and  Regulations — On  the  part  of  the  Board  :  Messrs.  Suther- 
land, Seyboid  and  Cofield.  On  the  part  of  the  delegates :  Messrs.  Ratliff 
and  Hargrove. 

On  Fair  Grounds — On  the  part  of  the  Board :  Messrs.   Ragan,  Quick  , 
and  Custer.     On  the  part  of  the  delegates :  Messrs.  Mumford  and  Har- 
den. 

On  Unfinished  Business — On  the  part  of  the  Board :  Messrs.  Haynes, 
Sample  and  Turner.  On  the  part  of  the  delegates :  Messrs.  Byers  and 
Graham. 

6 — Agr.  Rep» 
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Om  Premium  List — On  the  part  of  the  Board :  Messrs.  Meredith,  Barnes 
and  Hancock.  On  the  part  of  the  delegates :  Messrs.  Kirkpatrick  and 
Barnes. 

The  Committee  on  Geology  was  left  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Nominations  being  called  for,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  named  from  their  respective  districts,  as  members  of 
the  State  Board,  to  fill  vacancies : 

First  District— Mr.  Mitchell. 

Second  District — Messrs.  Haynes  and  Hargrove. 

Third  District — Mr.  Hancock. 

Fourth  District — Mr.  Seward. 

Seventh  District — Messrs.  Mutz  and  Remy. 

Fourteenth  District — Messrs.  Custer  and  Valentine  Zimmerman. 

Fifteenth  District — Messrs.  Sutherland  and  Thomas  Hughes. 

Sixteenth  District — Mr.  Lockhart  and  Dr.  G.  M.  McConnell. 

By  consent  of  the  Board,  the  reports  from  visiting  dele- 
gates  to  other  Fairs  was  postponed  from  the  evening  session 
until  tbe  session  of  January  7,  so  that  all  the  ladies  might 
be  present. 

Prof.  C.  L.  IngersoU,  of  Purdue  University,  was  then 
introduced  by  the  President,  who  proceeded,  as  per  pub- 
lished programme,  to  read  paper  on  Progressive  Agricul- 
ture. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Prof.  IngersoU  for  his 
Able  and  instructive  paper. 

Upon  motion,  the  paper  was  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

I^This  excellent  address  will  be  found  published  elsewhere 
in  this  report,  under  the  head  of  Essay  matter.] 

Mr.  Sample,  of  Tippecanoe,  offered  the  following : 

RESOLUTIONS. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Whkrbas.   The  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Tippe* 
canoe  Agricultural  Society  has  recently  been  called  to  the  spread  of  the 
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fearfal  cattle  plague  existing  in  this  country,  known  as  pleura  pneumonia  ; 
and, 

Whkreas,  This  disease  is  unequaled  for  virulence  and  ease  of  trans- 
mission from  animal  to  animal ;  the  germs  of  disease  being  easily  trans- 
missable  by  means  of  straw,  litter,  excrement,  hides,  and  even  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  herders,  or,  perhaps,  casual  visitors  of  such  sick  and  diseased 
animals;  and. 

Whereas,  The  length  of  time  that  the  germs  of  this  disease  may  be 
dormant  in  the  system,  or  slowly  developing,  renders  it  more  dangerous 
and  liable  to  spread ;  and. 

Whereas,  The  losses,  which  now  are  large,  would  immeasurably  in- 
crease, if  once  this  disease  obtains  a  foothold  in  the  great  stock  raising 
regions  of  the  West,  so  that  the  loss  would  be  counted  by  millions,  be- 
side paralyzing  one  of  our  great  industries;  and, 

Whereas,  The  present  local  laws  are  entirely  inadequate  to  cope  with 
this  dread  evil,  and  give  us  no  unanimity  of  action  in  regard  to  our 
trunk  lines  of  traffic  extending  through  many  States  and  over  thousands 
of  miles  of  railway;  and. 

Whereas,  There  is  now  pending  in  Congress  a  bill  which  has  for  its 
object  the  stamping  out  of  this  and  other  contageous  diseases,  and  pre- 
venting their  further  spread ;  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  this  Executive  Committee,  through  its  delegates,  earn- 
estly request  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  annual  meeting,  Janu- 
ary 6,  1880,  to  take  measures  urging  our  representatives  in  Congress,  by 
means  of  petitions,  or  in  such  other  way  as  may  seem  best,  to  urge  the 
passage  of  such  bill  with  all  reasonable  dispatch. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  organizations  of  agriculture 
to  assist  in  giving  voice  to  the  wish  of  the  people. 

Resohed,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  petitioning  Congress  for  a 
veterinary  sanitary  bureau,  whose  business  shall  be  to  deal  at  once  and 
effectually  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  Graham  moved,  and  it  was  carried,  that  the  reso- 
lution be  received  and  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Sutherland  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  such  a  resolution  as  was  presented  from 
the  Tippecanoe  County  Board,  and  to  be  signed  by  the 
Soard,  to  be  forwarded  to  members  of  Congress.     Carried. 

Messrs.  Sutherland,  Prof  IngersoU  and  Meredith  were 
appointed  such  committee. 
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The  President  read  a  paper  on  "Hints  to  Farmers," 
which  was  received  with  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks,  and 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

The  Board  adjourned. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Mr.  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley  read  a  paper  on  drainage,  which 
was  followed  by  a  lengthy  and  interesting  discussion,  all  of 
which  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  published  in 
foil. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Lockhart, 
and  adopted : 

Resohed,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Delegate  and  State  Board  be  tendered 
to  Hon.  John  H.  Baker,  member  of  Congress  from  the  Thirteenth  Dis* 
trict  of  this  State,  for  the  eflforts  he  is  making  in  trying  to  procure  the 
passage  of  a  law  to  prevent  innocent  parties  from  being  swindled  by  the 
purchase  of  patented  articles,  such  as  driven  wells,  etc. 

The  Board  adjourned. 


SECOND  DAY. 

Rooms  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

January  7,  1880. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  President  Mit- 
chell in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  approved. 

The  reports  of  the  visiting  delegates  to  other  fairs  were 
called  for  and  the  following  reports  made : 

Mr.  Royse  reported  his  visit  to  the  St.  Louis  fair. 

J.  H,  V.  Smith  reported  visiting  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair. 

Robert  Mitchell  stated  that  he  gave  no  time  to  visiting 
Fairs,  as  he  had  more  than  he  could  do  at  home. 
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Secretary  Heron  reported  his  visit  to  the  Ohio  State 
Fair. 

John  Sutherland  had  no  time  to  visit  other  fairs. 

Mi88  Naylor  reported  her  visit  to  the  St.  Louis  Fair. 

Mrs.  Austin  reported  her  visit  to  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society. 

Miss  Naylor  reported  her  visit  to  the  Johnson  County 
Fair. 

Upon  motion^  the  reports  were  received  and  placed  on 
file. 

Mr.  Royse.  I  move  that  the  admission  be  made  fifty 
cents  at  the  gates  fi)r  the  next  State  Fair,  which,  after  the 
following  discussion,  was  lost : 

Mr,  Sims,  My  experience  in  holding  fairs  is  this :  That 
every  time  you  change  the  price  of  admittance  you  create 
a  disturbance  in  the  community.  I  am  in  favor  of  setting 
the  price  and  sticking  to  it.  Now  would  be  a  good  time  to 
change  to  fifty  cents,  and  I  would  advise  sticking  to  that 
from  now  on. 

Mr.  Ragan.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  a  low  rate 
of  admission.  I  shall,  therefore,  oppose  the  increase  of 
the  admission  fee  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents.  I  don't 
understand  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  organ- 
ized as  a  money-making  institution.  It  was  organized  for 
a  higher  purpose.  If  we  can  sustain  our  exhibitions  and 
keep  them  up,  it  is  our  duty  to  offer  the  people  an  admis- 
sion fee  that  will  barely  accomplish  that.  It  is  true  we  are 
involved,  having  a  large  indebtedness  at  this  time  that 
might  seem  to  be  a  reason  for  raising  the  fee.  But  we  hope 
to  get  out  of  that  some  way  or  other.  We  feel  under  obli- 
gation to  the  people  of  the  State  to  offer  them  the  cheapest 
fair  that  can  be  ofiered  in  the  country.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  we  are  doing  so.  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no 
change  made  in  the  admission  fee.  I  hope  we  can  offer 
other  inducements  to  the  people  to  come  out  in  greater 
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numbers.  I  have  heard  such  arguments'  as  this  when  it 
has  been  discussed  heretofore,  that  if  we  have  one  person 
*  at  fifty  cents  we  are  just  as  well  off  as  though  we  had  two 
at  twenty-five  cents.  I  am  not  one  of  the  class  that  think 
so.  We  have  an  obligation  to  our  exhibitors  in  various 
other  ways  that  would  make  it  vastly  more  to  the  interests 
of  the  Board  to  have  two  persons  at  twenty-five  cents  ra- 
ther than  one  at  fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Haynea,  As  a  member  of  this  Board,  I  shall  not 
argue  the  propriety  or  the  impropriety  of  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  admission  price.  We  are  here  assembled  as  a  dele- 
gate Board,  with  representatives  from  the  county  societies, 
and  in  any  action  that  may  be  taken  on  the  subject,  the 
responsibility  will  be  upon  the  people  and  not  upon  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  We  request  and  desire  that  you 
take  this  matter  off  of  our  hands,  and  if  you  in  your  wis- 
dom and  judgment  think  that  the  admission  fee  ought  to 
be  raised,  I  hope  you  will  express  your  opinions  and  cast 
your  votes  as  in  your  wisdom  and  judgment  yau  think 
proper,  and  no  complaints  can  be  lodged  against  the  regular 
Board. 

Mr.  Royse.  If  it  is  to  relieve  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture from  responsibility,  I  will  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  We  only  did  it  for  information.  We 
do  not  shrink  from  responsibility.  The  Ohio  and  other 
State  exhibitions  that  we  have  attended,  have  charged 
50  cents.  Ycru  go  to  the  theater  at  night  and  you  pay 
your  half  a  dollar,  and  we  pay  twenty-five  cents  to  go  and  see 
more  than  we  can  see  anywhere  else  for  the  money.  I  am  not 
making  a  speech  in  favor  of  raising  the  fee  at  all ;  I  am 
just  like  Mr.  Ragan;  we  can  entertain  40,000  people  just  aa 
well  as  we  can  20,000,  and  I  had  rather  do  it.  I  like  to 
see  the  poor  people  there.  I  like  the  idea  of  families 
coming  together.  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  going  to  the 
Fair  and  leaving  the  wife  at  home. 
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Mr,  McDonfild.  I  represent  LaGrange  County  ;  know- 
ing the  financial  condition  of  this  Society,  would  be  in  fa- 
vor of  raising  the  admission  to  fifty  cents.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  man  or  woman  that  will  have  any  objection  to 
it.  If  there  is  any  one  coming  from  my  county. finds  any 
fault  with  it,  and  says  by  reason  of  raising  the  admission  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  he  will  not  attend,  I  will  pay  the 
twenty-five  cents  myself.  My  vote  shall  be  recorded  to 
make  the  price  fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Seward,  My  experience  for  a  number  of  years  in 
connection  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  thor- 
onghly  impressed  me  with  the  fact  that  we  can  not  sustain 
this  institution  and  pay  the  premiums  that  we  should  pay 
with  an  admission  fee  of  only  twenty-five  cents.  We  know 
by  the  experience  of  past  years  about  how  many  people  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  have  there  at  each  one  of  our 
exhibitions.  Our  Secretary  could  give  us  the  average  of 
attendance — ^that  would  show  us  very  clearly  just  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  and  cents  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  receipts  at  the  gate.  We  have  been  compelled  to 
reduce  our  premium  lists  one-half  or  more  on  account  of 
our  inability  to  pay  them  from  the  gate  receipts.  Every 
other  State  Fair  in  the  United  States,  without  a  single 
exception,  charges  fifty  cents.  There  is  no  negro  show  or 
theater  in  the  land  that  does  not  charge  fifty  cents.  As 
was  remarked,  we  all  go  to  the  theater  and  pay  our  admis- 
sion fee  cheerfully.  We  have  a  great  institution  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  that  has  done  a  very  great  work  for  the 
State.  We  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  have  got 
debts  hanging  over  us  that  will  crush  us  into  the  ground  if 
we  don't  get  assistance  from  some  place.  I  am  glad  that 
Mr.  Royse  made  the  motion  he  did.  I  want  to  hear  an 
expression  from  this  Delegate  Board  as  to  what  recommend- 
ations they  will  make  to  the  Board  with  a  view  of  reliev- 
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ing  us  of  our  embarrassment.  The  gentleman  that  comes 
here  from  Henry  county,  or  Lagrange  county,  or  any  other 
oounty,  neyer  stops  for  gate  fees.  I  venture  to  say  to  you 
that  out  of  all  that  come  here,  you  wfll  not  find  one  to  stop 
and  consider  how  much  it  costs  him  to  get  into  the  Fair 
Ground.  I  guarantee  he  never  thinks  about  that.  But  he 
says^  My  railroad  fare  is  so  much,  my  hotel  bill  is  so  much, 
for  drayage  of  goods  (if  any)  so  much,  but  it  never  enters 
into  his  calculations,  the  mere  pittance  of  twenty-five  cents. 
He  donH  think  that  it  amounts  to  anything.  I  guarantee  nine- 
tenths  of  the  men  never  stop  to  estimate  what  it  costs  them 
to  go  into  the  grounds.  It  cuts  no  figure  at  all  with  them. 
I  believe  that  in  view  of  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  that  we  should  have  an  expression 
from  the  Delegate  Board  of  Agriculture.  There  may  be  a 
few  people,  and  the  only  people  that  would  be  in  any 
any  way  injured  by  the  charge  of  fifty  cents  admission  fee, 
would  be,  perhaps,  some  citizens  of  Indianapolis  who  go 
every  day.  It  will  increase  their  expenses  considerably,  I 
admit  that,  but  it  lb  only  a  small  amount  as  compared  with 
the  whole.     I  don't  think  it  is  worth  considering. 

3fr.  Royae,  Indianapolis  is  a  city  of  100,000  people,  and 
without  the  city  of  100,000  people  I  don't  believe  we  could 
make  a  success  of  our  Fair. 

Mr,  Smith,  My  experience  in  Jennings  county  is  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  conduct  a  Fair  successfully  without 
money  and  plenty  of  it.  As  has  been  remarked  here,  the 
gate  fee  we  think  not  in  proportion  to  the  gate  fee  else- 
where. I  don't  think  that  there  is  anybody  that  comes 
here  outside  of  this  town  that  regards  fifty  cents  as  too 
much.  I  was  perfectly  surprised  when  I  came  here  last  fall 
and  found  the  admission  only  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  My 
railroad  fare  and  hotel  bill  was  the  principal  cost.  I  do 
not  regard  the  entrance  fee  of  half  a  dollar  at  the  gate  as 
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too  mucli.     I  don't  believe  you  can  find  a  half  a  dozen  dele- 
gates here  but  what  is  certainly  in  favor  of  a  half  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Mutz.  I  would  recommend  thirty-five  cents  as  the 
admission.  At  Edinburg  we  hold  a  District  Fair;  at  Shel- 
byville  we  hold  a  County  Fair.  At  Edinburg  we  sold 
what  was  called  family  tickets,  at  two  dollars,  which  ad- 
mitted the  whole  family — all  the  children  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  At  Shelby  ville  we  followed  the  same  course. 
At  Edinburg  we  now  charge  twenty-five  cents;  the  result 
is  we  have  not  so  large  an  attendance.  At  Shelby  ville  they 
have  a  much  larger  attendance.  It  shows  you  we  have  got 
to  change  the  admission  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  people.  I 
am  just  as  much  in  favor  of  raising  the  admission  fee  at  the 
State  Fair  as  any  gentleman  on  this  Board ;  but  then  we 
ought  to  always  consult  propriety.  We  probably  ought  to 
have  raised  the  fee  to  fifty  cents  last  year.  This  year  is  a 
political  year,  and  the  probability  is  now  that  the  excite- 
ment will  run  so  high  that  people  will  spend  their  money 
elsewhere,  and  they  will  count  the  dimes  more  than  they 
would  any  other  year.  You  may  talk  about  the  patronage 
of  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  not  the  city  of  Indianapois 
that  we  must  look  to.  We  look  to  the  surrounding  counties 
around  Indianapolis.  It  is  the  country  people  coming  in 
here  by  the  wagon  loads,  in  families  of  eight  and  ten  per- 
sons, and  when  they  pay  a  half  a  dollar  apiece  it  makes 
quite  an  amount  for  admission.  They  come  as  far  as  twenty- 
five  miles,  and  they  come  with  the  intention  of  staying  sev- 
eral days.  It  will  not  be  so  hard  for  the  people  in  the  city 
who  make  their  money  easy,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  those  to 
pay  who  dig  their  money  out  of  the  ground.  People  judge 
of  the  success  of  a  Fair  by  the  number  of  people  that  at- 
tend it.  A  farmer  visits  the  Fair  and  goes  home ;  they  ask 
him,  what  kind  of  a  Fair  have  they  got  up  there  ?  Well, 
they  have  got  a  pretty  good  Fair,  but  there  are  not  many 
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people  there.  He  thinks  right  away  if  it  was  a  good  exhi- 
bition there  would  be  more  people  there ;  if  there  are  a 
great  many  people  the  more  it  will  draw.  I  believe  if  we 
raise  the  gate  fee  it  ought  to  be  to  thirty-five  cents  and  not 
fifty.-cents. 

Mr.  Cox,  We  discussed  the  propriety  of  family  tickets 
in  our  county ;  we  tried  it  and  it  works  well.  It  brings 
them  all  out^  the  old  man  and  his  wife  and  all  the  children 
come;  think  it  would  work  well  here  in  the  city.  If  the 
fare  is  raised  to  fifty  cents  I  think  the  amphitheater  should 
be  decreased  and  all  facilities  extended  to  the  public 
There  should  be  no  charges  to  the  amphitheater.  I  think 
if  you  do  that  and  raise  the  entrance  fee  to  fifty  cents,  then 
issue  family  tickets,  the  Fair  would  be  on  good,  stable 
ground. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  think  the  jump  from  twenty-five  cents  to 
fifty  cents  too  big.  You  will  injure  your  receipts  a  great 
deal  more  by  making  the  fee  fifty  cents  than  by  leaving  it 
at  twenty-five.  I  would  raise  it  up  by  degress.  I  would 
make  it  thirty-five  cents  this  year  and  fifty  cents  next  year. 

Mr.  Seybold.  Some  few  years  ago  we  had  a  system  of 
family  tickets,  admitting  all  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
We  concluded  to  abolish  that  and  put  the  entrance  fee  at 
twenty-five  cents  for  all  of  a  certain  age,  and  a  worse  storm 
you  never  heard  than  that  we  had  on  our  heads.  The  direc- 
tors became  almost  discourged,  but  we  stuck  tenaciously  to 
it,  and  our  fair  was  a  success;  our  receipts  was  five  hundred 
dollars  in  excess  of  what  we  had  ever  had  before. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  have  always  thought  that  an  agricultural 
society  could  not  be  successful  without  funds,  and  I  see 
that  this  society  is  not  successftil.  I  don't  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  stand  on  the  same  basis  with  other  State 
Fairs  and  have  the  same  admission.  If  you  put  it  at  that 
the  people  will  come  just  as  freely  from  abroad.  I  think 
if  you  would  add  five  cents  or  ten  cents  by  degrees,  as  the 
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delegate  speaks  of,  that  you  would  have  more  difficulty  to 
arrive  at  the  point  you  started  for.  If  you  put  it  on  the 
same  basis  with  the  other  State  Fairs  or  Expositions  at  fifty 
cents^  you  may  get  out  of  debt  in  the  future.  There  is  no 
one  that  will  object  to  that.  There  may  be  a  few  in  the 
country  here  or  the  city,  but  you  are  never  going,  in  my 
opinion,  to  get  out  of  debt  in  this  way,  running  the  State 
Fair  as  a  mere  side  show  with  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents. 
I  shall  vote  for  a  fifty  cents  fee. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  glad  that  the  amphitheater  question 
has  been  spokea  of.  As  far  as  paying  half  a  dollar  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  fair  is  concerned,  I  believe  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  half  a 
dollar,  but  I  think  that  paying  for  a  seat  in  the  stand  should 
be  abolished. 

Mr.  Ratliffe.  If  we  abolish  the  paying  for  the  privi- 
lege of  getting  into  the  grand  stand,  I  think  we  should 
raise  the  fee  to  fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Blessing.  I  understand  the  financial  condition  of 
the  State  Board.  I  am  in  favor  of  its  success  as  far  as  any 
man  can  be,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  question  of 
policy  to  change  the  price  of  admission.  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  tell  until  you  try  it.  Some  gentlemen  say  that  there 
would  be  a  few  here  in  the  city  object  to  it,  but  those  are 
the  people  that  patronize  it.  And  the  people  in  the  country, 
I  think,  figure  pretty  close ;  they  figure  so  much  for  railroad 
fere,  so  much  for  street  car  fare,  so  much  for  dinner,  and  so 
much  on  the  ground,  and  so  much  for  admittance.  Well, 
I  can  only  go  one  day  at  fifty  cents — myself  and  family;  we 
can't  afford  to  go  but  one  day.  If  you  will  keep  it  at  twenty- 
five  cents  they  will  say  we  can  go  another  day.  When  you 
say  a  half  a  dollar  it  makes  three  dollars  for  six.  I  think 
your  receipts  would  not  be  any  more  than  if  you  charged 
twenty-five  cents,  and  only  half  the  people.  It  is  my  ex- 
perience if  you  have  a  good  crowd  one  day  you  will  be  pretty 
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sure  to  have  a  good  crowd  the  next.  The  people  don't 
give  any  particulars  but,  say  there  were  lots  of  people  there ; 
such  and  such  a  one  was  there,  and  the  result  is  you  will 
see  the  same  crowd  there  the  next  day.  They  don't  go  to 
see  what  is  on  exhibition,  but  because  the  crowd  goes.  I 
don't  myself  know  whether  it  would  be  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  institution  to  advance  the  price  of  admission.  I 
am  not  able  to  decide.  If  you  charge  ten  cents  to  go  upon 
the  ampitheater  a  great  many  of  these  loose  characters,  and 
boys  that  are  a  little  rough,  will  say,  I  will  not  go  up  there; 
I  don't  want  to  pay ;  and  if  it  is  free  they  are  the  very  first 
ones  that  are  up  there.  No  matter  what  your  price  is,  you 
should  always  charge  an  admission  for  that  place.  At  Shel- 
byville  we  have  an  ampitheater,  and  we  have  it  free  in  the 
morning,  and  the  result  is  a  great  many  bad  boys  and  pro- 
fane men  get  in  there.  In  the  afternoon  we  charge  ten 
cents,  and  we  always  have  a  select  crowd,  but  in  the  fore- 
noon our  ladies  can  not  mingle  with  the  class  of  people 
that  get  in  there  because  it  is  free. 

Mr,  Killion.  My  idea  of  the  State  Fair  is,  that  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  masses  who  come  up  here  to  see  what  the 
farmers  have  produced,  and  what  woman  has  done  with 
her  hands  and  brains,  and  are  elevated  by  it,  and  go  home 
benefited  and  encouraged  to  do  something  themselves. 
For  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  twenty-five  cents  ad- 
mission is  better  than  to  raise  it  to  fifty  cents. 

Mr,  MoConnell,  I  would  say  that  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  with  holding  fairs  ever  since  1852. 
From  that  time  up  to  the  present  I  did  not  believe  you 
can  run  a  State  Fair  without  money.  I  am  still  of  the 
same  opinion.  I  think  what  my  friend  McDonald  said  of 
Lagrange  county,  that  I  don't  think  the  difierence  between 
twenty-five  and  fifty  cents  would  make  any  difference  with 
the  people  from  the  other  parts  of  the  State.  I  think  the 
•delegate  from  my  county  would  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
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I  differ  with  my  friend  in  regard  to  family  tickets.  I  think 
there  are  families  that  would  be  very  large  about  fair  time* 

• 

I  also  differ  with  my  friend  who  thinks  we  can  not  have  a 
fiiir  unless  it  is  here  at  Indianapolis.  I  know  we  had  a  fair 
at  one  time  at  Terre  Haute ;  they  have  spacious  grounds 
there — some  forty  acres  were  filled  up — grounds  were  already 
to  receive  us,  they  turned  the  key  right  over  to  us,  and  we  had 
a  successful  fair,  paid  all  premiums,  and  had  left  some 
seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars,  I  think,  after  the  fair  was 
over.  I  think  we  might  hold  a  successful  fair  at  Richmond 
or  Fort  Wayne. 

itfr.  Crim.  I  did  not  think  of  saying  anything  upon  this 
subject  until  I  was  called  upon  to  give  my  opinion.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  said  here  upon  this  subject  whether  it 
is  policy  for  this  Board  to  increase  the  admission  fee  oi*  not. 
My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  policy  at  this  time  to  increase  the 
fee.  This  is  a  political  year,  and  the  people  will  necessarily 
spend  a  good  deal  of  money  in. other  directions,  and  they 
will  feel  very  little  disposed  to  go  to  the  State  Fair.  We 
once  run  for  several  days  at  fifty  cents  admission,  but  the 
attendance  was  so  very  meagre  that  we  reconsidered  it,  and 
reduced  it  again  to  twenty-five  cents ;  we  then  had  an  in- 
creased attendance,  but  it  was  so  short  a  time  that  we  could 
not  get  the  news  throughout  the  country.  An  increase  of 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar  is  a  pretty  big  thing  among  the  labor- 
ing people  who  have  to  earn  their  money  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow.  There  are  a  great  many  men,  laboring  people, 
throughout  the  country  and  city,  that  help  to  make  up  this 
Fair.  They  are  the  people  that  we  want  to  get  in  this  di- 
rection. It  is  not  a  money-making  machine,  it  was  not 
organized  for  that  purpose,  still  we  have  got  to  have  money 
to  run  this  institution ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  we  should 
adhere  to  the  twenty-five  cents  admission.  I  think  we  will 
make  more  money  at  twenty-five  cents  than  we  would  at 
fifty  cents.     Before  the  vear  of  the  Exposition  we  univer- 
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sally  charged  twenty-five  cents  admission,  and  we  had  accu- 
mulated f  10^000,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  Board  and  the 
subscribers,  the  Exposition  was  a  failure.  At  our  Exposi- 
tion we  could  not  get  attendance  enough  at  any  price  to  pay 
the  running  expenses  and  the  interest  on  the  money.  In 
consequence  of  that  a  great  many  did  not  pay  up  their  sub- 
scriptions, and  the  Board  had  to  assume  the  entire  debt; 
therefore  we  have  got  a  bonded  debt  upon  the  grounds  of 
the  Board  of  some  1(60,000,  and  it  is  truly  impossible  that 
this  Board  can  make  money  enough  from  the  receipts  to 
ever  pay  that  debt.  You  have  got  to  look  to  the  State  of 
Indiana  to  pay  that  debt.  The  time  is«*short  when  the 
bonds  will  become  due — only  about  a  year.  You  can  not 
accumulate  money  enough  to  pay  even  the  interest  by^an 
attendance  at  the  Fair.  If  you  have  another  year  as  suc- 
cessful as  last  year  you  will  accumulate  some  f  8,000  or 
$10,000.  That  is  doing  pretty  well.  I  think  that  is  mak- 
ing money  as  fast  as  this  institution  ought  to  make  it. 

Mr,  Fielding  Beeler.  In  deference  to  the  citizens  of  Lake 
and  Lagrange  counties,  who  don't  care  for  fifty  cents,  and 
have  plenty  of  money — abundance  of  it — would  say  that 
Indianapolis  is  rather  a  bad  place  to  hold  the  Fair ;  I  should 
think  that  Valparaiso  or  Lagrange,  or  some  place  where 
they  have  plenty  of  money,  is  much  better.  The  people 
in  this  part  of  the  country  count  their  money,  and  they 
have  thought  twenty-five  cents  was  some  money.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  and  there  are  those  to  whom  twenty- 
five  cents  is  not  much.  There  are  thousands  of  laboring 
men  right  here  in  the  city  that  make  their  dollar  and  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day,  and  it  is  absurd  that  twenty-five 
cents  is  nothing  to  them.  They  nearly  all  send  their  fami- 
lies to  this  Fair.  If  you  raise  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
cents,  why  none  of  us  can  go.  I  can  not  go  myself,  and 
the  children  can  not  go.  I  have  been  a  little  surprised  in 
hearing  some  of  those  gentlemen  that  don't  care  for  twenty- 
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five  cents,  but  want  to  abolish  the  amphitheater  fees.  If 
people  don't  care  for  twenty-five  cents,  what  do  they  care 
for  ten  cents  admission  to  the  amphitheater?  There  are 
many  that  do  not  go  to  see  what  is  on  exhibition,  but  to 
see  the  people  that  are  there.  Everybody  that  goes  feels 
better  to  see  a  big  crowd.  When  the  people  scatter,  go 
away  on  the  trains,  and  through  the  city,  they  say :  "  What 
kind  of  a  Fair  was  that  to-day  ?"  "  Oh,  it  was  fine.  There 
was  a  big  crowd.  I  don't  know  where  the  people  all  come 
from."  They  straightway  say,  "  We  must  go  to-morrow," 
whereas,  if  the  reports  are  that  it  was  a  good  show,  but  not 
much  of  a  crowd,  "  I  guess  I  will  not  go." 

Mr.  Seward  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Finace  as 
follows,  which  was  accepted : 

REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

73?  thi  State  and  Delegate  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Your  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was  referred  for  examination 
the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  would  respectfully  report 
that  we  have  made  as  full  and  complete  an  examination  of  said  accounts 
as  the  time  at  our  disposal  would  admit  of.  We  have  carefully  compared 
the  vouchers  and  receipts  on  file,  with  the  books  and  reports  made  by 
their  officers,  and  find  them  all  correct. 

W.  B.  Seward, 
W.  H,  Ragan, 
Jacob  Mutz, 
,  Daniel  Royse, 

Jos.  Gilbert, 

Committee, 


Mr.  Sutherland  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Regulations  as  follows^  whieh  was  accepted: 

REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   RULES   AND   REGULA- 
TIONS. 

Change  Rule  2d,  by  striking  out  the  words  <' season  ticket,''  and  insert 
•*•  day  ticket." 
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Change  Rule  3d,  to  read :  "  Entries  close  on  Tuesday,  the  second  day 
of  the  Fair,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  except  thoroughbred  horses,  on  which 
entries  shall  close  at  noon  of  the  second  day." 

Change  the  latter  clause  of  Rule  8,  to  read  :  **  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  Superintendent  to  make  a  detailed  report  in  writing  of  his  depart* 
ment  to  the  State  Delegate  Board  at  the  annual  meeting." 
Strike  out  Rule  14  entirely. 

We,  the  Committee  on  Rules,  etc.,  request  an  expression  from  the  con> 
vention  in  regard  to  the  State  Fair  admission  fee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Sutherland, 
Dempsey  Seybold, 
j.  w.  cofield, 
John  Ratliff, 
Samuel  Hargrave, 

Commiltee. 


Mr.  Quick  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Fair  Grounds 
as  follows,  which  was  accepted : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FAIR  GROUNDS. 

Your  Ccmmittee  on  Fair  Grounds  beg  leave  to  report  that  it  has  visited 
the  same  and  made  a  careful  examination  of  th^  premises.  We  find  the 
loose  property  of  the  Board  carefully  housed  and  protected  from  damage 
and  loss.  The  roof  on  the  center  part  of  the  main  building  needs  some 
repairs.  We  find  the  west  doors  of  the  old  brown  dining  hall,  now  used 
as  a  mechanical  hall,  are  open,  and  the  hall  used  for  persons  to  drive  in 
with  horses  and  buggies.  We  would  recommend  that  it  be  closed  and  kept 
closed,  in  order  to  protect  the  floors  of  the  building ;  and  we  would  also 
recommend  the  re  setting  of  the  second  and  third  pjUars  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  Amphitheater  building,  as  we  think  it  is  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition. The  old  Floral  Hall  building,  now  used  as  a  stable,  we  find  is 
being  damaged  by  the  manure  being  piled  against  it,  and  would  recom- 
mend the  removal  of  the  manure  immediately.  We  would  also  recom- 
mend the  removal  of  the  four  round  houses  south  of  Amphitheater  build- 
ing to  the  east  side  of  ground,  and  that  they  be  converted  into  stables 
for  horses,  and  .that  the  other  horse  stalls  have  some  repairs,  so  as  to 
carry  us  over  another  year.  We  find  the  cattle,  sheep  and  hog  stalls  in 
bad  repair,  and  would  recommend  the  renting  of  lumber  and  covering 
them  before  another  Fair,  the  same  as  has  been  done  with  the  horse 
stalls  for  the  last  two  years. 
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We  find  that  the  trestles  that  were  put  under  central  bridge,  across  the 
ditch,  have  part  of  them  washed  down,  and  that  they  should  all  be  taken 
down  and  removed,  and  the  timbers  taken  care  of.  There  is  considerable 
drift  collected  there,  we  think  the  bridge  is  endangered  Ky  it,  and  it 
should  be  removed. 

We  would  also  recommend  the  cleaning  out  of  all  the  stalls  and  pens, 
and  the  cleaning  up  of  all  straw,  litter  and  manure,  as  it  is  damaging 
the  stalls  and  pens  and  killing  the  grass. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  R.  Quick, 
L.  B.  Custer, 
W.  H.  Ragan, 

R.    M.    MUNFORD, 

L.  F.  Harding, 


Mr.  Meredith,  from  the   Committee  on    Premium  List, 
reported  as  follows,  which  was  accepted : 

■ 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PREMIUM  LIST. 

We,  your  Committee  on  Premium  List,  would  recommend  that  the 
State  Board  proper  be  as  liberal  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  increase 
the  entire  Premium  List. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  in  detail : 

Book  7.  Two  premiums  on  Herds  of  Horses,  one  for  Heavy  Draft, 
and  one  for  horses  of  any  other  class. 

Book  10.     Add  a  premium  for  the  Polled  Angus  Cattle. 

In  the  Hog  Department,  that  the  sweepstakes  premium  be  offered  for 
the  respective  breeds. 

A^^ricultural  Department,  a  premium  be  offered  for  the  largest  variety 
and  best  display  of  Potatoes. 

Horticultural  Department,  that  a  liberal  premium  be  offered  of  about 
^100  for  the  finest  floral  display;  also,  that  a  liberal  premium  be  offered 
/or  the  best  display  of  fruit. 

Woman's  Department,  that  the  list  be.more  generally  diversified,  so  as 
to  be  more  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  State. 

That  no  medals  or  premiums  be  offered  for  any  military  company  or 

base  ball  club. 

Henry  C.  Meredith, 

B.  H.  Hancock, 

John  P.  Barnes, 

James  A.  Barnes, 

Cammi//gg. 

7 — Agr.  Rep. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  COMMITTEE. 

Mr,  President: 

Your  Committee  on  Geology,  to  which  was  referred  the  matter  of  set- 
tlement of  the  business  and  accounts  of  the  late  Geological  Department, 
would  respectfully  report : 

That  upon  consulting  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  last  General  As- 
sembly creating  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Geology,  your  Committee 
found  that  there  is  no  express  provision  for  the  transfer  of  the  museum 
from  the  custody  of  this  Board  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  neither  is  there 
any  direction  as  to  the  disposition  of  an  unexpended  balance  of  the  Geo- 
logical fund  remaining  in  the  treasury  of  the  Board.  Your  Committee, 
therefore,  recognizing  the  difficulties,  involving  legal  questions,  in  the  way 
of  an  adjustment  by  the  Board  of  the  affairs  of  the  late  Geological  Depart- 
ment, referred  the  subject,  in  the  following  letter,  to  the  Attorney  Gen* 
eral  for  instruction. 

Indianapolis,  December  8,  1879W 
Hon,    T,    W,    Woollen^  Attorney  General: 

Dear  Sir  : — As  a  member  of  the  Geological  Committee  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  I  desire  to  submit  for  your  consideration  and  opin- 
ion the  following : 

Section  i  of  the  act  creating  the  Department  of  Geology,  approved 
March  5,  1869,  places  it  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  Section  4  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Geologist  to  collect 
and  place  in  the  agricultural  rooms  specimens,  etc.,  and  section  6  places^ 
the  annual  appropriation  of  $8,000  in  the  custody  of  the  Board  for  dis* 
bursement. 

Section  5  of  an  act,  approved  March  29,  1879,  creating  a  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics and  Geology,  makes  the  chief,  Curator  of  the  geological  museum, 
and  section  9  of  said  act  repeals  the  act  creating  the  Department  of 
Geology. 

How  shall  the  Board  of  Agriculture  proceed  in  transferring  the  museum 
to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  ? 

What  will  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  do  with  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  the  Geological  fund  remaining  in  its  custody  ? 

These  are,  to  my  mind,  perplexing  legal  questions. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Ragan, 

Of  tfu  CommUtee. 
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These  questions  elicited  the  following  opinion  : 

Indianapolis,  December  lo,  1879. 
Hon,  W,  H,  RcLgan  : 

Sir  : — In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  8th,  I  will  state :  1st,  I  think, 
under  the  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  transfer  the  museum  to  the 
curator.  In  doing  so,  I  think  you  are  authorized  to  use  any  unexpended 
balance  in  your  hands  for  the  Geological  Department,  under  the  direc- 

a 

tion  of  Prof.  Collett,  in  arranging,  classifying  and  labeling  the  specimens, 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  place  the  museum  in  proper  condition  for  the  in- 
telligent and  orderly  transfer  to  the  curator,  and  the  residue  of  the  unex- 
pended balance  should  be  held  for  the  disposition  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. Very  respectfully, 

T.  W.  Woollen, 

AUonuy'  General, 

Your  committee  would,  therefore,  and  in  compliance  with  the  legal 

• 

authority  thus  shown  to  rest  with  the  Board,  recommend  that  so  much  of 
the  unexpended  balance  of  the  Geological  fund  now  remaining  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Board,  as  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  cabinet  and 
museum  in  perfect  order,  that  it  may  become  a  school  of  inform^ion  to 
the  scientific  student,  and  a  source  of  interest  to  the  public,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  to  be  paid  out  upon  the 
orders  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Geology ;  and  that  so 
much  of  the  fund  as  may  not  be  thus  used  remain  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Board,  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  next  General  Assembly.  All  of 
which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  Ragan, 

Chairman, 


We,  your  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  prepare  a 
memorial  to  Congress  on  the  contagious  diseases  of  cattle, 
would  respectfully  submit  the  following : 

To  the  Honorable^  the  Members  of  Congress  : 

The  Indiana  State  and  Delegate  Boards  of  Agriculture,  in  session 
assembled,  after  a  consideration  of  the  dire  consequences  likely  to  occur 
from  the  spread  of  the  cattle  plague  and  other  contagious  diseases,  would 
most  respectfully  ask  and  urge  the  immediate  enactment  of  such  laws  as 
shall  speedily  and  completely  stamp  out  these  diseases. 


». 
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Further,  we  would,  as  a  committee,  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  ask  each  county  society  to  take  immediate  action  in  this 
matter,  and,  by  letters  and  resolutions  from  their  societies  to  the  various 
members  of  Congress  in  their  respective  districts,  to  urge  this  as  a  very 
important  matter  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  entire  country. 

John  Sutherland, 
C.  L.  Ingersoll, 
H.  C.  Meredith, 

CommitUe, 


The  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Ragan, 
and  adopted : 

Whereas,  It  is  understood  that,  from  the  character  of  the  information 

asked  on  the  blanks  sent  out  to  all  the  industries  of  the  State,  by  the 

<^hief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  by  the  large  per  cent,  of  answers 

received  thereby,  the  forthcoming  annual  report  of  said  department,  as 

provided  by  law,  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  to  the  people 

of  the  State;  therefore, 

t 
Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  the  State  and  Delegate  Board  of 

Agriculture,  in  annual  convention  assembled,  copies  enough  of  said  re- 
port, containing  the  facts  collected  by  said  department,  should  be  printed 
and  placed,  one  or  more  copies  in  each  of  the  county  and  township 
libraries  of  the  State,  and  in  all  the  other  libraries  of  the  State  to  which 
the  public  have  access,  and  a  copy  in  each  of  the  County  Clerks',  Audi- 
tors', Treasurers'  and  Recorder's  offices  of  the  State,  that  the  people  of 
the  State  may  have  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  statistical 
facts  bearing  upon  all  of  our  industries. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  following  members  were  elected : 

First  Distnct^RoberX  Mitchell. 
Sec(md  District—K.  P.  Haynes. 
Third  District-'^,  H.  Hancock. 
Fourth  District— VI.  B.  Seward. 
Seventh  District — Jacob  Mutz. 
Fourteenth  District — L.  B.  Custer. 
Fifteenth  District — John  Sutherland. 
Sixteenth  District — R.  M.  Lockhart. 


• »: 


•  »• 


-       •.•  •  • 

•     •  • 
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The  above  are  all  old  members  re-elected. 

Prof.  Wiley,  of  Purdue  University,  delivered  an  address 
entitled  "  The  Relation  of  Science  to  Afijriculture,"  which 
was  well  received,  and  is  published  in  this  Report. 

John  Sutherland  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to 
Prof.  Wiley  for  his  address.     Carried. 

A  motion  then  prevailed  that  Dr.  Fletcher  deliver  a  lec- 
ture before  this  Board  and  the  Swine-breeders'  Association 
in  joint  session. 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of 

DR.  W.  B.  FLETCHER'S  ADDRESS. 

The  hog  is  of  great  anth^uity,  as  his  remains  are  seen  and  found  to  exist 
from  the  beginning.  In  the  last  ten  years  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  hogs  in  our  slaughter  houses.  I  find  that  in  proportion  to  the 
pushing  the  hog  to  get  fat,  so  is  his  disease.  Breeding  for  shows  is  not 
the  best  for  the  meat  in  pork.  Derangement  of  the  kidneys  is  the  great 
source  of  disease.  Fat  hogs  are  not  fertile.  As  to  hog  cholera,  in  many 
cases  I  have  examined  I  find  it  pleuro-pneumonia,  as  it  would  be  called  in 
human  beings.  On  an  examination  of  some  fine  hogs  near  the  city,  I 
found  the  chest  had  become  contracted,  which  interfered  with  the  breath- 
isg.  A  small  hog  with  a  long  nose  has  as  good  or  better  breathing  ca- 
pacity than  a  large  hog  with  much  fat.  The  diseases  among  highly  cul- 
tured  or  high  bred  hogs  is  caused  by  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  nose 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  hog.  It  is  cruel  to  cut  the  nose  or 
ring  it.  This  often  causes  disease.  It  is  frequently  a  source  of  catarrhal 
trouble. 

A  few  words  as  to  diseases  which  may  be  transmitted : 

First — A  lot  of  hogs  get  up  in  the  morning  coughing ;  this  is  a  species 
of  consumption.  The  mucous  discharged  is  filled  with  hair  worms,  the 
bronchial  tubes  becoming  filled  up  with  these. 

Second- — A  worm  that  is  found  about  the  kidneys,  is  an  inch  in  length  ; 
sometimes  about  the  liver  and  in  the  blood ;  sometimes  in  the  heart — a 
blood  worm. 

Third — Another  worm  in  the  intestine  canal,  from  one  to  six  inches  in 
length,  which  holds  on  to  the  flesh  with  many  little  hooks  to  its  head  ; 
has  a  sucker  below  the  hooks.  This  worm  cuts  through  and  gets  into  the 
intestines. 
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Fourth — A  microscopic  animal  trichina  spiralis.  Rats,  mice,  rabbits 
and  cats  eaten  by  the  hogs  produce  this  worm  by  the  millions.  In  twenty- 
fours  hours  after  this  the  animal  gets  stiff  and  squeals  if  you  touch  him. 
If  the  hog  lives  over  or  through  this  he  is  always  stiff.  Four  persons 
died  in  this  city  by  eating  raw  sausage  full  of  trichina.  Feeding  this 
flesh  to  rats,  three  rats  died  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Two  years  since  I  examined  a  piece  of  ham ;  found  it  swarming  with 
trichina,  and  some  persons  who  ate  it  raw  died.  The  hog  does  not  bear 
tape  worm,  but  his  meat  eaten  when  the  hog  has  been  killed  while  hav- 
ing measles,  and  the  meat  eaten  raw,  produces  tape  worm  in  persons. 
Beef  also  produces  tape  worm.  Tape  worm  is  not  dangerous  but  very  un- 
pleasant. Beef  and  pork  should  be  well  cooked.  Carbolic  acid  in  milk, 
if  administered  in  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  the  worm  is  taken  in 
the  stomach,  will  kill  it,  but  not  after  that  time. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr.  Fletcher  for  his 
interesting  and  instructive  lecture. 

Mr.  Eagan  offered  a  resolution  in  reference  to  the  State 
Fair  grounds,  looking  to  the  sale  of  the  present  grounds. 

Mr.  Meredith  said  he  could  not  vote  for  the  resolution, 
as  there  might  be  no  money  left  to  purchase  other  grounds. 
A  resolution  was  carried  to  postpone  further  consideration 
until  evening. 

Adjourned  to  7:30  p.  M. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Board  met  at  the  time  appointed,  and  the  first  thing 
on  the  programme  was  taken  up — ''The  Importance  of 
Statistics/'  by  T.  A.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  of  Indianapolis. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Dr.  Goodwin  for  his  ad- 
dress, and  it  was  ordered  to  be  received  and  spread  upon 
the  records. 

Colonel  Granger  then  delivered  his  address  on  "  The 
Future  Farmer. '' 

Upon  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Colonel 
Granger  for  his  able  address. 
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The  consideration  of  the  following  resolution  was  called 
for,  the  discussion  having  been  postponed  from  the  after- 
noon to  the  evening  session^  and  was  unanimously  adopted, 
after  remarks  by  Governor  Williams,  Messrs.  Royce,  Ragan, 
and  others. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. 

Whereas,  The  present  grounds  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricalture  are 
Bol  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  Board,  because  of  their  limited  extent, 
because  of  their  great  value  for  building  purposes,  because  of  the  enor- 
mous  indebtedness  hanging  over  them,  involving  the  Board  in  the  expen- 
diture of  almost  $5,000  annually  in  interest  alone,  and  especially  because 
of  their  inaccessible  location,  subjecting  exhibitors  and  visitors  to  g^eat 
inconvenience  and  expense  in  attending  the  annual  fairs ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  it  shall  be  the  settled  purpose  and  aim  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  sell  the  present  Fair  Grounds  at  the  very  earliest 
day  compatible  with  the  best  interests  thereof,  to  pay  off  the  present  im- 
■aense  indebtedness,  and  to  relocate  on  some  more  eligible  grounds  situ- 
ated  on  some  one  of  the  numerous  lines  of  railroads  near  this  city,  and 
accessible  therefrom. 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  shall  be  in- 
structed to  receive  bids,  private  or  otherwise,  for  the  present  Fair 
Grounds;  and  in  the  event  of  receiving  a  bid  that  shall  appear  to  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  as  a  favorable  one,  that  then  the  committee 
shall  be  empowered  to  convene  the  Board  in  extra  session,  to  consider, 
and,  if  thought  best,  to  confirm  the  sale. 

The  following  discussion  ensued  : 

Mr.  Ragan.  My  observation  has  been  since  the  Peru 
railroad  track  was  taken  up,  that  brought  passengers  di- 
rectly from  the  Union  Depot  to  the  Fair  Ground,  that  we 
have  not  had  a  successful  State  Fair.  It  is  true  we  had  a 
great  many  people  there  last  year,  but  they  got  there  under 
very  unfavorable  and  unpleasant  circumstances.  Our 
grounds  are  so  limited,  when  they  arrived  at  the  grounds, 
that  they  were  crowded  and  jammed  together  so  that  there 
was  no  pleasure  or  satisfaction  in  being  there.  Persons  who 
may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  at  our  Fairs  such 
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articles  as  stock,  from  a  distance,  hogs  and  sheep,  and  when 
they  are  unloaded  from  the  cars  they  have  to  be  hauled 
across  the  city  at  immense  expense.  Of  course,  whatever 
com«s  in  here  for  exhibition  must  get  to  our  grounds  in 
that  way.  Last  fall  men  were  charged  three  dollars  per 
load  for  stock  hauled  across  the  city.  We  have  had  $5,000 
interest  to  meet  for  two  years.  We  have  had  what  we  term 
successful  Fairs.  Our  receipts  have  about  met  the  indebt- 
edness of  those  two  years.  In  the  event  of  an  unfavorable 
week  we  must  fall  behind.  We  have  a  bonded  indebted- 
ness hanging  over  us  soon  to  become  due.  For  the  last 
two  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  we  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  petitioning  them  for  aid.  We  are  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  same  condition  again.  We  will  then  be 
met  with  the  question,  What  hav^e  you  done  in  the  interval 
to  relieve  yourselves  of  this  encumbrance?  Have  you 
done  anything?  You  will  have,  at  least,  the  action  of  this 
meeting  upon  this  resolution  to  refer  them  to  to  show 
that  we  have  made  some  effort  The  resolution,  I 
think,  is  well  guarded.  It  provides  that  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  receive  such  bids  as  may  be  made,  if  any, 
and  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  a  bid  is  re- 
ceived that  seems  to  be  near  what  the  grounds  may  be  worthy 
then  the  committee  is  empowered  to  convene  the  Board 
in  extra  session,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  matter 
in  full  Board.  I  am  aware  that  our  business  is  somewhat 
complicated,  and  there  may  be  difficulties  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  such  a  consummation  as  this,  but  no  harm,  in  my 
estimation,  can  grow  out  of  the  effort. 

Governor  Williams  being  called  upon,  responded  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  President :  One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  if  the 
State  Board  don't  sell  the  grounds  and  make  some  provis- 
ion to  pay  the  debt,  it  will  be  sold  for  them.  It  is  purely 
the  question,  can  you  sell  it  for  more  money  than  would 
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pay  the  indebtedness  ?  If  you  can,  my  advice  would  be  to 
sell  it,  of  course.  It  is  very  true,  that  the  place  is  incon- 
venient to  get  your  stock  there,  or  anything  that  is  to  be 
hauled.  It  is  sometimes  a  little  trouble  to  get  there  >  yet, 
nevertheless,  the  only  chance  is  a  street  railroad.  But, 
there  is  one  thing  very  certain,  that  you  will  have  more 
trouble  to  get  an  appropriation  another  year  to  carry  the 
debt  longer  than  you  have  heretofore.  I  am  satisfied  of 
that,  because  there  was  a  great  deal  of  reluctance  •  for 
giving  a  dollar  to  pay  the  interest.  I  think  it  can  at 
least  do  no  harm  to  make  the  eifbrt.  Times  are  improv- 
ing. It  may  be  that  you  can  sell  the  ground.  If  you  can 
get  J10,000  or  $15,000  more  than  the  indebtedness  it  will 
enable  you  to  locate  elsewhere.  I  think  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble. 

Mr.  Royse.  I  will  go  as  far  as  Governor  Williams,  and 
a  little  further.  If  I  understand  correctly,  the  Association, 
practically,  to-day  is  bankrupt,  without  being  discharged. 
If  I  am  wrong  some  gentleman  will  correct  me.  If  it  is 
possible  to  sell  it  to  pay  the  debt  it  ought  to  be  done.  If  it 
is  possible  to  sell  it  and  leave  a  small  balance  it  ought  to  be 
done,  and  then  you  may  go  before  the  Legislature  with  some 
kind  of  freedom  for  help.  You  can  then  go  to  work  on  a 
good  foundation  and  get  in  no  more  turmoils  of  this  kind. 
I  know  Indiana  can  carry  on  a  State  fair  as  successfully  as* 
any  State  in  the  United  States.  She  has  the  material ;  she 
has  everything  that  will  make  an  agricultural  fair  a  success, 
but  she  can  i\ot  carry  it  on  with  a  debt  which  you  have  got 
to  unload,  hence  I  am  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 
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A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Stoll  to  reconsider  the  vote 
of  thanks  tendered  John  H.  Baker,  and  the  following  was 
offered  as  a  substitute  and  passed : 

Resohid,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Delegate  and  State  Board  be,  and  are 
hereby  tendered  Hons.  John  H.  Baker  and  Walpole  G.  Colerick,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  Thirteenth  and  Twelfth  districts,  for  their  efforts 
in  procuring  the  passage  of  measures  protecting  innocent  parties  from 
being  wronged  by  the  purchase  of  patented  articles,  such  as  driven  wells, 
•etc.,  and  that  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  be,  and  are 
hereby  requested  to  lend  their  earnest  efforts  to  the  enactment  of  such 
•protective  measures,  and  that  they  are  also  instructed  to  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  any  and  every  expiring  patent  that  may  come  before  them  for 
that  purpose. 

On  motion  the  Delegate  Board  adjourned  sine  die. 
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HORSES. 

H.  C.  Meredith,  Superintendent. 

CLASS  L^Thonmghbreds, 

[Where  State  is  not  given  in  the  address,  Indiana  is  implied.] 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  E.  H.  Pritchard,  Indianapolis,         .         .  $35 

Second  premium,  James  £.  Foudray,  Greencastle,           .         .  17 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  James  Maloy,  Renssellaer,  .                  •  ^5 

Brood  mare,  M.  L.  Hare,  Indianapolis 20 

Second  premium,  James  E.  Foudray,  Greencastle,      .         .         .10 

Committee — Phil.  Matler,  I.  G.  Sample,  S.  Farlow. 

CLASS  IL^General  Purpose, 

Stallion,  4  years   and   over,  Riddell   &   Norris,  Petersburg,  Boone 

county,  Kentucky, $35 

Second  premium,  Allen  &  Jackson,  PlainBeld,        .         .         .  17 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  A.  J,  Berry,  Cadiz,  Henry  county,      .  28 

Second  premium,  John  T.  Gurley,  Martinsville,     ...  14 

Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  Leland  Tansell,  Zionsville,          .         .  14 

Second  premium,  H.  JacKson,  Mooresville,    ....  7 

Stallion,  i  year  and  under  2,  D.  L.  Thomas,  Homer,  Rush  county,  7 

Second  premium,  L.  T.  Wallace,  Southport,  Marion  county,  3 

Stallion,  sucking  colt,  Swaim  &  Jacks,  Bellemore,  Parke  county,        .  6 

Second  premium,  *W.  O.  Reveal,  Clermont,     ....  3 
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Mare,  4  years  and  over  (colt  by  her  side),  M.  C.  Moore,  Thorn  town,  |2o 

Second  premium,  Allen  Curry,  Greenfield,      ....  10 
Mare,  3  years  and  under  4,    Riddell  &  Norris,  Petersburg,  Boone 

county,  Kentucky, 14 

Second  premium,  R.  F.  Prichard,  Edinburg,          ...  7 

Mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  E.  F.  Claypool,  Indianapolis,          .         .  7 

Second  premium,  John  Bates,  Indianapolis,     ....  3 

Mare,  i  year  and  under  2,  Swaim  &  Jacks,  Bellemore,       ...  7 

Second  premium,  George  Weghorn,  Indianapolis,  ...  3 

Sucking  filly,  Allen  Curry,  Greenfield, 6 

Second  premium,  Allen  Curry,  Greenfield,       ....  3 
Mare,  4  years  and  over,  regardless  of  having  been  bred,  M.  L.  Hare, 

Indianapolis, •  17 

Second  premium,  J.  E.  Mann,  Southport,        ....  7 

Gelding,  4  years  and  over,  Glidden  &  Williams,  Lewisville,       .         •  17 

Second  premium,  K.  Munter,  Indianapolis,    ....  7 

Gelding,  3  years  and  under  4,  M.  A.  Downing,  Indianapolis,    .         .  14 

Second  premium,  Calvin  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,      ...  7 

Gelding,  2  years  and  under  3,  Murpha  Scrugham,  Edinburg,    .         .  7 

Committee — S.  Farlow,  I.  G.  Sample,  Phil.  Matler. 

CLASS  III, — Lighi  Harness, 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  M.  L.  Hare,  Indianapolis,       .         .         .  $y> 

Second  premium,  E.  F.  Claypool,  Indianapolis,       .         .         .  15 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under,  Enoch  Warman,  Indianapolis,        .         .  25 

Second  premium,  Riddell  &  Norris,  Petersburg,  Boone  county, 

Kentucky, 12 

Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  W.  F.  Christian,  Indianapolis,    .         .  14 

Second  premium,  R.  C.  Losey,  Indianapolis,         .         .      '  .  7 

Mare,  4  years  and  over  (colt  by  her  side),  M.  L.  Hare,  Indianapolis,  14 

Second  premium,  D.  L.  Thomas,  Homer,  Rush  county,         .  7 
Mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  Allen  Jackson,  Plainfield,        .         ■         -14 

Second  premium,  J.  C.  Jenkins,  Petersbuig,  Ky.,           .         .  7 

Mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  E.  F.  Claypool,  Indianapolis,          .         .  7 

Second  premium,  John  T.  Gurley,  Martinsville,     ...  3 
Mare,  4  years  and  over,  regardless  of  having  been  bred,  Glidden  & 

Williams,  Lewisville, 17 

Second  premium,  E.  F.  Claypool,  Indianapolis,     ...  7 

Gelding,  4  years  and  over,  Wm.  Z.  Aydelott,  New  Albany,       .         .  14 

Second  premium,  Bryan  Berney,  Madison,     ....  7 
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Gelding,  3  years  and  under  4,  M.  A.  Downing,  Indianapolis,    .         .  $14 
Second  premium,  I.  G.  Clark,  Bridgeport,     ....  7 

Committee — I.  G  Sample,  S.  Farlow,  Phil.  Matler. 


CLASS  IV^^Heavy  Draft, 

m 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  Cal.  Bates,  Falmouth,       ....  $35 

Second  premium,  William  Meikle,  Pendleton,       .  17 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  John  Bates,  Indianapolis,                      .  28 

Sec9nd  premium,  G.  W.  Corn,  Ladoga,          ....  14 

Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  Wm.  Meikle,  Pendleton,     .         .         •  14 

Second  premiiim,  P.  K.  Hessong,  Zionsville,          ...  7 

Stallion,  i  year  and  under  2,  John  Bates,  Indianapolis,     ...  7 

Second  premium,  Wm.  Meikle,  Pendleton,     ....  3 

Stallion,  sucking  colt,  Calvin  Bates,  Falmouth,     ....  6 

Second  premium,  John  Bates,  Indianapolis,         ....  3 
Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  colt  by  her  side,  John  Bates,  Indianapo- 
lis,          20 

Second  premium,  Calvin  Bates,  Falmouth,     ....  10 

Mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  John  Bates,  Indianapolis,        .         .         *  14 

Second  premium,  John  Bates,  Indianapolis,  ....  7 

Mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  Cal  via  Bates,  Falmouth,          .         ...  7 

Second  premium,  John  Bates.  Indianapolis,    .         .         .         ,  3 

Mare,  i  year  and  under  2,  Calvin  Bates,  Falmouth,           ...  7 

Second  premium,  William  Meikle,  Pendleton,         ...  3 

Sacking  filly,  John  Bates,  Indianapolis, 6 

Second  premium,  Calvin  Bates,  Falmouth,     ....  3 
Mare,  4  years  and  over,  regardless  of  having  been  bred,  John  Bates, 

Indianapolis, 17 

Second  premium,  Calvin  Bates,  Falmouth,          ....  7 

Gelding,  4  years  and  over,  H.  Jackson,  Mooresville,     .         .  17 

Second  premium,  A.  D.  Parr,  Joliettville,  Hamilton  county,      .  7 

Gelding,  3  years -and  under  4,  K.  Munter,  Indianapolis,       .         .  14 

Second  premium,  A.  D.  Parr,  Joliettville,           ....  7 

Heavy  draft  team,  Robert  Bogue,  Fairmount,        ,         .  15 

Second  premium,  Leland  Tansell,  Zionsville,      ....  7 

Committee — John  W.  Wilson,  William   M.  Allen,  I. 
A.  Robinson. 
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CLASS  V,^Speed. 

Runners — 4  years  old. 

Joseph  Lewark,  Indianapolis,  *«  Modoc," ^50 

Green  Wilson,  Waldron,  "  Evanton," 30 

Committee— I.  G.  Sample,  Peter  S.  Tate,  S.  Farlow. 

Packrs— 2:35  ^"^  l^ss* 

Jacob  Pickle,  Fincastle,  sorrel  gelding,  *<  Dan,"        .         .         .         ,  I75 

Ben  Davis,  Indianapolis,  <<  Hoosier  Sam," 35 

C.  H.  Patterson,  Indianapolis,  «  Billy  G." 15 

Runners — 4  years  old. 

James  Maloy,  Renssellaer,  *<  Bay  Billy," 50 

Amos  C.  Gambrell,  Greenfield,  <*  Swamp  Angel,"         ...         30 
A.  S.  Nelson,  Noblesville,  "Lady  Wildfire," 20 

Committee — S.  Farlow,  Phil.  Matler,  M.  8.  ClaypooL 

Trotters— 2:40, 

John  J.  Keeney,  Danville,  **Nellie  K," $90 

Seneca  Armstrong,  Rushville,  <<  Hoosier  Girl,        .         •        •         .        45 
John  P,  Fairley,  Rushville,  g.  s.  •«  Roger  Hanson,"        •        .         .IS 

Committee — L.  L.  Lawrence,  E.  F.  Claypool,  S.  Far- 
low,  Henry  C.  Meredith. 

Trotters,  Free  for  All. 

J.  H.  Bebout,  Rushville,  ««Pugh's  Colt," I200 

Edward  Caney,  Cincinnati,  "  Kanawha," 100 

John  Browning,  "John  B."       .         ,         , 50 

Runners,  Free  for  All. 

Joseph  Lewark,  Indianapolis,  **  Modoc," 50- 

Green  Wilson,  Waldron,  **  Levingston,"        .         .         .         .         •        30 
G.  C.  Igo,  Waldron,  "  Dick  Turpin," 20 

Committee — S.  Farlow,  Henry  C.  Meredith,  E.  F.  Clay« 
pool. 
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Four  Year  Old  Trot. 

Ira  J.  Williams,  Muncie,  b.  Blly, ^25. 

Buck  Dickenson,  Greenshurg,  **  Lady  Duncan,*'    ....         15 
Gus.  Gliden,  Raleigh,  br.  filly, 10 

Committee — Phil.  Matler,  S.  Farlow,  L.  L.  Lawrence 

CLASS  VL — Matches  ot  Single  Horses  for  General  Purposes, 

Pair  matches,  geldings  or  mares,  C.  E.  Hall,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  .        .  $20« 
Second  premium,  H.  Jackson,  Mooresville,    ....  10 

Saddle  Horses, 

Gelding,  any  age,  W.  P.  Ijams,  Indianapolis, lo- 

Second  premium,  C,  E.  Phillips,  Indianapolis,*      ...  5 

Mare,  any  age,  J.  H.  Ruddell,  Castleton, io< 

Second  premium,  Riddell  &  Norris,  Petersburg,  Kentucky,    .  5, 

Committee — I.  G.  Sample,  S,  Farlow,  Philip  Matler. 

CLASS  VIL — Sweepstakes  on  Horses, 

Heavy  draft  stallion,  Calvin  Bates,  Falmouth,  ....  ^^35. 
Heavy  draft  mare,  John  Bates,  Indianapolis,  ....  20 
Stallion,  of  any  age,  except  heavy  draft,  Allen  Jackson,  Plainfield,  .  45 
Mare,  of  any  age,  except  heavy  draft,  M,  L.  Hare,  Indianapolis,  30 
Stallion,  showing  3  best  colts  under  i  year  old,  John  M.  Wood,  In- 
dianapolis,   45. 

Herd  of  6,  John  Bates,  Indianapolis 75. 

Committee — R.  C.  McWillliaras,  Joseph   P.   Forsyth,. 
C.  B.  Jackson. 

CLASS  VJIL^Jacks^  Jennetts  and  Mules. 

Jacks,  3  years  old   and  over,  John  Ragland,  Bainbridge,  Putnam 

county, $2xy 

Second  premium,  Chas  Neal,  Brownsburg,  Hendricks  county,         10 
Mule,  3  years  old  and  over,  Cal.  Bates,  Falmouth,  Fayette  county,     14 
Second  premium,   Joseph  Penn,  New  Market,  Montgomery 

county, 7 
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Mule,    2   years  and   under  3,    Leeland  Tansell,  Zionsville,    Boone 

county, I14 

Second  premium,  J.  N.  Roberts,  Morgantown,  Morgan  county,         7 

Mule,  I  year  and  under  2,  Leeland  Tansell,  Zionsville,      .        .        .10 

Second  premium,  M.  L.  Hessong,  Indianapolis,      ...         3 

Mule  colt,  Lancaster  &  Frambro,  Indianapolis,         ....      7 

Pair  mules,  3  years  and  over,  W.  H.  Cox,  Bridgeport,  ...        20 

Second  premium,  S.  M.  Powell,  Elizabeth  town,  Bartholomew 

county, 10 

Committee — John  W.  Wilson,  J.  A.  Robinson,  William 
M.  Allen. 

CLASS  IX. — Sweepstakes, 
Jack,  any  age,  John  Ragland,  Bainbridge, $20 

Committi;e — William   H.  Miller,  S.  Farlow,  William 
Wright. 

CATTLE. 

CLASS  X.— Breeding  Cattle, 

Dempsky  Seybold,  Superintendent. 

Bull,  4  years  and  over,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown,  Heniry  county,  I50 

Second  premium,  J.  Baugh  &  Son,  Farmer's  Institute,  Tippecanoe 

county, 25 

Bull,  3  years  and  under  4,  Harvey  Sodowsky,  Indianola,  Illinois,  40 

Second  premium,  G.  B.  McEwen,  Columbus,      ,         .         .        .  20 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  Harvey  Sodowsky,  Indianolia,  Illinois,  20 

Second  premium,  E.  C.  Thompson,  Edinburg,        .         .        .  15 

Bull,  I  year  and  under  2,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown,  .         .        .  15 

Second  premium,  J.  S.  Steel,  Anderson,  Ohio,         .         .        .  S 

Bull  calf,  J.  T.  Williamson  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Boone  county,        .  10 

Second  premium,  G.  W.  &  C.  D.  Lancaster,  Indianapolis,      .  5 

Cow,  four  years  old  and  over,  J.  Baugh  &  Son,  Farmers'  Institute,  30 

Second  premium,  J.  Baugh  &  Son,  Farmers'  Institute,     .        .  15 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown,  .        .  20 

Second  premium,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown,     ...  10 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  Harvey  Sodowsky,  Indianola,  Illinois,     .  15 

Second  premium,  Harvey  Sodowsky,  Indianola,  Illinois,         .  S 

Heifer,  i  year  old  and  under  2,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown,          .  15 

Second  premium,  J.  Baugh  &  Son,  Farmers'  Institute,     .        .  ^ 
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Heifer  calf,  Harvey  Sodowsky,  Indianola,  Illinois,    . 

Second  premium,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown,     . 
Breeding  cow  with  calf  at  foot,  J.  S.  Steel,  Anderson,- Ohio, 

Second  premium,  Harvey  Sodowsky,  Indianola,  Illinois, 


5 
15 


Committee — J.  S.  B.   Carothers,  Joseph  P.  Forsyth, 
James  W.  Adams. 


CLASS  XI.— Jerseys  and  other  small  breeds. 

Jersey  bull,  a  years  and  over,  J.  C.  Jenkins,  Petersburg,  Kentucky,     $12 

Second  premium,  H.  C.  Adams   and  William  A.  Ketcham,  In- 
dianapolis,          8 

Jersey    bull,  under   2   years,  A.    Garretson   &   Brother,  Pendleton, 

Madison  county, 10 

Second  premium,  M.  F.  Ritzinger,  Indianapolis,         ...       5 
Jersey  cow,  3  years  and  over,  A.  Garretson  &  Brother,  Pendleton,  12 

Second  premium,  R.  S,  Dorsey,  Indianapolis,         ...  8 

Jersey  cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  A.  Garretson  &  Brother,  Pendleton,     10 

Second  premium,  W.  J.  Hasselman,  Indianapolis,         .         .  5 

Jersey  heifer,  under  2  years,  A.  Garretson  &  Brother,  Pendleton,      .       8 

Second  premium,  R.  S.  Dorsey,  Indianapolis,         ...  5 

Devon  cow,  G.  W.  and  C.  D.  Lancaster,  Indianapolis,     .         .         .10 

Second  premium,  G.  W.  and  C.  D.  Lancaster,  Indianapolis,  5 

Ayrshire  bull,  S.  H.  Wright,  Indianapolis,        .         .         *        .         •IS 
Ayrshire  cow,  S.  H.  Wright,  Indianapolis, 10 

Second  premium,  S.  H.  Wright,  Indianapolis,    .         *         •       «•       5 

Committee — T.   W.   Tuttle,  J.   B.   Gerard,  John   D. 
Henry. 

CLASS  XIL — Oxen  and  Steers. 
Steer,  3  years  and  over,  J.  B.  Gray,  Rushville,         ....  |io 

Committee — J.    S.    B.    Carothers,  James  P.   Forsyth, 
James  W.  Adams. 

Herds. 

Bull  and  3  calves  not  over  12  months,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown,  $50 
Second  premium,  J.  R.  Anderson,  Anderson,  Ohio,         .         .         25 
Herd  of  5  head,  2  years  old  and  over,  J.  Baugh  &  Son,  Farmers'  In- 
stitute,        , 100 

'    Second  premium,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown,     ...         50 

8 — Agb.  Rep. 
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Herd  under  2  years  old,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown,     .         .         .  ^50 

Second  premium,  J.  Baugh  &  Son,  Farmers'  Institute,     .         .         25 

Herd,  any  age,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown,  .         .         .         •25 

Committee — John  W.  Wilson,  D.  B.  Canady,  William 
M.  Allen. 

Fat  Cattle^  Shtep  and  Hogs, 

Fatted  steer,  J.  B.  Gray,  Rushville, $10 

Fatted  cow,  J.  Baugh  &  Son,  Farmers*  Institute,   .         .         ,         .  10 

Second  premium,  Milton  Pouder,        ......  5 

Fatted  sheep,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio 5 

Second  premium,  Thomas  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio,  .         .  3 

Fatted  hog,  J.  G.  Clark,  Bridgeport, 5 

Second  premium,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio,         •         •        •  3 

Committee — J.  B.  Gerard,  Hartford,  Ohio  county,  In- 
diana; T.  W.  Tuttle,  Muncie,  Indiana;  D.  F.  Drook,  Union 
county,  Indiana. 

CLASS  XriLSwiepstakes  on  Cattle, 

Bull,  any  age  or  breed,  J.  Baugh  &  Son,  Farmers'  Institute,      .         .  $50 
Cow,  any  age  or  breed,  Harvey  Sadowsky,  Indianola,  Illinois,      .         50 

Committee — Thos.  Nelson,  Bloomingdale,  Parke  county, 
Indiana ;  J.  8.  McCoy,  Lovlydale,  Knox  county,  Indiana  ; 
J.  A.  Robinson,  Omersville,  Gibson  county,  Indiana. 


SHEEP. 

S.  R.  Quick,  Superintendent. 

CLASS  XlV,^Fine  Wool  Sheep,  to  include  American,  Spanish  and  French 

Merinos, 

Buck,  2  years  and  over,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown,     .         .         .  $IK> 

Second  premium.  Cook, ^ Morse  &  Co.,  Raymonds,  Ohio,         •  5 

Buck,  I  year  and  under  2,  Cook,  Morse  &  Co.,  Raymonds,  Ohio,     .  7 

Buck  lamb.  Cook,  Morse  &  Co.,  Raymonds,  Ohio,        ...  5 

Second  premium,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown,         ...  3 

Ewe,  2  years  and  over,  Cook,  Morse  &  Co.,  Raymonds,  Ohio,        .  6 

Second  premium,  Cook,  Morse  &  Co.,  Raymonds,  Ohio,     .         .  3 
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Ewe,  I  year  and  under  2,  Cook,  Morse  &  Co.,  Raymonds,  Ohio,     .  $$ 

Second  premium,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown,         .         .         •  3 

Ewe  lamb,  Cook,  Morse  &  Co.,  Raymonds,  Ohio,         ...  3 

Five  lambs,  Cook,  Morse  &  Co.,  Raymonds,  Ohio,    ....  5 

Second  premium,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown,  ...  3 

Committee — B.  F.  Magee,  Montmorency,  Indiana ;  W. 
Y.  Ross,  Carroll  county ;  Hiram  Barricklow,  Ohio  county, 
Indiana. 

CLASS  Xf^, — Leicester  or  Lincoln, 

Buck,  I  year  and  under  2,  Hugh  McDonald,  Horton,  Michigan,       .  $7 

Buck  lamb,  Hugh  McDonald,  Horton,  Michigan,          ...  5 

Second  premium,  Hugh  McDonald,  Horton,  Michigan,      .         .  3 

Ewe,  2  years  and  over,  Hugh  McDonald,  Horton,  Michigan,         .  6 

Second  premium,  Hugh  McDonald,  Horton,  Michigan,      .         .  3 

Ewe,  I  year  and  under  2,  Hugh  McDonald,  Horton,  Michigan,     .  5 

Second  premium,  Hugh  McDonald,  Horton,  Michigan,      .         .  3 

Ewe  lamb,  Hugh  McDonald,  Horton,  Michigan,    ....  3 

Committee — Thomas  W.  W.  Sunman,  Martin  Worl, 
William  Wright. 

CLASS  XVI,^Cotswolds. 
LONG  WOOL. 

Buck,  2  years  and  over,  T.  W.  Samuels  &  Sons,  Deatsville,  Kentucky.  |io 

Second  premium,  Cal.  Darnell,  Indianapolis,         ...  5 

Bnck,  I  year  old  and  under  2,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  ...  7 

Second  premium,  T.  W.  Samuels  &  Sons,  Deatsville,  Ky.,      .  3 

Buck  Iamb.  T.  W.  Samuels  &  Sons,  Deatsville,  Kentucky,         .         .  5 

Second  premium,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,     ....  3 

Ewe,  2  years  old  and  over,  T.  W.  Samuels  &  Sons,  Deatsville,  Ky.,  6 

Second  premium,  S,  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,        ....  3 
Kwe,  I  year  old  and   under   2,  T.  W.  Samuels  &  Sons,  Deatsville, 

Kentucky, 5 

Second  premium,  T.  W,  Samuels  &  Sons,  Deatsville,  Kentucky,  3 

Ewe  lamb,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin, 3 

Five  lambs,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin, 5 

Second  premium,  Hugh  McDonald,  Horton,  Michigan,         .  3 

Committee — Thomas  W.  W.  Sunman,  William  Wright^ 
Martin  Worl. 
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CLASS  XVII.-'Sauihd^ntms. 

Buck,  2  years  and  over,  Thomas  B.  Bennington,*  Laporte,  Ohio,        .  |io 

Second  premium,  Thomas  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio,      .  5 

Buck,  I  year  and  under  2,  Thomas  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio,        •  7 

Second  premium,  H.  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City,       .        .  3 

Buck  lamb,  Thomas  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio,          ...  5 

Second  premium,  Uriali  Privett,  Malott  Park,        ...  3 

Ewe,  2  years  old  and  over,  Thomas  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio,  6 

Second  premium,  Uriah  Privett,  Malott  Park,         ...  3 

Ewe,  I  year  and  under  2,  Uriah  Privett,  Malott  Park,     .           •         •  5 

Second  premium,  Thomas  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio,     .  3 

Ewe  lamb,  Uriah  Privett,  Malott  Park .3 

Five  lambs,  Uriah  Privett,  Malott  Park, 5 

Committee — B.  F.  Magee,  Tippecanoe  county ;  W.  Y. 
RosS;  Carroll  county ;  H.  Barrioklow,  Ohio  county. 


CLASS  XVIII, — Oxfordshire^  Shropshire  and  Hampshire, 


5 


Buck,  2  years  old  and  over,  Thomas  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio 

Second  premium,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio, 
Buck,  I  year  old  and  under  2,  Uriah  Privett,  Malott  Park,     . 

Second  premium,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio, 
Buck  lamb,  Thos.  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio. 

Second  premium,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio, 
Ewe,  2  years  old  and  over,  S.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio, 

Second  premium,  Uriah  Privett,  Malott  Park,     . 
Ewe,  I  year  old  and  under  2,  Thos.  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio, 

Second  premium,  Uriah  Privett,  Malott  Park,     . 
Ewe  lamb,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio,       .... 
Five  lambs,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio, 

Second  premium,  Thos.  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio,  .        .  3 

Committee — B.  F.  Magee,  W.  Y.  Ross,  H.  Barricklow. 

CLASS  XIX,^Sweepstakes  on  Fine  Wool  and  other  sheep.    Fine  Wool  to  in- 

elude  American^  Spanish  and  Freneh  Merino, 

FINE  WOOL. 

Buck,  Cook,  Morse  &  Co.,  Raymonds,  Ohio,  .         .         .         .       $10 

Buck,  having  five  lambs.  Cook,  Morse  &  Co.,  Raymonds,  Ohio,         .     10 
Ewe,  any  age.  Cook,  Morse  &  Co.,  Raymonds,  Ohio,  .         .         10 
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LONG  WOOL. 

Back,  T.  W.  Samuels  &  Sons,  Deatsville,  Kentucky,        .  .  |io 

Buck,  having  5  lambs,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin 10 

Ewe,  any  age,  T.  W,  Samuels  &  Sons,  Deatsville,  Kentucky,    .        .     10 

MIDDLE   WOOL. 

Buck,  Uriah  Privett.  Malott  Park,  .  • 10 

Buck,  having  5  lambs,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio,        .        .        •     10 

CtoMMiTTEE— D.  F.  Drook,  R.  M.  Munford,  T.  W.  W 
Sanman. 

HOGS. 

CLASS  XX.-^BerksMre. 

L.  B.  Custer,  Superintendent. 

Boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  J.  M.  Leech,  Dunlapsville,  Union  county,  |ia 

Second  premium,  A.  S.  Gilmore  &  Co.,  Greensburg,  Decatur 

county, 6 

Boar,  I  year  old  and  over,  L.  Powell  &  Co.,  Waldron,       .         .         .13 

Second  premium,  A.  S.  Gilmore  &  Co.,  Greensburg,        .         .  6 
Boar,  under  12  and  over  6  months  old.  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown, 

Boone  county, 10 

Second  premium,  James  Riley,  Thorntown,     ....  5 

Boar,  under  6  months  old,  A.  S.  Gilmore  &  Co.,  Greensburg,    .         .  5 

Second  premium,  L.  Powell  &  Co.,  Waldron.          ...  3 

Sow,  I  year  old  and  over.  A,  S.  Gilmore  &  Co.,  Greensburg,     ,        .  10 

Second  premium,  Wesley  White,  Pendleton,  Madison  county,  5 

Sow,  under  12  and  over  6  months  old,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,      .  5 

Second  premium,  L.  Powell  &  Co.,  Waldron,           ...  3 

Sow,  under  6  months  old,  James  W.  Shell,  Thorntown,     ...  5 

Second    premium,    John    Hamilton,    Bowers,     Montgomery 

county, 3 

Five  shoats,  under  6  months  old,  James  W.  Shell,  Thorntown,      .  10 

Second  premium,  Wesley  White,  Pendleton,       ....  5 
Sow,  and  not  less  than  5  sucking  pigs,  J.  M.  Leech,  Dunlapsville, 

Union  county 10 

Second  premium,  A.  S.  Gilmore  &  Co.,  Greensburg,        .         .  5 

Committee — C.  B.  Jackson^  Centerville,  Indiana ;  B.  M. 
Manford,  Princeton,  Indiana ;  John  M.  Magie,  Otterbein, 
Benton  county,  Indiana. 
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CLASS  XXL-^Poland  China, 


Boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  W.  H.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,         .         .  ^12 

Second  premium,  Samuel  Dragoo,«£dinburg,     ....  6 

Boar,  I  year  old  and  over,  J.  M.  Dye,  Northfield,  Boone  county,  .  I2 

Second  premium,  Jones  &  Lambert,^Columbus,           ...  6 

Boar,  under  I2  and  over  6  months  old,  A.  W.  Martin,  Muncie,      .  lo 

Second  premium,  W.  Bobbins,  Greensburg,        ....  5 

Boar,  under  6  months  old,  A.  W.  Martin,  Muncie,         ...  $ 

Second  premium,  I.  A.  Lawrence,  Connersville,         ...  3 

Sow.  I  year  old  and  over,  W.  A.  Bobbins,  Greensburg,       .         .  10 

Second  premium,  Mugg  &  Seagra,  Center,  Howard  county,         .  5 

Sow,  under  12  and  over  6  months  old,  Jones  &  Lambert,  Columbus,  5 

Second  premium,  John  Thomas,  Sharpsville,  Tipton  county,  3 

Sow,  under  6  months  old,  Jones  &  Lambert,  Columbus,    ...  5 

Second  premium,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio,   ...  3 

Five  shoats,  under  6  months  old,  Mugg  &  Seagraves,  Center,    .         .  10 

Second  premium,  Jones  &  Lambert,  Columbus,      ...  5 

Sow  and  not  less  than  5  sucking  pigs»,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio,  10 

Second  premium,  £.  AUgaier,  Indianapolis,  .         ,         •         .  5 

Committee — Hiram  Barricklow,  Aurora,  Ind. ;  Elisha 
Endaly,  Rushville,  Ind. ;  William  H.  Miller,  Hartford, 
Ind. 

CLASS  XXIL—Large  WkiU  Breeds, 

Boar,  I  year  old  and  over,  R.  S.  Russell,  Zionsville,          .         .         .  $12 

Second  premium,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio,    ...  6 
Boar,  under  12  and  over  6  months  old,  Kentucky  Poultry  Company, 

Louisville,  Kentucky, 10 

Second  premium,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio,         ...  5 

Boar,  under  6  months  old,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio,     .         .  5 

Second  premium,  R.  S.  Russell,  Zionsville,         ....  3 

Sow,  I  year  old  and  over,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio,      .         .  10 

Second  premium,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio,         ...  5 
Sow,  under   12  and   over   6  months  old,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman, 

Ohio, 5 

Second  premium,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio,     ...  3 

Sow,  under  6  months  old,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio,          .        .  5 

Second  premium.  Kentucky  Poultry  Co.,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  5 

Five  shoats,  under  6  months  old,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio,       .  10 

Second  premium,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio,     ...  5 
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Sow,  and  not  less  than  5  sucking  pigs,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio,  1 10 
Second  premium,  R.  S.  Russell,  Zionsville,     ....  5 

Committee — Hiram  Barricklow,  Ohio  county,  Indiana ; 
Elisha  Endaly,  Rushville,  Indiana;  W.  H.  Miller. 

CLASS  XXIII, — Suffolk^  Essex  and  all  other  small  breeds^  regardless  of  coloi . 

Boar,  I  year  and  over,  Thos.  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio,               •  I12 

Second  premium,  A.  P.  Wiley  &  Son,  New  Augusta,       .         .  6 

Boar,  under  i  and  over  6  months,  A.  P.  Wiley  &  Son,  New  Augusta,  10 

Second  premium,  A.  P.  Wiley  &  Son,  New  Augusta,       .         .  5 

Boar,  under  6  months,  A.  P.  Wiley  &  Son,  New  Augusta,        .        .  $ 

Second  premium,  Thomas  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio,      .  3 

Sow,  I  year  old  and  over,  A.  P.  Wiley  &  Son,  New  Augusta,     .         .  10 

Second  premium,  T.  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio,       .         .  5 
Sow,  under  12  and  over  6  months  old,  A.  P.  Wiley  &  Son,  New  Au- 
gusta,        5 

Sow,  6  months  old,  A.  P.  Wiley  &  Son,  New  Augusta,         .         .  5 

Second  premium,  Thos.  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio,      .         .  3 

f'ive  shoats  under  6  months  old,  A.  P.  Wiley  &  Son,  New  Augusta,  10 

Second  premium,  T.  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio,         .         .  5 
Sow  and  not  less  than  5  sucking  pigs,  T.  B.  Bennington,  Laporte, 

Ohio, 10 

Committee — C.  B.  Jackson,  Centerville,  Indiana ;  R.  M. 
Munford,  Princeton,  Indiana;  John  M.  Magie,  Otterbein, 
Indiana. 

CLASS  XXIV, — Sweepstakes  on  Hogs, 

Boar,  any  age,  W.  A.  Macy,  Louisville, I20 

Sow,  any  age,  W.  H.  Spahr,  Indianapolis, 20 

Herd  of  i  boar  and  5  sows,  I.  A.  Lawrence,  Connersville,     .         .        40 

Committee — ^D.  F.  Drook,  Liberty,  Indiana;  Scipio 
West,  Pecksburg,  Indiana;  William  M,  Allen,  Brazil, 
Indiana. 
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POULTRY. 

S.  R.  Quick,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XXV\ 


Light  Brahma  fowls,  A.  A.  Walsworth,  Marsballtown,  Iowa, 

Second  premium,  G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis,    . 
Light  Brahma  chicks,  G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis, 

Second  premium,  A.  A.  Walsworth,  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
Dark  Brahma  fowls,  T.  S.  Marshall,  Pecksburg,     . 

Second  premium,  Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Rock,  Rush  county. 
Dark  Brahma  chicks,  T.  S.  Marshall,  Pecksburg,    . 

Second  premium.  West  &  Whicker,  Pecksburg, 
Buff  Cochin  fowls,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown, 

Second  premium,  Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Rock,. 
Buff  Cochin  chicks,  Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Rock, 

Second  premium,  Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Rock, 
Partridge  Cochin  fowls,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown, 

Second  premium,  T.  S.  Marshall,  Pecksburg,    . 
Partridge  Cochin  chicks,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  . 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis, 
White  Cochin  fowls,  H.  C.  Green,  Indianapolis, 
White  Cochin  chicks,  W.  T.  Fenton,  Indianapolis, 

Second  premium,  W.  T.  Fenton,  Indianapolis,  . 
Black  Cochin  fowls,  West  &  Whicker,  Pecksburg, 
Black  Cochin  chicks.  West  &  Whicker,  Pecksburg,    . 

Second  premium.  West  &  Whicker,  Pecksburg, 
Plymouth  Rock  fowls,  Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Rock, 

Second  premium,  Sid  Conger,  Flat  Rock, 
Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Rock, 

Second  premium,  Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Rock, 
White   F.  Black   Spanish   fowls,  Kentucky  Poultry  Co.,  Louisvi 
Kentucky, 

Second  premium,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood, 
White  F.  Black  Spanish  chicks,  John  Bennett,  Sunman,   . 

Second  premium,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood, 
White  Leghorn  chicks,  Thomas  W.  Pottage,  Indianapolis, 

Second  premium,  Kentucky  Poultry  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Brown  Leghorn  fowls,  D.  W.  Jinkins,  Indianapolis, 

Second  premium,  D.  W.  Jinkins,  Indianapolis; 
Brown  Leghorn  chicks,  O.  P.  HoUingsworth,  Traders'  Point, 

Second  premium,  Jones  &  Beaver,  Frankfort, 
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Silver  Hamburg  fowls  or  chicks,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood,     .         .  I5 

Second  premium,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood,         ...  2 

White  C.  B.  Polish  fowls  or  chicks,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  3 

Second  premium,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thomtown,    ....  2 

Houdan  fowls  or  chicks,  G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis,         ...  3 

Second  premium,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thomtown,    ....  2 

Black-breasted  R.  game  chickens,  F.  W.  McDougal,  Indianapolis,    .  .   2 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Howes,  Indianapolis,          ...  i 

Duck  Wing  Game  Bantam  fowls.  West  &  Whicker,  Pecksburg,  % 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Howes,  Indianapolis,          ...  I 

Duck  Wing  Game  Bantam  chicks^  West  &  Whicker,  Pecksburg,  2 

Second  premium.  West  &  Whicker,  Pecksburg,        ...  i 

Golden  Sebright  Bantam  fowls,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thomtown,  2 

Second  premium,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thomtown,            ...  i 

Golden  Sebright  Bantam  chicks,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thomtown,  2 

Second  premium,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thomtown,    ....  I 

Silver  Sebright  Bantam  fowls,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thomtown,  ...  2 

Second  premium,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thomtown,    ....  I 

Stiver  Sebright  Bantam  chicks,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thomtown,          .  z 

Second  premium,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thomtown,    ....  i 

Black  Rose>comb  Bantam  chicks,  H.  C.  Green,  Indianapolis,     .  2 

Bronze  turkeys,  old  birds.  West  &  Whicker,  Pecksburg.  4 

Second  premium,  Kentucky  Poultry  Co.,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  2 

Bronze  turkeys,  hatch  of  1879,  West  &  Whicker,  Pecksburg,  2 

Second  premium,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,           ....  I 

White  Holland  turkeys,  old  birds,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont,    .  3 

Second  premium,  G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis,    ....  2 

White  Holland  turkeys,  hatch  of  1879,  G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis,  2 

Second  premium,  G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis,    .         .         .         .  i 

Aylesbury  ducks,  H.  C.  Green,  Indianapolis,          ....  3 

Second  premium,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood,     ....  2 

Pckin  ducks,  John  Bennett,  Sun  man,    ' 3 

Second  premium,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thomtown,    *   .         .  .2 

Rouen  ducks,  H.  C.  Green,  Indianapolis, 3 

Second  premium,  H.  C.  Green,  Indianapolis,       ....  2 

Embden  geese,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont, 3 

Second  premium,  Charles  W.  Ennis,  Clermont,       ...  2 

Xoulouse  geese.  West  &  Whicker,  Pecksburg,    .....  3 

Second  premium.  West  &  Whicker,  Pecksburg,        ...  2 

Cbinese  geese,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont, 3 

Second  premium,  H.  C.  Green,  Indianapolis,         ...  2 

Collection  of  pigeons,  F.  W.  Swartz,  Indianapolis,  ....  5 

Heaviest  live  turkey.  West  &  Whicker,  Pecksburg,         ...  5 
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Heaviest  cock  or  cockerel,  pure  breed,  A.  A.  Walsworth,  Marshall- 
town,  Iowa, $2 

Heaviest  hen  or  pullet,  pure  breed,  Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Rock,         .  2 

Fine  brood  of  chicks,  under  i  week  old,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  .  2 

•Collection  by  one  exhibitor,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,         .         .  lo 

Committee — William  H.  Fry,  Joseph  Pool. 


Non-enumerated  Paultty. 

Red  Pyle  Bantam  fowls,  J.  H.  Howes,  Indianapolis,  .  ,  Wh 
Red  Pyle  Bantam  chicks,  J.  H.  Howes,  Indianapolis,  .  Wh 
Red  Pyle  game  fowls,  J.  C.  O'Conner,  Indianapolis,  .  .  Wh 
Dc'rking  chicks,  G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis,  .  .  .  Wh 
Colored  Dorking  chicks,  G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis,  .  .  Wh 
Golden  Polish  chicks,  A.  E.  Meredith,  Indianapolis,  .  Wh 
White  Bantam  fowls,  Maggie  E.  Hill,  Indianapolis,  .  .  Wh 
Guinea  chicks,  D.  T.  Cully,  Glenn's  Valley,  ,  .  .  Wh 
Dominique  Leghorn  chicks,  West  &  Whicker,  Pecksburg,  Wh 
B.  B.  R.  G.  Bantam  chicks,  West  &  Whicker,  Pecksburg,  Wh 
White  Bantam  fowls,  Herbert  Foltz,  Indianapolis,  .  .  Wh 
Oolden  Polish,  J.  A.  Cull,  Columbus,  Ohio,  .  .  .  Wh 
B.  B.  R.  G.  Bantam  chicks,  Kentucky  Poultry  Co.,  Louisv'e  Wh 

Committee — Joseph  Pool,  William  H.  Fry. 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R.  P.  Haynks,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XXV L—  VegetabUs. 

Three  cauliflowers,  Louis  Zbinden,  Indianapolis,       .        .         .         •  %% 

Six  vegetable  eggs,  E.  A.  Eickhoif,  Indianapolis,            ...  2 

Six  cucumbers,  T.  J.  Quick,  Columbus, 2 

Peck  white  beans,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence,  Marion  county,         .  2 

Two  quarts  Lima  beans,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence,            ...  I 

Half  gallon  garden  peas,  dry,  Wm.  R.  Mcintosh,  Indianapolis,    .  2 

Half  gallon  field  peas,  dry,  Frank  Williamson,  Nora,  Marion  county,  2 

Half  peck  peppers  for  pickling,  Wm.  Gilson,  Rushville,         .         .  2 

Peck  tomatoes,  A.  S.  White,  Lawrence, 3 

Collection  tomatoes,  T.  J.  Quick,  Columbus,          ....  3 
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Half  dozen  ears  green  sweet  corn,  Wm.  H.  Hartman,  Soutbport, 

Half  peck  dry  sweet  com,  J.  H.  Thomas.  Lawrence,     . 

Three  squashes,  any  kind,  Frank  Williamson,  Nora, 

Three  Yankee  pumpkins,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont, 

Half  dozen  nutmeg  melons,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence, 

Three  watermelons,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence, 

Three  drum-head  cabbage,  J.  D.  Lowder,  Lawrence, 

Three  flat  Dutch  cabbage,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Indianapolis, 

Three  head  cabbage,  any  kind,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Indianapolis, 

Dozen  stalks  celery,  Josph  Schmidt,  Indianapolis, 

Collection  vegetables  by  one  exhibitor,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence, 


$2 
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NON-ENUMERATED. 


Display  pumpkins,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Indianapolis,      .     White  ribbon. 

Committee — Thomas  Nelson,  Bloomingdale,  Parke 
county^  Indiana;  J.  C.  Custer,  Logansport,  Cass  county, 
Indiana;  Michael  Sause,  Montgomery,  Daviess  county,  In- 
diana. 


CLASS  XXVlL^Root  Crops, 

Half  bushel  turnips,  J.  D.  Louden,  Lawrence,           .         .         .         .  |2 

Dozen  parsnips,  Frank  Williamson,  Nora, 2 

Dozen  carrots,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence, 2 

Dozen  roots  saldfy,  Joseph  Schmidt,  Indianapolis,         ...  2 

Dozen  horseradish,  Joseph  Schmidt,  Indianapolis,     ....  2 

Half  dozen  red  beets,  Frank  Williamson,  Nora,     ....  2 

Half  dozen  turnip-beets,  H.  A.  Smith,  Danville,       ....  2 

Half  dozen  sugar-beets,  W.  F.  Christian,  Indianapolis,          .         .  2 

Half  peck  red  onions,  H.  A.  Smith,  Danville, 2 

Half  peck  yellow  onions,  E.  A.  EickhoflF,  Indianapolis,          .         .  2 

Half  peck  white  onions,  T.  J.  Quick,  Columbus,       ....  2 

Dozen  turnip-radishes,  H.  A.  Smith,  Danville,       ....  i 

Dozen  long  radishes,  Louis  Zbindin,  Indianapolis,    •         .         .         .  i 

Display  of  onions,  in  variety  and  quality,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence,  3 

Committee — Thomas  Nelson,  Bloomingdale,  Indiana; 
Michael  Sause,  Montgomery ;  J.  C.  Custer,  Logansport, 
Indiana. 
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CLASS  XXVIir,— Potatoes,   Eighty  Entries. 

Peck  pink  peach-blows,  Anthony  C.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio,    .  ^3 

Peck  white  peach-blows,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont,         ...  5 

Peck  early  rose,  Charles  Martin,  Corydon, 3 

Peck  snowflake,  O.  P.  Hollingsworth,  Traders*  Point,     ...  3 

Peck  shaker  russetts,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont, 3 

Peck  peerless  potatoes,  O.  P.  Hollingsworth,  ^Traders'  Point,         .  3 

Half  bushel  any  variety,  Milton  Hadley,  Hobbs,       ....  3 

Half  bushel  sweet  potatoes,  John  J.  Johnson,  Indianapolis,  3 

Peck  early  potatoes,  any  kind,  Otha  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio,    .  3 

Peck  late  potatoes,  any  kind,  Anthony  C.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  O.,  3 

Committee — Thomas  Nelson,  Bloomingdale,  Indiana; 
J.  C.  Custer,  Logansport,  Indiana;  Michael  Sause,  Mont- 
gomery, Indiana. 


CLASS  XXrX,^Grain  tjtd  Seed,   One  Hundred  and  Thirty-nine  Entries. 


Half  bushel  early  field  Dent  corn  in  ear,  Otha  Hayes,  Elizabeth 

town,  Ohio, 

Half  bushel  yellow  corn  in  ear,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty, 

Second  premium,  H.  A.  Smith,  Danville,  .... 
Half  bushel  white  corn  in  ear,  A.  C.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 

Second  premium,  William  M.  Dawson,  Broad  Ripple, 
Half  bushel  corn,  any  color,  W.  C.  Welton,  Vincennes, 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio, 
Half  bushel  hominy  corn,  James  L.  Bradley,  Edinburg, 
Display  and  variety  of  wheat,  all  kinds,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clerjdont, 
Half  bushel  white  wheat,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont, 

Second  premium,  James  Riley,  Thorn  town, 
Half  bushel  red  wheat,  Otha  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio,  . 

Second  premium,  Benjamin  Tyner,  Indianapolis, 
Half  bushel  spring  wheat,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont, 

Second  premium,  A.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio, 
Half  bushel  rye,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont,       .... 
Half  bushel  oats,  T.  J.  Quick,  Columbus, 
Half  bushel  buckwheat,  T.  J.  Quick,  Columbus,    . 
Half  bushel  barley,  A.  S.  Gilmore  &  Co.,  Greensburg, 
Half  bushel  flax-seed,  T.  J,  Quick,  Columbus,        , 
Half  bushel  millet  seed,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont, 
Half  bushel  timothy  seed,  A.  S.  Gilmour  &  Co.,  Greensburg, 


^5 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

2 
I 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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Half  bushel  orchard  grass  seed,  T.  J.  Quick,  Columbus,   ...  a 

Half  bushel  Kentucky  bluegrass  seed,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont,     .  2 

Half  bushel  English  bluegrass  seed,  W,  A.  Ennis,  Clermont,    .        .  2 

Half  bushel  red*top  grass  seed,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont,         .  2 

Half  bushel  red  clover  seed,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont,        ...  2 

Half  bushel  English  clover  seed,  T.  J.  Quick,  Columbus,       .        .  2 

Sample  10  pounds  broom-corn,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont,    ...  2 

Ck>MMiTTEE — R.  M.  Munford,  Princeton,  Gibson  county, 
Indiana ;  J.  C.  Custer,  Logansport,  Cass  county,  Indiana ; 
Michael  Sause,  Montgomery,  Daviess  county,  Indiana. 


CLASS  XXX— Tobacco  Leaf  and  Manufactured  Cigars ^  Snuffs  EU,^  Three 

Entries, 

Fine-cut  chewing  tobacco,  Crossland  &  Shirk,  Indianapolis,  Diploma 

Assortment  plug  tobacco,  Crossland  &  Shirk,  Indianapolis,  Diploma 
Cigars  from   American   and   foreign  tobacco,  Crossland  & 

Shirk,  Indianapolis,         ......  Diploma 

Committee — J.  S.  Wood,  H.  Greenstreet,  J.  Merrill. 


CLASS  XXXL — Cured  Meats^   Groceries ^  Flout  ^   Crackers^  etc,^    Twenty- 

nine  Entries, 

Display  of  groceries,  Crossland  &  Shirk,  Indianapolis,  .  .  Diploma 
Barrel  of  com  flour,  Indianapolis  Hominy  Mill,  .  .  •  Diploma 
Barrel  of  pan  cake  flour,  S.  S.  Marvin  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Diploma 
Barrel  of  patent  process  flour,  Ford  &  Corbin,  New  Harmony, 

Indiana,      .        .        , Diploma 

Barrel  of  straight  process  flour,  Emmerick  &  Brandt,  Indian- 
apolis,      Diploma 

Assortment  of  crackers,  S.  S.  Marvin  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Diploma 
Collection  of  groceries,  H.  H.  Lee,  Indianapolis,  .  .  Diploma 
Display  of  baking  powder.  Churchman  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  .  Diploma 
Sack  com  meal,  Indianapolis  Hominy  Mill,  Indianapolis,       .         .        $i 

Sample  grist,  T.  J.  Quick,  Columbus, 3 

Sample  hominy,  Indianapolis  Hominy  Mill,  Indianapolis,      .         .  2 

NON-ENUMERATED. 

Hayden  fire-kindler,  George  J.  Hammel,  Indianapolis,  .  .  Diploma 
Display  salt,  Arthur  Jordan,  Indianapolis,      ....       Diploma 
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Display  soap,  OJcU  &  Andrews,  IndiaDapolis,  ....  Diploma 
One  dozen  stock  ale,  William  Backus  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  .  Diploma 
One  dozen  London  porter,  \Vm.  Backus  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  .  Diploma 
Tafiel  beer,  Jacob  Metzger  &  Co.»  Indianapolis,  .  .  .  Diploma 
Collection  of  canned  fruit,  George  Nichols,  Litchfield,  Illinois,  .  Diploma 

Committee — J.  8.  Wood,  H.  Greenstreet,  J.  MerrilL 


HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

W.  H.  Ragan,  Superintendent. 

CLASS  XXXIL — Amateurs*  Listy  Forty  Entries, 

Twenty  varieties  of  apples,  Mrs.  A.  Wallace,  Indianapolis,       .         .  |i$ 

Twelve  varieties  of  apples,  W.  M.  L.  Morgan,  Indianapolis,          .  lo 

Six  varieties  of  apples,  J.  H.  Stucker,  Irvington, 5 

Ten  varieties  of  pears,  Mrs.  A.  Wallace,  Indianapolis,            .         .  10 

Five  varieties  of  autumn  pears,  Mrs.  A.  Wallace,  Indianapolis,         .  5 

One  variety  of  peaches,  Lewis  N.  Mason,  Terre  Haute)          .         .  2 

Five  varieties  of  grapes,  Mrs.  A.  Wallace,  Indianapolis,            .         .  5 

Three  varieties  of  grapes,  Mrs.  A.  Wallace,  Indianai>oiis,      .         .  3 

Five  clusters  grapes,  any  kind,  H.  A.  Smith,  Danville,      ...  2^ 

Show  of  quinces,  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg, 3 

Display  of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  Mrs.  A.  Wallace,  Indianapolis,    .         .  25 

Committee — B.  F.  Maxwell,  H.  Mankedich,  William 
Richey. 


CLASS  XXXII L—Ptofessional  List,  Twenty-three  Entries, 


Twenty  varieties  of  apples,  E.  A.  EickhofT,  Indianap- 
olis  

Twelve  varieties  of  apples,  William  A.  Ragan,  Clayton, 
Six  varieties  of  apples,  E.  A.  EickhofT,  Indianapolis, 
Ten  varieties  of  pears,  William  A.  Ragan,  Clayton, 
Four  varieties  of  autumn  pears,  E.  A.  Eickhoff,  Indian- 
apolis,         

Display  of  peaches,  not  less  than  five  varieties,  William 

A.  Ragan,  Clayton, 

Five  varieties  of  grapes,  E.  A.  EickhofT,  Indianapolis, 
Three  varieties  of  grapes,  E.  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis, 


Diploma  and  ^15 
Diploma  and     10 

Diploma  and  5 

Diploma  and  10 

Diploma  and  5 

Diploma  and  5 

Diploma  and  5 

Diploma  and  3 
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One  variety  of  grapes,  £.  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis,      Diploma  and    $2- 
Collection  of  quinces,  William  A.  Ragan,  Clayton,    .     Diploma  and      5. 
Display  of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  William  A.  Ragan,  Clay- 
ton,        .         , Diploma  and  25. 

Committee — B.  F.  Maxwell,  H.  Mankedick,  William 
Richey. 


CLASS  XXX/y,—F/owfrs  and  Plants,   Thirty-stven  Entries. 

/ 

PROFESSIONAL   LIST. 

General  collection  of  plants,  Warren  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  .  .  |20 
Second  premium.  East  National  Greenhouse,  Indianapolis,  .  10 
Collection  of  varigated  foliage  plants,  Warren  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  10 
Collection  licopods  and  ferns,  Warren  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  .  .  5 
Display  and  collection  of  climbers,  East  National  Greenhouse,  In- 
dianapolis,   8 

Collection  of  begonias,  Warren  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,      ...  S 

Collection  of  new  and  rare  plants,  Warren  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,        .  5 
Display  and   variety  of  cacti,  aloes  and  agaves,  Charles  Groschel, 

Indianapolis 4 

Second  premium,  Warren  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,     *   .        •         .  2. 

Collection  of  geraniums  in  bloom,  Warren  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,        .  4. 

Second  premium,  Charles  Groschel,  Indianapolis,    ...  2 

Collection  bedding  plants,  Charles  Groschel,  Indianapolis,         .         .  8- 

Second  premium,  Warren  &  Co,  Indianapolis,         ...  4 

Collection  rustic  baskets  or  stands  filled,  not  less  than  six  pieces, 

Warren  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 4 

Specimen  of  palm,  East  National  Greenhouse,  Indianapolis,      .         .  2. 

Specimen  of  alocassia,  Warren  &  Co.,  Indiftnapolis,       ...  2 

Specimen  canna,  Warren  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 2 

Specimens  vareigated-leaved  plants,  Warren  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  z 

Suspended  basket,  Warren  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,         ....  2 

Arranf^ed  wardian  case,  Warren  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,     ...  3 

Committee — Dennis  F.  Willey,  N.  C.  Stewart,  C.  M. 
Hobbs. 

Collection  of  loose  cut  flowers,  Warren  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,         .  |(8 

Second  premium,  Charles  Groschel,  Indianapolis,  ...  5 

Basket  of  cut  flowers,  Warren  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ....  4 

Second  premium.  East  National  Greenhouse,  Indianapolis,      .  2- 
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Arrftngement  and  display  of  dahlias,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Ragan,  Clayton, 
Collection  basket  bouquets   and   floral   designs,  Warren  &  Co.,  In. 

dianapoli) 

Three  designs  for  Cunerat,  Warren  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,      . 

Second  premium.  East  National  Greenhouse,  Indianapolis,      . 

Sridal  bonquet,  Warren  &  Co.,  Indianapolis 

Pyramid  bouquet,  Warren  &  Co 

Display  and  arrangement  of  cat  roses,  East  National  Greenhouse,  In. 

dianapolis 

Committee — I.  A.  Foote,  F.  A.  Townsend,  Mrs.  J.  ] 
Cobb. 

CLASS  XXXV.—Foriy-Vtree  Entrits. 

amateurs'  list. 

Collection  of  cut  flowers,  Mrs.  D.  Ro£ers,  Greencastle,  .         .       % 

Second  premium.  Miss  Lizzie  Youart,  Indianapolis,    , 
Collection   cut   roses,  not   less   than    to   varieties,  Mrs.  D.  Rogen, 

Greencastle,  ,         , 

Collection  cut  dahlias,  not  less  than  to  varieties,  Mrs.  Philip  Stinger, 

Chariot tsville,  Hancock  county 

Collection  cut  verbeAas,  Mrs.  Philip  Stinger,  Chariot  tsville. 
Basket  cut  flowers,  Mrs.  D.  Rogers,  Greencastle,   . 

Second  premium,  Miss  Maltic  Stewart,  Indianapolis, 
Round  bouquet,  Mrs.  D.  Rogers,  Greencastle, 

Second  premium.  Miss  Liziie  Vouart,  Indianapolis,    . 
Flat  bouquet,  Misi  Mattie  S:ewaTt,  Indianapolis,  . 

Second  premium,  Mary  A.  Brown,  Catlin,  Parke  county,  . 
Agave  (century  plant),  Mrs.  M.  R.  Yonart,  Indianapolis,       .  2 

NON-BNUMERATBD. 

Fig  tree,  Jacob  Golnne,  Indianapolis White  ribbon 

Pomegranate  shrub,  Mrs.  S.  Johnson,  Irvington,  White  ribbon 

Committee — William  A.  Eagan,  T.  A.  Lloyd,  Mrs,  P. 
L.  Stagg. 
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TEXTILE  FABRICS  DEPARTMENT. 

Jacob  Mutz,  Superintendent. 

CLASS  XXX VL — Mill-manufactured,  Six  Entries, 

Plaid  flannels,  Mrs.  J.  Leibhart,  Knightstown,         .         .       Silver  medal 
Display  of  woolen  goods,  exhibited  by  one  manufacturer, 

W.  S.  Wardwell,  Fairmount,  Grant  county,  .    Silver  medal 

Committee— M.  E.  Howland,  Miss  Bettie  MoMahan, 
S.  I.  Howland. 


WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Jacob  Mutz,  Superintendent. 

CLASS  XXXVII, — Domestic   Manufactured  Articles,    One   Hundred  and 

Twenty-six  Entries, 

Cotton  coverlet,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Vincent,  Indianapolis,           .         .        .  I3 

Wool  and  cotton  coverlet,  W.  J.  Cresswell,  Newpoint,           .         .  3 

Wool  and  cotton  double  coverlet,  Mrs.  Nannie  Parish,  Indianapolis,  3 

Pair  blankets,  Elizabeth  Penn,  New  Market,  Montgomery  county,    ,  5 

Counterpane,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Vincent.  Indianapolis,           ...  3 

Counterpane,  knit,  Miss  Anna  Coffin,  Indianapolis,           ...  3 

Counterpane,  crochet,  Mrs.  Helen  Zbinden,  Indianapolis,  3 

Pound  wool  yarn,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,      ....  2 

Ten  yards  jeans,  Mrs.  Leibhart,  Knightstown,        ....  3 

Ten  yards  table  linen,  Mrs.  Nancy  Bogart,  Franklin,         •         •         •  3 

Ten  yards  linsey,  Mrs.  Nancy  Bogart,  Franklin,     .         .         .         .  •  2 

Ten  yards  plain  flannel,  Mrs.  J.  Leibhart,  Knightstown,           .        .  3 

Ten  yards  plaid  flannel,  Mrs.  Bell  Bleu,  Indianapolis,        ...  3 

Ten  yards  rag  carpet,  Mrs.  Dr.  R.  H.  Homer,  Knightstown,        .  3 

Ten  yards  woolen  carpet,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,          .        ,  3 

Pound  flax  thread,  Mrs.  M.  Caylor,  Indianapolis,           ...  2 

Floor  mat,  Mrs.  J.  Stewart,  Anderson, 3 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Tillie  Shera,  Indianapolis,           .        .  2 

Silk  comforter,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,           ....  3 

Calico  quilt,  Mrs.  Henry  Brown,  Anderson,           ....  2 

9 — Age.  Rep. 
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Worsted  quilt,  Mrs,  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg, ^3 

Second  premium,  Hannah  Vickery,  Tipton,              .         .         .  2 

Silk  quilt,  £.  M.  Rittenhouse,  Indianapolis 5 

Second  premium,  Hannah  Vickery,  Tipton,              ...  3 

White  quilt.  Miss  Mollie  E.  Bright,  Columbus,          ....  3 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Cresswell,  Newpoint,         .         .  2 

Committee — M.  E.  Howland,  Miss  Bettie  McMahan, 
I.  J.  Miller. 

« 

CLASS  XXXVIIL—KniUing  and  Crochet  Work,  One  Hundred  and  Sev- 

enty-eight  Entries, 

• 

Infant  knit  or  crochet  shirt,  Mrs.  Marsh,  Indianapolis,     .         .         .  ^i 
Infant  knit  or  crochet  socks   or  stockings,  Mrs.  Howlett,  Indiana- 
polis,           I 

Pair  knit  or  crochet  mittens,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Burns,  Greensburg,     .         .  i 

Pair  woolen  stockings  or  socks,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,      .  i 

Pair  cotton  stockings  or  socks,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Bosserman,  Lafayette,      •  i 

Knit  or  crochet  shawl,  Miss  Lizzie  Walpole,  Indianapolis,     .         .  2 

Knit  or  crochet  slippers,  Mary  Cummins,  Seymour,           .         .         .  i 

Knit  or  crochet  hood,  Mrs.  £.  Curryer,  Indianapolis,    ...  i 

Knit  or  crochet  child's  dress,  Miss  Hattie  Fleming,  Muncie»     .         .  2 

Knit  or  crochet  fascinator,  Miss  Mary  Sheets,  Indianapolis,  .         .  x 

Knit  or  crochet  sacque,  Mrs.  S.  Grover,  Anderson,    .         .         •         .  x 

Knit  or  crochet  laidy's  scarf,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Walker,  Indianapolis,  i 

Knit  or  crochet  gentleman's  scarf,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Homer,  Knightstown,  i 

Crochet  cotton  tidy,  Mrs.  L.  Recker,  Indianapolis,         ...  I 

Crochet  worsted  tidy,  Miss  Bettie  McMahan,  Indianapolis,       .        .  i 

Afghan,  Mrs.  S.  Grover,  Anderson, a 

Afghan,  infant's,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Robertson,  Indianapolis,  .  .  .  i 
(We  made  every  effort  to  find  all  the  articles  entered,  but  failed  to  find 
ft  few,  with  regret.  We  considered  all  the  articles  most  worthy  upon 
which  we  gave  first  or  second  premium.  Twenty-two  articles  anenumer- 
ated  ;  five  not  found  by  Committee.) 

Committee — M.  E.  Howland,  Miss  Bettie  McMahan^ 
S.  I.  Holland. 


CLASS  XXXIX.^Emhmdery,  Braiding,  etc,,   Three  Hundred  and  Fifty 

one  Entries, 

Epibroidery  point  lace  specimen.  Miss  Mattie   Hamilton,  Indiana- 
polis,         $5 
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Second  premium,  Miss  Hersie  D.  Maxwell,  Indianapolis,  .         .  ^3 

Third  premium,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg,       ...  2 

Embroidery  point  lace  guipure,  J.  W.  Ramsey,  Indianapolis,    .         .  3 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Alice  Moore,  Greensburg,    ...  2 

Embroidery  darning  on  net,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Rittenhouse,  Indianapolis,  2 

Second  premium,  C.  E.  Devine,  Indianapolis,     .         .         .         .  i 

Embroidery  aplique  lace,  Ella  R.  Dawson,  Indianapolis,       .        •  2 

Embroidery  crochet  lace  display,  Mrs.  L.  Recker,  Indianapolis,       .  2 
Embroidery   tatting,   Mrs.   W.   P.   Diggs,   Wentsville,    St.    Charles 

county,  Missouri, 2 

Embroidery  specimen  linen,  Mrs.  J.  Leibhart,  Knightstown,          .  3 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg,         .  -      .         .2 

Embroidery  chemise,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg,     ...  3 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,     ....  2 

Embroidery  yoke  and  sleeves,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg,        .  2 

Embroidery  bed  set,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Buskirk,  Indianapolis,     •         •         •  3 

Embroidery  night-dress,  Mrs.  Lou  Ball,  Crawfordsville,         •         .  3 

Second  premium,  J.  Stewart,  Anderson, 2 

Lace  Handkerchief,  Miss  Lizzie  Smock,  Crawfordsville,         .         .  2 

Second  premium,  Edistina  Williams,  Putnamsville,     .         .         .  i 

Embroidery  table  set,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg,      ...  3 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Newton  Claypool,  Indianapolis,      .         .  2 

Embroidery  child's  dress,  Mrs.  Ella  Wells,  Lebanon,     ...  3 

Second  premium,  Lula  E.  Dickson,  Indianapolis,       ...  2 

Embroidery  infant's  shawl,  silk,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Stowell,  Indianapolis,  3 

Embroidery  stockings,  silk.  Miss  Grace  Dasher,  Indianapolis,  .         .  i 

Embroidery  infant's  sacque,  silk;  Miss  Jennie  Swift,  Connersville,  2 

Embroidery  skirt,  silk,  Mrs.  J.  O.  RadclifT,  Indianapolis,          .         .  2 

Embroidery  slippers,  silk,  Mrs.  J.  Leibhart,  Knightstown,     .         .  3 

Embroidery  lady's  skirt,  silk,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Bacon,  Indianapolis,          .  3 
Embroidery  lady's  skirt,  worsted,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Greenstreet,  Indiana- 

m 

polis, 3 

Embrodiery  chair  cushion,  Edistina  Williams,  Pttnamsville,  .         .  2 

Embroidery  chair  cover,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ramsey,  Indianapolis,       .         .  2 

Embroidery  ottpman  cover.  Miss  Ida  James,  Irvington,          .         .  3 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  S.  Grover,  Anderson,      ....  2 

Embroidery  sofa  cushion,  Mrs.  M.  £.  Greenstreet,  Indianapolis,  ,  3 

Second  premium,  Miss  Ida  James,  Irvington,     ....  2 

Embroidery  toilet  cushion,  Mena  Tousley,  Indianapolis,         .         .  2 

Embroidery  pin  cushion,  Mena  Tousley,  Indianapolis,      ...  2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,    ...  1 

Embroidery  scarf,  Mena  Tousley,  Indianapolis,         ....  2 

Embroidery  infant's  cloak,  Mrs.  Newton  Claypool,  Indianapolis,  .  3 
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Embroidery  chenille  specimen,  Mrs.  S.  Lackey,  Cambridge  City,      .  I3 

Embroidery  chenille  collection,  Mena  Tousley,  Indianapolis,         .  5 

Embroidery,  bead.  Miss  Grace  Dasher,  Indianapolis,         ...  3 

Second  premium.  Miss  Ida  James,  Irvington,           ...  2 

Embroidery  art  in  colors,  Miss  Mary  Hannaman,  Indianapolis,  5 

Embroidery  tapestry,  collection,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Bacon,  Indianapolis,  5 

Embroidery  aplique  specimen,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Robertson,  Indianapolis,  2 

Braiding  slippers,  Jennie  Swift,  Connersville,         ....  I 

Braiding  yoke  and  sleeves,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg,         .         .  I 

Braiding  bed  set,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Pattersoii,  IndiaiApolis,      ...  2 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Braiding  skirt,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Stowell,  Indianapolis,         .         White  ribbon 
Specimen  embroidery  pillow  shams,  Therese  Frese,  In- 
dianapolis,   White  ribbon 

CtoMMiTTEE — Alice  A.  Vining,  Laporte ;  Jennie  Lackey, 
Cambridge  City ;  M.  G.  Warren,  Indianapolis. 


CLASS  XL, — Sewing — Machine  and  Hand,  Sixty-nine  Entries, 


4 


\ 


Machine  work,  five  articles,  Mrs.  Delia  Cook,  Indianapolis,  « 
Machine  work,  tucking,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Cresswell,  Newpoint, 
Machine  work,  skirt,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon,     . 
Machine  work,  calico  dress,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon, 
Hand  sewing,  5  articles,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Mick,  Indianapolis, 
Hand  sewing,  tucking,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg, 
Hand  sewing,  shirt,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon,      .         , 
Dress,  worsted  or  silk,  Miss  Sallie  Hargrove,  Indianapolis, 

Pair  pants,  Mrs.  S.  Groves,  Anderson, 

Vest,  Mrs.  Dr.  R.  H.  Homer,  Knightstown,      ...         * 
Darning  on  garments,  Mrs.  S.  Crossland  Morrison,  Indianapolis, 
Patching,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon, 


u 

I 
I 
I 

5 

I 

I 

5 

3 
2 

I 

I 
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White  ribbon 


Hand  work,  calico  dress,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg, 

Committee — Mary  Hunt,  Anderson ;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Wynn, 
Indianapolis ;  Lou  H.  Brown,  Indianapolis. 
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CLASS  XLI. — Sewing  and  Needle  JVorJk,  by  Girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age^ 

Sixty-five  Entries,, 

Display  perforated  card-board  work,  Miss  Maggie  Patterson,  Knights- 
town, $2 

Specimen  worsted  embroidery,  Miss  Maggie  Leibhart,  Knightstown,  i 

Specimen  crochet  work,  Daisy  James,  Irvington,  ....  I 

Tidy,  Lucy  M.  Fischer,  Crawfordsville,      ....*.  2 

Toilet  set,  Pearley  Leibhart,  Knightstown, 2 

Pin  cushion,  Kate  Quick,  Columbus. I 

Picture  in  needle  work,  Carrie  B.  Rouse,  Indianapolis,           .        .  2 

Darning  on  net,  Goldie  Ingles,  Irvington, i 

Specimen  of  hand  sewings  Jessie  Dille,  Greensburg,       ...  2 

Second  premium,  Mary  Rittenhouse,  Indianapolis,     .         .         .  i 

Patching  on  garment,  Lillie  Homer,  Knightstown,        ...  i 

Darning  on  garment,  Mamie  Stowell,  Indianapolis,  .         .         .         .  i 

Committee — Mary  Hunt,  Anderson ;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Wynn, 
Indianapolis ;  Lou  H.  Brown,  Indianapolis. 

CLASS  XLIL — Millinery  and  Fancy  Goods^  Seven  Entries, 

Display  of  millinery.  Rivet  &  Pardridge,  Indianapolis,  Diploma  and  #5 

Display  of  fancy  goods.  Misses  Lueders,  Indianapolis,    Diploma  and  5 
Display  of  hair  work,  Misses  Laura  and  Alice  O'Dear, 

Indianapolis, Diploma  and  5 

Committee — Mary  Hunt,  Anderson ;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Wynn, 
Indianapolis;  Lou  H.  Brown,  Indianapolis. 

CLASS  XLIIL—Two  Hundred  and  Eighty-one  Entries. 

MISCBLLANBOUS. 

Wax  flowers,  Mena  Tousley,  Indianapolis, #3 

Wax  fruit,  Miss  Constantia  DeLille,  Indianapolis,         ...  3 

Wax  work,  ornamental,  Mrs.  Charles  Yohn,  Indianapolis,         .         .  3 

Moss  ornaments,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Smetzer,  Rushville,    ....  2 

Painting  on  silk  or  satin,  display,  Miss  Lou  Ketcham,  Indianapolis,  6 

Painted  fan.  Miss  Sue  Ketcham,  Indianapolis,        .         -        .         .  2 

Decorated  china  display,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,               .  6 

Decorated  china  specimen,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,        .  3 

Painting  on  slate  or  stone,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wing,  Indianapolis,       .        .  3 
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Pottery,  made  and   decorated   by   exhibitor,  display   of  Miss   Sue 

Ketcham,  Indianapolis, I5 

Decalcomania  or  transfer  work  specimen,  Laura  H.  Elson,  Indiana- 
polis,        .         .........  I 

Shell  work  display,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Igoe,  Indianapolis,  ....       2 

Bead  work  display,  Mrs.  J.  Leibhart,  Knightstown,       ...  2 

Toilet  cushion,  not  embroidered,  Miss  Sue  Ketcham,  Indianapolis,    .       2 
Sofa  pillow,  Mrs.  Newton  Claypool,  Indianapolis,  ...  2 

Lamp  mats,  fancy,  Mrs.  C.  Williams,  Indianapolis,  ....       I 

Toilet  set,  Miss  Sue  Ketcham,  Indianapolis, 2 

Card-board  work,  perforated,  display,  Miss  Mary  Nesbit,  Allisonville,       2 
Worsted  work,  not  tapestry,  specimen,  Mary  Cummins,  Seymour,  2 

Picture  tapestry  work,  William  Keohlstatd,  Indianapolis,  .         .       I 

Spatter   work,  card-board   specimen,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Buskirk,  Indiana 

polls, 2 

Spatter  work,'  cloth,  Mrs.  Dr.  R.  H.  Homer,  Knightstown,       .         .       2 

Chair  stripes,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Priest,  Indianapolis 2 

Lambrequins,  Mrs.  J.  Leibhart,  Knightstown,  ....       I 

Tidy,  not  crochet,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ramsey,  Indianapolis,    ...  2 

Autumn  leaves,  collection,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Callinan, 

Skeleton  leaves  or  ferns,  collection,  Mrs.  A.  Floyd,  Indianapolis, 

Mosses,  collection,  Mrs.  John  Wise,  Shelbyville,        .         . 

Air  castle,  Miss  Emma  Harrington,  Indianapolis,  . 

Card-receiver,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Homer,  Knightstown, 

Handkerchief  box,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Riley,  Greenfield,  . 

Glove  box,  Mrs,  R.  H.  Homer,  Knightstown,  .... 

Minerals  and  shells,  collection,  Mrs.  John  Wise,  Shelbyville, 

Stuffed  birds,  collection,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Duncan,  Westville,  Laporte 

county, 8- 

Stuffed  animals,  collection,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Duncan,  Westville,  .         •  6 

Butterflies  and  insects,  collection,  Miss  Dollie  Byrkit,  Indianapolis,         3 
Fret  sawing,  display  of,  Laura  Levering,  Indianapolis,  ...  3, 

Inlaid  work,  display  of,  Mrs  Alice  S.  Moore,  Greensburg,  .         .       3 

Carved  wood  work,  display  of,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Riley,  Greenfield,         .  3 

Painting  on  wood.  Miss  Sue  Ketcham,  Indianapolis,  ...       3 
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Burial  robes,  Mrs.  C.  Patterson,  Indianapolis^  .  .  .  White  ribbon 
Penmanship  in  frame.  Miss  Bettie  Brouse,  Irvington,  .  White  ribbon 
Feather  work,  down  muff  and  boa,  Mrs.  Dye,  Indianapolis,  White  ribbon 
Needle  books,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  .  .  \Vhite  ribbon 
Bridal  jewelry,  made  of  fish  scales,  Mrs.  Floyd,     .         .       White  ribbon 
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California  ferns,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Smeltzer,  Rushville,       .         .  White  ribbon 

Committee — Alice  A.  Vining,  Laporte;  Jennie  Lackey, 
Cambridg^e  City ;  M.  G.  Warren,  Indianapolis. 


CLASS  XLIV.— Bread,  Cake,  etc.  Made  by  Girls  Under  Fifteen   Years  of 

Age,  Eight  Entries, 

Cake,  Mary  R.  Heron,  Indianapolis, |2 

Second  premium,  Susie  M.  Davis,  Indianapolis,      ...  I 

Jelly  collection,  Susie  M.  Davis,  Indianapolis,  ....       3 

Pickles,  Mamie  Stowell,  Indianapolis,  .         .        .       White  ribbon 

Committee — Mrs.  Mary  Stowell,  Indianapolis;  Miss 
Inez  E.  Brown,  Indianapolis;  Mrs.  Maggie  McCaslin, 
Franklin,  Indiana. 

CLASS  XL  V.-^One  Hundred  and  Eleven  Entries, 

Butter,  creamery,  30  pounds.  Excelsior  Creamery  Co.,  Indiana- 
polis,      .-        .        , Diploma  and  t& 

Second  premium,  £.  Caldwell,  Harrisburg,     \         .         .         .  4 

Butter,  dairy,  5  pounds,  Mrs,  J.  W.  Smeltzer,  Rushville,  ...  5 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Voorhis,  Lawrence,          .         .  3 

Third  premium,  Mrs.  Anna  Dilling,  Hagerstown,       ...  2 

Honey  in  comb,  5  pounds,  W,  A.  Ennis,  Clermont,       ...  3 

Honey,  display  x>f,  Frank  L.  Dougherty,  Indianapolis,      .         .         •  -  5 
Bread,  loaf  wheat,  hop  yeast,  home-made,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Voorhis,  Law* 

rence, 3 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Minerva  Scott,  Indianapolis,  ...  2 

Sread,  salt  rising,  home-made,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis,    .  3 

Second  premium.  Miss  Bettie  McMahan,  Indianapolis,       .         .  2 

Bread,  brown,  home-made,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ward,  Ogden,      .         .  2 
Bread,  corn,  Mrs.  M.  Cay  lor,  Indianapolis,        .         .        .        '.         .2 

Cake,  sample.  Miss  Fannie  Scott,  Indianapolis,      ....  3 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Robertson,  Indianapolis,      .         .  2 
Cake,  collection  made  by  one  exhibitor,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Shank,  Indiana- 
polis,      5 

Catsup,  collection,  Eunice  Gilson,  Rushville,          .         •         .         .  2 

Jellies,  collection,  Mrs.  Dr.  R.  H.  Homer,  Knightstown,          .         .  3 

Second  premium,  Eunice  Gilson,  Rushville,    ....  2 
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Preserves,  collection,  Mrs.  F.  Fisher,  Wintersville,  Decatur  county,  ^3 

Second  premium,  Eunice  Gilson,  Rushville,    «...  2 

Fruit  butters,  collection,  Mrs.  Margaret  Wood,  Ogden,      ...  3 

Pickles,  collection,  Mrs.  Margaret  Wood,  Ogden,  ....  3 

Second  premium,  Eunice  Gilson,  Rushville,        ....  2 

Dried  fruit,  collection,  Mrs.  Margaret  Wood,  Ogden,     ...  2 

Canned  fruit,  collection,  Mrs,  F.  Fisher,  Wintersville,      ...  5 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Margaret  Wood,  Ogden,      ...  3 
Collection  jellies,  preserves,  butter,  pickles,  and  canned  fruit,  Mrs. 

F.  Fisher,  Wintersville, 5 

Second  premium,  Margaret  Wood,  Ogden,      ....  3 

Collection  hard  and  soft  soaps,  Mrs.  M.  £.  Stowell,  Indianapolis,     .  3 

Blackberry  cordial,  Eunice  Gilson,  Rushville,         ....  2 

Wine,  display  of,  Eunice  Gilson,  Rushville Diploma 

Confections,  display  of,  Daggett  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,    .        .       Diploma 

Committee — Mrs  M.  A.  Stowell,  Indianapolis;  Miss 
Inez  E.  Brown,  Indianapolis;  Mrs.  Maggie  McCaslin, 
Franklin. 


GEOLOGY,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  ETC. 

* 

Prof.  John  Collett,  Superintendent. 
CLASS  XL  VL—  Thirteen  EntrUs, 

General  collection  of  fossils,  John  Collett,  Eugene,  Vermillion 

county,  .........  Diploma 

General  collection  of  minerals,  John  Collett,  Eugene,  Vermil> 

lion  county, Diploma 

Collection  of  mound-builders'  relics,  John  Collett,  Vermillion 

county, Diploma 

Collection  of  fresh-water  shells,  J.  W.  Byrkit,  Indianapolis,  .       Diploma 

Collection  mounted  birds  and  animals,  J.  W.  Byrkit,  Indiana- 
polis,     Diploma 

Collection  of  insects,  Mrs.  D.  £.  Stout,  Indianapolis,  .       Diploma 

Collection  of  botanical  specimens,  J,  T.  Merrill,  Lafayette,      .  Diploma 

Collection  of  living  birds,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hazzard,  Edin- 

burg Diploma  and  $10 

Collection  of  rabbits,  etc.,  F.  W.  Swartz,  Indianapolis,  Diploma  and       5 

Committee — G.  A.  Danley,  J.  Ankeney,  W.  H.  Stewart, 
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CLASS  XL  VIL 


Block  coal,  Niblock,  Merrifield  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  .  Diploma 

Caking  co*I,  A.  B.  Meyer,  Indianapoli Diploma 

Coke,  A.  B.  Me^er,  ladianapolis Diploma 

Building  stone,  Stale  House  Commissioners,  Indianapolis  Diploma 

l.ime-stone.  State  House  Commissioners,  Indianapolis,      .         .  Diploma 

Committee — W.    H.  Stewart,  G.    A.  Danley,  Jacob 
Ankeney. 

EDUCATIONAL    EXHIBIT. 

W.  H.  Raoan,  Superintendent. 

CLASS  XLVin.  —  Twenty-tix  Enlries. 

CLASS  "  A." 

General  display,  J,  T.  Merrill,  Lafayeite, Diploma 

Penmajiship,  a.11  grades,  J.  T.  Merrill,  Lafayette,   .  .  Diploma 

Final  eicamiDation  papers,  J.  T.  Merrill,  Lafayette,  .  Diploma 

Drawing  as  a  system,  J.  T.  Merrill,  Lafayette,        .  Diploma 

Letter-writing,  J.  T.  Merrill,  Lafayette, Diploma 

Map  drawing,  J.  T.  Merrill,  Lafayette, Diploma 

School  drawing,  J.  H.  Brown,  Indianapolis,      ....  Diploma 


General  display,  W.  H.  Caulkins,  Lafayette,  .  .       Diploi 

Display  writing,  single  school,  W.  H.  Caulkins,  Lafayette,       .  Diploi 
Display  in  arithmetic,  W.  H.  Caulkins,  Lafayette,  .         ,       Diploc 

Olt-map  drawing  W,  H.  Caulkins,  Lafayette,  ....  Diplon 
Letter-writing,  W.  H.  Caulkins,  Lafayette,    ....       Diplon 


Off-hand  flourishing,  penmanship,  C.  N.  Hamilton,  Indianapolis,  Diploma 
pen  lettering,  penmanship,  C.  N.  Hamilton,  Indianapolis,    .       Diploma 
Stipple  work,  penmanship,  C.  N.  Hamilton,  Indianapolis,  .         .  Diploma 
College,  business,  penmanship,  Koemer  &  Goodier,  Indiana- 
polis,     Diploma 

Ornamental  penmanship,  Koerner  &  Goodier,  Indianapolis,    .       Diploma 
Pen  drawing,  penmanship,  Koerner  &  Goodier,  Indianapolis,      Diploma 
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Flonrisliing,  penmanship,  Koemer  &  Goodier,  Indianapolis,  Dipl< 

Card  worh,  penmanship,  Koerner  &  Goodkr,  Indianapolis,  .  Dipl( 

Stipple  work,  penmanship,  Koefner  &  Goodier,  Indianapolis,  Dipl( 

Pen  portrait,  penmanship,  Koerner  &  Goodier,  Indianapolis.  Diph 

Collection  botanical  specimens,  J.  T.  Merrill,  Lafayette,  .  .  Dipli 
AWAEDING  Committee — P.  D.  Hammond. 


n 


REPORT 


FIRST  DIVISION  OF  THE 


Cammittee  on  the  Special  Merits 

UNPREMIUMED    ARTICLES, 
EXHIBITED  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR-1879, 

EMBRACING  SECTIONS  A,  B  AND  C. 


The  Hnber  Manufacturing  Company,  Marion,  Ohio,  exhibited  a  Porta- 
ble  Farm  Engine,  with  a  vertical  cylinder  and  horizontal  boiler,  with  re- 
tam  floes.  I(  is  estimated  at  a  ten-horse  power,  and  weighs  4,odo 
pounds.  Fire-box,  24  by  30  inches.  This  engine  exhibits  fine  work- 
manship and  runs  very  smoothly. 

J.  I.  Case  &  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  showed  a  Traction  Tbresiling  En- 
giac  It  transports  itself  on  ordinary  roads,  and  araws  a  Separator,  bul 
is  guided  by  horses.  It  is  rated  as  a  ten-horse  power  engine.  Its  weight, 
empty,  is  6,000  pounds.  The  boiler  has  forty  flues  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  six  feet  long,  giving  a  very  large  heating  surface  and  making  a. 
corresponding  saving  of  fuel.  A  double  spark  airester  in  the  smoke- 
slack  furnishes  a  reliable  safeguard  against  fire — an  important  point  in  a 
threshing  engine. 

The  Eagle  Machine  Works,  Indianapolis,  made  a  fine  display  of  en' 
gines,  horse  powers,  etc.     Their  Model  Portable  Engine  rates  at  twelve- 
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liorse  power,  and  weighs  6,000  pounds.  The  construction  of  the  engine 
is  simple,  strong  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  has  a  German 
-steam  gauge,  for  which  a  claim  is  made  of  greater  accuracy  in  indicating 
steam  pressure  than  is  to  be  obtained  by  other  gauges.  Throughout  the 
"whole  display  the  workmanship  was  of  a  high  order,  both  in  style  and 
£nish. 

Russell  &  Co.,  Massilon,  Ohio,  showed  a  top-mounted  Portable  Engine 
of  good  workmanship,  rated  at  ten-horse  power,  and  weighs  only  4,Soo 
pounds. 

C.  Aultman  &  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  exhibited  the  Monitor  Traction  En- 
gine. Both  boiler  and  engine  are  vertical,  which  peculiarity  gives  a  very 
compact  machine,  and  to  some  extent  obviates  the  difficulty  of  passing 
over  either  up  or  down  grades  with  an  engine  in  operation.  Weight, 
5,000  pounds.  It  draws  its  water  tank  and  fuel  and  a  separator.  Power, 
ten  horses. 

The  Rumsey  Portable  Engine,  made  at  LaPorte,  Indiana,  is  a  light 
ten-horse  power  engine.  It  is  neat  and  compact,  and  the  work  is  well 
•executed.  The  boiler  is  peculiar  in  that  it  has  but  three  flues.  The  ex- 
hibitor claims  that  by  this  arrangement  he  saves  fuel  and  generates  steam 
more  rapidly.  It  has  a  novel  device  in  the  whistle  by  which  the  notes 
•can  be  varied  in  quick  succession, 

Robinson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Indiana,  showed  a  Portable  Farm  Engine 
-of  ten-horse  power.  It  has  a  patent  governor,  by  which  the  steam  is  en- 
tirely shut  off  in  case  of  a  band  being  thrown  or  other  accident  occurring, 
by  which  the  engine  is  relieved  of  its  resistance,  an  important  safety 
device.  The  engine  has  a  good  spark  arrester,  and  has  a  circular  saw  for 
-cutting  wood  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  engine. 

Nichols,  Shepard  &  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  exhibited  two  Porta- 
ble and  one  Traction  Engine.  First  portable  is  a  ten-horse  power,  the 
boiler  of  which  is  jacketed  with  wood  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  from  the 
surface  of  the  boiler.  It  has  also  an  improved  feed  pump.  Second,  a 
small  eight-horse  power  farm  engine  with  the  boiler  hung  high  on  the 
wheels  so  as  to  admit  of  being  turned  on  a  small  space.  It  can  readily 
be  moved  by'two  horses,  and  is  therefore  a  very  convenient  farm  machine. 
Third,  a  traction  threshing  engine  of  ten-horse  power,  weighing  Bre 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  It  moves  itself  on  common  roads,  and 
draws  a  separator,  water  tank,  etc.  It  is,  however,  guided  by  horses. 
The  whole  exhibit  of  Nichols,  Shepard  &  Co.  show  excellent  workman- 
ship and  high  finish. 

Chandler  &  Taylor,  Indianapolis,  showed  a  ten-horse  power  Portable 
Engine,  weighing  4,000  pounds.    The  cylinder  is  placed  forward  near 
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the  smoke-stack,  and  an  arrangement  is  introduced  by  which  the  steam 
is  superheated.  The  engine  has  a  solid  Corliss  bed  plate,  and  runs  with 
a  very  uniform  and  steady  motion.  This  engine  is  a  duplicate  of  the  one 
exhibited  by  this  firm  at  the  Centennial,  and  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  on  account  of  its  great  power  and  its  small  weight.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  model  farm  engine. 

The  Atlas  Engine  Works,  Indianapolis,  made  a  splendid  display,  both 
in  variety  and  style  of  work.  The  large  stationary  engine  which  fur> 
nished  the  power  to  drive  all  the  moving  machinery  in  the  great  Expo* 
sition  Hall  is  a  splendid  piece  of  machinery.  It  is  of  the  Corliss  pattern, 
with  several  modifications  which  are  decided  improvements.  Though 
exerting  a  two-hundred  horse  power,  it  made  neither  noise  nor  jar. 
They  also  exhibit  five  stationary  engines  of  diflerent  sizes,  but  all  of 
superior  workmanship  and  finish.  Besides  these  they  have  one  portable 
farm  engine  on  wheels,  and  a  portable  saw-mill  engine  on  a  permanent 
bed  plate.  This  last-named  engine  has  an  important  improvement  in  its 
feed  pump,  by  which  a  uniform  supply  of  water  is  secured.  In  all  the 
engines  from  the  Atlas  Works  the  cylinder  and  bed  plate  are  cast  in  one 
piece,  by  which  additional  solidity  is  secured.  All  parts  of  these  en-^ 
gines  are  made  by  steel  patterns,  by  which  uniformity  is  secured,  and« 
any  part  can  be  duplicated  without  sending  the  engine  to  the  repair  shop. 

The  Atlas  Works  also  build  a  Traction  Engine  for  road  travel  and  gen- 
eral purposes,  one  of  which  was  exhibited  by  the  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Davidson  &  Rutledge,  of  Ada,  Ohio.     It  is  a  double  engine,  having  two- 
cylinders  working  independently  of  each  other.     It  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  engineer,  running  backward  or  forward,, 
and  making  very  short  turns,  and  ascending  all  ordinary  turnpike  grades. 
On  common  roads  it  will  travel  from  five  to  eight  miles  an  hour.     It. 
claims  to  be  able  to  draw  a  gang  of  six  breaking  plows,  each  turning  a 
twelve-inch  cut.     The  engine  weighs  8,000  pounds,  but  the  wheels,  having, 
a  very  broad  tread,  sink  but  little  even  in  soft  ground.     Before  dismissing, 
the  Atlas  Worxs  we  must  name  a  casting,  rough  from  the  sand,  which 
they  exhibited.     It  was  a  cylinder  and  bed  plate  for  a  Corliss  engine  of 
150  horse  power,  cast  in  one  piece,  weighing  3,000  pounds.     The  com- 
mittee regard  it  as  a  model  specimen  of  casting. 
%     Gaar,  Scott  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Indiana,  exhibit  a  Traction  Threshing 
Engine  of  ten-horse  power.    The  cylinder  and  bed  plate  of  the  engine  are- 
cast  in  one  piece,  which  gives  stability  and  prevents  jarring  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  engine.     It  has  a  spark  extinguisher  in  the  smoke-stack,  which 
appeared  to  work  well.  Boiler  is  claimed  to  be  made  of  plates  tested  to  6,ooo'. 
pounds  tensile  strength.     The  engine  can  be  run  backward  or  forward, 
draws  the  separator,  water  tank,  etc.,  but   is  guided  by  horses.     Its- 
weight  is  6,000  pounds. 
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Rider's  Hot-Air  Engine  was  exhibited  by  R.  R.  Rouse,  Indianapolis. 
This  is  an  improvement  of  the  Ericson  Engine,  which  secures  the  pack- 
ing of  the  pistons  against  the  liability  to  burn  out.  The  engine  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Rouse  is  a  four«horse  power,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  working  a  pump.  It  has  a  capacity  of  12,000  gallons  per 
hour.  It  works  smoothly  and  with  a  good  degree  of  regularity,  and 
consumes  but  little  fuel.  The  principal  point  which  commends  this 
engine,  however,  is  its  perfect  safety. 

The  Indianapolis  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  exhibited  the  Silent  Gas 
Engine.  It  is  from  a  Philadelphia  shop,  but  Sinker,  Davis  &  Co.,  Indi  - 
anapolis,  are  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  engine.  The  machine  exhibited 
is  a  two-horse  power,  of  fine  workmanship,  and  runs  without  noise  or 
jar.  The  propelling  power  is  the  explosion  of  a  mixture  of  common 
illuminating  gas  (hydro-carbon)  and  atmospheric  air.  When  put  in  mo- 
tion it  will  run  indefinitely  without  the  care  of  an  engineer,  if  the  supply 
of  gas  be  maintained.  It  consumes  about  twenty  feet  of  gas  per  hoar, 
at  an  expense  of  forty  cents  per  day.  Where  a  light,  constant  and  uni- 
form power  is  needed,  this  engine  fills  the  bill  in  all  situations  where  gas 
is  used.     We  suppose  that  naphtha  vapor  may  be  used,  but  it  would  re. 

quire  an  additional  apparatus  to  prepare  it. 

« 

MILLS  AND  MILLING  MAOBINEBY. 

The  Middlings  Purifying  Company,  Jackson,  Michigan,  had  on  exhi- 
bition the  patent  Purifier,  which  has  become  noted  among  millers  on  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  suits,  and  large  demands  for  infringements,  now 
pending  in  the  courts.  It  is  certainly  a  very  fine  machine,  ingeniously 
contrived  to  accomplish  a  work  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  flonr 
by  what  is  called  the  **  new  process.*' 

Chandler  &  Taylor  were  running  a  Muley  Saw  Mill  by  a  portable  ten- 
horse  power  engine.  The  mill  itself  can  be  taken  down  and  removed  in 
a  few  days,  if  timber  should  become  inconvenient.  The  saw  has  a  recip- 
rocating motion,  but  running  without  sash  frame.  The  saw  and  principal 
part  of  the  machinery  are  supported  by  a  solid  iron  frame,  cast  in  one 
piece.  We  saw  it  cut  a  sycamore  plank  twelve  feet  long  and  sixteen 
inches  wide  in  one  minute  and  twenty-five  seconds  with  a  ten-horse  power 
running  with  seventy  pounds  of  steam.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  forest 
lumbering. 

Sinker,  Davis  &  Co.  exhibited  a  well  constructed  and  smooth-running 
Saw  Mill  with  a  circular  saw.     Its  peculiar  feature  is  a  double-acting^ 
head-block,  which  sets  the  log  equally,  whether  the  lever  be  moved  back- 
ward or  forward,  and  it  appeared  to  operate  with  the  utmost  exactnes    , 
thus  securing  a  uniform  thickness  of  lumber.     Also,  the  dog  which  se- 
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cures  the  log  on  the  head-block  is  operated  by  a  leyer,  which  is  a  great 
convenience  to  the  sawyer.  The  same  firm  also  exhibited  a  self-adjusting 
hanger  for  shafting,  by  which  it  can  be  easily  kept  in  line. 

■ 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Mill  Works,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  Four-reel 
Bolting  Chest,  a  Flour  Mill,  a  Middlings  Mill,  a  Corn  Mill,  and  a  Portable 
Feed  Mill ;  all  of  excellent  workmanship.  The  bolting  chest  is  made  per- 
fectly tight,  with  close-fitting  heads  to  the  reels,  thus  preventing  all 
specks  or  dust  from  getting  into  the  flour.  The  mills  are  all  of  selected 
French  burr  stones,  and  are  complete  and  ready  to  perform  work  when 
power  is  attached.  The  stones  in  the  feed-mill  are  vertical,  with  a  hori- 
zontal spindle,  with  a  gum  collar  to  prevent  injury  to  the  face  of  the 
stone  from  any  hard  substance  which  might  be  mixed  with  the  grain. 
The  flour  mill  is  securely  mounted  on  a  wooden  husk  frame,  and  is  fur> 
nished  with  self-oiling  boxes  and  a  silent  feeder.  The  same  firm  also 
exhibited  a  splendid  lot  of  turned  wrought  iron  shafting,  from  one  inch 
to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  up  to  twenty-four  feet  long.  All  their 
machinery  displays  a  very  high  grade  of  workmanship. 

Sinker,  Davis  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  Bolting  Chest,  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  and  furnished  with  expansion  ribs.  Also,  one  pair  of 
French  Burr  Millstones,  hand  dressed,  42  inches  in  diameter,  and  one 
pair  of  the  same  size  and  quality,  undressed.  Also,  a  Portable  Middlings 
Mill  for  **new  process*'  flour,  finished  complete  and  ready  to  attach 
power  to.  Likewise,  a  Corn  Mill  with  the  upper  stone  stationary  and  the 
mnner  below,  the  spindle  step  resting  on  a  spring.  Also,  a  Vertical  Com 
and  Feed  Mill,  the  bed  stone  of  which  is  hung  on  a  pivot  and  the  hori- 
zontal spindle  resting  against  a  spring  step.  Also,  an  adjustable  beam 
hanger  for  shafting,  by  which  any  desirable  direction  can  be  given  to  a 
shaft.  The  whole  exhibit  was  well  arranged  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
extensive  works  of  Sinker,  Davis  &  Co. 

A«  O.  Shackelford,  Troy,  Ohio,  exhibited  a  Windmill  for  pumping 
water.  This  engine  has  several  peculiarities,  some  of  which  we  regard 
as  having  special  merit.  The  wings  are  of  heavy  sheet  'iron,  ten  inches 
wide  at  the  outer  end,  forming  a  wheel  ten  feet  in  diameter.  It  takes 
the  wind  from  the  rear  and  dispenses  with  the  vane,  the  wheel  always 
keeping  itself  at  right  angles  with  the  wind.  It  has  a  simple  but  very 
effectual  governor,  by  which  the  angle  of  the  wings  is  always  conformed 
to  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  power  is  communicated  to  the  work  by 
means  of  an  eccentric  wheel. 

T.  Mast  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  manufacturers,  Charles  Schur- 
mann,  Indianapolis,  agent,  exhibited  the  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engine. 
The  whole  machine  is  made  of  iron,  and  is  acted  on  by  the  wind  in  a 
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similar  manner  to  the  action  of  water  on  a  turbine  wheel.  It  has  a  self- 
adjusting  vane  which  turns  the  face  of  the  wheel  away  from  the  wind  in 
a  gale,  and  returns  it  to  a  working  position  when  the  gale  is  past.  It  is 
a  very  sensitive  machine,  running  with  a  very  light  breeze,  and  yet  safe 
in  a  storm. 

P.  C.  Perkins,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  exhibited  the  **  Perkins  Windmill.*' 
This  is  one  of  the  pioneer  wind  engines  of  the  State,  and  its  merits  are 
so  well  known  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  it.  We  note,  how- 
ever, a  few  improvements.  The  wheel  is  set  on  one  side  of  the  turn- 
table, so  that  when  the  vane  is  turned  from  the  wind  in  a  storm  the 
weight  may  be  perfectly  balanced.  A  brake  has  been  added  to  hold  the 
wheel  absolutely  still  in  a  gale.  The  work  is  well  executed,  and  the 
mill  is  a  very  durable  one. 

Kewanee  Windmill,  made  and  exhibited  by  the  Kewanee  Manvfac- 
turing  Company,  represented  by  H.  H.  Seville,  Indianapolis,  is  a  sub- 
stantial and  durable  piece  of  machinery.  It  has  a  governor  that  will 
secure  it  from  damage  by  storms.  The  wings  run  full  to  the  center  of 
the  wheel,  thus  exposing  a  larger  surface  to  the  wind.  It  has  a  con- 
venient attachment  by  which  it  can  run  two  or  more  pumps  by  one  wheeL 

P.  Biglow,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  exhibited  a  Windmill,  which  is  well 
made,  strong  and  durable,  and  will,  no  doubt,  do  good  work.     We  noted  . 
nothing  peculiar  in  its  construction. 

J.  Q.  Adams^  of  Indianapolis,  had  on  exhibition  the  model  of  a  Wind 
Engine,  which  he  proposes  to  introduce.  It  is  a  novel  device,  and  its 
efficiency  must  be  demonstrated  before  it  can  be  commended  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  principle,  however,  on  which  it  proposes  to  make  the  wind 
available  for  work  is  a  correct  one  if  it  can  be  properly  adapted. 

TILX  AND  DBAINAQX  MAOHINXBT. 

J.  H.  Pen  field,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  occupied  his  old  position  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Exposition  Hall.  His  double  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  has  not 
been  supercede4  by  any  new  improvements  in  tile  making.  The  use  of 
steel  in  all  the  principal  working  parts  of  the  machine  is  a  special  merit, 
as  it  gives  durability  and  strength  with  lightness.  He  claims,  with  a  six- 
horse  power,  the  ability  to  make  40,000  bricks  per  day,  or  15,000  feet  of 
five-inch  tile  in  the  same  time,  with  a  two-horse  power.  The  same  party 
also  exhibited  the  Auger  Tiie  Machine^  which  has  a  horizontal  cylinder^ 
and  forces  the  clay  by  the  motion  of  a  spiral  within  the  cylinder.  It 
makes  smooth  tile  from  soft  clay. 

H.  Bruner  &  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Michigan,  exhibited  a  strong  and  smooth 
working  Tile  Machine.  All  the  bearings  are  cast  solid  to  the  bed  plate. 
The  clay  is  forced  forward  by  a  spiral  motion.  Power  is  communicated 
by  a  horizontal  shaft  acting  on  a  spur  crown  wheel.     It  does  good  work. 
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J.  C.  McKinzie,  Adrian,  Michigan,  had  on  exhibition  a  Tile  Machine 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  small  size  and  the  simplicity  of  its  construction. 
It  operates  by  a  screw  and  produces  a  continual  discharge  of  tile.  It  is 
a  light  draft  for  two  horses,  and  makes  a  very  perfect  tile. 

Peter  LaTourrette,  Marion,  Ohio,  operated  two  Tile  Machines.  One  of 
these  had  a  novel  device  for  screening  the  clay  and  separating  all  gravel, 
roots,  sticks,  etc.,  that  may  be  mixed  with  it.  The  pressure  is  made  by 
a  cam  on  the  (nain  shaft.  Makes  round  or  octagonal  tiles  at  pleasure. 
They  are  good  machines  and  work  well. 

A.  N.  Hadley,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  the  Champion  Tile  and  Brick 
Machine.  .  It  has  a  hollow  central  shaft,  six  inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
Bessemer  steel.  Power  is  applied  by  a  double  acting  crank.  It  is  adapted 
to  either  steam  or  horse  power,  and  makes  a  smooth  and  handsome  tile, 
from  two  inches  in  size  up  to  ten. 

Nolan,  Madden  &  Co.,  Rushville,  Indiana,  exhibited  a  Tile  Mill,  with 
cast  iron  shaft  and  single  crank,  making  a  double-end  mill.  The  con- 
struction is  simple  and  strong,  and  the  mill  appears  to  work  well.  Its 
chief  merit  is  simplicity. 

Chandler  &  Taylor,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  from  their  shops  in  this 
city  their  old  pattern  of  Tile  Mills,  which  have  been  too  long  used,  and 
are  too  well  knoWn,  to  need  any  description  or  commendation  from  us. 

Blickensderfer  Bros.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  exhibited  a  Ditching  Machine 
at  wqrk.  It  makes  a  ditch  four  feet  deep,  when  required,  and  wide 
enough  to  take  in  a  six-inch  tile.  The  working  part  of  this  machine 
consists  of  a  large  revolving  wheel  mounted  on  trucks.  To  this  is 
attached  heavy  steel  excavating  claws,  followed  by  buckets  of  the  same 
metal,  which  flare  or  grow  larger  from  the  mouth  backward,  so  that  the 
clay  can  not  become  compacted  in  them.  These  buckets,  as  the  wheel 
revolves,  empty  themselves  on  side-boards,  which  deposit  the  earth  in  a 
aeat  pile  beside  the  ditch.  The  excavating  wheel  is  worked  by  bevel 
gearing  from  an  upright  shaft  to  which  a  horse  is  attached,  and  the 
trucks  are  drawn  forward  by  a  cable  turned  two  or  three  times  around 
the  shaft  of  this  mam  wheel,  which  gives  the  operator  complete  control 
over  the  forward  motion  if  the  excavating  claws  strike  any  obstruction. 
The  working  wheel  revolves  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which 
the  trucks  move,  so  that  the  excavation  is  made  from  below  upward, 
which  gives  a  decided  advantage  where  large  gravel  or  small  bowlders 
af-e  in  the  way.  This  machine  has  an  adjusting  arrangement  for  grading 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  a  uniform  line,  regardless  of  the  surface  grade 
It  proposes  to  make  seventy-five  rods  of  ditch  in  a  day,  four  feet  deep 

10 — Agb.  Rep. 
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with  a  horse  and  driver  and  one  man.  It  performed  its  work  well  on  the 
fair  ground  and  gave  presumptive  proof  that  it  can  do  good  work  in  any 
ground  not  too  stony. 

E.  H.  Lancaster,  of  Montpelier,  Indiana,  and  W.  B.  Tichenor,  Tipton, 
Indiana,  had  each  a  Ditching  Machine  on  exhibition,  but  as  neither  of 
them  were  in  operation,  and  the  committee,  after  diligent  search,  was 
unable  to  find  the  exhibitors,  they  can  not  speak  definitely  of  their  oper- 
ations. However,  they  are  machines  that  have  been  in  use  for  some 
time,  and  their  merits  are  pretty  well  known. 

PUMPS. 

Churchman  Brothers,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  Double-acting  Force 
Pump,  hiade  entirely  of  iron,  very  durable,  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of 
order.     It  throws  water  in  a  continuous  stream. 

L.  D.  Railsback,  Indianapolis,  showed  Force  and  Suction  Pumps, 
single  and  double  acting.  In  these  pumps  the  piston  works  in  a  stone- 
ware chamber,  heavily  glazed,  so  that  there  is  but  little  wear  on  the 
leathers,  and  by  the  same  device  the  friction  is  materially  diminished. 

£.  Over,  Indianapolis,  had  a  display  of  pumps,  as  follows :  First,  a 
Hand  Force  Pump  for  wells  or  cisterns.  It  is  convertable  at  pleasure 
into  a  Suction  Pump.  Second,  a  Suction  Pump.  Both  these  pumps 
have  stoneware  cylinders  well  glazed.  Third,  a  Hand  Fire  Engine,  with 
double  cylinders  and  compound  pistons  attached  to  hand  levers.  Oper- 
ates well,  weighs  nine  hundred  and  fafty  pounds,  is  mounted  on  wheels. 
Price  $350. 

Levi  Branson,  Springfield,  Ohio,  had  on  exhibition  a  Force  Pump  of  a 
peculiar  construction.  It  has  a  cylinder  of  two  chambers,  one  twice  the 
size  of  the  other,  and  both  are  operated  by  one  motion.  It  works 
smoothly  and  throws  a  continuous  stream.  A  hose  may  be  attached  to 
throw  water  to  a  moderate  height  or  distance. 

Dean  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  group  of  Steam  Pumps  in  opera- 
tion.  The  pumps  constructed  at  this  shop  have  gained  a  national  repu- 
tation. For  all  purposes  where  power  pumps  are  needed,  Dean  Bros,  can 
supply  the  want. 

DAIBT  MAOHIKEBY. 

J.  M.  Tilford,  Indianapolis,  had  on  exhibition  "The  Ladies'  Friend," 
a  churn  operating  in  a  novel  manner.  The  churn  is  a  tin  box,  about 
twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  with  the  **dash''  permanently  fixed  in  the 
middle.  The  churn  is  suspended  on  pivots,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  free 
swinging  motion,  which  is  easily  communicated  by  a  lever.     The  work 
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is  done  by  moving  the  churn  instead  of  the  cream.  The  box  is  furnished 
with  an  outside  water  chamber  and  a  thermometer  for  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  cream. 

Stevens  &  Coats,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  complete  stock  of  Dairy  Im- 
plements, to  wit:  I.  A  full  set  of  milk  cans  for  railroad  transportation. 
2.  A  cream  can  with  a  movable  top,  fitting  the  inside  of  the  can  and 
moving  up  as  the  can  is  filled  through  a  side  tube,  thus  preventing  any 
motion  of  the  cream  in  transportation.  3.  A  churn,  consisting  of  a 
wooden  box,  in  form  a  perfect  cube,  revolving  on  pivots  attached  to 
diagonal  corners.  4.  A  self-heating  cheese  vat,  for  use  in  cheese  facto- 
ries. 5.  Two  triangular  butter  workers  of  different  sizes.  6.  Chautauqua 
butter  paib,  furnished  with  a  heavy  paper  covering  on  the  outside,  which, 
being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  secures  the  butter  from  the  effect  of  warm 
weather.  7.  Dairy  supplies,  consisting  of  cheese  bandage  cloth,  coloring 
fluid  for  butter  and  cheese,  Bavarian  rennets  and  butter  salt.  The  whole 
display  was  very  creditable,  and  gives  the  gratifying  indication  that  the 
dairy  business  is  beginning  to  attract  attention  in  this  State. 

John  Darr,  Darrtown,  Ohio,  showed  a  Reciprocating  Churn,  of  fine 
workmanship  and  well  arranged  for  making  butter  on  the  old  and  relia- 
ble dasher  principle. 

C  C.  Ruse,  Attica,  Indiana,  exhibited  a  churn  with  a  rotary  dash,  with 
spiral  wings  attached  to  a  vertical  shaft  and  operated  by  a  crank,  the  mo- 
tion being  communicated  by  bevel  gearing.  The  exhibitor  claims  that 
he  can  perform  the  operation  of  churning  with  his  *'  Eagle  Churn  "  in  a 
shorter  time  and  with  less  power  than  the  same  can  be  done  with  any 
other  churn. 

C.  E«  &  T.  W.  Pottage,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  the  Dairy  Queen 
Cham.  This  is  a  rotary^  churn,  with  plain  dash  paddles  attached  to  a 
vertical  shaft ;  motion  being  communicated  by  a  crank. 

J.  M.  Nichols  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  showed  a  collection  of  churns, 
to-wit :  Three  Union  Churns,  one  Blanchard  and  three  Horizontal  Cyl- 
inder Chums  with  revolving  dashes,  but  differing  from  each  other  in 
the  form  of  the  paddles.  There  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  methods  of 
agitating  cream  in  order  to  the  separation  of  butter,  and  no  one  method 
has  been  discovered  of  sufficient  merit  to  supercede  all  others. 

D.  R,  Nevitt,  Lamong,  Indiana,  exhibits  a  Reciprocating  Chum  with 
ordinary  dash,  but  operated  by  a  compound  lever,  which  gives  the  ope- 
rator the  advantage  of  an  easier  direction  of  motion. 
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I.  L.  Frankem,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  the  '*  Champion  Monitor"  and 
**  Richmond  Range."  These  have  both  established  a  good  reputation  as 
cooking  implements,  and  the  samples  in  this  exhibit  were  equal  to  the 
best. 

R.  L.  McOuat,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  great  variety  of  Stoves,  Cook- 
ing Ranges  and  Granite  Enameled  Ware.  Among  the  cooking  stoves  we 
describe,  as  a  sample,  a  coal  stove  with  a  ventilating  top,  doors  lined 
with  soap-stone,  broiler  and  toaster  peculiarly  arranged ;  wood-burning 
cooking  stoves  and  ranges  of  various  patterns.  Also,  several  finely  fin- 
ished base-burning  parlor  stoves  were  shown. 

Wiggins  &  Donnan,  Indianapolis,  displayed  a  collection  of  Stoves  and 
Ranges,  consisting  chiefly  of  four  cooking  stoves  of  different  sizes  and 
patterns,  one  cooking  range  and  six  base-burning  parlor  stoves,  of  excel- 
lent workmanship  and  finish. 

Cincinnati  Stove  Works,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  exhibited  a  fine  display  of 
Cooking  Stoves,  of  which  article  they  make  a  specialty.  They  use  the 
best  quality  of  material,  and  the  stoves  show  the  hand  of  skilled  work- 
men. We  noticed,  as  novelties  in  this  collection,  a  revolving  grate,  in  a 
coal  stove,  by  which,  at  any  time,  the  furnace  can  be  completely  emptied. 
In  a  cooking  stove  we  observed  a  grated  bottom  to  the  broiling  hearth, 
with  a  movable  ash-pan  below,  which  leaves  the  coals  for  broiling  free 
from  ashes,  and  these  are  always  ready  to  be  removed  without  a  shovel. 

J.  A.  Lyons,  Indianapolis,  showed  a  large  collection  of  Heating  Stoves, 
among  which  were  several  highly  finished  base-burners. 

The  long-established  and  well-known  firm  of  Johnston  Bros,  exhibited 
Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  from  their  stock  in  trade.  Their  wares  ex- 
hibit nothing  new,  but  are  substantial  in  material  and  workmanship,  and 
will  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  Indianapolis  Gas-Light  and  Coke  Co.  showed  a  great  variety  of 
Gas  Stoves,  both  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes.  Operating  on  the 
principle  of  the  Bunsen  Burner,  they  produce  an  intense  heat,  without 
smoke,  ashes  or  soot  to  soil  the  cooking  utensils ;  and  in  a  city  where  gas 
is  used  they  are  convenient,  safe  and  economical,  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  it  is  desirable  to  kindle  a  fire  immediately  and  extinguish  as 
soon  as  its  work  is  done. 

Priest  &  Clark,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  the  <*Adams  &  Westlake  Non 
Explosive  Coal-Oil  Stoves."  Of  these  there  were  several  varieties  m  size 
and  shape,  adapted  to  cooking  and  heating   purposes.    At  the  presen 
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low  price  ot  Kerosene  theie  stoves  will  certainly  prove  a.a  economical 
iastrument  for  producing  heat,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  or 
warming  rooms.  The  oil  is  contained  in  a  chamber  below,  ind  is  burned 
by  means  of  a  large  wiclc,  as  in  lamps.  The  heating  stoves  arc  furnished 
with  fines  passing  from  bottom  to  top  through  the  hot  chamber,  bf  which 
cold  air  is  taken  below  and  discharged  as  hot  air  above. 

I.  L.  Frankem,  Indianapolis,  made  >  fine  display  of  a  gronp  of  "  Gas- 
oline Stores,"  both  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes.  The  fluid  is  con- 
tained in  a  tight  metal  vessel  placed  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  flame. 
A  high  heat  is  produced  without  either  smoke  or  dust.  The  exhibitor 
claims  that  he  can  heat  a  room  twelve  feet  square  for  the  time  of  twelve 
hours,  even  in  cotd  weather,  at  an  expense  of  four  cents. 

Radway  &  Burton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  exhibited  a  Urge  assortment  of 
Stoves.  The  cooking  stoves  of  this  collection  were  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  They  were  adapted  lo  burning  both  wood  and  coal,  have  soap- 
stone  lining  for  the  doors,  and  all  the  latest  improvements  in  this  very 
essential  kitchen  implement. 

UIBOELLAHBOCS. 

Priest  &  Clark,  Indianapolis,  showed  a  Washing  Machine,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  fluted  rollers,  one  of  which  was  operated  by  a  crank,  and 
the  clothes  passed  between  it  and  the  other  two.  They  also  exhibited  a 
Clothes  Wringer  which  has  several  novel  and  meritorious  points.  There 
is  an  apron  attached  to  it,  which,  when  turned  up  against  the  face  of  the 
rollers,  disengages  the  wringer  from  the  tub,  and  drops  the  lower  roller 
down,  and  relieves  the  tension  of  the  spring.  The  rollers  are  not  con- 
nected by  cog  work,  which  obviates  the  danger  of  wrenching  the  rnbber 
loose  from  the  shaft  in  an  attempt  to  pass  anything  too  large  between  the 
rollers.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  Fluting  Irons,  of  a  new  pattern,  was 
exhibited. 

John  P.  Wood,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  the  mac'iinery,  in  operation, 
for  making  Wooden  Butler  Dishes  for  grocers'  use.  The  machine  turned 
out  the  dishes  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  each  one  was  perfectly 
Bnished.  Mr,  Wood  also  exhibited  Paper  Sacks,  of  various  siies,  and  ol 
three  grades  of  stock.  These  sacks  are  made  by  machinery — folded, 
pasted,  and  printed  with  the  grocer's  advertisement,  at  one  operation. 
Also  heavy  Wrapping  Paper,  in  very  large  sheets,  and  imitation  oil-cloth 
made  on  paper.  Altogether  this  exhibit  made  a  6ne  display,  and  attracted 

Lafayette  Rindge,  Indianapolis,  showed  a  Self-heating  Sad-iron.  It  is 
a  donble-faced  iron,  hung  on  a  pivot,  and  is  reversible,  and  while  nsing 
one  side  the  other  is  being  heated.  The  healing  is  done  by  burning 
alcohol. 
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E.  Over,  Indianapolis,  showed  an  Apparatus  for  Stopping  Leaks  in  Fire 
Hose,  which  is  simple  and  very  effective.  Also  a  Tuyere  Iron,  which 
operates  to  regulate  and  adjust  a  blacksmith^s  fire.  The  same  party 
showed  a  Washing  Machine,  which  performs  its  work  on  the  principle  of 
successive  compressions. 

John  Blondon,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  Kitchen  Cabinet,  or  Portable 
Pantry.  It  is  a  very  complete  piece  of  kitchen  furniture,  having  apart- 
ments for  everything  needed  in  cooking. 

R.  R.  Rouse,  Indianapolis,  displayed  a  variety  of  implements  and  furn- 
ishings, connected  with  making  driven  wells.  Among  these  were  his 
Patent  Points  for  well  tubes,  an  ingeniously  contrived  Wrench,  etc. 

S.  W.  Kirshner,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  his  Water  Elevator  and  Puri- 
fier. This  is  simply  a  chain  of  buckets,  each'  holding  less  than  half  a  pint, 
made  of  galvanized  iron,  working  over  a  crank  wheel  above  and  around 
a  loose  iron  pally  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  or  cistern.  The  descending 
buckets  entering  the  water,  mouth  downward,  and  filled  with  air,  carries 
it  into  the  water,  but  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  allows  it 
to  escape  and  rise  in  a  shower  of  bubbles  through  the  water ;  thus  per- 
fectly aerating  it,  and  oxidizing  all  organic  substances  that  the  water 
may  contain.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  cisterns  that  are  liable  to 
stagnate  the  water  they  contain. 

McCabe,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  exhibited  a  Non-conducting 
Covering  for  steam  pipes,  which  economizes  steam  by  preventing  con- 
densation.    A  good  device. 

Adam  Harper,  Boswell,  Indiana,  showed  a  trap  attachment  to  a  com 
crib  that  looked  as  if  it  would  pretty  effectually  keep  out  intruders. 

Weise  &  Roeder,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  an  improved  Blacksmith's 
Bellows.  The  valve  and  valve  seats  are  cushioned  with  skins  dressed 
with  the  hair  oq,  so  that  there  is  neither  noise  nor  leakage  in  the  working 
of  the  bellows.  A  transverse  bar  supports  the  middle  plank  to  prevent 
its  splitting  or  springing. 

Isaac  and  J.  M.  Daniels,  East  Union,  Indiana,  exhibited  a  Fan- Blower, 
which  is  designed  to  supersede  the  blacksmith's  bellows.  It  is  easily 
operated,  and  gives  a  uniform  and  continuous  blast. 

Misses  L.  and  A.  0*Dear,  Indianapolis,  showed  the  machinery  and  mode 
of  operating  in  making  switches  and  other  hair  ornaments.  The  tools 
and  implements  performed  the  work  perfectly,  so  far  as  we  were  compe- 
tent judges. 

W.  P.  Clifford,  Elmwood,  Illinois,  exhibited  a  Hand  Separator  and 
Grader,  which  operates  very  perfectly  in  separating  different  kinds  of 
grain,  and  in  grading  seed  wheat  so  as  to  secure  only  the  larger  and  more 
perfect  grains.     A  useful  implement. 
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J.  N.  Hill,  Mooresville,  Indiana,  operated  a  Fan-Blower  by  means  of  a 
crank,  which  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  bellows  in  blacksmith- 
ing.  It  makes  a  strong  and  uniform  blast,  but  whether  better  than  a 
bellows  can  only  be  determined  by  actual  trial. 

Frank  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  two  Foot-power  Printing  Presses, 
one  8  by  12  inches,  and  the  other  5  by  8  inches.  Adapted  to  small  job 
work.     Neat  and  convenient, 

J.  S.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  showed  Wire  Screens  for  doors,  windows 
and  transoms.  These  have  a  device  by  which  the  flies  that  are  inside  are 
decoyed  to  go  out,  while  those  outside  can  not  enter.  Mr.  Wilson 
showed  a  safe  with  his  decoy  screens  attached  to  the  doors. 

Kelso  &  Hickey,  Morgantown,  Ind.,  exhibted  an  automatic  fly  fan, 
which,  being  wound  up  and  placed  on  the  dinner  table,  will  scare  the 
flies  away  for  an  hour  or  two. 

The  same  parties  exhibited  an  ingenious  rat  trap,  by  which  the  victim, 
when  he  enters,  not  only  closes  the  avenue  for  his  return,  but  sets  the 
trap  for  his  neighbor. 

J.  Schroy,  Indianapolis,  showed  a  rat  trap  so  arranged  that  when  the 
misguided  rat  is  smelling  around  the  opening,  the  trap  takes  him  from 
behind  and  hustles  him  in  ere  he  is  aware  of  his  danger. 

J,  D.  Vanderford,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  operated  an  ingeniously  contrived 
knife  for  peeling  fruit,  potatoes,  etc.,  which  appeared  to  perform  very 
well  in  his  hands. 

O.  F.  Mahew,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  simple  but  very  effectual  de- 
vice for  burning  the  smoke  in  engine  furnaces.  In  burning  block  coal  it 
consumed  the  smoke  entirely,  effecting  a  saving  of  twenty-flve  per  cent. 
in  fuel. 

In  submitting  the  foregoing  report,  your  committee  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  much  time  and  labor  can  be  saved  to  future  committees  in 
this  department,  by  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  classification  of  the 
exhibits,  and  their  location  according  to  class.  At  the  late  Fair  more 
time  was  required  to  find  the  articles  than  to  examine  them.  Another 
defect  which  gave  no  little  annoyance  was  that  when  the  exhibit  was 
found,  very  frequently  no  exhibitor  was  present  to  explain  its  peculiari- 
ties. In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  exhibits  appear  to  have  been  entered 
chiefly  to  obtain  an  exhibition  ticket  of  admission. 

Our  system  of  merit  awards  is  young,  but  it  is  working  well,  and  if  we 
remedy  its  defects  as  they  appear,  it  will  be  a  complete  success. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  T.  Brown, 
Jasper  N.  Hill, 
Joseph  Cottle, 

Commitiee, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECOND  DIVISION 


OF   THE 


COMMITTEE    ON    SPECIAL    MERITS, 


upon  Articles  Entered  in  Books  «*/),"  "^"  <^nd  **/^." 


Under  the  instructions  given  the  committee  above  named,  it  was  no 
part  of  their  duty  to  pronounce  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  articles 
of  the  same  kind,  nor  to  award  premiums,  as  none  were  offered  in  the 
departments  assigned  to  them.  What  they  did,  therefore,  was  to  make 
such  an  inspection  of  the  exhibits  offered  as  to  be  able  to  give,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  a  just  and  suitable  notice  in  the  Secretary's  annual  report  for 
the  credit  and  benefit  of  the  exhibitors  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
interest,  value  and  success  of  the  State  Fair. 

The  entries  examined  consisted  chiefly  of  farm  implements,  machinery 
and  mechanical  devices  to  save  labor  and  perfect  operations  in  agricul- 
tural and  domestic  economy.     The  display  in  this  line  was  wonderful  in 
extent  and  variety,   and  a  marvelous   illustration  of  inventive  genius 
called  into  action   by  the  demands  of  modern  industry.     The  vast  im- 
provements made  in  implements  and  machinery  are  not  less  astonishing 
than  the  original  inventions  which  have,  to  a  great  extent,  released  the 
farmer  from  the  manual  drudgery  of  his  pursuits.     In  almost  all  machines 
there  are  numerous  points  of  merit,  which,  all  united  and  considered, 
determine  the  excellence  of  any  particular  machine,  if  compared  with 
other  machines  of  the  same  kind.     But  in  the  following  brief  notes  and 
comments  only  the  special  points  of  advantage  peculiar  to  it  are  named, 
those  which  distinguish  it  as  superior  to  others,  or  as  improvements  upon 
them. 

,  HABYESTIKG  MACHINES. 

The  Marsh  Harvester,  well  known  as  the  pioneer  in  reaping  and  bind^- 
ing,  was  exhibited  by  William  Deering.  Offices  1 8  South  Canal  street, 
Chicago,  shops  at  Piano,  Ills.  It  may  use  hand  binders,  and  it  has  also 
self-binding  attachments  for  wire  or  twine.  The  twine  binder  has  the 
following  advantages:     Positive  separation  of  bundles  and  uniform  size  ; 
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saves  all  the  grain  absolutely ;  strictly  automatic ;  easily  adjusted  and 
managed;  costing  less  than  wire  bands,  and  most  economical  of  all 
methods. '  The  admirers  of  this  machine,  which  was  shown  in  operation, 
were  numerous  and  very  enthusiastic. 

Walter  A.  Wood,  Chicago,  was  in  the  Held  with  his  Self-binding  Har- 
vester, Rake  and  Mower.  These  magnificent  labor  savers  are  already 
honored  with  the  highest  marks  of  approbation,  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  at  the  universal  expositions.  They  added  much  to  the  interest 
of  this  department  of  the  State  Fair. 

The  Hoosier  Hay  Carrier,  by  J.  C.  Wingate  &  Co.,  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,  was  invented  by  C.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Tippecanoe  county!  In- 
diana. It  is  admitted  to  be  the  greatest  success  of  anything  of  this  kind, 
a  marvellous  labor  saver  in  handling  hay,  either  in  barns  or  at  the  stack. 

D.  M.  Osborn  &  Co.,  Auburn,  New  York,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  repre- 
sent their  manufacture  of  the  Wheeler  and  Kirby  Mowers,  Independent 
Reapers,  Combined  Reapers  and  Mowers,  and  the  Osborn  Self  Binding 
Harvester.  They  claiin  superiority  on  the  following  points :  1st,  Quality 
of  material.  3d.  Adjustability  for  work.  3d.  Controllability  of  parts. 
4th.  Ease  of  handling.  5th.  Cutting  power.  6th.  Compactness  of 
gearing.  7th.  Folding  for  transportation.  For  the  Self  Binder,  all  the 
above  named  points,  and  in  addition  :  ist.  Absolute  reliability  for  work. 
2d.  Tightness  of  binding.  3d.  Power  of  elevation.  4th.  Light  draft. 
5th.  Separation  of  sheaf,  and  lastly,  reasonable  prices.  A  supply  house 
is  established  at  Indianapolis,  with  Messrs.  Noel  Brothers. 

Messrs.  Hoover  &  Co.,  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  exhibited  their  new  Excel- 
sior Harvester  and  Twine  Binder,  Table  Rake  and  Mower  combined,  and 
Dropper  and  Mower  combined.  The  two  latter  have  been  so  well  tested 
as  to  need  no  commendation  by  this  committee.  The  Excelsior  Twine 
Binder  is  a  new  machine,  which  attracted  much  attention.  The  manu- 
facturers claim  it  to  be  the  only  successful  self-binder  using  twine  to  bind 
the  grain.  The  points  of  excellence  claimed  are  :  1st.  The  use  of  twine 
instead  of  wire,  which  avoids  the  objection  to  wire  in  straw,  and  saves 
one-half  the  expense.  2d.  Uniformity  in  size  of  sheaves.  3d.  Easy  con- 
trol of  machine,  4th.  An  iron  cutter  bar  instead  of  wood,  and  adjust- 
ment to  short  grain.  5th.  Revolving  canvas,  better  to  even  the  grain 
and  bring  the  twine  to  any  desired  part  of  the  sheaf. 

The  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  by 
J.  B.  Heywood,  general  State  agent,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  Self-bind- 
ing Harvester,  which  cuts  a  swath  six  and  one-half  feet  wide;  elevates 
tbe  grain  between  two  canvases  to  the  table  of  the  binder,  where  it  is 
ti£^htly  bound  with  wire  into  a  compact  and  separated  sheaf,  and  pushed 
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•off  by  the  next  bundle.  This  machine  has  two  spools  of  wire,  which 
obviates  the  complications  necessary  where  but  one  spool  is  used.  The 
regular  and  accurate  movement  of  the  machine  is  favorable  to  durability 

r 

and  satisfactory  work,  which  last  point  has  been  proven  in  the  field  by 
extensive  and  successful  use. 

Aultman,  Millef  &  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  had  the  well-known  and  popular 
*•  Buckeye  "  machinery  on  the  ground,  their  entries  being  one  Self-bind- 
ing Harvester  and  Table  Rake  combined.  Their  Harvester  has  won  great 
honors  in  numerous  test  trials  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Their  favorable 
mention  by  this  committee,  most  cordially  made,  can  add  but  little  to  the 
renown  already  achieved. 

T.  M.  Gains,  from  Dorsey  Machine  Company,  in  Milton,  Indiana, 
showed  the  Dorsey  Self-raking  Reaper  and  Mower  combined.  Great 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  superiority  of  this  self-raker.  As  a  whole  the 
makers  claim  it  is  the  **  King  of  all  Reapers." 

George  R.  Pope,  Indianapolis,  placed  on  exhibition  the  *<  Peerless " 
combined  Reaper  and  Mower  and  an  assortment  of  Cutters.  W.  H.  Tur- 
ner, of  same  concern,  entered  two  Keystone  Droppers  and  Mowers  com- 
bined. 

PLOWS. 

C.  E.  Cox,  Delphi,  Indiana,  explained,  with  interest  to  all,  a  useful  at- 
tachment to  walking  Plows. 

A  really  fine  collection  of  Breaking  and  Sulky  Plows  by  the  South 
Bend  Iron  Works  drew  merited  attention. 

G.  T.  Drake,  Indianapolis,  and  also  J.  R.  Green,  same  place,  exhibited 
Sulky  and  Walking-  Plows  of  undoubted  excellence. 

Dr.  £.  T.  Bussell,  Indianapolis,  showed  a  rotary  Gang  Plow  which  the 
committee  think  may  work  well  in  smooth  and  soft  ground. 

The  Ohio  Chilled  Plow  is  a  sod  and  stubble  plow  combined,  and  claims 
lighter  draft,  easier  controlled,  runs  steadier  and  less  complicated  than 
any  other  plow.     Shown  by  Bucher,  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

The  South  Bend  Chilled  Plow  Company,  which  makes  seven  sizes  of 
the  finest  Chilled  Plows,  and  whose  business  is  very  large,  made  a  splen- 
did show  of  their  goods,  which  are,  at  least,  among  the  best  makes  of 
this  important  instrument.  Iq  material,  style  and  every  desirable  qual- 
ity, these  plows  are  first  class. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow,  from  South  Bend,  Indiana,  oc- 
cupied a  conspicuous  place  in  the  main  hall,  and  was  one  of  the  finest 
ornaments  of  the  building.  The  finish  and  beauty  of  these  plows  of  all 
patterns  up  to  the  little  gold  plow  surmounting  the  pyramid,  was  fine 
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enough  for  parlor  decoration,  while  their  strength  and  practical  worth 
fitted  them  for  the  best  work  in  the  soil  for  which  they  were  intended. 

The  Dayton  Champion  Plow  Works,  Ohio,  J.  Lane  Reed  &  Co.,  manu- 
facturers, were  on  hand  with  a  valuable  display  of  their  well  known 
Plows,  including  a  wide  variety.  The  prominent  feature  is  the  Cham- 
pion Sulky  Plow,  of  iron  beam,  frame  and  wheels.  This  plow  is  indorsed 
by  high  and  enthusiastic  testimonials  of  those  who  have  used  it.  Its 
genuine  merits  are  too  numerous  to  be  set  forth  except  in  the  company's 
admirable  circulars. 

The  Three  Rivers  Plow  Company,  Michigan,  displayed  some  splendid 
plows,  which  they  claim  to  be  unequaled  for  good  work,  light  draft,  per- 
fect scouring,  and  economy  in  use.  Whether  unequaled  or  not,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  plows  are  first-class  in  all  respects.  They  show  a 
variety  of  patterns  and  sizes  adapted  to  all  uses  and  conditions.  In 
actual  trials,  the  makers  claim  that  their  plows  have  never  been  beaten. 
All  the  wearing  parts  are  of  pure  crystallized  iron,  the  workmanship  is 
thorough,  and  warrantees  are  made  to  purchasers. 

The  Weir  Plow  Company,  Monmouth,  Illinois,  exhibited  by  their 
branch  house,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  an  extensive  display  of  farm  imple- 
ments belonging  to  the  plow  family,  among  which  the  following  devices 
are  specially  noted :  On  their  new  Two-horse  Walking  Cultivator  is  a 
novel  spring,  which  works  so  easily  and  perfectly  that  one  pound  weight 
will  hang  up  the  gang  on  the  hook,  and  yet,  when  the  shovel  is  in  the 
ground,  the  spring  assists  in  forcing  it  deeper.  They  show  a  Sulky 
Breaking  Plow  with  many  points  of  merit,  noticeably  an  adjustable  cut- 
ter standard,  by  which  the  cutter  may  be  raised  and  lowered,  set  to  or 
from  the  land  without  unfastening  clevis  or  detaching  from  the  beam. 
Also  a  new  Breaking  Plow  by  this  company  has  steel  mould-board,  cast 
share  and  land-side,  which  is  adapted  especially  for  the  heavy  lands  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana. 

OBAIN  DBILLS. 

The  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio,  Machine  Company  show  the  Baker  Screw- 
feed  Grain  Drill,  in  which  the  chief  merit  is  the  method  of  feeding  seed, 
though  other  merits  are  claimed,  giving  altogether  great  superiority  to 
this  Drill. 

Mock  &  Sons,  Muncie,  Ind.,  exhibit  their  Planter  and  Combined  Drill 
and  Planter.  They  claim  advantages  in  nine  special  points,  among  them 
small  size,  light  draft  and  ease  of  management  in  the  field.  The  own- 
ers have  strong  testimony  by  practical  men  in  favor  of  their  machines. 

The  Farmers'  Friend  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  had  on  exhibition  one 
Grain  Drill>  one  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill,  and  one  two-horse  Corn- 
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planter.  These  machines  claim  the  greatest  accuracy  in  sowing  and  the 
best  device  (cone  gearing)  for  changing  quantity  of  seed.  The  Fertilizer 
is  a  success  and  works  independently  of  the  Drill, 

A  combination  of  many  virtues  is  shown  in  the  Richmond  Champion 
Grain  Drill.  The  special  claim  of  this  drill  is  its  **  perfect  feeding  de- 
vice," which  secures  a  uniform  flow  and  even  deposit  of  seed.  It  shows, 
also,  an  entirely  new  fertilizing  attachment  with  force  feed — a  great  im- 
provement— superior  grain  spouts  and  drill  holes.  All  parts  are  easily 
detached,  and  the  feeding  device  repaired,  in  case  of  breakage,  without 
difficulty  or  the  trouble  of  removing  any  but  the  damaged  part.  This 
was  also  shown  by  the  Wayne  Agricultural  Company. 

The  Triumph  Grain  Drill,  shown  by  J.  W.  Stoddard  &  Co.,  claims 
many  points  of  advantage,  but  especially  a  superior  device  for  feed, 
making  absolutely  no  skips  or  bunches  in  seeding.     They  also  have  a 
one-horse  Dump  Rake,  the  Tiger,  and  the  Randall  Harrow  and  Pulver- 
izer.    The  last  consists  of  rotary  vertical  plates,  and  is  highly  recom- 
mended.    All  these  are  worthy  of  careful  inspection  and  a  fair  trial. 

Norris  &  Bros.,  Rushville,  Ind.,  made  a  valuable  display,  consisting  of 
seven  one-horse  Grain  Drills  (the  <*Star''  Diills)  and  two  Corn  Drills. 
Part  of  these  drills  are  specially  adapted  to  drilling  small  grain  between 
rows  of  standing  corn.  All  their  drills  claim  superiority  in  doing  good 
work,  ease  of  management  and  changes,  simplicity  and  durability.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  justice  of  these  claims,  as  the  firm  have  made  a 
study  of  the  one-horse  drill  with  the  full  purpose  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 


CORN-PLANTERS. 

J.  W.  Brigham,  Rockford,  111.,  entered  a  two-horse  Corn-planter.  A 
warranty  is  offered  that  it  will  **  plant  more  accurately  than  any  other 
planter." 

George  W.  Brown,  Galesburg,  111.,  shows  a  two-horse  Corn-planter,  his 
own  invention  and  manufacture.  It  plants  in  hills  or  drills,  and  an  in- 
genious machine,  dropping  so  as  to  avoid  a  dead  center.  Also  Plow 
Sulky  and  Corn  Stalk  Cutters. 

The  Vandalia  Corn-planter  Company  show  the  noted  Barlow  Planter 
and  a  two-horse  Corn-drill.  They  are  made  at  Quincy,  111.,  and  are 
champions  in  their  line. 

Joneses  Improved  Corn-planter,  Coshocton,  Ohio,  has  a  peculiar  advan- 
tage in  draft,  the  double-tree  being  independent  of  the  tongue,  reliev- 
ing the  horses*  necks  of  the  weight  and  lessening  the  draft. 

James  Selby  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  show  the  Union  Corn-planter,  two- 
horse,  and  a  Drill  and  Planter  combined.     The  planter  has  several  special 
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advantages,  the  chief  one  being  that  Ihe  drop  consisls  of  a  single  [ikte, 
a  fealure  possessed  by  no  other  planter,  «s  claimed. 

THBBSHKKS. 

C.  Aultman  &  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  entered  one  sweepstake  Thresher. 

J.  M.  Nicbol  &  Co.,  and  C.  E.  MerriJield,  Indianapolis,  both  exhibit 
clover  hallers  and  cleaners. 

Whiling  &  Shearer,  Ashland,  Ohio,  show  what  ihej  claim  is  the  "best 
clover  machine  in  the  world."  It  threshes,  hulls  and  cleans,  does  it:> 
work  rapidly  and  well. 

Dr.  U.  C.  Fiather,  Mt.  Auburn,  Ind.,  has  Stine's  Clover  Seed  Cleaner. 
Tbis  is  an  attachment,  adapted  to  any  thresher,  which  saves  seed,  saves 
time  and  makes  clean  seed.     A  good  thing,  and  not  costly. 

Russell  &  Co.,  Massillou,  Ohio,  with  branch  in  Indianapolis,  exbibii 
two  Threshing  Machines  and  two  Portable  Engines.  The  Musillon 
Works  have  been  established  nearly  forty  years,  and  the  excellence  of 
their  machinery  is  of  the  first  order.     Their  new  thresher  is  a  marvel  of 

The  Combined  Thresher,  Separator  and  Seed  Saver,  made  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  by  the  Upton  Manufacturing  Company,  was  exhibited  by 
P.  T.  Baker,  Huntington,  Ind.  This  machine  claims  a  saving  of  grain 
besides  numerous  other  skillful  devices,  altogether  making  an  almost  per. 
feet  combination  to  thresh  and  clean  at  one  operation, 

A  great  number  of  Separators,  Seed-cleaners  and  Fanning-milli  claimed 
attention  ;  all  of  them  doubtless  doing  good  work,  not  diSering  mach  in 
principle,  bat  meritorious  according  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  their 
construction.  Of  these,  we  mention  the  Vibrator,  shown  by  Nichuls, 
Shepard  &  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan ;  Gaar,  Scott  &  Co.,  and  Robin, 
son  &  Co.,  both  of  Richmond,  Indiana;  the  Eagle  Machine  Works,  In- 
dianapolis; J.  Q.  Case  &  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  a  Thrasher  and  Sep- 
arator; and  M.  &  J.  Romley,  Laporte,  Indiana.  Also,  a  very  perfect 
Separator  and  Seed-cleaner,  which  separates  different'grains  and  grades  of 
wheat,  removing  broken  grains,  timothy  and  red-top,  was  entered  by  C 
S.  Rhoades,  Charlottsville,  Indiana. 

CrLTITATOSS  AND  HARBOWS. 

William  Broadstreet,  Cloverdale,  Indiana,  entered  two  Field  Harrows, 
well  worth  inspection  by  farmers. 

NelT  &  Falck,  Millville,  Indiana,  exhibit  a  two-borse  Sectional  Harrow, 
possessing  some  novel  and  useful  features. 

Christopher  Morris,  Dublin,  Ind.,  shows  a  Pulverizer  and  Harrow 
combined,  with  binge  joints,  adjustable  to  uneven  surfaces. 
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The  Kalamazoo  Spring  Tooth  Harrow,  an  odd  affair,  shown  by  D.  C. 

and  H.  C.  Reed  &  Co.,  is  backed  by  conclusive  testimonials  to  its  great 
practical  value.  Farmers  say  it  is  a  marvelous  instrument  to  prepare  soil 
for  seeding. 

J.  A.  Wood,  Greensburg,  Indiana,  is  patentee  and  exhibitor  of  Har- 
row Attachment  for  wheel  plows  and  cultivators.  It  is  of  wrought-iron, 
simple  and  durable ;  can  be  used  on  any  pldMr,  and  is  a  thing  that  all 
farmers  want  who  see  it. 

The  McGinnis  Harrow,  shown  by  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Spring6eld,  Ohio, 
on  new  pnnciples,  claims  advantages  in  the  form  and  disposition  of  the 
teeth  which  do  wonderful  execution  on  refractory  clods  and  sods.  It  is 
also  strong  and  durable. 

The  exhibit  of  Sulky  Plows  and  Cultivators  by  the  Moline  Plow  Com- 
pany, of  Illinois,  was  a  worthy  representation  of  that  great  manufactory. 
Their  goods,  which  can  not  even  be  enumerated  here,  much  less  described, 
have  a  world-wide  reputation,  based  on  intrinsic  merit. 

Robert  McCoy,  Greensburg,  Ind.,  has  a  useful  device  patented  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  Harrow  for  young  corn.  This  contrivance  seems  to  have 
special  claims  as  a  valuable  aid  to  the  farmer.  It  breaks  the  soil  after 
the  planter  and  leaves  i.t  in  the  best  condition  for  the  young  plants.  A 
good  thing. 

The  Brown  Manufacturing  Company,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  had  on  exhibi- 
tion Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators,  on  which  improvements  in  wheat 
cultivators  are  claimed,  consisting  of  couplings  and  springs,  to  sustain 
part  of  the  weight  of  plows  or  gangs ;  also,  in  lifting  and  depressing  plows 
by  springs. 

'  Long  &  Allstatter,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  have  six  entries,  viz. :  Sulky  Plow 
Cultivator  (the  adjustable  arch  bar  share),  Sulky  Rake,  Feed  Cutter,  and 
one  other.  A  special  claim  for  the  sulky  plow  is  an  attachment  outside 
that  lightens  draft.  Their  implements  attracted  much  attention  and 
favorable  comment. 

P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  made  a  splendid  exhibit  of  farm 
implements:  Grain  Drills,  with  fertilizer.  Sulky  Plows,  Harrows,  Culti- 
vators, and  the  Buckeye  Cider  Mills,  senior  and  junior.  All  these  had 
many  features  of  interest  to  the  farmer,  and  of  curiosity  to  the  inventor. 
Their  display  as  a  whole  won  the  admiration  of  the  committee  and 
thousands  of  visitors.  Their  Buckeye  Sulky,  to  which  any  good  plow 
may  be  attached,  comes  as  near  universal  adaptation  as  any  sulky  can» 
and  is  every  way  a  first-class  article. 
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OASSIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 

L.  D.  Brown,  Montmorency,  Indiana,  had  a  very  curious  and  complin 
cated  Farm  Wagon  with  tongue  support  and  springs  for  wagon  seat.  It 
has  the  merit  of  novelty  and  ingenuity. 

The  Shaw  Carriage  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  exhibited  five  very  neat, 
and  finely  finished  Carriages.  A  four-passenger  Rockaway,  with  a  falling 
top  in  rear  of  the  door  pillar,  was  an  elegant  carriage,  and  by  its  novelty, 
attracted  deserved  attention.  Also,  a  four-passenger,  extension  top- 
Surrey,  hung  on  side  bar  springs,  was  much  admired  for  its  light,  roomy 
and  compact  appearance.  This  company  also  exhibited  the  patent  Circle- 
Track  Farm  Wagon.  This  novel  style  of  wagon  excited  much  interest 
among  farmers.  There  is  good  reason  to  apply  this  improvement  to  farm 
wagons  generally,  as  it  facilitates  the  turning  of  a  wagon  one-half.  If  it 
proves  satisfactory  in  wear,  it  must  eventually  supersede  the  present 
style  in  use. 

The  North  Indianapolis  Wagon  Works  Coitipany  made  a  full  exhibit 
of  their  Farm  Wagons  of  all  sizes  and  styles.  All  their  wagons  have 
their  patent  tongue,  iron  attached,  by  which  the  tongue  is  changed  from 
stiff  to  limber,  by  removing  a  bolt.  But  the  main  feature,  peculiar  to- 
these  wagons,  is  the  use  of  Franks*  Patent  Axle- truss  Attachment,  by 
which,  the  truss  principle  is  utilized  so  as  certainly  to  double  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  wagon.  This  point  has  been  fully  tested  and  proved. 
An  ingenious  key  to  the  skein — bolt  keeps  the  axle  nut  from  playing  off,, 
and  is  a  valuable  improvement. 


MI8CELLAKE0US. 
P.  R.  Perrine  showed  Bibles  and  other  books  sold  by  agents. 
P.  Smith,  Brother  &  Co.,  Sidney,  Ohio,  exhibit  their  Corn  Sheller. 

L.  Whitney,  Muncie,  Indiana,  exhibited  model  of  Portable  Farm- 
Fence. 

j'.  Giles  Smith,  Indianapolis,  put  in  the  main  hall  a  creditable  show 
of  Gas  Fixtures. 

An  improved  Roller  and  Stalk  Cutter  was  shown  by  James  Lafever,  of 
Indianapolis. 

John  H.  Schenk,  Franklin,  Ohio,  showed  two  Victor  Plow  Sulkies  for 
any  and  all  plows. 

A.  E.  Line,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  also  made  an  exhibit  of  Paints  worthy 
of  favorable  notice. 

The  Hoosier  Boy  Cultivator  Company,  Columbus,  Indiana,  showed  a 
good  self-opening  Gate. 
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J.  B.  Nickerson,  Indianapolis,  showed  a  good  variety  of  Scroll  Saws, 
with  specimens  of  work. 

D.  R.  Nevitt,  Lamong,  Indiana,  displayed  a  case  of  hand-made  Cut- 
lery, of  genuine  good  quality. 

Samuel  Love,  Indianapolis,  had  a  model  Potato  Digger,  whose  merits 
could  not  be  determined  without  trial. 

Daugherty  &  Williams,  Indianapolis,  entered  and  displayed  a  collec- 
tion of  Crutches,  interesting  to  the  lame. 

James  G.  Johnson,  Carthage,  Illinois,  offers  a  malleable  iron  Corn 
Husker.     A  good  thing  to  save  the  fingers. 

The  Northwestern  Fertilizing  Company,  Chicago,  enriched  the  exhibi- 
tion with  a  full  line  of  samples  of  their  goods. 

Donovan  &  Barton,  Wabash,  Indiana,  placed  on  exhibition  their  make 
of  Horse  Shoes — a  fair  article  in  appearance. 

William  Rathsam,  Indianapolis,  displayed  some  Clay  Pottery,  and  W. 
S.  Webb  &  Co.,  some  specimen  Lightning  Rods. 

Henry  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  Cross-cut  Saw  and 
Frame,  a  labor-saving  arrangement  for  a  saw  of  that  kind* 

The  Phoenix  Caster  Company,  Indianapolis,  showed  Furniture  Casters 
of  new  designs,  and  a  great  improvement  on  ordinary  styles. 

The  American  Bag  Holder,  a  very  desirable  and  ingenious  thing,  was 
shown  by  W.  H.  Dungan,  Rock  Lane,  Johnson  county,  Indiana. 

J.  Schroy,  Indianapolis,  showed  and  explained  to  many  hundreds  his 
very  ingenious  Pruning-hook,  and  a  still  more  curious  Fruit-gatherer. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Johnston,  Indianapolis,  also  a  collection.  Chemical  and 
Parmaceutical,  which  was  highly  creditable  and  of  value  to  the  occasion. 

Cleaver  &  Gordon,  Howell,  Michigan,  had  a  curiosity  called  the  Chord 
Index,  of  whose  merits  this  Committee  is  not  prepared  to  give  an  opin- 
ion. 

Hardin,  Wright  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  show  a  patent  Cross-cut 
Saw,  with  which  one  man  can  do  the  work  of  two  or  more  men  sawing 
logs. 

Another  Automatic  Gate  by  M.  Carter,  Plainfield,  Ind.,  claims  seven- 
teen special  merits.  It  is  a  good  gate  and  different  in  principle  from 
others  of  its  class. 

Sedgwick  Bros.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  enter  a  Steel  Wire  Net-woven  Fence 
and  Iron  Gate  that,  for  economy,  beauty  and  utility  is  well  worthy  of  a 
careful  inspection. 
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J.  H.  Thomas  &  Son,  Springfield,  Ohio,  brought  a  horse  Hay  Rake, 
and  Avery  &  Bro.,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  a  Cornstalk  Cutter.  Each  pos- 
sessed peculiar  merits. 

Carpenter's  Granite  and  Marble  Monumental  Works,  also  of  Indian- 
apolis, were  represented  at  large  expense  and  in  a  way  deserving  the 
highest  commendation. 

Haugh  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  of  the  Architectural  Iron  Works, 
made  a  noteworthy  display  of  their  goods,  consisting  in  part  of  orna- 
mental vases  and  settees. 

Latta  Bussell,  Indianapolis,  had  a  display  of  improved  Car  Springs, 
and  A.  B.  Pierce,  Whitehall,  Illinois,  contributed  an  assortment  of  their 
stoneware  and  hard  drain  tile. 

Yeagley's  burglar-proof  sash-lock,  sash-holder  and  ventilator,  by  J.  B. 
Yeagley,  of  Indianapolis,  was  shown,  and  is  probably  the  best  thing  in 
that  line.     It  is  simple  and  effective. 

D.  F.  DeWolf  exhibited  a  portable  balcony,  which  can  be  easily  car- 
ried and  attached  to  any  house,  or  moved  to  different  parts  of  the  same  ' 
house.     It  is  cheap,  strong  and  durable. 

M.  E.  Bunger  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  have  the  Fredericks  Patent  Three- 
horse  Equalizer,  a  most  valuable  improvement  of  the  doubletree.  Also 
the  Lightning  Stump  Puller,  an  effective  machine. 

T.  W.  Piatt,  Windfall,  Indiana,  has  the  Star  Stump  Puller,  or  Press 
Power,  which  not  only  lifts  stumps  out  of  the  ground,  but  is  also  useful 
in  raising  buildings,  logs  and  rocks,  or  for  pressing  cider. 

Eleazer  Bless,  Indianapolis,  exhibits  a  Cutting-box  of  evident  merit, 
and  also  an  improvement  on  Nails  and  Spikes,  which  are  formed 
with  pyramidal  points.     The  advantage  of  this  point  is  very  great. 

J.  L.  Manlove,  Milton,  Ind.,  exhibits  the  Self-opening  Carriage  Gate 
and  Self-closing  Yard  Gate.  These  gates,  and  also  the  iron  Picket  Fence 
shown  with  them,  are  recommended  both  by  their  intrinsic  merits  and 
cheapness. 

Mr.  Howard  Stretcher,.  Indianapolis,  made  one  of  the  best  shows  of  a 
carious  and  useful  thing  termed  a  Safety  Escutcheon,  for  doors  and  win- 
dows. It  is  a  perfect  thing  and  the  display  an  ornament  in  the  hall.  It 
beats  the  burglar. 

C.  L.  Merrill,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  exhibits  Chain  Pump  with  rubber 
valves,  which  is  a  good  water  raiser ;  will  not  freeze,  and  is  durable.  It 
claims  to  purify  water  by  aerating.  Anyhow,  it  will  draw  water  easily 
from  the  well  or  cistern. 

11 — Agr.  Rep. 
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The  Atlas  Engine  Works,  Indtunapolis,  Indiana,  were  fully  and  well 
represented  by  equiped  machinery,  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers.  The 
Corliss  Engine  is  considered  the  best  of  its  class,  and  has  the  highest 
testimonials  from  practical  men. 

Merrill,  Hubbard  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  arranged  a  costly  selection  from 
their  large  stock  of  Books,  in  a  pyramid,  and  displayed  their  splendid 
style  of  Stationery  in  tasteful  order.  The  exhibit  was  worthy  of  the  firm, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  business. 

W.  W.  Beard,  Penn,  Mich.,  Allison  &  Adams,  Millville,  Ind.,  James 
Weathers,  Indianapolis,  and  Hoosier  Boy  Cultivator  Company,  Colum- 
buS|  Ind.,  all  showed  Automatic  Gates,  each  possessing  merits  and  claim- 
ing some  peculiar  points  of  superiority. 

The  **  Boss"  Seed  Cleaner  and  Separator,  a  very  effective  mill,  and  of 
wide  adaptations,  was  shown  by  N.  S.  Miller,  sole  manufacturer,  286 
Pearl  street,  Buffalo,  New  York.  This  has  a  sorting  or  grading  attach- 
ment with  Krake's  latest  improvements. 

»  Tucker  &  Dorsey,  Indianapolis,  made  a  charming  exhibit  of  Martin's 
Patent  Casters,  with  the  same  applied  to  an  ingenious  Stove  Truck,  and 
an  Alarm  Money  Drawer.  These  things  are  perfect  in  their  way.  They 
need  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired  and  used. 

A  very  ingenious  and  useful  device  for  hanging  eavetroughs,  was  shown 
by  G.  D.  Hartsuck,  of  Kendallville,  Ind.  The  hanger  is  made  of  strap- 
iron,  and  requires  no  solder,  making  a  great  saving  of  expense  in«  both 
money  and  labor,  and  being  much  better  in  actual  use. 

The  displays  of  Marble  and  Monumental  Work  constituted  a  striking 
addition  to  the  attractions  of  the  Main  Hall.  Of  these  Lewis  &  White- 
head, Indianapolis,  Ind.,  made  a  heavy  contribution  of  Marble  and  Gran- 
ite Work,  both  artistic  in  style  and  beautiful  in  execution. 

William  B.  Burford,  Indianapolis,  the  only  firm  in  the  State  doing  fine 
Lithographic  and  Fancy  Job  Work  in  perfection,  embelished  their  space 
with  a  great  variety  of  their  finest  work,  together  with  all  papers  and 
stationery  materials  which  they  keep  in  stock  \n  endless  assortment. 

Bowen,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  put  on  -exhibition  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Books,  among  them  some  very  rare  and  choice  works.  These 
were  on  the  left  hand,  north,  landing,  second  floor.  On  the  right  they 
made  a  handsome  show  of  Stationery,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  trade, 
all  being  drawn  from  their  regular  stock. 

A.  Burdsall.  Indianapolis,  made  a  most  noteworthy  and  beautiful  ex- 
hibit of  Paints  and  Material,  for  which  the  committee  recommend  a 
special   diploma.    The  collection  was  large,  and   the   arrangement  was 
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brilliant  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  handsomest  sights  in 
the  main  building,  where  it  occupied  a  central  space. 

The  Union  Iron  Works,  Decatur,  Illinois,  showed  their  specialties, 
three  Com  Shellers,  one  Corn  Cleaner,  and  one  Wheat  and  Seed  Cleaner. 
These  machines  are  brought  about  to  the  point  of  perfection  as  demanded 
by  the  region  for  which  they  ihre  intended.  They  evidently  meet  the  re- 
quirements. 

The  Studebaker  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  made 
a  striking  display  of  Farm  Wagons,  including  their  celebrated  «  Centen- 
nial "  wagon,  which  all  admired.  No  report  of  the  Committee  can  aug- 
ment the  fame  of  this  firm  or  their  goods.  They  contributed  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  fair. 

The  Indianapolis  Journal  Company  (not  the  Journal  newspaper)  made 
a  very  large  and  varied  display  of  Blank  Books,  Stationery,  Papers,  Flat 
and  Folded,  Gold  Pens,  and  Desk  Furniture ;  also,  their  work  in  Book 
Printing  and  Binding.  The  amount  of  goods  was  large  and  well  arranged 
for  an  imposing  show. 

W.  S.  Haggard,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  shows  a  good  device  called 
Brown's  Wagon  Tongue  Support.  It  is  a  coil  spring  that  can  be  applied 
to  all  wagons,  adding  to  their  convenience  and  comfort  when  in  use.  The 
same  party  has  a  spring-wagon  seat  in  which  the  coiled  steel  spring  is 
also  utilized  with  good  effect. 

Eli  Lilly,  Indianapolis,  and  Powers  &  Weightman,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
both  exhibited  their  splendid  exhibits  of  Drugs  and  Chemicals,  which 
had  been  prepared  at  great  expense  for  the  late  exhibition  of  the  National 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  Few  exhibits  made  at  the  Fair  equalled 
these  in  beauty,  or  attracted  more  admiration. 

C.  Dickson  &  Co.,  78  West  Washington  street,  Indianapolis,  entered 
one  single  Mower,  one  single  Reaper  and  one  combined  Reaper  and 
Mower.  They  also  represented  the  Hoosier  Boy  Drill  and  a  large  range 
of  farm  machinery  in  which  they  deal.  Their  show  comprised  some  of 
the  best  things  in  the  line  of  farm  implements  and  machinery. 

Haslett  &  Co.  117  East  Washington  street,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  the 

Hercules  Lever  Jack  in  all  its  various  applications  to  lifting  and  pressing. 

They  entered  one  Hay  Press,  four  Lever  Jacks,  also  one  Bale  Cut  Hay  and 

one  Harrow.     This  lever  also  applies  to  their  Hay  Press  and  Cider,  Wine 

and  Lard  Press.     It  has  great  merit  and  a  wide  range  of  usefulness. 

The  Eagle  Machine  Company,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  had  a  list  of  entries 
similar  to  the  above — a  collection  of  the  Eagle  Feed-cutters,  Grain  Drills, 
Com-shellers,  and  a  Cider  Mill.     Most  of  these  are  widely  known  as  of 
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practical  value.     Their  new  Eagle  Grain  Drill  regulates   the  feed  with 
accuracy  down  to  quarts  and  pints  by  the  simple  moving  of  a  lever. 

The  Shawnee  Agricultural  Company,  Xenia,  Ohio,  had  on  the  ground 
a  two-horse  Cultivator,  one  Combined  Corn-planter  and  Drill,  and  the 
<* Advance''  Adjustable  Loose  Tooth  Sulky  Hay  Rake.  This  last  is 
recommended  for  simplicity  in  operating  as  well  as  effectiveness ;  dumps 
easy,  durable  and  adjustable  or  drop  teeth.  It  is  good,  if  not  the  best 
rake  of  the  kind. 

Moore  &  Kerrick,  158  and  164  South  Pennsylvania  street,  Indianapolis^ 
Ind.,  as  usual  had  a  good  display  of  Wood  Working  Machinery  and  Sup- 
plies. They  are  leaders  in  this  line,  having  one  of  the  largest  machinery 
warerooms  in  the  West,  containing  every  improvement  in  machinery, 
which  they  thoroughly  understand  in  a  practical  way.  Their  trade  ex- 
tends all  over  the  United  States. 

E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  made  an  extensive  collection  of 
their  manufacture  of  Silver  Steel  Saws  of  all  descriptions.  The  display 
was  arranged  with  artistic  skill  on  the  left  of  the  main  passage  through 
the  building,  and  struck  the  attention  of  all  visitors.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  exhibition,  while  it  represented  a  leading 
industry  of  Indianapolis  which  is  widely  known  as  unsurpassed  in  its 
particular  line  of  manufacture. 

An  expensive  and  highly  creditable  display  was  made  by  the  Whitman 
Agricultural  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  which  included  five  varieties  of  Com- 
shellers,  both  power  and  hand ;  three  Feed-cutters,  one  Corn  and  Cob 
Mill,  and  the  American  Cider  and  Wine  Mill  and  Press.  All  their  ma- 
chines are  first-class,  possessing  special  merits,  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
most  artistic  pamphlets  and  circulars,  together  with  horse  powers  and 
other  machines  not  enumerated  above. 

The  immense  Moline  (111.)  Plow  Works  of  Deere,  Mansur  &  Co.  were 
partially  represented  by  some  of  their  best  goods,  the  entries  being  one 
corn  planter,  one  two-horse  corn  drill  and  one  stalk  cutter.  The  imple- 
ments of  this  company  are  of  so  great  number  and  variety,  and  so  well 
known,  that  nothing  can  be  attempted  in  this  report  beyond  the  strong 
commendation  of  the  committee.  A  special  indorsement  by  the  commit- 
tee is  given,  however,  to  the  New  Walking  Cultivator  exhibited  by  this 
company,  founded  on  personal  practical  use. 

The  Wayne  Agricultural  Company,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  manufacture 
and  exhibit  several  machines,  and  all  of  undoubted  superiority.  Their 
leading  articles  are  the  Richmond  Royce  Reaper,  Richmond  Mower, 
Richmond  Champion  Grain  Drill,  Indiana  Improved  Cultivator,  Cham* 
pion  Corn  Drill  and   Moon    Patent   Lever  Cutting  ''Box.     The   Royce 
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Reaper  is  the  ligbtcEt  of  retpers,  weighing  only  600  pounds.  I;  al^^o 
claims  simplicity,  dnrability,  good  work,  etsy  management  and  ]igh> 
draft.  It  probably  gave  the  firit  impelas  to  tight  s«parftte  machinet 
for  reaping  and  mowing. 

The  following  parlies  made  entries  and  elegant  displays  of  Sewing  Ma- 
chines, which  added  much  to  the  embellishment  of  the  halls,  and  attracted 
a  large  share  of  attention  by  crowds  of  visitors.  These  representativea 
of  machines  did  not  spiecify  what  make  they  had,  and  no  distinction  U 
made  among  them.  Ail  were  deserving  of  high  commendation.  No  en. 
tries  were  made  by  parties  outside  of  Indianapolis,  with  one  exception. 
The  list  is  R.  E.  Stephens,  W.  H.  Idding,  E.  D.  Olin,  E.  E.  Brown,  E. 
Sturgeon  and  J.  W.  Mills,  Chicago.  By  these  the  leading  machines  were 
represeuled,  and  the  spaces  occupied  by  them  were  made  attractive  in 

C.  E.  Merrifield;  Indianapolis,  made  the  largest  list  of  entries  of  farm 
machinery  and  implements  upon  the  Secretary's  boaks,  comprising 
twenly-Uve  entries,  and  probably  four  times  that  number  of  arlicles. 
They  represented  a  very  large  number  ol  the  goods  of  foreign  make, 
which  have  been  noted  in  detail  elsewhere.  Among  these  articles  of 
special  merit  may  be  named  the  Thomas  Hay  Rake,  the  Forest  Hay 
Loader,  nitde  by  Stratton  &  Cullom,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Hooster  H»y  Carrier,  the  Buckeye  machines,  the  Imperial  Steel  Flow, 
nhich  claims  to  stand  at  the  head  of  all  steel  breaking  plows,  and  a  large 
line  of  all  the  best  and  most  salable  goods, 

Ewald  Over,  manufacturer  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Pumps,  etc, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  contributed  one  of  the  most  meritorious  diiplay:, 
in  his  line  on  the  ground.  With  liberal  enterprise  he  built,  at  his  own 
expense,  an  ample  exhibition  hall  for  his  implements  and  put  in  tclual 
operation  much  of  bis  machinery.  His  "Victor"  one-horse  Wheat 
Drills,  3-hoed  and  5-hoed,  deserve  special  mention.  The  best  evidence 
of  the  practical  merit  is  that  the  sales  of  1879  tripled  those  of  187S,  and 
yet  the  demand  was  not  half  supplied.  Orders  come  from  all  the  West- 
ern States,  especially  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Iowa.  His 
"  Victor"  triple-hinged  double  A  Harrow  is  also  commended.  Added  to 
these  were  Ragan's  Cider  Presses  the  Hector  stone  cylinder  Pumps. 
■■  Victor"  Hand  Fire  Engines,  Farm  Bells,  Stump  Puller,  and  other  goods 
af  his  manufacture,  making  altogether  a  valuable  addition  to  the  State 
Fair. 

J.  M.  Nichol  &  Co.,  78  East  Washington  street,  Indianapolis,  made  a 
large  number  of  entries  and  represented  an  immense  variety  of  fartn 
machinery  worthy  of  honorable  leeognitiou  by  this  Committee  and  the 
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Fkit  mBDBgement.  The  following  notes  are  on  some  of  the  leadiag 
featurei  of  their  display  :  A  complete  collection  of  Steel  Flows,  ihirteen 
Breaking  Plows,  tvo  Sulky  Plows  and  three  Shovel  Plows,  maile  by 
Furst  &  Bradley,  Chicago.  The  iron  beam  has  stdtionary  or  revolving 
coulter,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  stubble  and  sod.  Sulky  plows  have 
wrought  iron  frame,  with  friction  band  attachment  for  lifting  plow  out 
of  the  ground.  The  Garden  City  Combined  and  Walking  Cultivator, 
same  make,  is  furnished  with  large  and  small  shovels,  and  is  complete  in 
every  particular.  They  exhibited  the  Willoughby  Rubber  Force  Feed 
and  Rubber  Spring  Drill  and  Ferliliier.  These  drills  have  been  in  use 
twenty  years,  and  seem  to  have  the  merit  of  a  uniform  feed.  They  also 
exhibited  Beedle  &  Kelly's  (Troy,  Ohio}  Champion  Corn-planter,  b  is  a 
double-row  planter,  with  drill  attachment,  an  adjustment  liy  which 
the  depth  is  regulated,  and  a  new  device  for  cleaning  the  ivhecls.  The 
Fnrst  &  Bradley  Sulky  Self-Dump  and  Hand-Dump  Hay  Rakes,  in  same 
exhibit,  have  oil-dressed  steel  teeth,  with  spiral  spring  as  part  of  Ihe 
tooth;  rake  head  adjustable  by  slots.  They  are  strong  and  welt  Enished. 
In  same  list  is  the  McCormick  New  Iron  Mower.  This  is  a  front  cut 
machine,  with  jointed  bar  and  increased  gearing,  weighing  5SC1  pounds. 
Noticeable  are  the  two  levers — one  for  raising  cutter  over  obstructions, 
the  other  to  regulate  length  of  stubble — the  malleable  shoes,  light  and 
strong,  and  the  rolling  motion  of  cutter-bar  peculiar  to  this  machine. 
P.  D.  Hammond, 

E,  J.  HOWLAND, 

Comnii/fet. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  THIRD  DIVISION 


COMMITTEE    ON    SPECIAL    MERITS 

Upon  Ailiclet  CaHtahied  in  Entry  Baokt  "  G  "  atid  "U." 


The  undenigned  committee,  appointed  Co  examine  carriages,  rurniiute, 
aphoUterjr,  carpets,  ragi,  oil  cloths,  paper  hangingi,  curtaini  and  hou&c^ 
decoratioDS,  and  other  articles  as  entered  upon  Book  "G,"  respecifull; 
report  that  there  were  altogether  eighty.one  entries  in  our  departnieiit, 
all  of  which  were  carefully  examined  by  ut,  and  our  judgment  upon 
(hem  in  detail  is  as  follows; 

Henry  White,  Mount  Summit,  Henry  county,  Ind.,  exhibited  a  patent 
Weather  Strip. 

Valentine  Foland,  of  Indianapolis,  had  on  exhibition  a  "CotnMncd 
Reciprocating  Traversing  Machine." 

Jamea  P.  Karr,  of  Monticello,  Ind.,  showed  a  Bee  Hive. 

The  above  three  exhibits  could  not  be  found  by  Ihe  commitle-  or  by 
(he  Saperintendent,  therefore  we  can  pass  no  opinion  upon  them. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Recker,  of  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  6ne  set  of  Vn- 
lor  Fnmitnre  in  red  damask,  also  a  set  upholstered  in  spun  silk,  and  iwa 
Bed-room  Sett,  all  of  elegant  manufacture  and  finish. 

The  Spiegel  &  Thorns  Furniture  Company  showed  a  very  fine  Bed.iDom 
Set  in  carved  walnut,  also  Dining-room  and  Parlor  Sets,  all  ditpUying 
great  taste  and  beauty  in  design  and  workmanship. 

Mr.  L.  yi.  Olt,  of  Indianapolis,  showed  some  excellent  Bed  Lounges. 

In  the  lines  o(  Carpets,  Curtains  and  Interior  Decorations,  the  hauses  of 
A.  L.  Wright  &  Co,  and  Albert  GslI,  of  Indianapolis,  were  close  com- 
petitors, and  made  extensive  and  elaborate  displays  of  elegant  fabrics 
from  native  and  foreign  looms  and  manufactories. 
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The  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Wright  &  Co.  was  an  unusually  fine  one.  It 
comprised  Smyrna,  Turkish,  Persian,  Saxony,  Kurrachee  and  Moquette 
Rugs  of  elegant  and  costly  patterns,  among  which  a  large  Saxony  Rug 
and  a  large  Smyrna  Rug  were  very  showy  and  attractive.  Lambrequins 
for  windows  and  mantels  in  satin,  silk,  gold  cloth  and  tapestry.  Curtains 
of  raw  silk,  Jute  Crebonne,  Indian  Tapestry,  Silk  Tapestry,  Mummy 
Cloth,  also  of  French  Guipure,  Swiss  Tambour,  Antique  and  Brussels 
Laces,  all  of  exquisite  design.  In  Carpets  there  were  numerous  speci- 
mens of  Moquettes,  Velvets,  Body  Brussels  and  other  grades.  This  same 
firm  also  displayed  a  fine  line  of  Wall  Papers  and  dec6rations  made  up 
into  walls,  ceilings,  paneled  and  moulded  into  beautiful  designs,  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  establishment  in  the  country.  An  elegant  design 
for  a  staircase  dado  was  very  noticeable,  a  drawing-room  finish  in  velvet 
flock,  the  dado  finished  in  mouldings  and  gold  figures.  Bed-rooms  in  the 
<* upper  third"  style,  ceilings  and  walls  of  various  tasteful  patterns,  and 
a  very  beautiful  chimney  piece  and  mantel  decoration  combined  to  make 
a  display  which  was  the  admiration  of  all.  In  consideration  of  the 
elaborate  and  extensive  character  of  this  display,  the  rich  and  costly  ma- 
terial it  contained,  we  recommend  that  the  Board  grant  to  Messrs. 
Wright  &  Co.  a  diploma  for  the  largest  and  finest  exhibition  of  Carpets, 
Rugs,  Paper  Hangings,  Draperies  and  House  Decorations. 

The  display  made  by  Albert  Gall  was  also  very  fine.  There  were  Car- 
pets m  Tapestry  and  Body  Brussels,  American  Velvets,  Scotch  Axminsters, 
French  Moquettes  and  Wiltars,  Brussels  Lace  Curtains,  Cotswold  Fleece, 
Persian  and  Turkish  Rugs,  including  a  large  and  elegant  Smyrna  Rug, 
Raw  Silk  Tapestries,  and  a  splendid  display  of  Decorative  Papers  for 
walls  and  ceilings,  among  which  we  noticed  a  design  for  dinmg-room, 
with  paneled  frieze,  an  elegant  arrangement  for  parlors,  bed-room  in 
upper  thirds,  and  elegantly  finished  ceilings  and  friezes  of  the  very  best 
manufacture,  and  of  great  beauty  of  design.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Gall  for  the  elegant  display  made  by  him. 

Mr.  J.  Giles  Smith,  of  Indianapolis,  completed  the  foregoing  exhibits 
by  the  display  of  some  fine  Gas  Chandeliers  of  the  antique  brass  pattern 
and  finish. 

The  display  of  Carriages  and  Buggies  fell  much  behind  those  made  in 
former  years.  Messrs.  Black  &  Backus,  of  Indianapolis,  exhibited  the 
greatest  number,  all  of  which  seemed  to  be  well  made  and  finished.  The 
Shaw  Carriage  Company  showed  two  or  three  pieces  of  fine  work — a 
Surrey  Barouche,  a  Coupe,  and  a  Side-bar  Brewster  Buggy.  The  Eclipse 
Phaeton  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  had  several  buggies  on  exhibition,  and 
Mr.  F.  Bremerman,  of  Indianapolis,  made  a  display  of  various  kinds. 
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Mr.  R.  Frauer,  of  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  very  fine  Double  Carriage 
Harness,  with  some  excellent  Saddles  and  Trimmings,  and  Mr.  C. 
Stuckey,  of  Muncie,  a  set  of  Single  Buggy  Harness  of  superior  manufac- 
ture and  finish.  Mr.  F.  M.  Bottler,  of  Indianapolis,  also  made  a  fine 
showing  of  Harness,  Saddles  and  Trimmings. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Thick,  of  Indianapolis,  had  on  exhibition  a  fine  Lady's 
Saddle,  which  seemed  to  compel  the  admiration  of  all  the  lady  equestrians. 

A  set  of  Rope  Harness,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Fort,  of  Indianapolis,  was 
ingeniously  made,  and  was  evidently  useful  if  not  handsome. 

An  Adjustable  Carriage  Top,  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  raised  or 
lowered  from  the  inside,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  C.  Fochler  &  Bro.,  of  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  attracted  much  attenti^on  and  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Mr.  A.  Bauer,  of  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  Child's  Carriage  of  splen- 
did workmanship  and  finish.  It  had  an  adjustable  seat,  which  could  be 
arranged  for  either  one  or  two  passengers.  This,  in  connection  with  the 
Peerless  Swing,  shown  by  H.  C.  Stevens,  almost  made  one  wish  to  be  a 
child  again. 

John  Gilpin,  of  Zionsville,  exhibits  a  Fence.  George  H.  Phillips,  of 
Lebanon,  Kentucky,  exhibits  Stone's  Air-line  Fence.  This  Fence,  no 
doubt,  is  very  economical,  both  as  to  construction  and  ground  occupied. 
It  consists  of  one  post  put  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  another  smaller  and 
shorter  post  or  stake  fastened  to  it  by  a  strong  wire  at  top  and  bottom, 
twisted  around  them,  with  space  enough  between  for  the  rail  or  plank, 
with  short  blocks  to  keep  them  apart.  It  can  be  made  with  small  split 
rails  or  with  inch  planks.  It  is  a  straight  Fence,  and  occupies  less  than 
one  foot  of  ground  in  width.  The  common  rail  fence  occupies  five  or 
six  feet.  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  this  is  the  Fence  for  the 
former.  How  it  could  be  patented  (fences  having  been  built  on  the  same 
principle,  apparently,  for  many  years)  is  not  for  us  to  say. 

Samuel  Small,  of  Zionsville,  has  an  Automatic  Gate,  simple  in  con- 
struction and  doing  its  work  well. 

C.  E.  &  T.  W.  Pottage,  of  Indianapolis,  exhibit  a  Barb  Wire  Fence. 
This  fence  is  furnished  with  sharp-pointed  barbs,  and  it  seems  to  jis  that 
no  animal  with  "  boss"  sense  would  try  to  jump  it  the  second  time. 

Miss  Callie  Rhoades,  Chariottsville,  contributes  to  the  novelties  of  the 
Fair  some  Wall  Brackets,  and  a  model  of  the  Marion  County  Court 
House.  These  specimens  of  skill  would  do  honor  to  any  one ;  but  when 
we  consider  that  Miss  Callie  is  but  twelve  years  of  age,  as  is  alleged,  and 
that  she  accomplished  this  work  with  a  pen-knife,  it  redounds  doubly  to 
her  honor. 
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O.  F.  Gibbs,  of  Indianapolis,  has  some  Bracket  Lamps,  which  are 
unique  and  convenient.  They  can  be  fastened  to  any  table,  sewing 
machine  or  desk,  and  by  flexible  joints  turned  to  any  position  desired. 

The  Henry  Ocorr  Manufacturing  Company,  North  Indianapolis,  has  a 
good  display  of  Furniture  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Goodyear  &  Schofield,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  a  fine  collection  of 
nothing  but  first  class  stock  of  misses'  and  ladies*  machine-made  Shoes. 
The  proprietors  make  a  specialty  of  this  line  of  goods,  and  the  samples 
shown  seem  to  justify  their  claim  of  *'  the  best." 

Andrew  J.  Duke,  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  and  James  Boyce,  of  Muncie,  ex- 
hibit each  a  Washing-machine.  * 

William  Bloomfield,  of  Connersville,  has  an  Invalid's  Bed-bottom,  by 
which  the  position  of  the  occupant  can  be  adjusted  very  es^ily  in  any 
manner  required. 

John  Wilson,  of  Greenfield,  exhibits  Ax  Handles. 

J.  C.  Maag  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  have  a  general  display  of  coarse 
and  fine  Boots  and  Shoes,  all  grades. 

J.  T.  Brush,  Indianapolis,  has  a  very  fine  display  of  Clothing  and 
Gents'  Furnishing  Goods. 

W.  H.  Reed,  of  Indianapolis,  in  his  display  of  Gents'  Furnishing 
Goods,  shows  some  very  good  work  of  his  own  in  that  line. 

C.  F.  Bryce,  Indianapolis,  has  a  fine  exhibit  of  Brushes  of  all  kinds 
and  qualities. 

Shilling  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  made  a  very  fine  display  of  Trunks  and 
Satchels. 

F.  H.  &  G.  M.  Walker,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  have  on  exhibition  a 
large  and  fine  display  of  Men's  and  Boys'  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Women's 
and  Misses'  Shoes,  all  heavy  work  and  first-class  stock  and  make. 

Stout  the  Hatter  made  a  very  fine  and  creditable  showing  of  Hats^ 
Caps  and  Furs. 

IsraeJ  Hogeland,  Indianapolis,  shows  a  Railroad  Fish  Joint,  pronounced 
a  good  invention  by  railroad  men,  and  a  Trunk  Tray  Wardrobe.  The 
wardrobe  can  be  carried  in  a  trunk,  taking  up  but  very  little  room,  and 
when  the  lid  is  raised  it  rises  also,  like  jack-in-the-box,  to  the  desired 
height. 

L  N.  Hines  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  have  a  display  of  Merchandise. 

M.  Byrkit,  of  Knightstown,  Indiana,  was  represented  by  a  Combinatioa 
Work  Table.     **  Handy  to  have  in  the  house." 
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The  Udell  Wooden  W«re  Company,  of  North  ladianapolis,  made  a  fine 
display  or  their  wares.  Among  their  long  list  we  may  mention  a  Urge 
Hstortment  of  Ladders  for  all  usei.  Fire  Ladders,  Step  Ladders,  Exten- 
sion Ladders,  Step  Chairs,  Commodes,  Bkcking  Cases,  Clothes  Horses 
and  Clothes  Pins,  Wooden  Bowls,  Washboards,  Butler  Dishes,  etc.  A 
patent  Rope  Reel  attracted  great  attention.  Five  coils  can  be  placed  on 
one  standard,  which  mores  on  castors.  An  arrangemenl  is  attached  to 
each  coil  by  which,  as  the  rope  is  removed,  (be  coil  is  lightened  and  kept 
in  place.  The  Butter  Dish  made  by  this  Company  is  claimed  to  be  supe- 
rior to  all  others  in  this,  that  by  their  mode  of  culling  them  out  the 
dishes  when  folded  will  not  split  or  crack  at  the  corners.  We  recommend 
that  the  Board  grant  a  diploma  to  this  Company  for  the  largest  and  best 
display  of  wooden  ware. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Hney,  Indianapolis,  'exhibited  four  Doors  made  by  him  of 
heavy,  solid  black  walnut,  ash  and  oak,  with  panels  of  different  wood, 
very  nicely  moulded  and  carved. 

Hr.  W,  B.  Metlin,  Indianapolis,  showed  a  fine  line  of  Willow  and 
Wooden  Ware. 

Ar,  E,  A.  Barber,  of  Indianapolis,  had  on  exhibition  a  number  of 
Spring-bed  Mattresses.  The  peculiarity  of  these  Mattresses  is  that  they 
close  dotrn  like  a  bellows.  The  springs  are  of  Bethany  sleet,  durable 
and  ela*tic. 

The  display  of  Burial  Cases  by  J.  H.  Russell  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis, 
was  verj  fine,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver-mounted  wooden  and  metallic 
Cases  and  CasRets  of  all  vaneties,  sizes  and  prices.  Their  display  of 
shrouds  and  trimmings  was  very  line,  and  we  recommend  a  diploma  be 
granted  them  for  their  superior  display  of  Burial  Coses  and  Undertakers' 

The  exhibition  of  the  same  line  of  goods  by  David  Kregelo  &  Son, 
very  little  inferior  1o  that  of  Russell  &  Co.,  was,  in  every  respect,  rich 
and  extensive.  This  firm  deserves  great  credit  for  their  elaborate  dis- 
play. 

Automatic  Gates  were  exhibited  by  Samuel  Small  &  Co.,  of  Carmel  j. 
T.  R.  Cook,  of  Mooresviile;  the  Manlove  Gate  Company,  of  Milton; 
Reeves  Antomalic  Gate  Company,  of  Columbus,  and  M.  Carter,  of  Plain- 
field,  Of  these  we  regard  the  Cook  Gate  the  best,  although  it  is  some- 
what more  expensive  in  construction.  It  opens  both  ways,  always ,^fH 
the  persona  entft-ing.  The  bar  is  raised  far  enough  from  the  ground, 
and  inclosed  besides,  so  as  lo  avoid  all  obstructions  from  snow,  dirt  or 
freeilng.  The  bar  over  which  the  wheel  passes  in  opening  the  Gate  is 
contrived  so  as  to  yield  readily  al  the  first  touch  of  the  wheel,  the  press- 
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lire  coming  afterwarda,  thoE  overcoming  the  shock  that  t  more  stubborn 
resistance  would  cause.  We  regard  the  Mantove  Gate  ts  the  next  best 
in  several  points,  bat  we  must  sajr  that  all  were  good,  and  no  one  would 
make  a  very  great  mistake  if  be  bought  either  of  ihem. 

Mr.  W.  L,  Engle,  Indianapolis,  had  on  exhibition  two  Book  Rests 
itBeful  and  ornamental,  and  of  neat  constracCion, 

HeasTs.  J.  T.  McCoy  .&  Son,  of  Greensbnrg,  Ind.,  exhibit  a  model  for 
a  Cattle  Shnte,  which  might  also  be  ased  for  bipeds  on  occasion  of  pub- 
lic elections. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Moore,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  new  and  improved  style  of 
Cabinet  Desk,  which  deserves  special  attention  on  account  of  its  ingenious 
anangement  and  construction.     Respectrnlly  submitted, 

H.  H.  De  Wolf, 
C.  P.  Jacobs, 

M.    BUKTON, 

CemmiUif. 
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EDUCATIONAL    EXHIBIT. 


This  depRTtment  wtu  unfortunaieljr  a  partial  failure  from  lack  a( 
competition.  But  fev  schook  made  aity  display  of  their  work,  and  hut 
for  the  eSbrts  of  Tippecanoe  county,  through  Prof.  J.  T.  MerriUe,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Public  Schools  of  Lafayette,  and  W.  H.  Calkins,  County 
Supeiin  I'D  dent  of  Tippecanoe,  there  would  have  been  no  edneationat 
exhibil  beyond  the  department  of  drawing  and  penmaDship.  It  is  true 
that  the  premiums  offered,  being  only  diplomas  of  honor,  made  no  ap- 
peal to  avarice.  But  the  State  of  Indiana,  with  her  immense  educational 
fund,  ought  to  be  conspicuons  on  such  occasion  for  her  displays  oF'tangi- 
ble  results  in  school  work.  Under  the  modem  system  of  inslmellon  and 
rcTiew,  all  branches  of  mental  culture  are  reduced  to  forms  snscepiilile  of 
inspecIioD,  criticism  and  comparison  by  the  nniTersal  use  of  pen  and 
paper.  Any  scholar  or  school,  unable  to  present  true  tests  of  mental  at- 
tainment by  this  method,  can  hardly  be  credited  with  the  possetsiiin  of 
average  Or  respectable  attainments.  All  branches  of  learning  and  culture 
arc,  theiefore,  capable  of  exhibition  for  public  inspection  ;  and  it  is  un- 
worthy of  the  maoagert  of  our  great  public  school  system,  the  sujicrin- 
tendents,  principalt  and  teachers,  to  leave  their  counties,  cities  and  towns 
unrepresented  at  these  immense  popular  gatherings  for  the  display  and 
review  of  the  State's  progress  and  prosperity.  The  school  people  ought  to 
rally  nnd  show  what  they  are  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Stale.  The  mental 
aj  well  as  the  material  industries  should  be  recognised  and  honoieil,  if 
the  general  prosperity  is  to  be  properly  stinulated  at  the  State  Knirs. 
'  This  year  somebody,  and  many  somebodies,  have  been  remiss  to  a  degree 
ibat  ia  deserving  of  mild  rebuke. 
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J,  T.  Menille  entered  in  behalf  of  the  LnfRyette  city  ichooU,  a  Ehov  al 
Final  Examination  Papers,  Drawing  ta  a  System,  Map  Drawing,  Lctlir 
Writing  and  Penmanship  each  for,  and  all  of  which  diplomas  were 
airacded. 

J.  H.  Cslkini,  County  Superintendent  at  Tippecanoe  county,  midc 
similar  entriei,  and  also  a  good  display  of  work  in  the  branch  of  Arith- 
metic. These,  also,  received  diplomas  of  merit,  but  not  of  competition, 
Ihere  being  no  one  to  compete  with. 

Profewor  J.  H.  Brown,  of  the  Indianapolis  city  tcho<<ls,  eihibiled  i 
good  display  of  School  Drawing,  the  erery-day  work  of  bis  pupils. 

C.  N.  Hamilton  and  Messrs.  Koerner  and  Goodiei  exhibiicd  Hue 
samples  of  Commercial  Penmanship,  Pen -drawing  and  Ornamental 
Writing, 

A  collection  of  Botanical  Specimens,  selected  and  arranged  in  scicniilic 
order  by  the  Lafayette  schools,  was  also  an  honorable  feature  of  ihcir  con- 
ttibution  to  the  fair. 

A  very  ingenioas  and  useful  Map  of  Palestine,  showing  tbe  entire 
travels  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  records,  was  shown  by  the  Rev,  A.  P. 
Slant,  of  Putnam  county.  P.  D,  HAHMaHo. 

Ciairman  Cemnat/tt. 


ESSAYS. 


PROGRESSIVE    AGRICULTURE. 

BY  PROF,  C.  L.  INCBRSOLL,  OF  PUKDUB  UNIVIRSITY." 

The  theme  of  Progresiive  Agriculiure  is  one  well  ctlculated  Vj  arrest 
the  attention  of  every  person  who  piactices  the  art,  or  vfho  has  anything 
to  do  with  it  directlf  or  iadirecdy. 

Wc  are  laid  that  the  world  is  making  rapid  progress  every  day,  and  a 
good  part  of  this  is  in  agriculture. 

The  casual  observer  catclies  up  (he  refrain  and  says,  "  Certainly  we  are 
making  progress;"  and  (he  agriculture  of  to-day  is  far  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  first  part  of  the  present  century,  and  as  compared  with  that  more 
ancient,  presents  no  parallel. 

Let  us  pauje  for  a  momen(,  and  see  on  what  this  may  be  ba5e<l.  Has 
it  a  solid  Touadation  ?  and  wilt  it  be  safe  to  accept  it  and  carry  on  oui 
reasoning  from  that  point?  Let  us  ask  whe(her  statistics  will  answer  our 
question;  or,  ra(her,  whether  regular  increase  of  producllOn  in  our 
country  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  Progressive  Agriculture  ? 

The  fact  is  being  constantly  put  before  the  people  (ha(  we  are  grext 

Bgriculiurally,    because   we   are   supplying   the   world   with   two   greai 

staples — bread  and  meat,  and  frequent  comparisons  are  bein^  made   of 

the  exports  in  1850,   1860  and  1S70,  and  later  years,  with  those  of  the 

present.     With  theie  figures  we  are  apt  to  be  misled,  because,  as  a  tule, 

we  are   not   taking    into   account   the   vast   areas   of   virgin   soil    that 

are  being  taken  each  year  from  a  state  of  nature  and  put  nnder  paying 

production.     If  we  were  deprived  of  these  returns  from  the  newly-opened 

.  farms  and  fields,  how  different  would  be  the  result, 

I  Let  each   man  answer  (his  ques(ioD   in  the  light  of  statistics,  in   the 

I  light  of  his  ownobserva(ionand  experience,  as  well  as  other  facts  brought 

I  to  his  notice  from  any  and  all  sources. 

I  •  Rud  by  f  pedal  ic 
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First,  let  us  look  at  the  statistics.  If  we  take  the  statistics  reported 
by  our  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  best  and,  indeed,  the  only  ones 
that  we  have  for  a  series  of  years,  we  shall  see  that  for  a  period  of  six. 
teen  years,  or  since  1862,  that  we  have  barely  held  our  own  in  the  two 
great  staples — wheat  and  corn  ;  that  is,  if  we  take  the  sixteen  years  and 
divide  it  into  two  periods  of  eight  years  each,  and  take  the  average  of 
each  of  these  periods,  for  wheat  production  we  have  an  average  of  12.2 
bushels  per  acre  over  all  the  United  States. 

If  we  take  the  corn  production  for  the  same  period  of  time,  we  have  as 
the 'average  for  the  whole  time  26.7  bushels  per  acre  over  the  whole 
United  States.  Dividing  again,  as  before,  into  periods  of  eight  years 
each,  and  we  have  as  an  average  for  the  first  period  26.8  bushels  per 
acre;  for  the  second  period,  an  average  of  26.6  bushels.  In  regard  to 
the  areas  opened  up  to  grain  production  during  that  time,  we  find  in 
round  numbers  that  the  thirteen  millions  of  1863  have  increased  to  over 
thirty-two  millions  of  acres  of  wheat  in  1878,  with  an  increase  in  acreage 
in  1879,  largely  due  to  the  large  crop  of  that  year.  In  other  words,  the 
area  of  wheat  in  1863  and  1879  i^  i^  ^^^  proportion  of  1:2^,  or  a  little 
more.  When  we  look  at  the  areas  in  com  in  those  years,  we  find  that 
the  area  of  over  fifteen  millions  acres  in  1863  has  increased  to  over  fifty- 
one  millions  acres  in  1879,  or  the  proportion  is  as  1:3^  nearly. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  presented  the  facts,  and  leave  you  to  your 
conclusion,  after  asking  the  single  question :  «  Have  we  made  com* 
mendable  progress  in  agriculture  during  the  period  of  nearly  one-sixteenth 
of  a  century,  if  we  have  only  the  same  average  of  wheat  per  acre  to-day 
that  we  had  sixteen  years  ago,  and  the  large  area  of  nearly  20,000,00a 
acres  of  virgin  soil  brought  under  cultivation  during  the  time?" 

Have  we  in  corn  production  done  anything  to  boast  of  when  our  aver- 
age has  fallen  2. 10  bushels  per  acre  in  the  last  half  of  this  period,  with 
the  area  increased  threefold  ? 

To  show  you  what  such  a  decrease  means,  if  no  more  land  were  brought 
under  cultivation,  you  have  but  to  take  one-fifth  of  the  area,  and  you 
have  the  number  of  bushels — nearly  10,500,000. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  our  own  State  (Indiana),  and  see  how- 
the  comparison  will  stand.  Taking  the  wheat  production  from  1863  to 
1878,  inclusive,  and  dividing  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  we  find  the 
average  in  each  case  11.76  bushels  per  acre.  In  corn  production,  31.3^ 
bushels  for  the  first,  and  31.5  bushels  for  the  second  period. 

How  is  it  with  regard  to  areas,  planted  in  1863  and  1878?  Wheat,  one 
and  a  half  millions  acres  nearly ;  corn,  two  and  a  quarter  millions  acres. 
Increased  in  1878  to  over  two  millions  acres  for  wheat,  and  nearly  four 
and  a  quarter  millions  for  corn.  An  increase  in  our  State  of  500,000 
acres  of  wheat,  and  2,000,000  acres  of  corn,  with  no  average  annual  in* 
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creue  of  wheal,  and  but  k  sjight  one  for  corn.  What  would  be  the  result 
in  the  State  of  Indiaoa  in  the  next  Rfteen  years  with  the  present  system 
if  no  more  new  areas  were  to  be  opened  up?  Each  of  you  may  be  ready 
to  say,  "This  does  not  apply  to  my  locality." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  census  to  be  taken  this  present  year  is  to  give  us 
more  full  returns,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  show  you  that  some  people 
in  this  State  as  well  as  in  all  others  are  getting  very  poor  returns  for 
tabor  and  money  invested. 

Pro^essive  agriculture  demands  that  not  only  a  few,  perhaps  eight  or 
(CD  in  each  county,  be  practicing  the  best  processes  and  doing  good  work, 
bat  that  all  more  or  less  feel  this  impetns,  and  see  to  it  that  we  make  pro- 
gress, and  that  oar  progress  be  in  the  right  direction,  not  retrograde. 

Although  fifty  years  will  well  nigh  span  the  era  of  agriculture  in  this 
State,  except  in  the  very  oldest  portions,  you  have  each  of  yon  in  mind 
some  f^rm  or  some  locality  where  the  crops  have  gradually  been  growing 
less;  and  you  may  have  thought  that  there  was  a  time  away  in  the  future 
when,  if  something  were  not  done  for  relief,  the  occupants  of  these  (arms 
would  have  to  "Go  West."  In  my  short  stay  here,  I  have  heard 
some  farmers  say,  "  We  are  graining  our  land  to  death,  and  we  shall 
soon  have  to  change  our  system  of  farming."  That  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  soil  exfaanttion,  comparatively  speaking,  I  shall  nol  take  time  to  argue, 
nor  shall  I  attempt  to  show  how  or  what  it  is.  I  trust  your  lecture  on 
the  "  Relation  of  Chemistry  or  Science  to  Agriculture"  will  enlighten 
joa  npon  this  point.  But  I  wish,  without  further  comment,  to  call 
your  attention  for  a  moment  to  a  report  on  experiments  in  wheat  raising, 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothamstcad,  England.  (I  would  be  glad  to 
quote  American  experiments,  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  none  carried 
over  a  series  of  years  in  [his  country.) 
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Dr.  Lawes,  in  closing  his  remarks  in  his  letter  to  the  American  Cultiva- 
tor,  says :  <<  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  a  manure  supplying  sev- 
eral of  the  most  important  ingredients  of  the  food  of  the  wheat  crop,  had 
increased  very  slightly  the  yield  over  that  of  the  unmanured  crop,  and 
that  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  appears  to  be  taking  place  in  almost 
an  equal  degree  in  the  manured  and  unmanured  experiments. 

No  nitrogenous  manures  were  used  on  these  plats.  *<The  crop  was 
left  to  supply  itself  with  important  ingredient,  from  the  atmosphere, 
from  the  residue  of  unexhausted  salts  of  ammonia  applied  in  previous 
years,  or  from  the  supplies  naturally  in  the  soil.'*  From  1844  to  1851, 
however,  large  amounts  of  fertilizers  were  applied,  including  salts  of 
ammonia. 

If,  in  looking  over  the  figures  in  this  experiment,  we  see  that  a  fair 
supply  of  commercial  fertilizers  which  were  especially  suited  as  food  for 
the  wheat  plant  did  not  stop,  but  only  retard  the  inevitable  result,  then 
may  we  pause  and  see  if  we  can  not  adopt  some  line  of  action  that  shall 
change  this  result. 

Beside  this,  I  wish  to  give  but  a  single  additional  testimonial  on  this 
point.  Dr.  Anderson,  after  thorough  examination  of  this  subject,  con- 
cludes that  *<We  can  only  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  returning 
to  it  all  the  substances  which  the  crop  removes,  and  that  we  can  increase 
it  by  applying  these  in  larger  quantities ;  but  when  the  mixture  supplied 
is  deficient  in  any  one  substance,  it  does  not  prevent,  but  hastens  the  ex- 
haustion.*' 

You  will  pardon  this  seeming  digression,  as  I  have  chosen  rather  to 
show  you  that  we  are,  in  some  respects,  on  the  wrong  track. 

In  many  things  accessory  we  have  made  many  advances.  In  the  im- 
provements in  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  now  made  and  being  madCi  I 
believe  we  rank  with  any  country  in  the  world.  In  the  application  of 
the  mechanic  arts  to  agriculture  we  have  taken  a  very  decided  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  to-day  witnesses  the  spectacle  of  agriculture  using  the  steam 
engine  in  preparing  the  soil,  harvesting  the  crop,  threshing  it,  and  in  its 
transportation  to  the  distant  markets  of  the  world. 

This  leads  us  to  a  second  thought.  Has  agriculture  kept  pace  with 
other  things  in  advancement  ? 

If  we  compare  the  agriculture  of  past  ages  with  that  of  the  present.  I 
think  we  shall  be  compelled  to  say  that  the  agriculturist  has  stood  in  the 
background,  and  that  his  calling  has  been  one  of  the  last  to  receive  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  governments  and  rulers.  The  questions  of  two  or 
three  centuries  ago  are  being  repeated  to-day,  and  are  receiving  more  at- 
tention than  in  the  past,  on  account  of  the  further  advancement  of  the 
world  in  other  directions. 
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Many  of  our  so-called  sciences  are  being  called  into  service  and  are 
doing  sturdy  work  for  agriculture  to-day,  that  scarcely  had  an  existence 
two  centuries  ago.  I  refer  to  Chemistry,  Botany  and  Animal  Physiology, 
more  particularly.  You  will  please  remember  that  in  1812,  when  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  relation  of  chemistry  to 
agriculture,  that  chemistry  had  scarcely  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  science, 
and  that  many  discoveries  of  importance  to  the  agriculturist  were  made 
in  subsequent  years — that  with  a  Linnseus  was  the  first  crude  work  in 
botany  done ;  and  when,  in  later  years,  others  took  up  the  work,  fact 
after  fact  in  vegetable  physiology  was  added  until  much  has  been  utilized 
by  the  agriculturist  in  the  propagation  of  new  fruits  in  various  ways  and 
the  enlargement  of  our  number  of  useful  plants ;  that  with  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey  a  new  era  dawned  in  physiology, 
and  that  from  that  time  many  facts  are  utilized  by  the  agriculturist  after 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  essential 
elements  of  food,  and  also  of  the  laws  of  reproduction,  which  enables  the 
breeder  to  act  more  intelligently  than  in  centuries  ago. 

I  am  aware,  that  with  the  mention  of  science  many  will  feel  like  turn- 
ing away  from  a  further  consideration  of  the  subject.  I  hope,  however, 
you  will  bear  with  me,  as  what  has  been  given  as  science  to  the  agricul- 
turist has,  as  a  rule,  been  scientific  humbug,  and  if  the  farmer  could 
only  meet  humbug  with  true  science  and  be  well  grounded  in  it,  the  hum- 
bugs often  miscalled  would  give  way  to  good,  practical   common  sense» 

Having  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  making 
slow  progress,  although  utilizing  much  that  is  good  from  the  mechanic 
arts  and  the  sciences,  I  wish  now  to  ask  your  consideration  for  a  few  mo* 
ments  to  a  few  things  which  Progressive  Agriculture  demands  for  solid 
and  steady  growth,  and, 

I.    To  the  fact  that  it  needs  more  science  in  order  to  compete  with 
other  things.     Science  is  only  knowledge  duly  classified  and  arranged. 
In  agriculture  we  have  a  more  severe  struggle  to  obtain  facts  on  which 
to  base  principles  than  in  other  vocations.     The  chemist  or  mechanic 
may  apply  a  new  combination  of  facts  already  known,  and  success  or 
failure  will  mark  the  result  of  the  first  trial,  while  each  subsequent  trial 
'vrill  give  the  same  result.     Not  so  with  the  agriculturalist,  who  has  sev- 
eral factors  entering  into  his  experiments   that  are  not  found  in   the 
others,  and  which  are  entirely  outside  his  control.     Such  being  the  case, 
other  professions  have  advanced  rapidly  when  agriculture  has  to  carry 
on  her  interrogations  to  Nature  through  a  series  of  years,  and  often  then 
mrithout  a  positive  answer.     To  this  end,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  facts 
and  principles,  we  ought  to  have  well-equipped  experiment  stations  in 
every  State  in  our  Union.     We  already  have  stations  in  Connecticut, 
N'orth  Carolina,  Georgia  and  New  York.     These  are  doing  good  work 
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for  the  agriculturists  of  those  States.  Some  work  has  been  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Colleges,  notably  in 
Massachusetts,  Maine  and  Michigan.  Other  institutions  have  done  well 
with  means  at  hand.  The  value  of  experiment  stations  is  fully  proved  in 
Europe,  where  there  is  more  demand  for  science  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture than  there  has  been  thus  far,  as  a  whole,  in  this  country. 
Twenty-nine  years  ago  the  first  station  was  established  in  Moeckern,  in 
Saxony,  and  so  valuable  are  they  considered,  that  only  in  Spain,  Greece, 
and  Turkey  are  none  found,  while  the  total  number  on  the  continent  ex- 
ceeds one  hundred.  The  experiments  performed  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  and  Highland  Societies,  as 
well  as  those  managed  by  private  enterprise,  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
taken  the  place,  or  rather  supplied  the  want  there,  before  experiment 
stations  were  established  on  the  continent.  I  will  dismiss  this  part  of 
the  subject  with  a  plea  that  the  State  Board  make  application  for  a  regu- 
lar Experiment  Station,  which  shall  be  for  the  State,  and  that  it  be  in 
connection  with  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Purdue  Uni- 
versity). I  also  beg  leave  to  quote  one  or  two  points  on  the  usefulness 
of  such  a  station,  which  are  made  in  the  report  of  the  Connecticut 
Station  by  the  Advisory  Committee: 

(I).     Inform  yourself  thoroughly  as  to  what  the  Station  is  doing. 

(2).  Remember  that  patient,  accurate  and  thorough  scientific  investi* 
Rations  and  experimants,  whose  utility  may  not  be  so  immediately 
apparent  to  many  practical  men,  will  ultimately  prove  the  most  valuable 
work  the  Station  can  perform. 

(3).  In  all  ways  in  your  power  try  to  co-operate  with  the  Station,  in- 
crease its  usefulness  and  add  to  its  support. 

Without  comment,  I  pass  to  the  next,  as  you  will  undoubtedly  listen 
to  a  full  account  of  the  work  and  usefulness  of  such  stations  in  the  ses' 
sion  of  to-morrow  under  the  topic  of  "  Relation  of  Science  to  Agricul- 
ture." 

2.  It  demands  more  thorough  organization  on  the  part  of  agriculturists. 
We  have  already  organizations  of  ^lany  kinds,  commencing  with  our  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  has  its  specific  work,  and  despite  its  many 
imperfections  has  done  much  for  agriculture  in  many  ways.  Then  there 
follow  our  State  boards  and  agricultural  societies.  These  have  their  spe- 
cific work  to  do  and  act  the  part,  in  a  large  measure,  of  educators  of  the 
people.  The  societies.  State,  district  and  county,  are  a  power  in  the  land, 
and  each  year  awaken  interest  in  the  mind  of  some  sluggish  farmer  who 
has  a  latent  desire  in  him  to  do  better  if  he  only  knew  how.  He  would 
prefer  to  keep  as  fine  stock  as  his  neighbor  and  raise  as  large  and  as  fine 
crops,  but  he  is  not  quite  ready  for  the  new  departure.     The  annual 
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gatherings  give  form  to  these  desires,  and  hence  we  see  better  stock,  bet- 
ter farming  as  the  result.  It  gives  a  good,  healthy  competition,  without 
which  many  people  can  not  attain  best  results. 

In  other  lines  we  have  our  State  Pomological  or  Horticultural  societies, 
which  have  their  specific  work,  and  by  their  often  meeting,  exchang- 
ing experiences  and  gathering  those  from  delegates  sent  to  other  States, 
are  performing  a  good  work. 

Again  we  have  our  conventions  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry 
breeders,  each  organized  and  doing  a  special  and  useful  work. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  organizations  you  will  be  ready  to  ask,  ' '  What 
need  we  of  more  organizations  ?'* 

Let  me  ask  you  to  scan  the  lists  of  membership  in  these  organizations 
and  compare  the  results.  I  think  you  will  find  that  few,  comparatively, 
of  our  farmers  are  enrolled.  Now»  what  we  want,  or  more  properly, 
what  we  need,  is  not  a  few,  but  a  majority  of  our  farming  population  en- 
gaged in  such  work.  Some  one  may  say  '*  We  have  clubs  and  granges, 
and  these  add  a  large  list  more."  So  they  do ;  but  these,  although  doing 
something,  are  not  accomplishing  one-half  t>f  what  they  might.  The 
main  work  to  be  done  among  the  mass  of  the  farmers  is  to  arouse  ir. 
them  the  desire  to  do  something  better,  to  put  their  occupation  on  a  par 
with  other  professions,  to  teach  them  that  the  intelligent  farmer  is  the 
peer  of  any  man,  that  there  is  a  dignity  and  nobility  only  in  educated, 
well-directed  effort. 

We  are  glad  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into 
our  Congress  promoting  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  This  may  not 
pass,  but  shows  the  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  people  to  have  the 
profession,  which  takes  ia  over  one-half  of  our  population,  represented 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  this  officer  watch  over  the  counsels  and  deliberations 
of  our  body  of  National  law-makers,  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
culturists are  not  forgotten  entirely  and  trampled  under  foot,  if  no  laws 
are  enacted  for  their  special  benefit. 

3.  Progressive  agriculture  demands  for  further  progress  a  more  thor- 
ough education  of  the  masses  in  the  underlying  principles  and  their  best 
application. 

The  time  was  when  the  farmer  who  had  no  education  was  the  best  off. 
He  acquired  a  distaste  for  work  as  soon  as  he  began  to  be  educated. 

The  theory  was,  that  if  the  son  was  sent  from  the  farm  to  school,  that 
was  the  last  of  him,  as  far  as  labor  on  the  farm  was  concerned.  Educa- 
tion then  consisted  in  mathematics,  literature,  and  plenty  of  language, 
Latin  and  GrecK.  The  sciences  were  little  studied.  Later,  however,  we 
find  a  few  ignoring,  to  a  certain  extent,  so  much  classical  study,  and 
mrhen  taking  hold  of  life's  work,  they  seemed  to  accomplish  quite  as 
much.     At  a  later  day  there  arose  a  demand  that  there  should  be  an  ed- 
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ucation  of  the  hand  as  well  as  the  mind  ;  in  other  words,  that  study  and 
practice  should  go  together.  This  was  the  call  for  technical  instruction. 
Soon,  schools  of  technology  sprang  up  to  supply  the  demand,  and  each 
separate  field  has  or  needs  its  special  school.  Schools  of  agriculture  are 
recent  in  their  establishment;  the  oldest  in  the  country  having  just 
passed  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

Its  life  has  been  a  checkered  one,  and  a  large  share  of  its  opposition 
has  been  from  (must  I  be  forced  to  say  it?)  ihefafmet.  These  farmers 
would,  if  they  wish  to  make  a  lawyer  or  M.  D.  of  a  son,  send  him  to 
the  best  technical  school  of  that  kind ;  if  a  civil,  mechanical  or  mining 
engineer  was  wanted,  would  give  him  the  best  training  that  money  or 
schools  could  give;  if  a  minister,  give  the  son  classics,  history  and 
theology,  ad  infinitum^  to  prepare  him  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  his  parish.;  if  a  farmer  is  wanted — what  shall  I  say?  Put  him  on 
eighty  acres  of  land  with  half  enough  to  do  with  and  let  him  work  out 
his  own  salvation.  If  he  succeeds,  it  is  because  there  is  something  in 
the  boy.  If  not,  the  failure  is  scarcely  thought  of.  He  is  a  farmer, 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful. 

But  once  give  a  young  man  a  technical  education  and  all  eyes  are 
turned  upon  him,  and  if  one  out  of  fifty  makes  a  failure,  the  fact  is  herald- 
ed far  and  wide.  In  all  such  cases,  remember  that  the  schools  will  not 
guarantee  the  results  unless  parents  will  guarantee  the  material  they  are 
obliged  to  work  upon. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  our  education  is  being  placed  on  a  broader 
basis,  and  that  the  straight  jacket  of  a  particular  course  is  not  to  be 
forced  upon  all  who  attend  school. 

A  recent  item  in  an  Eastern  paper  says  that  some  gentlemen  in  Boston 
have  rented  rooms  and  given  ^15,000  to  fit  them  up  and  employ  compe- 
tent men  to  take  the  boys  from  the  city  schools  and  in  these  shops  find 
their  taste  and  develop  it  in  any  direction  which  the  boy  likes.  If  he 
shows  a  peculiar  tact  and  liking  for  mechanism,  carving,  or  something 
else,  let  the  boy  learn  this  and  the  studies  essential  to  this  work  (after  a 
fair  development  in  common  branches),  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
spend  three  or  four  years  trying  to  make  a  poor  lawyer,  doctor  or  minis- 
ter out  of  a  boy  that  would  have  made  a  first-class  engraver  or  machinist. 

In  progressive  agriculture  we  need  just  such  educated  young  men  in 
every  community,  those  of  good  ability  and  judgment,  and  such  will  be 
a  power  and  influence  that  will  be  felt.  Our  Schools  of  Agriculture  are 
young ;  withhold  too  severe  a  criticism  until  their  fruits  are  seen  in  grad- 
uates  that  count  their  years  by  the  score,  and  see  if  there  may  not  be  a 
fair  proportion  who  shall  stand  high,  and  to  whom  you  can  point  with 
pride. 
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« 

Many  persons  are  not  aware  of  the  need  of  technical  education  in  this 
country.  Very  few  of  our  young  men  are  learning  trades  ;  comparatively 
few  of  our  best  young  men  are  staying  on  the  farms;  all  gravitate 
toward  the  city. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  ScienHfic  American  is  the  following:  "A 
large  shoe  manufacturer  of  an  eastern  State  advertised  in  papers  in  Boston 
and  New  York  for  twenty-five  shoe-fitters  to  work  in  his  factory,  offering 
full  rates  and  steady  employment.  These  only  brought  one  application. 
About  the  same  time  a  Boston  firm  advertised  for  a  book-keeper,  and  the 
next  day's  mail  brought  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  replies.  During 
the  same  month  an  advertisement  for  a  clerk  in  a  Detroit  paper  brought 
one  hundred  and  twenty  applicants  the  first  day,  and  a  greater  number 
of  letters  and  personal  applications  the  next  day.  An  advertisement  for 
a  week  in  the  same  city  for  a  good  carpenter  brought  only  four  replies." 

To  bring  the  matter  a  little  closer  home,  how  many  of  you  who 
are  to-day  away  from  your  farms  would  be  willing  to  take  one  man  out 
of  fifty  who  might  apply  for  the  management  of  your  flocks  and  herds, 
your  fields  and  orchards  for  the  next  six  months,  if  you  could  not  be  at 
home? 

Or  if  you  were  to  advertise  for  a  competent  man  to  do  this  for  you, 
how  many  applications  do  you  suppose  you  would  receive  ?  As  it  is  now, 
most  agriculturists  have  their  help  'nearly  as  much  under  their  eye  as 
does  the  manufacturer.  Within  a  month  I  have  met  one  of  the  good 
fanners  in  this  State,  who  said  that  he.  had  lost  over  ^200  from  absence 
that  he  was  obliged  to  make  from  his  home  and  business,  all  because  he 
could  not  employ  help  that  would  or  could  do  as  well  as  himself.  Is 
there  no  lack  of  skilled  men  among  us  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
that  Agricultural  Schools  will  turn  out  men  ready  to  do  this  work  at 
once,  but  I  do  believe  that,  after  having  a  thorough  drill  in  principles 
and  some  practice,  they  will  very  soon  be  able  to  do  anything  in  this 
line,  and  do  it  well ;  provided,  always,  the  young  man  has  any  judgment 
of  his  own. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  too  long,  and  so  will  hasten  to  the  next, 
and  that  is  that  the  press  is  the  other  motor  in  the  education  which  the 
people  must  have  in  progressive  agriculture.  How  many  of  our  people 
^farmers)  that  say,"  I  have  to  take  our  religious  paper,  and  I  must  have  my 
political  paper,  and  so  I  can  not  afford  to  take  an  agricultural  paper  !  " 

Can  not  afford  it!  I  have  thought,  as  I  have  looked  over  the  farms  of 
some  of  these  individuals.  Some  single  copies  of  their  State  or  any  other 
good  agricultural  paper,  if  read,  and  the  hints  practiced,  would  pay  for 
copies  of  that  for  himself  for  his  lifetime,  and  his  sons  and  grandsons,  and 
jthat  in  a  single  season.    Can  not  afford  it  ?  It  would  perhaps  furnish  some 
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recipe  to  his  wife,  which,  in  the  management  of  the  household  affairs, 
would  be  worth  much  in  making  life  less  a  burden  and  her  cares  and  la- 
bors less  toilsome  or  shorter.  It  may  quiet  the  children  with  a  short  col- 
umn devoted  to  them.  These  are  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  he  may 
derive  benefit,  and  the  agriculture  on  his  farm  progress.  This  benefit  in 
supporting  the  agricultural  press  is  not  altogether  one-sided,  but  is  re- 
ciprocal. If  the  press  is  liberally  supported  the  editor  is  able  to  present 
you  a  much  better  paper  than  if  he  ekes  out  a  bare  existence.  The  better 
the  paper,  the  more  is  the  subscriber  benefited,  and  so  it  is  for  his  inter- 
est, not  only  to  take  and  support  the  'paper,  but  to  use  his  influence  on 
his  neighbor  who  does  not  take  it.  A  little  missionary  work  is  called  for  if 
we  expect  to  progress  and  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  now  pass  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  last  point,  although  there  are  many 
other  thoughts  that  suggest  themselves  to  my  mind,  and  probably  to 
yours. 

4.     Progressive   agriculture   demands  for  its  successful   advance   the 
best  of  individual  effort.     The  varied  circumstances  in  which  the  agri- 
culturist is  placed  demand  that  his  life  must  be  one  of  work  after  any  or 
all  preparation.     The  professional  men  are  finding  this  out  as  the  ranks 
are  crowded  with  young  aspirants,  and  Darwin's  theory,  "  The  survival 
of  the  fittest,''  or  those  who  have  the  tact  and  work  the  hardest,  leaves 
the  wayside  strewn  with  the  half-starved  multitude  that  simply  live  at  a 
very  poor  rate.     So  with  the  agriculturist;  he  must  put  forth  strong  in- 
dividual effort.     Competition  is  sharp  and  strong.     He  who  can  place 
his  productions  at  the  least  cost  will  be  the  man  who  will  win.     Some- 
times the  matter  of  a  very  few  cents  on  a  bushel  of  grain  determines 
whether  there  shall  be  profit  or  loss  to  the  producer  in  an  unfavorable 
season.     It  teaches  him  that  he  must  abandon  his  hap-hazard  style  of 
farming  in  order  to  succeed,  that  he  must  systemetize  his  labor,  his  suc- 
cession or  rotation  of  crops,  and  adapt  this  to  the  farm  on  which  he  may 
be  placed  and  the  prevailing  seasons.   This  will  give  both  head  and  hand 
enough  to  do  after  all  he  can  glean  by  means  of  familiarity  with  science, 
by  knowledge  obtained  in  any  and  all  organizations  having  for  their 
object   advancement,  by  education,  and    all   he    can   gather    from    the 
press. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  then,  that  our  mission  is  not  fulfilled  until 
the  mass  of  farmers  are  moved  to  do  something.  Societies  are  good, 
schools  are  good,  papers  are  good,  but  these  are  only  working  on  the 
smaller  portion  of  our  number.  The  more  progressive  men  meet  from 
time  to  time,  and  get  themselves  imbued  with  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  on  reaching  our  homes,  in  too  many  instances,  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  simply  appals,  and  our  feeble  efforts  die  almost  with  the  resolu- 
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tion.  The  State  which  you  represent  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  West, 
possessing  nearly  every  variety  of  soil,  and  capable  of  a  great  variety  of 
productions.  Let  us  earnestly  strive  to  encourage  our  farmers  by  every 
laudable  means  to  inform  themselves,  so  as  not,  by  irrational  cropping 
and  foolish  practices,  to  bring  that  dearth  upon  us  that  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  other  countries  and  other  States.  May  we  each  have  a  large  mantle 
of  charity  for  others'  faults  and  errors,  and  remember  that  in  unity  of 
thought,  purpose  and  action  lies  our  road  to  success. 
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HINTS  TO  FARMEES. 


BY  ROBB&T  MITCHELL,    OF   GIBSON  COUNTY.* 


The  American  farmer  is  afflicted  with  the  chronic  ailment  characteristic 
of  Americans,  namely:  He  is  restless;  the  result  of  this  is  to  preyent 
thought  and  patient  labor.  The  old  Romans  had  a  maxim  **  that  patience 
conquers  all  things."  The  want  of  it  certainly  makes  a  man  th^  mere 
plaything  for  his  own  and  the  caprices  of  others,  and  this  alone  is  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  successful  farming.  The  very  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment requires  patience.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  must  await  the 
preparatory  processes  of  the  winter,  the  slow  coming  of  the  spring ;  the 
ground  must  be  prepared  after  the  season  has  arrived,  and  then  many 
suns  must  rise  and  set,  and  many  moons  must  wax  and  wane  between  the 
furrows  of  the  spring  and  the  sheaves  of  autumn.  Then  the  harvest 
must  be  gathered,  the  grain  threshed  or  husked,  gathered  into  the  bam 
or  delivered  at  the  market.  All  this  requires  time,  labor,  and  knowl- 
edge, these  a  man  living  under  high  pressure,  racing  at  the  break-neck 
speed  of  the  present  day,  can  neither  have  nor  give  as  should  be. 

Large  crops  are  not  grown  by  mere  haste ;  energy  and  industry  can 
not  supply  the  place  of  knowledge,  nor  can  the  breadth  of  land  or  the 
force  in  working  it  supply  the  information  needful  in  detecting  the  secrets 
of  nature  or  the  skill  requisite  to  their  right  use.  He  who  uses  his  farm 
to  the  best  advantage  must  have  some  knowledge  as  to  the  constituent 
elements  of  his  soil,  some  acquaintance  with  the  weather  and  some  in- 
sight to  the  character  of  the  crops  he  proposes  to  raise.  But  these  in- 
volve a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  botany  and  meteorology,  and  this  will 
cost  time  and  as  patient  brain  work  as  plowing,  fencing,  sowing  and  reap- 
ing require  patient  hand  work.  Patience  only  will  give  us  time  for  this» 
so  my  first  hint  is,  have  paiieiue. 

The  next  hint  has  been  already  intimated.  The  crop  has  been  secured 
by  patient  labor  and  thought.  Now  the  farmer  must  sell  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. It  will  not  do  always  to  carry  the  wheat  from  the  machine  to 
the  elevator,  nor  the  corn  from  the  held  to  the  mill ;  nor  is  it  safe  to 
always  retain  the  crop  until  the  season  is  far  advanced,  or  until  the  next 
season.  Just  here  comes  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  trade,  the  sci- 
ence of  political  economy.  Whilst  raising  the  crop  the  farmer  was  a 
a  laborer ;  when  he  comes  to  sell  it  he  is  a  merchant ;  and  merchandising 
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is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science,  and  he  who  enters  the  arena  will  find 
plenty  of  competitors.  So  my  second  hint  is,  get  knowledge.  Educate 
yourselves.     Raise  your  calling  to  the  rank  of  a  profession :  be  a  farmer, 

0 

not  a  dirt-digger. 

The  crop  is  raised  by  patient  labor  and  thought,  and  the  man  is  in- 
structed how  to  dispose  of  it.  Perhaps  some  of  you  will  say,  That  is 
enough ;  let  me  do  all  that  and  know  all  that,  and  I  can  beat  the  world. 
Not  so  fast ;  you  have  just  begun.  What  good  will  a  reaper  do  a  man 
who  does  not  know  how  to  use  it  ?  A  team  of  oxen  with  the  yoke 
turned  upside-down  will  draw  nothing.  A  clevis  turned  hind-part 
before  is  an  annoyance,  rather  than  a  benefit.  Work  without  knowledge 
is  strength  and  time  thrown  away.  And  knowledge  is  dangerous ;  no,  it 
only  makes  a  man  a  greater  fool,  without  the  judgment  to  use  it  aright. 

So  my  next  hint  is,  cultivaie  your  Judgment,  After  all,  there  is  no  sense 
like  common-sense ;  or,  as  our  Kentucky  friends  call  it — korse'Sense,  The 
importance  of  it  will  be  seen  in  an  illustration.  Two  farmers  living  side 
by  side,  each  raised  a  large  crop  of  wheat.  One  had  calculated  the  cost 
of  production,  and  as  soon  as  the  article  reached  a  figure  that  paid  him  a 
fair  profit  he  sold.  The  other  held  his  crop  until  the  next  spring,  and 
sold  for  almost  double  what  his  neighbor  got.  He  gained  quite  a  repu- 
tation for  shrewdness,  and  laughed  at  his  less  fortunate  friend.  The 
next  year  each  followed  the  same  course,  but  he  who  held  his  wheat  this 
time  lost  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  production, 
whilst  he  who  sold  the  moment  he  could  obtain  a  fair  profit  narw  laughed 
in  his  turn.  They  pursued  this  course  for  ten  years.  Four  times  he 
who  held  succeeded  in  getting  the  top  of  the  market,  and  six  times  he 
missed  and  lost.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  years  the  one  who  held  had  a 
mortgage  on  his  farm  for  half  it  was  worth,  whilst  he  who  sold  always 
for  the  fair  profit  loaned  him  the  money  at  ten  per  cent.  One  was  specu- 
lating, the  other  was  farming.  One  was  a  smart  man,  the  other  had 
common-sense.  This  is  the  point  where  more  fail  than  anywhere  else, 
for  a  want  of  judgment.  There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  judgment 
can  be  obtained.  Finty  by  one's  own  experience;  secondly,  by  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  experience  of  others.  It  is  never  safe  to  stub- 
bornly hold  to  your  own  opinions,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  be  always  depend- 
ing on  the  opinions  of  others.  One  man  can  see  but  very  little  of  life, 
and  yet  sometimes  all  the  rest  of  the  world  seems  wrong,  and  the  one 
man  may  be  right.     So  cultivate  your  judgment. 

My  next  hint  is,  study  economy.  Most  farmers  misunderstand  the  mean- 
ing of  this  word ;  they  take  it  to  mean  saving ;  they  put  stinginess  in  the 
place  of  economy.  True  economy  is  the  management  and  regulation  of 
one's  affairs  to  the  best  advantage.     A  man  may  save,  and  yet  be  a  poor 
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economist.  Here  is  one  who  leaves  his  cow  without  shelter,  summer  or 
winter;  for  water  she  drinks  the  drainage  of  the  barn-yard  and  manure  pile; 
a  brush  or  currycomb  never  touched  her  back  or  sides  since  the  day  she  was 
calved  ;  for  feed  she  has  a  half  dozen  nubbins,  morning  and  evening,  to 
induce  her  to  stand  still  while  his  wife  or  the  hired  girl  draws  from  her  a 
liquid  so  blue  that  a  spoonful  of  it  will  do  in  the  place  of  indigo  next 
washing  day,  and  this  stuff  is  called  milk,  and  given  to  the  children,  to 
save  tea  and  coffee.  This  man  has  saved  his  oil-cake  and  bran  and  meal ; 
saved  his  lumber  to  build  a  cow  stable ;  saved  the  time  he  ought  to  have 
spent  in  currying  and  brushing  the  cow,  to  waste  in  the  grocery,  or  in 
talking  political  nonsense  at  the  post-ofEce.  But  the  March  winds  killed 
the  cow;  the  baby  died  of  diphtheria  from  drinking  the  stuff  called 
milk,  and  the  man  paid  one  doctor  seventy-five  dollars  for  curing  one 
child  of  typhoid  fever,  and  another  forty  dollars  to  save  the  other  child, 
who  had  scarlatina,  all  from  drinking  manure  tea,  strained  through  a 
cow.    He  was  a  poor  economist. 

Finally,  be  industrious  and  energetic.  Most  people  think  that  iudustqr 
and  energy  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Indeed,  confusion  of  ideas  is  the 
fault  of  the  farming  community  generally,  and  this  confusion  arises,  in  a 
large  measure,  from  their  failing  to  apprehend  the  ideas  conveyed  by 
these  words. 

Now,  industry  is  simply  diligence ;  it  is  the  opposite  of  idleness,  and  so 
far  is  eminently  praiseworthy.  But  energy  is  power;  it  is  the  faculty  of 
giving  effect  to  work.  A  man  may,  and  many  men  do,  work  all  their 
lives  without  the  attainment  of  any  good  end.  The  large  majority  of  the 
human  race  simply  make  a  living.  This  is  particularly  true  of  farmers. 
The  loss  of  one  crop  oppresses  them ;  the  loss  of  two  or  three  crops  in  sue' 
cession  would  bankrupt  nine  out  of  ten  farmers.  The  evidence  of  this  is 
found  in  the  mortgages  on  so  many  farms- in  our  own  and  the  adjoining 
States,  and  in  the  further  and  equally  lamentable  fact  of  the  few  highly 
improved  farms ;  and  yet  our  farmers  can  not  be  said  to  be  indolent  as  a 
class.  There  is  industry  sufficient  if  made  effective.  It  is  the  want  of 
intelligent  energy,  not  the  want  of  power,  to  attain  the  desired  end.  It 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  power  to  grow  and  develop.  Money  makes 
money,  and  power  makes  power. 

If,  then,  industry  is  constancy  in  work,  and  energy  is  power,  what  is 
it  this  combination  will  not  achieve.  There  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
which  they  will  not  perform.  And  be  sure  that  industry  is  as  necessary 
to  energy  as  energy  is  to  industry.  Take  the  two  together;  spasmodic 
power  is  power  shorn  of  half  its  value,  and  is  as  useless  as  constant  labor 
without  method,  and  produces  no  adequate  return.  Imiuslry  alone  is  the 
traditional  pony  that  can  gallop  all  day,  and  yet  never  pass  beyond  the 
shade  of  a  big  tree,  whilst  energy  alone  is  the  big,  fat  man,  too  lazy  to> 
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eat  unless  some  one  will  chew  his  food  for  him.  And  now  to  recapitu- 
late. First,  patience;  second,  knowledge;  third,  good  judgtnent ;  fourth, 
economy ;  fifth,  industry  and  energy.  These  are  the  elements  of  success, 
and  in  combination  are  all  powerful.  The  man  who  possesses  them  has  a 
fortune.  Nay,  he  has  a  patent  to  nobility  superior  to  that  of  any  English 
lord  or  French  count.  He  can't  be  robbed,  for  his  property  is  in  his 
brains  and  his  hands^  The  bank  may  break,  but  he  will  go  through ;  the 
railroads  may  oppress  him,  but  he  will  conquer  them ;  hard  times  may 
brood  over  the  country,  but  his  corn-crib  and  meat-house  will  be  full ; 
famine  may  empty  them,  but  whilst  others  sleep  he  will  replenish  them. 
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FARM  DRAINAGE. 


Ad  addreM  by  J.  J.  W.  Billinstley,  dellTored   before  the  Annoal  ConTention  of  the 
Delegate  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  January  6,  1880. 


In  the  past  five  years  very  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the 
subject  of  farm  drainage.  In  fact,  much  has  been  done,  and  the  interest 
is  not  abated,  but  has  continued  to  increase,  claiming  the  attention  and 
thoughts  of  our  most  progressive  farmers  and  economists. 

The  work  done,  though  much  of  it  poorly  done,  has,  in  its  results, 
given  satisfaction  and  greatly  encouraged  more  extended  operations. 

As  a  proof  of  the  increasing  interest  in  this  subject,  we  note  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  three  years  two  hundred  and  eighty  tile  factories  have 
been  established  in  this  State  alone.  There  are  at  present  reported  four 
hundred  and  eighty  tile  factories  in  operation  in  (bis  State,  besides  there 
are  probably  quite  a  number  not  reported.  The  reported  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  drain  tile  in  the  State  is 
11,365,000 ;  laborers  employed,  2,400 ;  the  number  of  tile  manufactured 
in  the  year  1878,  50,500,000;  manufactured  in  1879^  70,500,000.  As 
surprising  as  this  statement  may  appear  at  first,  yet  70,000,000  tile  only 
drains  two  acres  of  land  in  every  square  mile.  It  follows,  then,  that 
notwithstanding  much  has  been  done  the  work  has  only  been  com- 
menced. While  it  is  true  that  our  State  takes  the  lead  in  this  branch  of 
agricultural  improvement,  yet  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  are  fast 
coming  to  the  front  in  this  improvement  of  the  soil.  What  we  need 
most  now  is  to  get  fully  before  the  farmers  of  this  State  a  full  statement 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  thorough  drainage  of  their  lands* 
We  take  occasion  here  to  commend  our  honorable  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  subject  of  farm  drainage. 
We,  no  doubt,  owe  largely  our  present  advancement  in  this  important 
improvement  in  our  lands  to  the  fact  that  they  have  brought  to  the  front 
Dr.  Brown  and  others  to  speak  and  write  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  drainage ;  also,  by  publishing  in  their  annual  reports  such  facts  as 
would  tend  to  an  increased  interest  upon  this  subject.  True,  much  of 
this  work  was  in  advance  of  the  time,  yet  the  thoughts  expressed  found 
a  kindly  soil  here  and  there,  springing  up  into  life  and  fruitage.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  the  privilege  of  commending  the  Agricultural  Board  for 
their  good  works  in  this  particular. 
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Still  much  remadns  to  be  done  in  getting  fully  before  our  agriculturists 
the  importance  of  drainage.  The  soil  is  the  home  of  the  roots  of  crops. 
To  the  farmer  it  affords  the  only  medium  through  which  he  may  influ- 
ence the  growth  and  products  of  his  plants.  Air,  light  and  heat  are 
beyond  his  control,  but  even  these  he  may  make  subserve  his  interests  to> 
a  limited  extent  through  the  agency  of  the  soil. 

The  roots  of  plants  penetrate  the  soil  in  every  direction,  sidewise  and 
downward,  if  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  admit  the  extending  growth  of 
the  rootlets  in  search  of  plant  food. 

While  it  is  true  that  ninety-five  to  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  plants  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  soil  is. 
the  medium  through  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  fertilizing  elements 
most  pass  essential  to  plant  growth,  and  in  which  they  are  converted  into 
plant  food  to  be  assimilated  by  the  growing  crops.  It  follows,  then,  that 
that  condition  of  the  soil  most  favorable  to  the  taking  up  and  preparation 
of  the  necessary  supplies  of  plant  food  from  the  atmosphere  and  soil  is  of 
paramount  importance  in  agriculture. 

By  nature  the  soils  of  our  State  are  usually  rich  in  mineral  plant  food,, 
potash,  soda,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  and  iron. 

That  our  soils  need  improving,  so  that  the  conditions  shall  be  most 
favorable  to  plant  growth,  except  a  few  favored  spots,  all  will  agree ;  and 
to-day  there  is  no  question  of  agricultural  improvement  of  more  import- 
ance to  the  farmer  than  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  which  must  be  ef- 
fected by  increasing  the  depth,  by  changing  the  texture,  by  supplying 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  the  necessary  substances,  by  the  use  of  ma- 
nures or  fertilizers,  by  removing  the  excess  or  supplying  the  deficiency  of 
necessary  moisture,  the  excess  of  which,  in  the  soil,  is  as  injurious  to 
plant  growth  as  the  necessary  supply  is  beneficial. 

With  the  foregoing  statements  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the 

KFFSGT8  OF  DBAHTAGI:  UPON  THE  SOIL. 

Drainage  deepens  the  soil  by  removing  the  surplus  water  from  the 
spaces  between  the  particles  of  soil  to  the  depth  of  the  drains,  admitting 
the  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  prepares  the  mineral  parts  of  the  soil  by  rust 
and  otherwise  for  the  uses  of  vegetation.  The  drained  soil  at  once  be- 
comes the  theater  of  chemical  changes  of  the  utmost  importance  to  plant 
life,  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere  combining  with  those  of  the  soil, 
rendering  soluble  substances  otherwise  insoluble.  The  water  in  its  per- 
colations through  the  soil  clears  the  passage  ways  through  which  it  passes, 
so  that  the  future  rainfalls  find  a  more  ready  descent  to  the  drain.  The 
most  retentive  clay,  after  two  or  three  years  of  drainage,  will  pass  water 
to  the  depth  of  the  drain  if  it  be  four  or  five  feet,  as  readily  as  light  loam. 
soil. 
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Elements  of  nutrition  are  found  in  the  most  impervious  clays  as  deep 
as  we  dig  our  wells.  Clay,  which  we  call  hard-pan,  when  thrown  upon 
the  surface  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  freezing,  in 
a  year  or  two  becomes  productive. 

The  superiority  of  a  deep  soil  over  a  shallow  soil  is  apparent.  A  soil 
should  be  as  deep  as  the  roots  of  the  growing  crops  descend.  In  drained 
soils  the  roots  of  corn,  wheat  and  other  crops  have  been  found  at  the 
depth  of  five  and  six  feet,  and  even  greater  depths.  The  advantages  of 
a  deep  soil  are  that  it  furnishes  a  more  extensive  feeding  ground  for  the 
roots  of  growing  crops ;  that  it  broadens  and  deepens  the  theater  of 
chemical  changes,  largely  increasing  the  supply  of  fertilizing  substances 
absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  surfaces  in 
the  soil  which  are  exposed  to  chemical  action.  The  roots  from  the  depth 
indicated  in  dry  weather  bring  up  moisture  from  below,  and  with  the 
moisture  comes  streaming  along  from  the  lowest  point  reached  by  the 
roots  of  plants  in  their  descent  the  soluble  matters  of  the  soil.  Thus  the 
roots  of  plants  are  situated  in  a  stream  of  their  appropriate  food.  If  a 
heavy  rain-fall  occurs,  the  capillary  action  ceases  until  the  excess  of 
water  is  removed,  which  very  readily  follows  in  a  permeable  or  well- 
drained  soil,  and  then  the  capillary  action  is  restored  and  the  work  goes 
on.  It  is  estimated  that  every  additional  inch  of  soil  in  depth  gives  one 
hundred  tons  weight  of  active  soil  to  the  acre.  Is  not  two  thousand 
four  hundred  tons  better  than  four  hundred  tons  ? 

Sufficient  drainage  not  only  gives  increased  fertility,  but  also  changes 
the  texture  of  the  soil.  Soil  is  said  to  be  heavy  or  light  in  proportion  as 
it  is  difficult  or  easy  to  work.  Clay  soils  are  composed  of  fine  particles  of 
matter  which  adhere  very  closely  together  when  wet,  and  when  dried  to 
a  certain  point  become  very  hard,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  force  to  pul- 
verize them ;  repeated  rolling  and  harrowing  is  often  necessary.  By 
thorough  drainage,  such  soils  will  become  permeable,  the  water  passing 
through  readily  to  the  drain  below,  leaving  the  surface  in  a  condition  to 
be  easily  pulverized. 

The  advantages  of  a  deep  soil  easily  pulverized  are  manifest  to  every 
practical  farmer.  There  are  wet  pieces  of  land  upon  almost  every  farm, 
across  which  teams  are  driven  in  haste,  the  water  following  in  the  furrow 
of  spring  plowing.  The  same  land,  when  dry,  is  hard  and  difficult  to 
work.  Other  spots  in  the  field,  often  whole  fields,  turn  heavy,  the  far- 
row slices  glistening  in  the  sun,  bake  hard  as  bricks.  Sufficient  drainage 
will  so  change  the  texture  of  such  soil  as  to  render  it  porous,  light,  and 
easily  worked. 

In  the  application  of  manures  to  the  surface  they  are,  more  or  less, 
leached  by  the  rainfalls ;  the  liquid  manure  containing  largely  the  strength 
or  fertilizing  properties,  passing  into  the  surface  streams,  is  measurably 
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lost.  The  open,  porous  soil,  made  so  by  undcrd raining,  will  pssi  this 
liquid  down  into  the  soil,  the  fertilizing  substances  being  taken  up  and 
held  as  plant  food,  the  water  flowing  out  clear  from  the  drain ;  thus  dniTi- 
agc  lends  a  helping  hand  in  the  application  of  manures.  Drainage,  also, 
supplies  moisture  in  time  of  droughts  j  the  depth  to  which  the  roots  de- 
scend enables  them  to  bring  up  moisture  from  below  i  the  porous  soil  has 
increased  capacity  to  hold  moisture  by  altractiou.  This  truth  is  well  at- 
tested by  the  practical  experience  of  every  farmer  by  pushing  aside  with 
the  foot  the  top  of  well  pulveriied  soil  in  time  of  ■  drought,  and  ver^ 
little  below  the  surface  moisture  is  seen  to  exist,  by  the  color. 

Besides,  moisture  is  supplied  to  porous  soil  by  the  atmosphere.  There 
is  at  all  times  more  or  leas  watery  vaporin  the  air,  which  is  condetiaed 
into  the  form  of  dew  after  sunset,  and  in  the  night  time,  by  the  cooler 
earth,  made  so  by  the  radiation  of  heat  and  evaporation.  We  might  refer 
to  the  statements  of  Joseph  Harris,  John  Johnson,  attesting  the  truth  by 
practical  experience,  if  necessary,  tbal  drained  soils  arc  far  lc»  affecteil 
by  drought  than  undrained ;  so  marked  is  the  diSerence  that  fences  bave 
become  the  boundary  lines  to  crops  suffering  and  not  suETering  from  the 
effects  of  drought,  the  one  being  nndrained  and  the  other  drained.  Then 
we  hare  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  in  the  points  before  named  a^ 
necessary,  to  wit :  the  deepening  of  the  soil,  the  change  of  texture,  in  the 
application  of  manures,  the  removal  of  surplui  water,  the  supply  of 
moisture  provided  for  largely  in  its  drainage.  The  increased  warmth  re. 
suiting  from  sullicient  drainage  is  an  important  point  gained  in  the  im- 
pTOvemenl  of  tbe  soil.  The  removal  of  the  water  line  down  to  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  feet  is  a  pretty  sere  protection  against  the  chilling  effecl<i 
of  evaporation,  giving  to  the  soil  an  increase  of  temperature  averaging 
about  ten  degrees,  which  added  heat  often  proves  to  be  everything  to 
tbe  germination  of  the  seed  and  healthy  growth  of  tbe  plants,  while  ten 
d^rees  below  would  prove  disastrous  to  germination,  or  if  the  warmth  is 
barely  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  germination,  the  cold  surface  soil  so 
checks  and  dwarfs  the  growth  of  the  plant  that  it  is  yellow  and  unthrifty, 
failing  to  come  to  a  salisfactory  maturity. 

This  increased  warmth  of  soil  is  not  only  necessary  to  the  germina- 
tion and  growth  of  Crops,  but  a  full  maturity  as  well.  It  is  not  anfrc- 
qnenl  that  the  early  frost  of  the  fall  season  damages  greatly  the  cam  crop. 
which  was  the  case  the  past  fall.  It  is  the  testimony  of  alt  with  wbom 
we  have  conversed,  who  have  observed  carefully  the  effect  of  the  frcsl. 
that  com  on  the  drained  lands,  or  along  the  line  of  drains,  has  been  fully 
protected  against  damage  in  this  respect.  A  gentleman  who  resides  in 
Hamilton  county,  in  this  State,  makes  the  statement  that  he  could  trace 
tbe  line  of  his  drains  by  the  com  not  being  aflected  by  the  frost,  while 
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upon  his  undrained  land  the  crop  was  badly  damaged.  He  further 
stated  that  he  had  lost  e/iough  in  this  way  on  his  undrained  land  in  three 
or  four  years  to  thoroughly  drain  his  farm.  The  truth  of  the  latter  state- 
ment has  been  experienced  by  very  many  farmers  in  this  State.  A  light 
frost  nips  the  beans  in  the  cold  soil  of  neighbor  A's  garden,  while  in  B's 
warm,  well-drained  soil  they  escape  injury  altogether. 

The  same  is  true  of  orchards.  Fruit  trees  planted  over  or  near  drains 
which  are  deep,  are  the  best  growers  and  bearers,  other  things  being 
equal.  It  is  very  common  to  see  orchards  located  upon  a  level,  close, 
retentive  clay  undrained,  with  yellow  leaves,  dying  branches,  and  imper- 
feet  fruitage,  all  because  they  stand  with  their  feet  in  the  waters  of  death ! 
The  orchard  planted  in  soil  drained  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet  is  the 
exception.  The  writer  has  been  credibly  informed  that  a  pear  orchard 
near  Springfield,  Illinois,  thoroughly  underdrained  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet,  has  made  a  fine,  healthy  growth,  yielding  an  abundance  of  fruit  for 
the  past  twelve  years,  with  but  two  exceptions,  and  even  in  these  years 
there  was  some  fruit,  the  orchard  being  wholly  free  from  blight. 

Further,  drainage  lengthens  the  season  for  the  growth  and  maturity  of 
crops.  Drained  soils  are  ready  for  the  plow  in  the  spring  sooner  by  sev- 
eral days,  and  the  additional  warmth  hastens  the  germination  and  growth 
of  the  crop,  and  then  the  protection  afforded  in  the  fall  gives  an  added 
length  to  the  season  for  growth  and  maturity  of  at  least  one  month.  But 
will  it  pay?  is  the  question  which  is  asked,  mentally  if  not  audibly.  Will 
it  pay  to  expend  labor  and  money  to  the  extent  of  twenty  dollars  per 
acre  to  thoroughly  drain  ?  The  report  from  over  a  thousand  circulars 
mailed  in  the  past  six  months,  among  other  things,  inquiring  as  to  the 
rate  of  increase  in  crops  from  drainage,  we  have  it  estimated  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  Many  of  our  most  progressive  men  in 
thorough  drainage  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  increase  of  prodncts 
will  pay  the  expense  in  two  years,  and  occasionally  in  one.  The  profit 
may  be  very  fitly  illustrated  as  follows :  The  common  farmer  will  not 
average  a  yield  of  more  than  thirteen  bushels  of  wheat  and  thirty*five  of 
corn  per  acre  from  land  that  needs  drainage ;  the  cost  of  production,  in- 
terest on  capital  invested  in  land  and  taxes  will  leave  but  little  or  no 
profit.  The  same  land  thoroughly  drained  will  average,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  statements  of  honorable  men,  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat 
and  sixty  of  com ;  the  seed  and  cost  of  production  being  the  same,  we 
have  as  profit  the  difference  between  thirteen  bushels  of  wheat  and 
twenty-five  bushels,  which  are  twelve;  we  have  the  difference  between 
thirty-five  bushels  of  corn  and  sixty,  which  are  twenty-five,  which,  at  pres- 
ent prices,  will  cover  the  cost  off  draining  the  land  in  two  years.  Then  we 
have  a  permanent  improvement  that  will  be  more  effective  in  five  years 
than  at  the  end  of  two,  with  the  assurance  that  intelligent  culture  will 
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give  in  ten  years  the  profit  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre  more  than 
if  the  land  had  not  heen  drained.  This  gain  per  acre  from  one  hundred 
acres  in  cultivation  in  ten  years  would  work  a  magic  change  in  the 
finances  of  the  average  farmer. 

Passing  by  other  benefits  to  be  derived  from  drainage  worthy  of  men- 
tion, but  which  would  add  too  much  to  the  length  of  this  paper,  we 
group  those  already  presented ;  as  a  result  the  crowning  benefit  is  the 
certainty  of  remunerative  crops.  We  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  about 
favorable  and  unfavorable  seasons,  good  and  bad  luck.  A  farmer  says 
the  wheat  crop,  would  have  been  good ;  it  promised  well  in  early  winter, 
but  froze  out  in  spring  ;  too  much  water ^  or  it  was  too  dry  in  the  spring ; 
the  roots  lacked  depth  of  soil  to  bring  up  the  needed  moisture  from 
below;  or,  the  season  has  been  unlucky  for  com ;  the  ground  was  never 
in  good  heart ;  was  too  wet  in  the  early  part  of  the  season ;  we  had  to 
plow  our  ground  wet,  and  then  it  turned  off  dry  and  was  hard ;  or,  it 
was  too  dry  the  first  of  the  season,  and  the  ground  broke  up  cloddy,  and 
then  turned  off  wet,  and  we  could  not  tend  it.  Who  has  not  heard  such 
expressions  a  thousand  times?  Always  the  failure  to  reap  is  want  of 
luck;  the  dealings  of  an  inscrutable  Providence  sent  too  much  or  too 
little  rain.  Better  say  inscrutable  ignorance.  Sufficient  drainage  and  in- 
telligent  culture  will  fully  provide  against  all  this  luck  dependence. 

In  order  to  secure  success  in  agricultural  pursuits  it  is  necessary  that 
every  tiller  of  the  soil  should  have  well  matured  plans  of  conducting  the 
business ;  plans  that  cover  a  succession  of  years  in  the  growth  of  crops 
and  stock ;  plans  that  must  depend  for  their  success  upon  the  certainty  of 
crops  to  be  grown,  without  which  it  is  all  hap-hazard  work.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  in  advance  the  remunerative  yield  of  each  field  be 
calculated  with  a  degree  of  certainty.  On  all  lands  that  need  drainage 
in  this  State,  sufficient  drainage  and  intelligent  culture  is  the  bed-rock  of 
this  certainty. 

HOW  TO  DBAIN. 

Arrange  to  have  the  work  done  in  the  ordinary  course  of  farm  work,  as 
you  would  fence  or  repair;  arrange  for  it  in  advance;  secure  a  good 
outlet ;  sacrifice  a  little  depth  of  drains  for  better  outlet  if  necessary.  Let 
your  plans  look  forward  to  thorough  work ;  begin  at  the  outlet  and  ad- 
vance as  you  can  ;  use  the  best  of  drain  tile,  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  off 
the  water,  which  will  depend  upon  the  area  to  be  drained  and  the  fall  of 
the  drain.  Tile  well  made  and  burned  to  a  hardness  that  will  give  off  a 
metallic  ring,  though  of  common  clay,  are  good  enough,  and  will  last  a 
thousand  years  if  laid  below  the  freeze,  so  far  as  we  know.  Some  that 
have  been  in  use  one  hundred  years  are  as  good  to  all  appearance  as 
■when  first  put  in  the  ground.     Use   all   possible  care   in  grading  the 
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bottom  of  the  drain,  giving  the  water  an  even  and  regular  flow. 
Lay  the  tile  in  exact  line  so  as  to  give  the  least  possible  obstruction  to 
the  flow.  The  laterals  should  enter  the  mains  so  as  to  bring  in  the 
water,  flowing  as  nearly  in  the  same  direction  as  the  main  drain.  The 
water  should  have  a  rapid  flow  of  two  or  three  feet  before  entering  the 
main ;  this  is  done  by  giving  greater  fall. 

In  the  laying  of  the  tile  they  should  make  a  close  joint.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  room  for  the  water  to  enter,  and  close  joints  will  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  out  silt.  The  depth  of  drains  should  depend  upon  the 
outlet  and  character  of  the  soil  or  clay  to  be  drained.  We  should  prefer 
from  three  to  four  feet,  or  even  a  greater  depth,  if  necessary,  to  bring 
out  the  water  by  the  nearest  way  practicable. 

The  width  apart  of  the  laterals  in  thorough  work  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  land  to  be  drained,  and  also  upon  the  depth  of  the 
drains,  retentive  clay  requiring  them  closer  together  than  more  open  soil 
or  clay. 

Wherever  it  is  necessary  to  stop  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  secure  the 
drain  well,  aiM  when  the  opportunity  offers  take  it  up  at  that  point,  and 
so  go  on  to  its  full  completion. 


A  8UQGBSTI0N. 

You  gentlemen  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  are  expected  to  give 
encouragement  to  advancement  in  agriculture.  The  past  twenty  years 
have  marked  a  great  improvement  in  agricultural  machinery ;  also  in  the 
improvement  of  live  stock.  Our  State  boasts  some  noted  herds  of  Short- 
horns, Jerseys  and  other  breeds  of  cattle,  blooded  horses,  of  sheep  and 
swine  and  high-bred  poultry. 

You  will  pardon  me,  gentlemen,  in  this  seeming  digression  from  my 
subject,  in  directing  attention  to  the  labor  and  money  expended  upon  the 
time  tracks  of  our  State  and  County  Fairs  to  develop  the  speed  of  horses. 
We  know  there  is  a  power  behind  the  throne  that  has  worked  mightily  in 
this  direction,  but  it  is  the  effect  produced  to  which  we  desire  more  par- 
ticularly to  direct  attention,  which  will  but  pave  the  way  for  a  suggestion 
to  follow,  more  in  the  line  of  our  subject. 

We  are  not  fully  advised  as  to  the  result  in  the  improvement  of  the 
breeds  of  fast-going  horses,  but  so  far  as  it  relates  to  fast-going  young 
men  who  have  turned  aside  from  the  farm  to  lie  around  livery  stables 
and  horse  stalls,  to  talk  horse,  young  men  who  are  ready  to  bet  their 
money  on  the  going  qualities  of  their  favorites,  young  men  that  own  and 
drive  the  "coming''  horse,  trained,  it  may  be,  upon  a  track  laid  out 
upon  the  farm,  young  men  who  are  being  fast  educated  for  gamblers — it  is 
certainly  all  (hat  could  be  desired  in  this  directum.     Yea,  more.     There  are 
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act  a  few  jronng  men  who  look  forward  to  a  time  when  they  wilt  sell  a 
"  world  beater  "  to  a  Bonner  or  a  Vanderbilt  for  a  fabulous  sum,  and  in 
ihis  way  become  suddenly  rich. 

The  fast-going  young  man  and  the  fast  hone  arc  the  attraction  now  of 
the  neighborhood,  village  or  town. 

The  influence  of  a.11  this  is  demoralizing  snr  young  men.  They  lose 
their  desire  for  legitimate  parsuiis,  for  the  intelligent,  sturdy,  steady-go- 
ing, brown-faced,  home-spun  industry  of  farm  life.  The  effect  is  appal- 
ling from  one  end  of  the  land  la  the  uther.  The  complaint  comes  up 
from  every  quarter,  Onr  yonng  men  are  turning  aside  from  the  farm,  are 
rettless,  uneasy  ;  some  are  already  engaged  in  questionable  callings.  To 
bring  this  about  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended,  mnch  valua- 
ble time  and  attractive  premiums  have  been  oRered.  Fairs  have  been 
made  to  pay  handsomely,  fast  horses  have  been  developed ;  but  at  wha^  a 

It  occurred  to  me  in  preparing  this  address  on  drainage,  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  soil,  that  it  might  not  be  untimely  to  direct  attention  lo 
(he  practicability  of  offering  premiums  to  give  encouragement  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil,  and  the  minds  of  our  young  men  as  well,  by 
awarding  premiums  to  young  men  under  th*  age  (at  the  beginning)  i>f 
twenty-five  years,  who  will  drain  thoroughly  and  cultivate  for  five  years, 

using  manures  and  ferliliiers  as  desired,  five  acres  of  land.  The  awards 
to  be  made  annually  for  the  best  results,  all  things  considered,  those 
competing  for  the  premiums  being  required  lo  exhibit  annually  at  the 
State  Fair  a  sample  of  ihetr  products  for  the  year,  together  with  a  detailed 
statement  as  to  cost  and  manner  of  draining  the  first  year,  and  each  year 
tbe  quantity  of  manures  and  fertiliiers  used,  the  mode  of  cultivation  and 
cost  of  production ;  the  award  of  the  last  year  to  embrace  the  best  re- 
sults for  the  five  years.  ^The  premiums  need  not  be  large  but  graded  so 
AS  to  give  encouragement  for  many  to  compete  for  the  prizes. 

We  believe  a  hundred  young  men  would  be  found  in  this  State  to  com- 
pete Tor  the  awards.  Think  of  it,  gentlemen,  a  hundred  young  men 
exhibiting  samples  of  prodacts,  comparing  notes,  etc.,  at  our  Stale  Fair, 
yonng  men  whose  names  would  go  abroad  through  the  press  and  appear 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  as  having  produced  a  hundred 
or  more  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  or  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  large 
yields  in  other  products,  with  a  statement  as  to  how  they  produced  tbe 
results.  What  an  exceedingly  interesting  feature  it  would  make  in  the 
Fair  and  in  your  reports.  What  a  golden  opportunity  to  bring  our  young 
men  to  the  front  in  agriculture — engage  iheir  thought  and  wed  tbem  to 
farm  life,  then  what  an  influence  It  would  have  upon  the  tiller)  of  the 
soil  throughout  our  Slate.     Our  young  men  are  ambitious  and  aspiring. 
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Many  would  prefer  to  be  known  as  the  owner  of  "Sleepy  George"  or 
"Flying  Cloud."  or  some  other  taking  name,  rather  than  not  be  known 
at  all  outside  of  their  immediate  circle. 

Our  old  men,  many  of  them,  take  pnde  in  seeing  their  names  in  print. 
Would  it  not  be  better,  infinitely  better,  to  open  to  our  young  men  broad 
and  useful  fields  for  their  development,  giving  increased  interest  in  the 
direction  demanding  the  best  efforts  of  our  best  men  rather  than  to  direct 
them  into  paths  that  unsettle  and  demoralize  them. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  think  the  estimate  which  the  paper 
places  upon  the  immediate  profits  of  drainage  is  not  a 
strained  one.  There  are  occasions  in  which  it  will  not  real- 
ize as  much  as  he  said.  Three  or  four  years  ago  I  put 
about  four  hundred  dollars  worth  of  drain  in  one  spring 
upon  the  farm^  which,  for  three  or  four  years,  had  not 
rented  for  enough  to  pay  taxes.  The  result  was,  that 
the  first  season  after  the  drainage,  I  received  about  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year  rent ;  the  second  season,  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  the  result  of  that  drainage. 
The  farm  came  into  such  demand  that  I  sold  it  without  any 
difficulty.  It  seemed  to  l)e  the  premium  farm  of  the 
neighborhood.  I  had  put  about  four  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  drainage  upon  it.  By  under-drainage  I  thought  I  got 
my  money  back  the  first  year.  I  think,  perhaps,  there  are 
one  or  two  things  in  this  connection  that,  perhaps,  we 
might  speak  about  in  our  experience  with  drainage.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  more  danger  of  getting  drain 
tile  too  large  than  too  small.  I  think  that  that  is  a  point 
that  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  these  men  who  are  in 
the  drain  business,  and  whose  attention  is  called  to  it,  to 
thoroughly  investigate  it.  I  called  Brother  Billingsley's 
attention  to  this  fact — the  danger  of  getting  our  tile  too 
large.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  four-inch  tile  is  better  than  a 
six-inch  tile  for  the  average  lateral  drain.  I  am  satisfied 
that  one  six-inch  tile  instead  of  two  is  better  in  many  cases. 
Of,  course  I  don't  mean  for  carrying  immense  quantities  of 
water,  but  this  is  what  you  want — tile  large  enough  to 
carry  the  water  and  yet  small  enough  to  keep  ftiU  with  such 
floods  as  we  are  having  now.     I  would  like  to  have  that 
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point  discussed  by  those  who  have  had  experience.  My 
experience  is  that  there  is  more  danger  of  getting  tile  too 
large  than  too  small. 

W.  H.  Ragan,  I  have  had  some  experience  with  two 
lines  of  tile,  laid  side  by  side,  and  it  was  not  satisfactory. 
One  line  of  the  same  size  would  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory from  this  cause :  the  water,  when  the  current  was 
strong,  would,  of  course,  keep  the  tile  clean,  but  when  it 
was  weak,  it  was  spread  over  a  wider  surface ;  a  small 
obstruction,  as  floating  moats,  in  one  of  the  lines  of  tile, 
laid  side  by  side,  would  cause  the  water  to  find  its  way 
into  the  other  side  and  keep  that  open ;  {)erhaps  a  little 
ways  down  there  would  be  an  obstruction  in  that  one,  and 
the  water  would  work  back  through  the  joints  into  the 
other  one.  The  currents  were  not  suflScient  to  force  these 
little  drifts  out,  and  finally,  one  tile  would  be  stopped  up 
entirely  at  one  place,  and  for  a  little  ways  down  the  other 
one  would  be  open  and  the  water  would  find  its  way 
through  the  joints  into  the  other  tile,  and  eventually  they 
both  came  out.  I  dug  them  up  and  laid  one  at  a  time ;  I 
have  had  no  difficulty  since,  and  trust  Mr.  Goodwin  has 
struck  the  idea  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  tile.  I  believe 
that  there  is  probably  something  in  the  organization  of  the 
tile  makers  that  they  are  interested  more  than  the  farmers 
in  making  tiles  of  a  larger  size  than  is  really  necessary. 
There  are  few  places  where  four-inch  tiles  are  required. 
I  would  trust  two-inch  tile  in  most  places  just  as  soon  as 
four,  from  my  experience,  if  it  is  not  an  extraordinary  long 
line  of  lateral  drainage.  There  is  no  danger  of  filling  up 
if  you  lay  it  properly ;  it  will  keep  itself  open.  The  diffi- 
culty seems  to  be  that  the  tile  makers  can  not  ask  as  much 
for  small  tile  as  they  can  for  large  tile,  and  it  costs  but  a 
trifle  more  for  the  large  size,  and  they  can  ask  a  much 
larger  price.  Our  tile  factory  formerly  made  small  tile ; 
they  quit,  though,  several  years  ago ;  you  can  not  get  that 
size  of  them  any  more.  The  force  of  the  water  depends 
nearly  as  much  upon  the  depth  of  the  tile  as  it  does  upon 
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the  descent  you  give  it ;  if  you  lay  tile  perfectly  level  but 
deep,  it  will  discharge  water  freely,  whereas  if  it-  is  laid 
near  the  surface,  you  must  have  more  fall. 

Mr.  Billingsley.  In  laying  six-inch  tile  in  draining 
very  low,  flat  pieces  of  land,  as  I  have  frequently  seen  side 
by  side,  it  is  impossible  not  to  have  a  channel  between  the 
tile.  You  can  not  fill  it  up  if  you  lay  them  close  together. 
You  can  not  fill  in  between  the  tile  but  what  there  will  be 
a  channel  left,  and  the  water  will  run  through  it,  and  that 
water  is  continually  washing  out  dirt  and  creating  just  the 
obstruction  Mr.  Ragan  has  described.  If  those  tile  were 
taken  and  laid  as  nearly  equi-distant  out  from  the  edges  of 
the  low  piece  of  land  to  be  drained,  you  will  see  very  com- 
plete work,  and  that  there  will  be  no  false  channels. 

Mr.  Goodvrin.  If  they  were  laid  five  feet  apart  would 
there  be  that  danger  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Billingsley.  Not  at  all.  It  is  the  small  channel  be- 
tween the  tile  where  they  are  laid  together.  In  regard  to 
the  size  of  tile,  it  is  very  common  to  hear  men  say,  "  Better 
use  tile  that  is  large  enough."  That,  at  the  first  glance, 
seems  to  be  the  better  conclusion,  for  fear  that  you  use  tile 
that  is  too  small,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  use  of  the 
tile  that  are  apparent  to  everybody.  That  is,  take  laterals 
that  run  off  from  the  main  drain.  The  last  one  hundred 
feet  of  the  lateral  will  be  as  effective  a  drain,  made  of  two 
inch  tile,  as  it  would  if  made  of  four  inch  tile.  The  last 
one  hundred  feet,  say,  from  the  drain,  is  just  as  effective  a 
drain  made  of  two  inch  tile  as  of  any  other  size.  As  your 
drain  laterals  increase  in  length  toward  the  main  drain,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  surface  you  have  to  drain^ 
increase  the  size  of  it.  That  is  plain  common  sense.  Why- 
use  the  larger  tile  where  the  small  tile  will  afford  you  all 
the  drainage  that  you  need  ?  The  small  tile  costs  less;  con- 
sequently in  estimating  the  general  cost  the  size  of  tile  has 
much  to  do.  The  tile  manufactories  prefer  to  manufacture 
larger  tile  at  the  prices  tile  are  being  made.  As  large  as 
ten  and  twelve  inch  tile  machines  are  being  constructed 
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quite  lately  all  over  the  country,  and  the  prices  of  tile,  as 
the  number  of  factories  increase,  will  decline  in  proportion, 
and  it  will  be  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  man  that 
wishes  to  drain  to  get  tile  of  eight,  ten  and  twelve  inches  Ju 
size,  and  will  never  need  to  lay  tile  side  by  side. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Would  not  you  say  seven  inch  tile  would 
carry  off  almost  any  reasonable  amount  of  water? 

Mr.  BiUingaUy.  Any  reasonable  amount,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  tile.  I  apprehend  that  there  are  many  drains 
that  at  times  will  require  much  larger  tile  than  seven  iuche^ 
to  carry  it  oflF,  especially  if  there  are  laterals  coming  in  and 
it  is  laid  along  a  natural  Bur£ice  drain. 

A  Voice.  I  should  like  to  ask  in  regard  to  whether  water 
flows  through  shallow  tiles  as  &st  as  through  deep  drains  ? 

Mr.  Billingsley:    No,  sir,  not  with  the  same  grade. 

A  Voice,  We  labor  under  a  difficulty  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  at  least  I  do,  in  regard  to  the  chances.  Most  of  our 
draining  is  about  thirty  inches,  and  some  of  it  even  less  than 
that.  My  county  has  been  draining  a  good  many  years. 
Probably  among  the  first  tile  kilns  in  the  State  were  built 
there  by  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  your  city.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  question  iu  regard  to  deep  and  shallow  draining 
on  hard-pan  land.  I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  was  worn- 
out  land  before  I  purchased  it.  What  I  mean  by  worn-out 
land  is  this:  In  our  country  all  the  rolling  part  of  the 
laud  has  been  cultivated  for  a  series  of  years.  We  could 
hardly  dig  to  the  depth  of  thirty  inches.  I  have  had  some 
shallow  drains,  and  my  Gsperieace  has  been  in  this  hard-pan 
land,  this  clay  land,  that  you  ought  not  to  go  too  deep  with 
your  tile.  That  is  just  my  experience  on  this  hard-pau 
land.  I  have  a  drain  that  drains  three  hundred  acres  of 
land.  I  should  like  to  have  some  of  your  experience.  I 
have  had  some  experience  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  the 
bosiness.  Just  as  the  last  speaker  has  said,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  some  of  our  friends  are  a  little  mistaken  in 
the  size  of  tiling.  I  have,  perha'ps,  one  hundi-ed  rods  of 
tile  in  difTerent  places.     Commencing  with  five  inches,  then 
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four,  then  three,  I  find  it  is  all  they  can  do  to  carry  the 
water  oflp.  If  I  put  it  in  again  I  should  increase  my  size  a 
little.  Take  four-inch  tilings  in  round  numbers  it  will  give 
us  nine  cubic  inches.  If  we  increase  the  size  one-third  it 
will  give  us  three  times  as  many  cubic  inches  as  a  six-inch 
tile  will  carry,  three  times  as  much  water  as  four,  and  only 
one-third  larger.  And  we  have  had  some  tiling  put  in  our 
county  so  deep  on  the  top  clay  soil  that  the  water  will  be  so 
long  in  getting  into  it  that  a  crop  would  drown  out.  One 
of  my  neighbors  put  in  tiling  about  four  feet  deep.  It 
proved  a  failure  until  he  put  in  another  tiling  about  two 
feet  deep,  then  it  proved  a  success;  being  so  deep  and  the 
soil  so  light,  the  water  failed  to  get  in  the  drain  in  time  to 
save  the  crop.  I  lay  my  tile  as  nearly  straight  as  possible, 
then  I  lay  my  tile  as  close  together  as  possible,  then  I  put 
down  straw ;  and  I  have  never  had  a  tiling  drain  fill  up.  I 
have  had  them  running  eighteen  years.  We  have  others  in 
our  county  who  put  straw  in  four  inches  deep,  then  throw 
on  the  dirt,  and  they  have  kept  open.] 

Mr.  Golden.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  has  not  been  the  ex- 
perience in  most  cases  that  the  tile  has  been  put  in  too  small 
to  carry  off  the  water  ?  if  that  has  not  been  the  experience 
in  these  wet  times  ?  I  live  in  this  county,  and  our  tile  has 
proved  too  small,  and  it  does  not  carry  off  the  water  suffi- 
ciently. I  would  like  to  say  to  Mr.  Goodwin  that  there  are 
places  that  he  can  see  seven  rows  of  tile  side  by  side,  doing 
good  work  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  that  much  to  carry 
off  the  water,  and  as  to  this  theory  that  has  been  expressed 
here  of  the  tile  filling  up,  I  will  say  I  have  not  in  all  the 
tile  I  know  of,  and  I  know  of  several  of  these  big  ditches 
that  have  been  put  in  side  by  side,  where  it  is  properly  put 
in  and  the  bottom  made  level,  I  have  never  met  with  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  It  has  been  successful.  I  think  the 
reason  the  tile  factories  have  quit  making  them  is  because 
they  have  not  proved  to  be  of  much  value.  I  have  quite  a 
number  on  my  farm  ol*  small  two-inch  tile  that  never 
amounted  to  anything.     They  were  put  in  properly;    I 
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superintended  tlie  work  myself.  My  experience  is  that  th^ 
aediment  will  fill  up  these  tiles.  Without  it  is  very  ateep 
it  does  not  prove  to  be  any  advantage  at  all. 

Mr.  Fullenwider.  The  size  of  the  tile  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  volume  of  the  water  and  the  fall,  and  they 
should  go  down  until  you  come  to  bard  ground  and  do 
deeper;  I  am  giving  my  experience.  If  you  have  loose 
ground,  it  will  do  to  go  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  if  it  if? 
in  loose  ground  the  wider  it  will  draw;  that  is  commom 
sense,  I  think.  [A  voice. :  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
if  he  ever  saw  or  knew  a  tile  to  run  full  of  water  as 
some  gentlemen  here  have  intimated? 

Jlfr.  Fullenwider  My  judgment  is,  you  may  put  in  large 
tile  or  small  tile  and  it  will  never  run  full  of  water  any  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  BiUingiley.  I  will  just  ask,  when  you  go  home,  to 
examine  your  tile,  and  see  if  they  run  over  or  not. 

Mr,  Oolden.  I  can  take  you  to  my  fiirm,  I  think,  and 
show  you  several  six-incb  tile  that  run  over.  It  gets  in 
the  pores  of  the  drain.  There  is  no  ditch  but  what  has  air- 
holes, 

Mr.  6/odv>in.  In  other  words,  the  ground  is  not  air- 
tight. 

Mr.  Golden.     Not  where  it  is  ditched. 

Mr.  Fullenwider.  My  impression  is  that  when  the  ditch 
is  covered  with  dirt  it  is  about  as  near  air-tight  as  anything 
yon  cau  get.  They  will  not  run  full  of  water,  for  they  will 
get  air  at  the  mouth.  That  is  my  experience  about  the  mat- 
ter; I  may  be  wrong.  In  regard  to  the  depth,  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  tile  put  in ;  a  good  deal  of  it  has  been  put 
in  without  much  experience,  and  of  course  at  first  I  had  no 
experience.  I  have  put  in  a  great  many  thousand  rods,  and 
my  experience  in  tight  land  is,  you  don't  want  to  go  any 
deeper  than  below  the  freeze.  You  must  go  below  the 
freeze  or  you  have  got  no  ditch.  You  can  put  tile  in  tight 
land  so  deep  that  it  will  not  drain  the  land.  I  had  some 
snaall  tile  in,  and  I  don't  consider  it  worth  anything.     I 
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don^t  now  use  tile  smaller  than  three  inches  for  any  pur- 
pose unless  it  would  be  in  the  cellar.  I  have  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  of  it  laid  side  by  side — six  inch  tile — ^a  double 
row.  I  think  that  there  are  not  more  than  two  men  out  of 
ten  that  are  in  the  country  ditching  that  ought  to  be.  I  think 
that  there  is  not  more  than  two  men  out  often  that  can  dig 
a  ditch  that  will  prove  a  success.  I  think  that  there  is  more 
danger  of  getting  the  tile  too  small  than  too  large. 

Mr.  Grimm.  About  the  size  of  tile  I  would  differ  from 
several  of  my  friends.  I  have  some  small  tile  that  I  claim 
does  not  amount  to  much^  while  my  larger  tile  does  all  that 
I  expected  it  to  do.  I  will  say  this^  that  putting  in  tile, 
the  way  it  is  put  in  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  ditch. 
You  dig  your  ditch  through  a  clay  soil  and  put  it  down  two 
feet  or  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  throw  clay  upon  it  without 
something  to  cover  the  joints,  and  the  clay  will  work  in 
there  and  it  will  fill  up  the  tile  year  by  year.  That  is  my 
experience.  We  have  plenty  of  gravel ;  we  cut  our  diteh 
and  place  our  tile  two  feet  and  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and 
we  go  along  and  haul  this  gravel  and  we  put  a  shovel  or  two 
of  gravel  at  each  joining  We  think  that  is  the  best  way 
that  tile  was  ever  put  in. 

Mr.  Davidson^  of  Montgomery  county.  I  -was  very 
much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Billingsley,  and  in 
his  paper.  I  feel  at  home  on  that  subject.  I  have  about 
four  miles  of  tile  on  my  farm.  Twenty-five  years  ago  that 
land  was  worth  about  fifty  cents  an  acre.  I  am  assessed 
now  at  twenty-seven  dollars  per  acre,  and  it  is  usually  the 
custom  to  assess  it  for  about  half  its  value.  It  is  the  habit 
of  some  to  put  tile  in  the  center  of  the  ditch  and  throw 
earth  on  either  side,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  packed  on  one 
side  a  little  more  than  on  the  other,  the  tile  is  out  of  line. 
That  cuts  off  a  great  deal  of  the  flow,  and  often  lets  drift 
in.  When  you  lay  tile,  if  you  want  to  have  the  tile  ex- 
actly true,  you  want  to  lay  your  tile  at  one  edge  of 
the  drain,  and  then  you  want  to  tramp  the  earth  on  the 
other  side.     The  best  tile  that  is  made  is  the  round  tile^ 
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and  I  am  sustained  in  the  assertion  by  Colonel  Waring,  tlie 
engineer  of  Central  Park,  New  York.  It  burns  alike  all 
around,  and  it  dries  alike  all  around.  It  is  always  sure  to 
fit.  you  want  it  tight  on  top,  and  you  want  the  water  to 
enter  from  below.  You  want  to  put  your  gravel  in  one 
side  of  your  tile,  then  the  water  rises  from  below ;  that  is 
the  true  theory. 

Mr.  BiUingshy.  Drainage  is  really  the  ventilation  of  the 
soil,  ventilation  being  regarded  as  an  important  feature  ui 
drainage — the  circulation  of  the  air  through  the  soil  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  soil.  It  is  a  very  plain  principle 
of  philosophy,  that  as  the  water  pas-ses  down,  the  air  will 
follow  it  into  every  fissure,  every  little  channel,  down  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  drain.  In  regard  to  the  depth  of 
the  drain  in  very  hard  clays :  I  presume  there  are  clays, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  not  best  to  put  tile  down  too  deep ,:  at 
least  the  benefits  derived  are  not  apparent  for  the  first 
one,  two,  three  or  four  years.  But  afteranumber  of  years, 
we  think,  that  getting  it  to  almost  any  reasonable  depth  it 
is  very  effective,  even  in  the  most  retentive  clays,  Bett>T 
to  drain  two  feet  than  not  to  drain  at  all.  Ground  that  is 
drained  will  freeze  deeper  than  ground  that  is  undrained. 
The  circulation  of  the  air  throngh  the  soil  will  carry  the 
freeze  down  deeper  info  the  soil  than  in  soil  that  is  not 
drained;  again,  when  the  land  thaws  out,  it  will  thaw 
out  first,  because  the  earth  admits  of  the  circulation  of  the 
air  through  it,  and  hence  it  is,  that  it  will  be  frozen,  at 
perhaps,  a  much  greater  depth  than  we  think.  That  is  to 
be  guarded  against:  this  is  the  effect  of  evaporation  upon 
the  sur^ice  of  the  soil,  and  the  reduction  of  the  temper:i- 
ture  is  very  perceptible  at  the  depth  of  thirty  inches.  The 
depth  of  the  soil  is  a  very  important  feature  in  the  matter 
of  drainage  in  this  country.  There  are  localities  where  the 
depth  of  the  soil  is  not  very  important,  because  eight  or 
nine  inches  below  the  soil,  there  is  a  sub-soil  that  is  not 
worth  anything  for  the  growth  of  crops. 
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Mr.  Mutz.  I  don^t  understand  this  tiling  business.  Our 
land  don't  need  much.  I  had  some  experience  in  putting 
in  two  small  drains.  One  of  those  drains  ran  through 
quicksand  ;  I  have  another  that  needs  to  be  put  in ;  it  is  a 
quicksand  bottom.  I  would  like  for  some  gentleman  to  tell 
me  the  best  plan  to  put  tile  down  on  quicksand.  I  find  it 
very  apt  to  fill  up.  The  plan  I  adopted  was  to  get  some 
lumber  cut  an  inch  and  a  quarter ;  I  laid  my  tile  on  those 
plank.  I  have  taken  it  up  twice  in  seven  years,  and  found 
them  full  of  sand;  I  cleaned  them  out  and  put  them  down 
again,  and  they  started  running. 

Mr,  Goodwin,     How  much  fall  have  you  ? 

Mr,  Mutz.  I  can  get  almost  any  amount  of  fall,  but  find 
that  quicksand  is  so  heavy  that  it  requires  two  feet  in  a  hun- 
dred. The  idea  of  laying  tile  on  the  side  of  the  drain  is  a 
very  good  one  on  solid  bottom.  But  how  would  you  do 
that  in  quicksand  ? 

Prof.  IngeraolL  The  drainage  of  quicksands  or  soils  un- 
derlaid by  them  has  been  a  source  of  much  trouble  and 
discouragement.  The  drains  must  be  excavated  wider  and 
with  somewhat  sloping  banks.  The  ditch  should  only  be 
excavated  as  fast  as  the  tile-laying  proceeds,  as  the  bed  gets 
very  soft,  and  the  sides  will  cave  in.  In  some  instances  it 
will  be  well  to  provide  yourselves  with  shores  and  stays  ta 
keep  the  banks  solid  until  the  tiles  can  be  placed  in  posi- 
tion. Remember  that  the  work  is  to  be  permanent,  and 
make  haste  slowly.  Endeavor  to  get  the  tile  to  their  place 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  place  is  ready  to  receive  it. 
In  bad  places  it  will  be  best  to  provide  a  wisp  of  hay  or 
straw  wound  somewhat  beveled  and  solid  so  that  it  will 
form  a  good  plug  or  cork.  "With  two  of  these  you  can  pro- 
ceed in  this  way :  (1.)  Plug  the  last  tile  laid  with  one  of 
these.  (2.)  Plug  the  tile  about  to  be  laid.  Excavate  the 
place  for  one  tile,  and  with  tile  to  be  laid  in  the  right  hand 
pull  the  plug  from  the  last-laid  tile  with  the  left,  taking 
care  not  to  disturb  it  by  the  operation,  and  quickly  lay  the 
tile  held  in  the  right  hand  containing  the  other  plug.     Se- 
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cure  the  joint  by  a  good  piece  of  blue-grass  sod  or  some 
clay,  all  the  time  being  very  careful  not  to  disturb  the  laid 
tile  by  stepping  on  them  until  they  are  well  secured  by 
sward,  clay  and  filling  above  the  solid  material,  so  that 
their  position  may  not  be  disturbed,  and  the  continuous 
slope  or  fall  be  broken.  It  will  be  impossible  to  keep  all 
quicksand  and  mud  out,  but  the  majority  will  be  kept  out, 
and  that  which  is  in  will  be  washed  out  thoroughly  before 
the  end  of  the  first  season.  A  novel  device  for  keeping 
quicksand  out  is  made  by  riveting  boiler  or  sheetiron  plates 
to  iron  bows  resembling  ox-bows,  leaving  the  top  open  to 
work.  This  prevents  the  quicksand  from  the  sides  work- 
in*  as  rapidly  as  otherwise,  and  has  worked  well  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Wood,  Ingham  county,  Mich.,  who 
has  drained  a  large  area,  and  much  of  it  where  quicksand  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  three  to  four  feet.  Tiling  in  quicksand 
is  necessarily  a  slow  process.  I  have  worked  hard  for  three 
hours  to  lay  a  half  dozen  tiles,  but  once  laid  they  did  good 
work. 

Mr.  Haynes.  I  have  been  listening  to  the  discussion 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  I  have  been  forced  to  use  all 
other  manner  of  draining  land  from  the  fact  that  tile  could 
not  be  had  in  our  part  of  the  State  (Daviess  county)  nor  in 
any  of  the  adjoining  counties  until  very  recently.  I  am  al- 
most afraid  to  advocate  my  ideas  of  drainage,  for  fear  I 
might  be  denominated  an  old  fogy.  I  have  been  forced  to 
adopt  some  means  of  drainage  because  tile  was  not  to  be 
had.  This  is  my  home  method:  I  dig  my  drains  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  so  as  to  escape  the  frost  and 
the  plow.  I  take  straight  saplings,  from  three  to  five  inches 
thick,  and  trim  all  the  little  knots  off.  They  may  be  laid 
down  end  to  end,  side  by  side,  laying  them  as  true  as  I  pos- 
sibly can ;  then  I  put  a  board  on  top  and  throw  straw  on  to 
keep  the  dirt  from  sifting  into  the  crevices,  cover  them  up, 
and  I  have  found  them  to  be  an  effective  drain. 
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THE  EELATION  OF  SCIENCE  TO  AGEICUL- 
TUKE. 


In  Ihe  hurry  and  bustle  of  life,  it  is  well  for  us  to  stop  now  and  then  lo 
look  over  the  field  of  action.  In  such  ■  moment  ve  may  give  ■  little 
time  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  topics  which  involve  so  inti- 
mately the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

Why  should  we  devote  so  much  lime  to  politics,  which  hu  &o  oflea 
brought  our  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  so  little  to  science,  to  which 
we  owe  lo  much  of  our  advancement  and  prosperity? 

If  people  were  more  observant  of  Che  great  laws  which  govern  the  uni- 
verse (that  is,  of  science),  and  occupy  their  time  lesE  with  ihe  wild 
schemes  and  senseless  vagaries  with  which  dangerous  demagogues  try  to 
delude  ihem,  the  country  would  be  happier,  more  prof^pcrous,  and  more 
intelligent. 

With  such  an  object  in  view,  Ihis  honorable  body,  composed  of  prac- 
tical men,  meet  from  time  to  time,  and  with  such  an  object  in  view,  we 
h«ve  met  together  to-day. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1S7S,  I  visited  Munich,  the  reoowned 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Munich  is  happy  in  the  possession  of 
magnilicient  museums  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  Glyptotek  is  a  vast 
marble  palace  ;  in  style,  resembling  the  temples  of  ancient  Greece.  Thi-i 
majestic  hall  is  filled  with  the  master-pieces  of  sculpture,  gathered  by 
skilled  hands  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

We  lind  there  statues  of  Egyptian  priests  chiseled  1,400  years  before 
Christ;  we  find  marble  vessels  used  for  holding  the  entrails  of  animali 
tacrificed  by  the  earlier  Pharaohs. 

In  Ihe  hall  of  Apollo  we  saw  on  the  one  hand  a  colossal  bust  of  Bacchus, 
the  god  of  (he  vintage,  and  on  the  oiher  a  beautifnl  torso  of  Diana,  the 
virgin  huntress. 

And  so  I  wandered  from  hall  to  hall,  bewildered  by  Ihe  prolixity  of 
•rt,  and  oppressed  with  the  presence  of  antiquity. 

In  the  old  and  new  Ginakotheks  I  found  even  a  greater  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  painting,  and  also  a  more  lavish  display  of  abundance  than 
Ihe  Plyptotek  had  shown  in  sculpture. 

*Re»l  bcfoR  th<  Ddeiaai*  and  Sute  Bourd  el  Arieol'urt,  Juiuuy  7,  liBo. 
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Tli«  masterpieces  of  Holbein,  at  Claude  Lonaine,  of  Kubens  and 
Michael  Acgelo  decorated  ever]!  wall,  and  fringed  tbe  triumphs  of  skill 
niih  the  halo  of  genius.  Withoat,  in  the  0117,  long  tlreets  bordered 
with  bronze  statues  and  ending  in  triumphal  arches,  lured  the  visitor  on 
to  admire  their  beauties  and  recill  their  histories. 

Everywhere  1  met  Frenchmeti,  Englishmen,  Americans  who,  like  my- 
self, had  been  attracted  bj  all  these  wonders  of  art  and  bad  comr,  some 
to  take  a  passing  glance  at  them  and  others  to  study  them  more  at  their 

On  the  last  day  of  my  stay  in  tbis  city  of  art  it  rained  ai  uamerciFully 
as  if  it  had  been  » ten-day-old  town  built  on  pilet  driven  in  tKe  sort  bUck 
mud  of  a  Western  prairie. 

Bill  there  ii  one  place  in  Munich  rarely  visited  by  travelers  that  I  was 
determined  to  see.  That  place  I  found  with  some  difficulty,  doitging 
from  street  to  street  to  escape  the  frequent  ihoweis  (for  I  hid  left  my 
umbrella  in  America),  and  asking  the  way  of  every  boy  and  man  I  met. 
1  tiaally  entered  a  narrow  and  moddy  court  and  found  my  way  into  a 
dingy  and  dirty  room.  This  room  was  ornamented  with  no  chiseled  mar- 
ble, nor  were  its  waits  frescoed  by  the  hand  of  old  master*.  The  win- 
dows were  small  and  low,  and  the  plaster  was  yellow  with  agt  and  smoke. 

Yet  this  hamble  room  had  seen  greater  triumphs  than  any  of  those 
which  adorned  the  galleries  of  art,  or  were  celebrated  in  the  monuments 
of  the  streets.  It  had  seen  triumphs  of  toil  and  of  genius  which  had  not 
merely  made  one  man  famous,  but  bad  also  made  millions  comfortable 
and  happy.  It  had  seen  triumphs  which  had  not  fitted  long  irenches 
with  the  dead  and  huge  hospitals  with  the  wounded,  but  triumphs  which 
had  made  fields  of  peace  fertile,  and  filled  granaries  to  the  top. 

It  was  the  laboratory  of  Justus  Von  Liebig,  the  founder  of  agricullura) 
chemistry,  the  benefactor  of  his  age.  Liebig  himself  was  dead,  but  I 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  his  great  genius,  and  to  feel  the  in- 
spirUion  at  his  wonderful  industry  and  application.  I  felt  thni  there 
was  no  other  one  place  in  the  world  which  illustrated  so  convincingly  the 
intimate  relation  existing  between  practical  science  and  rational  agri- 
culture. 

The  first  problem  which  every  man  is  called  on  to  solve  is  the  ^iroblem 
of  food.  "The  profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all;  the  king  himself  1=  served 
by  the  field,"  [Eccles.  5.  iv.]  The  sacred  writer  emphasiiei  the  fact 
that  all  men,  rich  and  poor,  in  high  or  low  estate,  depend  finally  or.  the 
produce  of  the  field  for  their  sustenance.  If  the  earth  forgets  her  fruit- 
fulness  all  the  gold  and  silver  in^the  vaults  of  the  treasury  cannot  satisfy 
a  single  pang  of  hunger. 

14 — Agh.  Rep. 
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The  tilli 

g  nf  the  soil  is  not  of  more  vital  interest  Id  the  peasanl   ibm 

it  is  10  the 

piince.     The    advancement   of  agriculture   is,    therefore,   [he 

advanceme 

r.1    of  the   human    race.      It   is   equally    for    Ihe    profit    of  Ifit 

laborer  an 

the  man  of  capital.      Good   crops  mean  good  times.     They 

nol  only  m 

ke  full  granaries,  but  also  busy   looms.      They  make  cheerful 

the  fire^i.te 

of  Ihe  farmer,  and    bright    the   furnace   eyes   in  the    factory. 

They  bring 

long  freight  trains  on  Ihe  land,  and  whilen   the  seas  with  the 

filling  <aiU 

of  commerce.      They  oil  the  wheels  of  trade  and  all  the  joinii 

of  induolry 

Without  agriculture,  civilization  is  endangered  and  the  pro- 

gress  of  th 

race  impossible. 

It  is.  the 

efiire,    eminenily   proper   that   we   should  ask    the    question. 

"What  is 

he  relation  of  science  to  agriculture  ?"     This  address  will  he 

""  »"«"'?' 

to  give  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  that  question. 

THE  DKVELOPMEHT  OV  AOHICVLTITRK. 

First,  I  % 

ill  spend  a  short  time  in  tracing  the  development  of  agricnl- 

ture.     It  i 

nnly  in   this   way  that  an   idea  can    be  formed   of    the  forces 

which  hav 

been  and  are  most  active  in  determining   agricultural  pro- 

It  i!  well  known  that  man,  in  bis  savage  state,  is  without  the  art  of 
agriculture.  We  have  records  of  the  eniitence  of  the  human  race  which 
far  antedate  the  earliest  written  or  traditional  histories. 

In  mnny  piii  [s  of  the  world,  especially  in  Southwestern  Europe,  fossil 
remains  of  men  have  been  found. 

This  proves  conclusively  that  man  enisled  on  the  earth  before  the  pres- 
ent  geological  epoch.  But  the  Existence  of  fn5<sil  human  remains  alone 
would  be  of  no  practical  interest  in  this  address.  Bui  with  these  fossils 
are  found  other  relics  which  reveal  to  us,  with  as  much  certainly  as  i 
written  pnge,  Lhe  habits  of  life  of  these  prehistoric  men,  the  character  o( 
their  (iwellinj;--  and  the  vocations  which  they  followed  for  a  living.  The 
skilled  Brcli;t<.logist  is  thus  able  lo  tell  Us  the  habits  of  these  early  pro- 
genitors of  ninn,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  gained  a  subsistancc. 
From  ihe'^e  deciphered  records  we  learn  that  primitive  man  lived  in 
caves;  that  he  was  chiefly  a  Hesh-eater.  and  depended  on  his  skill  i^  a 
hunter   to  furnish  him  with   food. 

Quatrefaget,  the  celebrated  French  anthropologist,  says,  in  speaking  of 
lhe  fossil  man  of  Canstadt ;  "If  we  compare  the  industries,  still  very 
modest,  with  (hose  of  the  present  day,  we  shall  be  able  lo  form  for  onr- 
selves  an  approximate  idea  of  what  the  race  of  Canstadt  was,  when  it 
occupied,  perhaps,  nearly  lhe  whole  of  Europe,  He  seems  most  frt- 
quenlly  lo  hive  led  a  wandering  life.  But  lew  of  his  dwellings  or  places 
of  meeting  are  known  lo  us,  such  as  the  Naulelte  cavern.  Nothing 
seema  to  indicate  thai  he  had  places  of  burial,  such  as  we  find  later. 
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"Everjthing  seems  to  show,  moreover,  thai  he  lived  entirely  asu  htinier, 
and  then  is  nothing  to  justify  us  in  supposing  that  he  was  acquainted  tuilJi 
agriiu/tun." 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  fossil  man  lo  show  (bat  agriculture  and 
civilization  go  hand  in  hand. 

It  is  true,  that  among  sojie  wild  tribes,  travelers  have  found  men  de- 
voted more  or  less  to  agricultural  pursuits,  as  in  the  case  of  the  MeUiiu- 
sian  Negroes;  but  such  tribes  are  always  mild-mannered,  and  are  not 
savages,  in  the  usnal  acceptation  of  the  term.  Their  manners  are  always 
softened,  and  theit  natures  made  milder  by  their  habits  of  life.  It  re- 
maiDS  true  that  savagery  and  agriculture  are  quite  incompatible. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  which  drove  man  to  change  his  habits  of  life, 
and  to  cease  being  a  professional  hunter,  was  increase  of  population, 

A  hunting  ground  must  necessarily  be  always  sparsely  inhabited.  Even 
then  contentions  and  wars,  arising  from  the  violations  of  disputed  terri- 
tory, are  of  Irequent  occurrence. 

The  western  hunter  of  our  own  limes  begins  to  think  the  country  [■jo 
thickly  settled  for  him  when  bis  nearest  neighbor  is  still  a  dozen  mile:^ 
away.  But  man  does  not  pass  directly  from  a  hunter  to  a  tiller  of  the 
soil.  There  is  an  intermediate  step.  Me  becomes  a  keeper  of  Gocks. 
Pastoral  life  is  a  great  advancement  in  civilization ;  the  shepherd  is  far 
less  a  savage  than  the  hunter.  The  life  of  the  shepherd  is  much  more  in- 
dependent than  that  of  the  hunter.  The  hunter's  life  is  a  (.uccession  of 
the  most  profound  excitement  to  most  perfect  repose.  The  kunter  is  iioi 
snre  of  his  food  for  the  morrow,  although  he  is  so  content  with  his  ]>ur- 
tion  for  to-day.  The  shepherd  is,  at  least,  certain  of  his  for  many  days 
to  come.  He  has,  therefore,  more  lime  for  reflection,  and  less  occasion 
(or  violent  passion.  He  becomes,  therefore,  more  civilized.  But  pastoral 
life  requites  also  a  large  and  sparsely  settled  country,  and  the  increase  of 
population  soon  drives  the  shepherd  to  become  a  farmer. 

The  farmer  is  still  more  independent  than  the  shepherd.  He  does  not 
each  day  eat  the  product  of  his  day's  work.  He  works  for  the  future, 
and  with  an  abiding  faith  that  the  future  will  not  deceive  him.  He  is 
thus  led  oat  only  to  reflect,  but  also  lo  plan  and  calculate.  It  is  in  [his 
manner  that  man  is  put  on  the  road  of  highest  development. 

B J  agriculture  it  is  rendered  possible  that  a  country  may  be  densely 
populated.  Men  are  thus  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  each  otiier. 
The  family  first  widens  out  into  a  society,  and  the  society  expands  irilo 
a  State.  Law  grows  from  the  social  soil,  and  the  progress  of  the  mcv  is 
tbas  a  product  of  natural  causes. 

The  notion  that  agriculture,  by  bringing  people  together,  increaising 
the  density  of  population  and  extending  the  relation 
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materially  contributed  to  the  progress  of  civilization  is  by  no  means  a 
new  one. 

Herbert  Spencer,  the  most  acute  among  modern  philosophers,  gives 
expression  to  this  idea  in  the  following  passage :  \^^ 

"We  have,  also,  concluded  that  these  last  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
conduct  are  those  displayed  by  the  highest  type  of  being  when  he  is 
forced  by  increase  of  numbers  lo  live  and  move  in  presence  of  his  fellows. 
And  thus  has  followed  the  corollary  that  conduct  gains  ethical  sanction 
in  proportion  as  the  activities  becoming  less  and  less  militant,  and  more 
and  more  industrial,  are  such  as  do  not  necessitate  mutual  injury  or 
hindrance,  but  consist  with  and  are  furthered  by  co-operation  and  mutual 
aid."     [Data  of  Ethics,  p.  20.] 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded  from  the  authorities  I  have  cited  that  prehis- 
toric man  knew  nothing  of  agriculture,  and  that  it  has  been  very  little  prac- 
ticed by  savage  and  feral  tribes.  It  is,  therefore,  useless  for  us  to  look  in 
this  quarter  for  any  relations  between  science  and  agriculture,  since 
neither  existed,  or  at  best  was  only  in  the  embryonic  state  Among  his- 
toric people  the  Egyptians  seem  to  be  the  first  who  practiced  agriculture. 
The  fertility  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  not  only  attested  by  the  earliest 
historic  writers,  but  also  by  the  pictographs  and  hieroglyphics  of  its 
ancient  monuments. 

In  the  sacred  writings  there  is  an  account  of  how  in  seven  years  Egypt 
produced  surplus  food  to  withstand  seven  years  of  subsequent  famine,  and 
even  to  supply,  to  some  extent,  the  needs  of  surrounding  tribes.  [Gen- 
esis X.,  52  ]  The  Egyptians,  in  a  rude  manner,  applied  science  to  the 
art  of  agriculture. 

A  witness  of  this  is  the  crude  hydraulic  apparatus  which  they  used  for 
irrigation.  The  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile  relieved  them  from  the 
necessity  of  inventing  any  methods  of  fertilization.  The  fine  silt  brought 
down  from  the  central  regions  of  Africa  and  deposited  as  a  sediment  on 
the  fields,  answered  every  purpose  of  ground  bone  and  superphosphates. 
As  to  the  actual  working  of  the  soil,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  simplest  kind,  and  by  means  of  the  clumsiest  implements.  Aside 
from  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  the  earlier  historical  nations  seem  to 
have  led  chiefly  a  pastoral  life. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  poetry  has  been  the  chief  means  of  handiii|r 
down  to  the  present  generation  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  methods  of 
the  ancients. 

We  are  accustomed  to  associate  farm  work  and  the  care  of  flocks  with 
the  most  prosaic  things  of  life.  Yet,  these  have  been  the  most  frequent 
themes  of  the  poet. 

To  the  weary  worker  in  the  field,  under  the  mid-day  sun  of  middle 
summer,  little  of  the  poetical  appears.  One  does  not  feel  like  making  verses 
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vith  the  thermometer  >t  ninety  degrees,  and  prickling  bay  Keed  Elicking 
10  his  bi.ck.  Yet,  it  is,  nevenheUss,  true,  that  the  poet  finds  his  highest 
m&piralion  in'langled  forests,  dew;  meadows,  and  waving  fields  ol  grain. 
It  wuuld  add  mnch  to  the  pleasures  of  farm  life  if  the  farmer  ivould 
see  something  more  in  a  glowing  sunset  than  a  promise  of  a  fine  day  for 
haying  on  the  morrow,  and  find  something  more  Id  sturdy  forests  than 
prospects  for  fuel  and  lumber. 

Keeping  in  view  the  thoughts  above,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the 
best  accounts  of  farm  life  in  the  lines  of  the  poet,  and  not  in  the  pages  of 
the  htelorian.  This  is  eminently  true  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Among 
the  Greeks  Theocritus  and  Hesiod  were  the  great  poets  of  the  ahepherd 
and  the  farmer.  Tbough  their  verses  are  now  less  known  than  these  of 
Homer  or  Sophocles,  they  were  none  the  less  highly  esteemed  by  their 
CO  temporaries. 

In  the  poems  of  Virgil  we  find  those  called  Bucolics,  devoted  to  the 
simple  life  of  the  shepherd,  to  the  story  of  his  pleasures,  of  his  hardships, 
and  his  loves. 

In  the  Georgics  the  poet  enters  into  the  details  o[  (he  best  method;!  of 
tilling  the  soil,  tending  flocks,  growing  vineyards,  and  caring  for  bees. 
The  GeOT^ics,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  methodicat  work  in 
any  language  on  the  various  branches  of  agriculture.  In  this  work,  than, 
we  must  seek  for  any  relations  existing  between  science  and  agriculture 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  examine  this  work  somewhat  carefully,  since 
it  will  enable  us  to  rightly  estimate  what  progress  we  have  made,  or  what 
we  have  lost  in  twenty  centuries.  Such  an  examination  would  ptobibty 
result  in  a  double  surprise,  in  the  first  place,  to  find  so  many  things  as 
well  known  then  as  they  are  now,  and  in  the  second  place,  to  find  our 
progress  has  been  so  immense  in  other  directions. 

It  will  be  well  enough  to  pass  over  the  first  part  of  Virgil's  poems,  in 
which  he  invokes  alt  the  gods  who  were  supposed  to  have  any  special 
influence  on  the  crops,  and  in  which  he  finally  pays  some  very  uncalled 
for  adulation  to  Cnsar  himself.  But  we  should  not  deem  Virgil  foolish 
for  this,  since  the  habit  is  continued  even  until  our  present  time. 

The  only  difference  is,  that  we  have  passed  from  a  stale  of  polylhcism 
to  one  of  monotheism,  and  this  has  made  a  most  decided  advance  from 
the  notions  held  by  civilized  and  cultured  men  (wo  hundred  decades  ago. 
In  our  special  and  individual  prayers  for  favorable  weather  and  our 
National  Thanksgiving  for  bountiful  crops,  we  still  show  the  same  de- 
pendence on  a  superior  power  and  the  same  need  of  help,  which  charac- 
terised those  nations  which  we  are  now  pleased  to  call  pagan. 
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Respecting  the  origin  of  agriculture,  Virgil  tells  us  that  **  Ceres  first 
taught  mortals  to  turn  the  earth  with  iron.''  [Georg.  Book  I.,  lines 
147-148.] 

The  science  of  deep  ploughing  was  also  recognized  by  the  Latins,  and 
following  are  the  directions  which  the  poet  gives  to  secure  this :  "  In 
the  new  spring,  when  cold  moisture  distills  from  the  hoary  mountains, 
and  the  rotten  clod  unbinds  itself  to  the  west  wind,  then  let  the  ox  groan 
under  the  deep-pressed  plow  and  plow>share,  worn  by  the  furrow,  shine." 
[Ibid,  lines  43-46.] 

The  Romans,  also,  believed  it  advantageous  to  plow  in  the  spring  and 
leave  the  furrows  fallow  during  the  summer. 

<<That  cornheld  best  fulfills  the  wishes  of  the  greedy  farmer  which 
has  felt  twice  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter."     [Ibid,  lines 

47-48] 

Science  had  not  furnished  the  Latin  farmers  with  all  the  improved 

farm  machinery  which  you  see  on  every  well-regulated  Hoosier  farm. 
Nevertheless,  such  as  it  was,  they  were  properly  instructed  to  get  in 
order  and  have  ready  for  use.  Their  poet  tells  them,  **  Lay  by  all  these 
things,  having  provided  them  beforehand."  [Ibid,  157.]  This  habit 
is  quite  in  contrast  with  what  we  have  all  seen,  where  plows  left  in  the 
fence  comer  over  winter  are  not  touched  until  the  day  they  are  wanted 
for  use  in  the  spring,  and  other  farm  implements  are  dropped  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  place  where  they  were  last  in  use. 

There  is  one  thing  which  science  will  never  do  for  agriculture,  no 
matter  how  perfect  it  becomes,  nor  however  practical  in  all  its  applica- 
tions.  It  will  never  relieve  the  farmer  from  the  necessity  of  personal 
labor  and  constant  personal  supervision  of  his  fields.  Science  has  pro- 
vided the  farmer  with  many  labor-saving  machine^,  but  not  one  for 
labor-wasting.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  the  country  could  some  ill- 
starred  genius  invent  a  machine  which  would  render  idleness  possible 
and  lucrative. ,  As  it  is  to-day,  so  was  it  in  the  time  of  Virgil,  and  so 
will  it  be  to  the  end  of  time.  The  Roman  farmers  were  told,  **  But 
unless  you  persecute  the  earth  by  continual  harrowing,  and  frighten  the 
birds  away  by  scarecrows,  and  restrain  the  shadows  of  the  dark  field 
with  the  sickle,  and  invoke  the  shower  by  vows,  alas !  in  vain  shall  yon 
see  the  vast  stores  of  another,,  and  satisfy  your  hunger  in  the  woods  by 
acorns  from  the  shaken  oak."  [Ibid,  155-159.]  And  again,  "The 
father  of  the  gods  has  not  willed  that  the  way  of  agriculture  should  be 
easy."  [Ibid,  1 21-122.]  And  still  again  that  oft -quoted  sentence,  whose 
Latin  words  are  so  familiar  and  so  true,  **Lahor  omnia  vincit  ikiprofmsj*'* 
[Ibid,  145-146.] 
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Analogr  and  observalioo  had  also  instructed  the  early  farmers  in  ihe 
science  of  rest,  Ii  was  recognized  then  us  now  that  rew  follou-ing 
activity  is  not  only  Ihe  normal  stale  of  animals  but  also  of  soils.  The 
rest  which'COiDes  by  rotation  of  crops  is  the  kind  with  whicii  they  were 
most  familiar.  We  thus  find  them  instructed:  "Thus,  alsc-,  llie  lields 
rest,  the  produce  being  changed,"  [8,  Ibid  Sz,]  And  again  :  ''  Allow 
the  new  mown  fields  to  rest  in  atlernale  years."     [9.  Ibid.  71,] 


We  have  no  record  of  any  scientific  progress  in  agriculture  ftoni  the 
lime  of  which  I  have  lirsl  been  speaking  for  nearly  two  thoasami  yesrs. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  during  all  this  time  no  progress  wa.'^  made, 
that  science,  rude  and  encumbered  with  superstitions,  made  no  contribu- 
tions to  aid  the  farmer.  But  this  progiess  and  these  contributions  were 
evidenily  small  and  no  record  of  them  has  been  preserved. 

With  the  exception  of  some  Incidental  references  by  historians  which 
show  us  that  the  science  of  improving  stock  by  careful  selectino  was 
practiced  to  some  extent  we  do  not  know  of  any  scientific  and  methodi- 
cal attempt  to  improve  agricultural  processes.  Liebig  was  Ihe  ftr.st  who, 
about  the  year  1840,  promulgated  the  first  principles  of  modern  scientific 
agricnilurc.  The  revival  of  chemistry  in  1774,  and  its  partial  reduction 
to  the  state  of  an  exact  science,  brought  a  powerful  ally  to  the  aid  of  the 
scientific  investigator.  It  is  not  loo  much  to  say  thai  it  was  this  which 
has  made  modern  scientific  agriculture  a  possibility. 

From  the  lasl  edition  of  Liebig's  Agricultural  Chemistry  I  have  derived 
much  of  ihe  information  I  am  about  10  give  of  the  so-called  scieniiflc 
views  held  with  reference  to  soils,  crops  and  fertilizers  immediately  pre- 
vious to  Liebig's  own  publications  in  1S40. 

It  was  thought  ihat  the  forces  which  produce  fruitfulnesn  re^ided 
■nntually  in  the  seed  and  in  the  soil.  As  a  man  or  beast  beconn-i  lired 
with  labor  and  demands  rest  and  recreation,  so  it  is  wilh  the  fietd^.  The 
power  of  the  soil  used  up  in  the  produced  fruits  is  restored  by  nlli.<\'.  ing 
the  fields  to  remain  fallow.  The  field  devours  manures  as  th^  ai]imal 
does  food.      We  may  call  the  above  the  purely  physiological  view. 

The  next,  which  we  may  call  the  mechanical  view,  supposed  that  the 
lield  acied  like  a  machine,  a  perpetual  motion,  which  always  produced 
in  itself  the  necessary  power.  It  was  only  necessary  Ihat  a  mete  fraction 
of  its  products  be  returned  to  it;  perhaps  for  wear  and  tear  or  cs  a  kind 
of  lubricjiloT. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HUMUS. 

The  productiveness  of  the  soil  was  also  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
vegetable  and  animal  mould  to  which  the  name  Humus  was  given.  Lean 
fields  would  give  a  higher  product  if  the  farmer  only  knew  how  to  gen- 
erate more  humus  in  them. 

Respecting  the  actual  composition  of  this  humus  and  the  method  of  its 
action  the  farmer  was  in  total  ignorance.  It  was  supposed  that  it  acted 
as  a  carrier  from  the  ground  to  the  plant. 

This  theory  of  humus  has  been  one  of  the  most  persistent  in  scientific 
agricultural  literature,  and  traces  of  it  still  exist.  But  it  is  well  estab- 
lished now  that  humus  as  such  is  utterly  useless  to  the  growing  crop,  and 
can  only  be  of  benefit  when  it  itself  undergoes  decomposition. 

Another  theory  was  very  closely  allied  to  the  one  I  have  called  physi- 
ological. Its  chief  postulate  was  that  the  power  residing  in  the  earth 
and  which  could  be  called  into  activity  by  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  was 
analagous  to  the  nourishing  and  healing  powers  which  the  earlier  physi- 
ology and  medicine  asserted  to  exist  in  food  and  medicine.  This  power 
resided  everywhere. 

In  all  climates,  on  the  most  different  kinds  of  soil  derived  from  grjinite^ 
basalt,  marl  or  chalk,  all  kinds  of  plants  flourished  with  equal  vigor,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  sunlight  and  rain.  It  appears  from  this  view 
that  very  little  depended  on  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  soil  itself. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  farming  class  before  1840,  and  one  which^ 
in  fact,  is  by  no  means  entirely  obliterated  yet,  was  an  unwillingness  ta 
accept  the  logical  deductions  of  science  and  a  disposition  to  regard  all 
scientific  men  who  turned  their  attention  towards  agriculture  as  vague 
theorists  and  idle  dreamers. 

The  relation  of  science  to  agriculture  therefore  at  this  time  was  to  a 
certain  extent  one  of  antagonism.  But  this  antagonism  was  all  on  the 
part  of  the  agriculturist,  while  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  scientist  was 
then,  as  it  always  has  been,  one  of  deep  sympathy  and  kindly  interest. 

**The  important  resources  of  De  Saussure  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
were  not  valued  by  the  practical  men.  They,  as  he  believed,  stood  in 
no  relation  whatever  to  practice."  [Einleitung  zur  Agricultur  Chemie^ 
Liebig,  p.  4.] 

<*  We  must  stick  to  experience ;  we  can't  make  the  lean  fields  fat  with 
theories"  [11,  Loc.  cit.,  p.  5.],  said  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

If  the  results  of  experimental  and  theoretical  science  were  received  at 
all,  they  were  received  in  a  narrow  and  illiberal  way.  No  allowance  was 
made  for  climate,  locality,  or  natural  differences  in  soil,  and  the  resnlts 
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for  one  !oc»lilf  wer«  coademned,  because  thej  would  not  hold  good  ev- 
erywhere. Liebig  also  gives  a  good  illustratioa  of  this.  He  says,  "A 
smtll  piece  of  l«nd  in  Mixglin  was  taken  a*  ■  sample  for  all  Uermany.  A 
certain  qaantity  of  fertilizer  there  produced  a  certain  equivalent  of  grain. 
It  ongbt,  therefore,  to  produce  the  same  amount  everywhere.  Bone  dust 
in  Mixglin  produced  no  increase  in  the  yield  of  grain  ;  therefore,  bone 
dust  was  useless  everywhere."  [Loc.  cit.,  pp.  5-4-I  "At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  cenlury,  and  before,  farmers  had  found  out  >  mean:^  in  gyp- 
samand  mar!  of  increasing  the  yield  o(  clover,  and  thus  also  mantite. 
This  was  accomplished  wilhout  hurous  and  without  any  other  mean^. 
When  these  magic  materials  ceaseti  longer  to  work  Ihey  only  asked  ihat 
Ecience  should  create  for  them  a  small  piece  of  the  philosoph«r's  Jlone  to 
make  the  clover,  the  beets,  the  peas,  and  the  beiins  grow  again  when 
their  own  skill  and  experience  would  no  longer  succeed.  They  thought 
that  God  would  work  a  miracle  for  them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  prtifrv- 
iag  the  haman  race,  but  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking  out 
the  sources  from  which  his  blessings  are  poured." 

Ever;  practical  man  knew,  indeed,  that  his  predecessors  bad  obtained 
as  great  if  not  greater  products  from  the  same  fields  without  any  reitilizers 
from  without,  than  he  obtained  with  his  manure.  Bat  it  did  tiot  occur 
to  anyone  to  think  of  the  cause  of  diminished  productions.  That  ihe 
true  ground  of  dearth  of  fertility  lay  in  hii  own  soil  was  for  him  .a  wholly 
inaccessible  thonght.  The  practical  man  is,  however,  since  thousands  of 
years  the  same.  He,  the  announced  enemy  of  all  theories,  had  made  for 
himself  the  theory  that  his  soil  was  of  ineihanslible  fruitfnlness.  The 
farmer  directed  all  his  actions  in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  ihe  ex- 
ternal sources  which  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  restoring  fertility 
to  his  fields  were  also  inexhaustible.  What,  however,  most  become  of 
his  fields,  and  of  the  country  and  its  inhabilants,  if  these  sources  should 
prove  exhaustible  ?  This  questions  did  not  trouble  him.  The  careless, 
ignorant  householder  believes  always  that  it  will  be  to-morrow  as  ii  is  to- 
day. 

Such  were  some  of  the  views  held  by  the  sO'Called  praclicftl  farmers  be- 
fore 1840.  We  find  many  of  them  still  in  vogue,  but  their  vitality  is 
diminishing,  and  the  number  of  their  adherents  growing  less. 

Since  that  time  the  tide  has  been  turning  and  agriculture  has  laid  aside 
one  by  one  its  prejudices  against  science  until  it  has  finally  been  entirely 
stripped  of  them,  and  to-day  liads  in  science  its  most  steadfast  ftieni!  and 
most  powerful  coadjutor. 

We  may  call  that  era,  therefore,  the  beginning  of  the  Agriiuliuril 
Renaisiantt.  And  since  that  dale  agriculture  has  made  more  positive 
advancement  than  it  had  done  in  all  previous  time.     We  must  in  justice 
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ascribe  the  chief  praise  of  the  renaissance  to  chemistry,  and  to  its  great 
apostle  to  the  farmers,  Justus  von  Liebig. 

Liebig  first  proclaimed,  with  the  absoluteness  of  the  scientific  dictum, 
that  the  soil  contained  certain  mineral  constituents  which  were  necessary 
to  the  nutrition  of  plants. 

From  this  it  followed  that  if  these  mineral  constituents  were  gradually 
withdrawn  from  the  soil  as  in  the  case  of  successive  crops,  the  soil  in  the 
same  proportion  would  cease  to  be  productive.  The  remedy  in  such  a 
case  is  clear.  Chemistry  mast  first  determine  what  necessary  constituents 
are  withdrawn  from  the  soil  by  different  plants.  It  must  then  seek  in 
natural  or  artificial  sources  for  the  means  of  replacing  this  waste. 

Many  of  these  constituents  are  furnished  in  the  ordinary  stall  manure, 
but  others  of  a  more  purely  mineral  nature  must  be  sought  for  from 
without. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  view  that  the  mineral  consiituents  of  a  plant 
are  of  so  low  a  percentage  as  to  be  of  little  practical  importance  it  may  be 
answered  chat  the  objection  is  only  apparently  well-founded.  It  is  true 
that  the  mineral  content  of  a  plant  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  its  whole 
weight ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  of  vital  importance  to  its  growth  and  per- 
feet  ion. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  the  skeleton  around  which  the  plant  is  formed, 
and  it  therefore  serves  to  give  shape  and  support  to  the  whole  mass.  It 
has  thus  been  determined  that  what  farmers  a  few  years  since  regarded 
as  a  chance  constituent  of  a  plant  is  one  of  its  most  essential  parts.  The 
man  of  science  having  thus  discovered  all  the  constituents  of  which  any 
given  plant  is  composed  is  able  to  determine  the  conditions  of  its  growth 
with  as  much  certainty  as  the  astronomer  does  the  movements  of  a 
planet. 

Therefore,  **  science  does  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  stranger  to  prac- 
tice, but  works  together  with  it.     She  assents  when  practice  does  the 
right  thing  and  protects  the  farmer  from  errors  which  do  him  injary. 
She  shows  him  what  a  soil  lacks  and  what  it  has  in  excess,  and  how  he 
•  must  manage  his  possessions  in  order  to  make  them  valuable." 

Liebig  formulated  the  doctrine  of  the  mineral  theory  in  the  following 
propositions:    [14  Liebig,  loc.  cit.,  p.  8.] 

I,     The  food  of  all  plants  is  an  inorganic  or  mineral  matter. 
\   2.     The  plant  lives  off  of  carbonic  anhydride  (carbonic  acid),  ammonia, 
nitric  acid,  water,  phosphoric  acid,  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  potassa,  com- 
fnon  salt,  and  iron. 

3.  A  connection  exists  between  all  the  constituents  of  the  earth,  the 
water  and  the  air,  which  take  part  in  the  life  of  the  plapt  and  the  animal 
and  its  organs,  so  intimate  that  in  the  whole  chain  of  causes  which  con- 
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ditions  the  conversion  of  inorganic  matter  to  be  a  means  of  organic  activity, 
if  a  single  link  be  wanting  neither  plant  nor  animal  can  exist. 

4.  Manures,  the  excrement  of  animals  and  animal  tissues,  do  not  act 
on  the  life  of  a  plant  through  their  organic  elements,  but  indirectly 
through  the  products  of' their  putrefaction  or  decomposition.  Their 
carbon  is  first  converted  into  carbonic  anhydride,  and  their  nitrogen  into 
ammonia.  The  organic  fertilizers,  which  consist  of  fragments  or  resi- 
dues  of  animals  and  plants,  can  be  replaced  by  the  inorganic  compounds, 
into  which  they  are  resolved  in  the  soil. 

These  views  of  Liebig,  though  they  were  not  entirely  new,  yet  were 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  views  generally  in  vogue.  It  is  easy  to  im- 
agine,  therefore,  that  they  made  but  slow  progress  on  the  way  toward 
general  acceptance.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  not  half  as  diffi- 
cult to  get  men  to  accept  what  is  new  and  true  as  it  is  to  get  them  to 
^ive  up  what  is  old  and  false.  You  have  a  much  more  cheerful  task  l^e- 
fore  you  when  you  undertake  to  convince  a  man  who  believes  nothing 
than  when  you  meet  one  who  is  full  of  false  theories.  It  is  still  as  true 
to-day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Samuel  Butler — 

**  Convince  a  man  ag^nst  hb  will 
He'll  hold  the  same  opinion  still." 

It  is  Strange  that  these  conclusions  of  Liebig,  founded  as  they  were  on 
the  most  careful  experiments  and  analyses,  had  so  long  eluded  observa- 
tion. The  most  common  phenomena  of  agriculture  show  us  their 
worth. 

If  a  farmer  plows  under  a  growth  of  clover  he  does  not  expect  it  to 
help  a  growing  crop  until  it  has  had  lime  to  decay. 

When  a  soil  has  been  plowed  for  the  first  time  it  is  full  of  decaying 
roots  and  other  vegetable  matter,  and  its  productiveness  is  commensurate 
with  the  degree  and  rapidity  of  decomposition. 

If,  when  a  field  has  been  treated  with  stall  manure  a  dry  season  super- 
vene, we  know  that  in  so  far  from  proving  advantageous  to  the  growing 
crop  it  may  prove  positively  injurious.  This  results  from  the  fact  that 
lack  of  moisture  arrests  decomposition,  and  without  decomposition  the*^ 
manure  is  worthless.  I  need  not  here,  in  the  presence  of  practical  farm- 
ers, enumerate  further  examples  of  like  kind.  Those  I  mention  I  recall 
from  my  own  experience  of  twenty  years*  life  on  a  farm.  At  that  time, 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  science,  I  did  not  know  why  these  things 
were  so,  and  therefore  was  not  able  to  take  such  intelligent  and  profitable 
action  concerning  them  as  the  possibilities  of  the  case  permitted. 

The  chief  opponents  of  Liebig's  new  theory  were  the  eminent  Scientist 
De  Saussure  and  his  followers.  In  Saussure's  great  work  Recherches  sur 
la  Vegetation  it  is  mentioned  that  while  wild  plants  may  possibly  receive 
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their  organic  carbon  from  carbonic  anhydride,  it  is  quite  different  with 
plants  which  are  under  cultivation.  Such  plants  are  supposed  to  derive 
their  complex  organic  tissues  from  the  hypothetical  humus  aad  from  sol- 
uble organic  materials  in  the  soil.  Humus  was  a  kind  of  unknown  god 
to  the  earlier  writers  on  agriculture.  It,  at  least,  wa:^  a  factotum  which 
did  all  manner  of  work  in  all  manner  of  ways,  securing  all  manner  of 
results. 

But  the  humus  theory  could  not  stand  the  scientific  test,  and  like  all 
other  pretenders  and  humbugs,  it  had  to  hide  its  **  diminished  head  *^ 
before  the  calm  but  penetrating  gaze  of  the  scientific  eye. 

Scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  views  of  De  Saussure  remains  to-day  among 
educated  and  observing  agriculturists.  It  is  now  known  beyond  doubt 
that  a  plant  can  not  take  up  and  assimilate  organic  matter  until  such 
matter  has  first  suffered  disintegration. 

In  such  experiments  as  seem  to  show  the  contrary  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that  the  matter  taken  up  has  never  been  assimilated  but  is  only  deposited 
mechanically  on  the  tissues  of  the  plant. 

You  may  macerate  a  growing  potato  in  starch,  it  will  not  absorb  a 
single  grain  of  it.  You  may  soak  the  growing  cane  in  sugar,  the  juice 
will  not  be  one  whit  the  sweeter.  You  may  pour  linseed  oil  around  the 
roots  of  growing  flax,  the  seed  will  yield  no  more  under  the  hydraulic 
press  than  before.  In  all  the  above  cases  it  is  of  course  understood  that 
the  yield  will  be  no  greater  than  if  an  equivalent  amount  of  inorganic 
matter  had  been  supplied  instead  of  the  organic. 

In  the  summer  of  1878  I  visited  the  gardens  of  Asnieres,  near  Paris. 
These  gardens,  which  now  exhibit  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropics,  a  few 
years  ago  were  worthless  fields  of  sand.     Science  has  converted  them  to 

their  present  beautiful  state.  It  has  done  this  by  bringing  to  them  tlie 
poisonous  sewage  of  Paris.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  plant  will  find  oppor- 
tunity to  absorb  these  filthy  organic  matters. 

But  the  vegetables  and  fruits  produced  here  are  as  free  from  sewage 
taint  as  if  they  had  been  grown  on  the  virgin  soil  of  a  Western  prairie. 

Here  we  see  hundreds  of  acres  covered  with  splendid  vegetables  and 
luscious  fruits,  which  only  yesterday  were  expanses  of  yellow  sand,  on 
which  a  few  struggling  weeds  eked  out  a  miserable  existence. 

In  this  manner,  by  the  triumphs  of  science,  the  seeds  of  disease  and 
the  breath  of  pestilence  have  been  made  to  bring  forth  health  and  wealth, 
and  an  arid  waste  has  been  transformed  into  a  blooming  field. 

There,  by  the  eye  of  scientific  faith,  in  the  blushing  raspberry  we  see  a 
metamorphosis  of  cholera  infantum^  now  become  a  preserver  instead  of  a 
destroyer  of  the  children. 

Deadly  fevers  appear,  divested  of  all  their  terrors,  in  bulbous  cabbages 
and  pendant  beans ;  miasma  is  seen  quivering  in  the  leaves  of  the  apple 


aad  Ac  pear,  or  secrell^  instilling  its  jaudice  into  the  velvet] 
peach  ;  devasialine  cholera,  green  and  glaring,  writhes  and 
harmless  rage  (lirougb  (be  vines  of  the  cucumber,  or  loses  ir 
snrface  of  the  gooseberry  its  sting  of  death. 
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i  in  the  |jrii;!ily 


INOBGANIC  MATTBR— PLA^-T  AND  ANIHAL. 

Science  has  taught  us  that  the  plant  is  the  only  medium  between  ani- 
thoI  life  and  the  inorganic  world.  But  we  must  not  fait  iota  the  error  of 
thinking  that  the  animal  demands  everything  of  the  plant,  and  h  re- 
quired to  give  nothing  in  return.  On  the  contrary,  a  strict  account  is 
-  kept  by  nature,  and  no  defaulting  cashier  can  make  the  balance  false. 

Nature  is  the  most  accurate  of  book-keepers;  she  will  not  alluw  even 
tlie  fraction  of  an  error  in  her  accounts.  Everything  she  give;  to  plant 
or  animal,  sooner  or  later,  she  demands  again,  but  more  generous  than 
most  lenders,  without  interest.  The  plant,  loo,  keeps  a  strict  account 
with  the  animal,  and,  sooner  or  later,  gets  back  again  every  atum  given. 
The  animal  constantly  returns  carbonic  anhydrioe,  a  product  of  respira- 
tion, to  the  plant.  In  its  excrement  the  animal  gives  back  many  mineral 
substances  as  well  as  others  rich  in  nitrogen  and  ammonia.  The  pulre- 
Tying  carcass  is  finally  called  on  to  complete  the  balance.  When  the  last 
particle  has  been  rendered  back  as  solid  liquid  or  gas,  to  enter  anew  the 
circle  of  life  in  the  organism  of  the  plant,  the  account  is  closeil  and  a 
new  one  opened.  We  thus  see  how  true  is  the  postulate  of  Licbig,  which 
makes  animal  and  plant  life  mutually  interdependent. 

OF  B\PID  DKTBLOPMBHT. 


There  are  some  peculiar  phenomena  connected  with  growth  and  evolu- 
tion, with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  but  which  you  will  pardon  me  if  t 
mention  by  way  of  illustration. 

If  we  notice  a  plant,  we  find  that  it  has  periods  of  slow  and  periods  of 
TB.pid  growth.  We  notice  further,  that  the  period  of  most  rapid  growth 
15  that  in  which  some  important  organ  is  evolved.  Thns,  just  before 
flowering,  we  usually  find  the  growth  of  the  plant  most  rapid.  So  in 
animals.  The  years  immediately  preceding  the  development  of  the  gen. 
erative  organs  are  the  years  of  most  rapid  growth. 

The  same' principle  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  growth  of  inveuiions 
and  the  arts  and  sciences.  Literature  which,  for  centuries,  seemed  dead 
or  retrogressive,  (wo  centuries  and  a  half  ago  suddenly  burst  forth  into  a 
rapidity  of  growth  at  which  the  world  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  astonished. 

The  age  of  marvelous  inventions  is  scarcely  yet  a  century  old,  but  in 
that  short  time  more  aseful  inventions  have  been  found  out  than  in  the 
whole  of  the  past  history  of  the  world. 
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In  biology,  since  Dawin's  great  work,  published  just  thirty  years  ago, 
more  has  been  accomplished  than  the  whole  of  the  accumulated  progress 
up  to  that  time. 

And  so  it  has  been  with  scientific  agriculture.  Up  to  1840,  as  we  have 
seen  in  our  historical  sketch,  its  progress  had  been  almost  unnoticed.  It 
had  scarcely  shown  its  timid  shoot  above  ground.  But  since  that  time 
its  growth  has  been  one  of  almost  marvelous  rapidity.  Forty  years  ago 
he  who  would  have  seriously  affirmed  that  the  complex  art  of  agriculture 
could  be  formulated  in  terms  of  an  exact  science,  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  almost  a  monomaniac.  To-day,  he  who  denies  the  importance 
of  science  in  agriculture,  is  justly  regarded  as  a  fossilized  old  fogy.  Such  • 
has  been  the  march  of  time !     Such  has  been  the  triumph  of  science ! 

I  will  conclude  this  historical  sketch,  which  has  already  extended 
further  than  I  anticipated,  with  a  summary  of  the  leading  facts  connected 
with  agricultural  education  and  methodical  agricultural  experiments.  In 
this  connection  also,  I  will  state  briefly  some  of  the  demands  which  edu- 
cated and  scientific  agriculture  makes  upon  the  State,  and  the  reasons 
why  these  demands  should  be  granted,  and  the  extent  they  have  already 
been  complied  with.  This  will  give  us  a  clear  view  of  what  yet  remains 
to  be  done  by  the  State,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 
This  will  be  concluded  with  a  statement  of  what  the  leading  sciences  have 
done,  and  are  yet  to  do,  for  agriculture. 

Following  the  impetus  which  scientific  agriculture  received  at  the 
period  of  the  renaissance  already  mentioned  came  a  demand  for  agricul- 
tural education.  It  was  seen  that  if  the  true  principles  of  the  physiology 
of  plants,  their  processes  of  nutrition,  their  foods  and  their  special  con- 
ditions of  life  could  be  more  generally  understood,  immense  advantage 
would  ensue  to  the  farmer. 

Hence  the  system  of  agricultural  education  has  been  gradually  evolved 
to  meet  the  ever-growing  demand.  Many  years  ago  some  of  the  indi- 
vidual States  of  our  own  country,  notably  Michigan,  founded  institutions 
for  this  purpose. 

These  isolated  attempts  were  looked  at  with  the  greatest  interest  by 
farmers  and  true  statesmen,  and  their  success  was  sufficient  to  justify 
Congress  some  dozen  or  more  years  ago  to  make  a  magnificent  appropri- 
ation of  the  public  lands  to  the  several  States  for  the' purpose  of  endow- 
ing and  maintaining  institutions  of  learning  where  agriculture  was  to  be 
a  chief  branch  of  study.  The  enactment  of  such  a  law  as  this  confesses 
the  justness  of  the  claims  which  science  has  on  the  very  foundation 
industry  of  all  nations.  The  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  country  keep 
pace  with  its  agricultural  progress.  The  very  first  demand  of  man  is 
food,  and  this  must  be  satisfied  before  anything  else  can  be  accomplished. 
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It  is  tlierefore  building  frnni  the  bottom  to  promote  agriculture  and  ihe 
mechanic  arts.  It  is  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  loi  a  social 
and  political  building  which  shall  not  only  be  majestic  but  also  perma- 

This  system  of  education  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  operation  to 
allow  us  to  judge  of  its  results.  In  so  far  as  these  results  are  already 
delinile  they  have  not  disappointed  the  just  expectations  of  i^s  friends, 
alihouEh  they  have  noi  silenced  all  the  calumnies  of  its  enemies.  Rut 
(here  is  no  doubt  of  the  final  result.  Sooner  or  later  no  one  will  be 
found  of  sufficient  temerity  to  deny  a  place  to  agricaltural  schools  in  our 
system  of  education. 

Bui  such  schools,  effective  as  they  are,  are  not  suited  to  do  all  that 
science  is  willing  and  capable  to  do  for  agriculture. 

We  are  very  wrong  if  we  suppose  that  all  the  discoveries  calculated  to 
increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  have  already  been  made.  Such  an 
opinion  entertained  in  any  department  of  industry  would  at  once  stop  all 
progress.  There  is  no  premium  for  ignorance  so  effective  as  the  notion 
that  all  has  already  been  learned. 

Agriculture,  tike  every  other  art  and  science,  is  still  in  process  of  evo- 
lution, and  while  ronch  has  already  been  accomplished,  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

It  is  true,  that  with  the  great  natural  resources  of  our  country,  we 
would  he  able  to  gel  along  very  comfortably  for  many  years  to  come  were 
no  further  improvements  in  agriculture  to  be  made.  There  arc  still 
millions  of  acres  of  our  vast  public  domain  which  have  never  been 
tickled  with  a  sickle,  nor  scratched  with  a  plow ;  bur  year  by  year  these 
untouched  acres  diminish  in  number,  and  the  away  of  man  is  esiendcd 

\Vc  boast  of  our  vast  exports  to  Europe,  but  we  forget  that  every  ship 
which  carries  our  corn  and  wheat  abroad  is  freighted  also  with  the  life 
blood  of  our  soil.  Unless  some  preventive  measures  be  taken,  the  lime 
will  come  when  our  fields,  already  under  cultivation,  will  no  longer  re- 
spond to  the  caresses  of  the  farmer,  and  the  public  domain  will  be  lim- 
ited to  stretches  of  yellow  sand  and  the  peaks  of  inaccessible  rocks. 

Al  such  a  lime  the  questions  will  be,  "Shall  our  growth  in  population 
and  malerial  prosperity  cease  and  finally  retrograde?  or,  shall  some 
means  be  devised  by  which  the  old  acres  shall  be  made  new  when  there 
are  no  more  Dew  acres  10  make  old  ?  " 

Do  not  forget  that  no  Columbus  will  arise  in  the  coining  year-;  lo  dis- 
cover in  the  unploughed  waters  of  an  unknown  sea  a  new  continent, 
marvelous  in  extent  and  fertility.  Do  not  forget  that  hereafter  no  pil- 
grim fathers  shall  lead  forth  an  exodus  lo  deplete  the  engorged  arteries  of 
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When,  in  future  years,  should  we  feel  the  straitened  circumstances 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  we  grow  short  of  food,  there  will  be  no  Egypt, 
no  new  world  with  groaning  granaries,  whence  we  may  import  wheat  and 
meat  to  feed  our  starving  millions.  The  time  will  come  when  we  will 
either  have  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Malthus,  or  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  our  fields.  We  will  show  the  part  of  wisdom  if  we  take  time 
by  the  forelock  and  choose  the  latter  alternative  before  necessity  leaves 
41S  no  room  for  choice. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  unless  agriculture  be  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  every  other  art  that  its  processes  can  be  improved  and  its 
products  increased.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  an  example  borrowed  from 
xnetallurgy : 

A  few  years  ago,  steel  was  made  chiefly  by  a  long  and  extensive  process. 
This  process  consisted  in  roasting  iron  bars  for  several  days  in  intimate 
•contact  with  finely  pulverized  charcoal.  As  long  as  steel  was  made  in 
this  way  it  is  evident  that  on  account  of  its  great  cost  it  could  not  come 
into  such  general  use  as  its  peculiar  qualities  fitted  it  for.  The  consump- 
tion of  steel  was,  therefore,  necessarily  a  limited  one,  until  some  means 
were  discovered  of  producing  it  in  much  greater  quantity,  and  propor- 
tionately diminishing  its  cost.  After  many  years  of  patient  experiment- 
ing, this  process  was  happily  invented  by  Mr.  Bessemer.  As  a  result, 
^teel  can  now  be  produced  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  rates  as  to 
vastly  extend  its  use.  It  has,  in  fact,  for  many  purposes  almost  super- 
seded iron.  Thus  all  those  arts  and  industries,  which  consume  steel, 
have  prospered  and  increased  in  proportion  to  the  cheapness  and  abund- 
ance of  steel. 

And  so  it  will  be  with  agriculture.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  pro- 
•cesses  in  agriculture  are  just  as  capable  of  improvement  as  processes  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel.  Why  should  we  doubt  that  the  same  genius 
for  industry  and  the  same  ability  of  invention  may  be  used  on  the  one 
which  have  already  proved  so  effective  in  the  other  ?  On  this  topic,  Mr. 
Waring  [Elements  of  Apriculture,  pp.  226-227]  truly  says  : 

<*  Much  of  what  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  the  soil  gives  nurtri- 
ment  to  the  plant  has  been  learned  by  the  bringing  together  of  many  ex- 
periments and  studying  them  by  the  light  of  what  chemistry  has  taught. 
This  knowledge  is  of  great  value,  and  is  sufficient  to  form  the  foundation 
of  a  truly  scientific  agriculture.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  much 
more  is  yet  to  be  learned,  and  that  we  are  still  very  far  from  knowing  all 
that  we  must  know  of  the  use  of  manures,  the  function  of  the  soil,  and 
the  growth  of  plants.  Practice  and  science  have  combined  to  show  ns 
how  all  soils  may  be  raised  to  a  high,  possibly  to  the  highest  state  of  fer- 
tility, and  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  crops  and  manures 
shows  how  we  may  best  maintain  its  good  condition.'' 
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In  order  to  foster  as  much  as  possible  this  development  and  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  processes,  it  will  be  necessary  for  society,  that  is,  the 
State,  to  provide  means  by  which  experiments  can  be  carried  on  looking 
to  this  end.  It  may  be  said  that  we  should  depend  on  individual  activ- 
ity to  realize  the  progress  spoken  of  above.  It  will  then  come  to  pass  as 
it  does  in  most  other  branches  of  science.  I  am  far  from  denying  the 
value  of  these  private  experiments.  They  have  done  much ;  they  will  do 
much  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  But  agricultural  experiments 
are,  in  their  nature,  expensive ;  they  require  the  co-operation  of  several 
men,  specialists  in  various  departments  of  science.  It  is  extremely  rare 
Co  see  combined  in  one  individual  all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  carry 
on  and  carry  out  a  complete  series  of  agricultural  experiments.  In  the< 
first  place,  there  is  needed  a  man  theoretically  and  practically  skilled  in 
Harming^ ;  in  the  second  place,  a  competent  botanist  and  entomologist ;  ill 
the  third  place,  a  zoologist,  one  who  understands  the  habits  and  natures 
of  animals,  and  is  familiar  with  their  care ;  in  the  fourth  place,  a  chemist 
well  qualified  in  theory  and  skilled  in  practice,  who  may  be  able  to  trace 
the  influence  of  each  constituent  in  the  soil.  In  the  organism  of  the  plant, 
and  to  provide  such  artificial  fertilizers  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
crop  may  demand ;  last  of  all,  there  must  be  a  well  equipped  and  thor- 
oughly appointed  laboratory,  where  these  researches  may  be  carried  on, 
and  an  experimental  farm,  for  use  to  the  same  end,  so  they  may  be  com- 
pleted to  exact  and  practical  ends. 

To  the  above,  also,  should  be  added  the  element  of  time,  since  farming 
experiments  to  be  conclusive  must  be  carried  through  a  long  series  of 
years.  This  is  necessary  to  allow  the  variation  of  the  seasons  and  the 
peculiarities  of  climate  and  locality,  so  important  in  their  influence  on 
the  growing  crops,  to  enter  as  an  important  factor  into  final  conclusions. 

From  this  summary  we  see  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  individual 
and  desultory  effort  ever  to  attain  such  results  as  will  be  of  the  highest 
and  most  enduring  worth. 

It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State  to  take  charge  of  such  a 
series  of  experiments,  so  eminently  adapted  to  increase  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  thus  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  citizens. 

Such  an  experimental  station  evidently  should  be  established  in  connec- 
tion with  institutions  already  endowed  for  giving  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  two  institutions  would  thus  be  mutually 
belpful,  and  to  a  certain  extent  each  would  supplement  the  work  of 
the  other.  The  Indiana  Agricultural  College  stands  ready  to  offer  an  ex- 
perimental farm  and  a  partially  equipped  laboratory  for  the  use  of  such  a 
station.     If  the  State  will  only  do  its  part  by  providing  for  the  current 
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expenses  of  the  station,  Indiana  could  at  once  start  out  into  practica 
work,  and  might  soon  come  to  the  front  among  those  States  which  have 
already  undertaken  this  kind  of  work. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  those  States  of  our  own  nation  which  have 
established  the  best  stations  of  this  kind  are  two,  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  least  interested  in  agricultural  matters,  and  to  derive  the 
least  benefit  from  them;  States  which  are  rather  devoted  to  manufac- 
tures than  to  agriculture.  They  are  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
For  several  years  these  enterprising  States,  alive  to  the  interests  of  their 
farmers,  have  had  agricultural  stations  in  active  operation,  and  already 
from  the  practical  results  obtained  have  derived  the  greatest  benefits  from 
them. 

For  how  much  the  greater  reason  should  Indiana,  standing,  according 
to  her  size,'  first  among  the  agricultural  States,  thus  aid  and  encourage 
her  farmers  ? 

We  may  now  very  properly  inquire,  "  In  what  respects  would  an  agr 
cultural  station  in  Indiana  provd  beneficial  ? 

I  answer,  first,  by  encouraging  the  spirit  of  scientific  farming,  by  se- 
curing positive  results.  Scientific  farming  is  that  in  which  the  aggregate 
of  the  effects  produced  can  be  predetermined  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
causes  in  operation. 

The  scientific  farmer  therefore  is  one  who  seeks  to  estimate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  causes  which  make  his  fields  fertile,  or  which  diminish  their 
fertility  so  that  he  may  increase  the  one  and  lessen  the  other.  The  agri- 
cultural station  is  the  only  place  where  these  quantitative  processes  can 
be  carried  on.  In  it  are  estimated  the  kind  and  weight  of  fertilizer,  the 
constituents  of  the  soil,  and  the  character  and  amount  of  the  producL  In 
it  are  estimated  the  effects  produced  on  animals  by  definite  weights  of 
different  kinds  of  food,  what  kinds  are  most  active  in  producing  fat, 
what  milk,  and  what  muscle.  To  illustrate  the  value  of  such  work  as  that 
just  indicated,  I  may  cite  a  point  from  my  own  experience.  About 
three  years  ago  I  made  an  attempt  to  determine  the  value  of  different 
qualities  of  food  upon  the  constitution  of  milk.  All  my  time  which 
could  be  spared  from  instruction  was  consumed  in  making  the  analyses 
There  was  no  one  to  weigh  accurately  the  food  given  to  each  animal ;  in 
fact,  there  was  no  provision  whatever  at  our  barn  for  doing  such  work. 
A  rough  attempt,  indeed,  was  made  to  control  the  kind  and  amount  of 
food,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  scientific  purposes.  Finally, 
after  nearly  a  hundred  analyses  had  been  made,  I  was  forced,  for  lack  of 
proper  provision  for  correct  experiment,  to  give  up  the  work.  It  is  true 
that  some  valuable  facts  were  determined  by  my  work.  The  average 
properties  of  good  western  milk  were,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first 
time  determined  in  so  large  a  number  of  experiments.    The  differences 
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in  the  milk  of  different  cows  and  different  breeds,  when  subjected  to  the 
same  conditions  of  life  were  also  detected.  Finally  the  character  of  the 
milk,  when  drawn  at  different  times  of  the  day,  was  determined.  Bat 
the  main  object  of  research,  viz.,  the  effects  of  different  foods  on  the  total 
quantity  of  milk,  the  per  cent,  of  fat,  the  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  the  per 
cent,  of  casein  remained  undetermined. 

When  proper  scientific  experiments  are  carried  on,  the  farmer  soon  be- 
comes interested  in  them  for  their  own  sake,  aside  from  the  dollars  and 
cents  they  put  in  his  own  pocket.  His  work  then  is  no  longer  a  drudgery 
to  him.     It  becomes,  first,  a  pleasure,  and  afterwards  an  inspiration. 

Prof.  Atwater,  [Report  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture]  on  this  topic, 
says,  '*That  the  European  experiment  stations  save  directly  more  money 
than  they  cost  is  shown  by  the  willingness  with  which  the  farmers  them- 
selves pay  their  share  of  the  sums  needful  to^support  them  ;  and  yet  this 
advantage  is  very  slight  in  comparison  with  that  which  results  from  the 
interest  they  awaken  in  science  and  the  additions  they  make  to  the  sum 
of  our  knowledge.  He  who  has  shared  in  the  labors  of  the  stations,  has 
seen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  workers  there  for  the  science  they  are  culti- 
vating ;  has  observed  the  eagerness  with  which  the  results  of  the  work 
are  received  by  the  farmers,  among  whom  the  work  is  done,  has  noticed 
how  these  results  are  applied  to  practice,  and  has  then  compared  the  cul- 
ture of  the  soil  and  the  crops  raised  there  with  those  where  science  is  less 
fostered,  will  be  well  persuaded  of  their  value." 

In  the  second  place  the  agricultural  station  will  prove  immediately  and 
directly  profitable  by  controlling  the  sale  of  fertilizers  and  seeds.  I  think 
I  may  safely  say  that  in  the  matter  of  fertilizers  alone,  such  a  station 
would  save  the  farmers  of  Indiana  annually  fifty  times  its  cost.  If  I  had 
space  here  to  show  you  some  of  the  figures,  which  tell  the  sad  story  of 
adulteration  of  fertilizers,  you  would  be  astonished. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  in  this  State  to  stand  between  the  cupidit3r 
of  the  seller  and  the  credulity  of  the  buyer.  We  will  never  know  how 
much  fine  sand  and  pulverized  clay  has  been  disposed  of  in  Indiana  in 
the  last  few  years  under  the  high-sounding  names  of  *'  superphosphates," 
*<bone  flour,"  '*best  bone  meal,"  "blood  fertilizers,"  etc.  In  one 
instance,  in  Jefferson  county,  on  a  farm  adjoining  my  father's,  a  ton  of 
bone  dust  had  to  be  returned  to  the  dealer  because  it  contained  so  much 
hair  and  other  scraps  that  it  would  not  run  through  the  drill. 

In  the  matter  of  seeds  the  affair  is  no  better.  Much  of  the  finer  .seed 
which  is  bought,  as  clover,  timothy,  turnip,  etc.,  either  will  not  sprout, 
or  else  is  adulterated  with  other  seed,  or  with  sand,  so  as  to  be  sometimes 
worse  than  useless.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  highly  practical  aspect 
of  the  question,  see  Prof.  Atwater's  paper,  already  quoted,  and  also  the 
report  of  Prof.  Johnson  pThe  Agricultural  Stations  of  Europe,  tenth  re- 
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port  Sheffield  Scientific  School],  in  which  details,  historical  and  other- 
wise, are  given.  While  in  Berlin  in  1878,  I  attended  a  course  of  lectnres 
by  Prof.  Eichorn,  the  Nestor  of  agricultural  chemists  in  Europe,  in  which 
much  fuller  details  of  the  German  stations  were  given  and  their  highly 
practical  results  set  forth  in  a  striking  manner. 

The  French  government  long  since,  stimulated  Jt>y  the  patient  and 
thorough  researches  of  Boussingault,  saw  the  utility  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture, and  provided  for  its  study  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
first  of  these  stations  were  those  of  Buossingault  in  his  laboratory  in  Paris, 
and  on  his  estates  in  Alsace.  Those  of  Nancy  and  Metz  were  the  first 
tetablished  directly  by  the  government.  At  the  Exposition  of  1878,  one  of 
these  stations  was  on  exhibition.  On  going  from  the  Field  of  Mars,  toward 
the  palace  Trocadero,  this  station  could  be  reached  by  turning  to  the  left 
immediately  after  crossing  the  Pout  de  Jena  and  passing  on  to  a  small  en- 
closure in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  grounds.  Here  was  an  ex- 
perimental farm  on  a  small  scale,  with  various  crops  in  process  of  growth* 
Each  square  was  marked  with  the  kind  of  growth  and  of  the  fertilizer 
employed  whenever  one  had  been  used.  Thus,  at  a  glance,  the  observer 
could  detect  the  apparent  effect  of  different  fertilizers  on  the  different 
kinds  of  growing  crops. 

Near  by  was  a  fully  equipped  laboratory,  in  which  all  kinds  of  investi- 
gations relative  to  the  crops,  soil  and  fertilizers  were  going  on.  On  the 
walls  were  tables  of  the  results  of  previous  years*  work,  and  specimens  of 
the  various  products  obtained  under  different  conditions.  In  fact,  every- 
thing necessary  to  complete  investigation  was  provided  and  in  use.  In 
other  parts  of  the  grounds  were  similar  laboratories  especially  devoted  to 
the  sugar  and  tobacco  industries. 

It  will  depend  much  on  the  action  of  your  honorable  body  whether 
Indiana  is  to  have  such  a  station,  I  have  only  tried  briefly,  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  has  permitted,  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  you. 
By  your  combined  efforts  we  will  be  able  to  secure  the  ^tablishment  of  . 
this  institution  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  thus  encourage  scientific 
fanning,  secure  series  of  valuable  experiments  and  protect  the  farming 
community  against  gigantic  frauds.  Surely  this  is  a  work  worth  accom^ 
plishing,  and  one  which  will  draw  to  its  support  every  person  really  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  agriculture.  When  it  is  fully  accomplished, 
we  will  see  in  this  State  a  closer  relation  of  science  to  agriculture,  which 
wiU  be  for  the  advantage  of  both,  and  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth. 
Let  us  unite,  therefore,  to  accomplish  this  end.  I  hope  to  see  this  body 
take  such  official  action  in»this  matter  as  will  bring  the  whole  subject  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly,  and  provide  every  member  .of  it  with  such 
documents  as  shall  secure  his  active  support.    I  will  close  this  address  by 
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showing  somewhat   particularly  the  peculiar  relations  of  some  of  the 
sciences  to  agriculture. 

METBOBOLOOT. 

Next  to  the  soil,  climate  and  the  weatfur  are  the  most  important  factors 
which  enter  into  the  agricultural  problem.  The  science  which  studies 
these  phenomena,  discloses  the  laws  which  govern  them  and  foretells 
their  occurrence,  is  called  meteorology^  The  weather  not  only  makes  crops, 
but  it  may  also  ruin  them.  To  be  able  to  know  the  state  of  the  weather 
forty-eight,  or  even  twenty-four,  hours  in  advance  would  save  many 
a  dollar  annually  to  every  farmer.  It  is  true  that  an  ancient  writer 
has  said,  '*In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  with- 
hold not  thy  hand*''  But  we  must  remember  this  was  written  be- 
fore the  days  of  the  signal  service  and  modern  science.  The  farmer, 
warned  of  an  approaching  storm,  would  not  cut  down  six  acres  of  grass  in 
the  morning  to  have  it  soaked  with  the  rain  in  the  afternoon.  With  forty- 
eight  hours  warning  he  could  complete  the  planting  of  a  field  before  the 
rain,  instead  of  having  to  leave  off  in  the  middle  of  the  work  and  then 
leave  the  other  half  without  the  benefit  of  the  rain.  With  such  a  warn- 
ing he  could  secure  a  field  of  ripened  wheat  and  save  it  from  being  pros- 
trated by  the  wind  or  torn  in  shreds  by  the  hail.  In  fact  there  is  scarcely 
a  farm  process  that  would  not  be  better  done  or  more  timely  done  could 
the  state  of  the  weather  be  known  in  advance.  The  ancients  fully  real- 
ized the  importance  of  this  matter.  That  agricultural  poet  whom  I  have 
already  quoted  thus  advised  the  Roman  farmers:  "But  before  we  cut 
ap  the  unknown  plain  with  the  plow,  let  us  be  careful  to  foretell  he 
-winds  and  the  varied  manner  of  the  weather."  [Georgics.  Lib.  I., 
50-52.] 

As  in  ancient  times  so  still  do  we  gain  a  good  idea  of  the  coming 
weather  by  observing  the  moon  and  sun,  wind  and  cloud.  Farmers  now 
as  then  "  pray  for  moist  summers  and  dry  winters*  Corn  is  made  joyous 
and  the  field  glad  in  the  wintry  dust."  [Ibid,  100-102.]  A  circle  round 
the  sun  *' betokens  a  great  storm  for  farmers  and  for  the  sea."  Before 
sunrise  rays  shooting  up  through  the  clouds  indicate  hail.  "  If  the  sun 
is  spotted  on  rising  or  especially  if  half  his  disc  be  hidden  by  a  cloud  a 
showery  day  may  be  expected."     [Ibid,  441-442.] 

« An  azure  color  of  the  sky  at  sunset  threatens  rain."  **A  spotted 
sunset  warns  of  storms."  "If  the  sun  both  rise  and  set  clear  you  need 
not  be  frightened  by  clouds  during  the  day."  Such  are  some  of  the  indi- 
cations which  Virgil  tells  us  were  derived  from  the  sun. 

Respecting  the  moon  we  learn  from  the  same  author  that  a  red  color  o 
the  moon  indicated  wind,  **  vento  semper  rubet  aurea  Phabe,^* 
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If  the  new  moon  rose  and  set  clear  on  the  fourth  day  all  that  month 

» 

would  be  pleasant  and  free  from  rain. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  many  of  the  signs  of  the  weather  which  were  re- 
lied on  two  thousand  years  ago  are  still  considered  valid  at  the  present 
day.  We  are  still  able  to  judge  by  the  sun,  the  wind»  the  cloud  and  the 
rainbow,  while  all  of  you  have  heard  the  weather-wise  predict  the  weather 
for  the  month  from  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  about  the  fourth 
day,  just  as  was  done  so  long  ago.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
it  is  still  now,  as  it  was  then,  somewhat  uncertain  to  prophesy  from  these 
phenomena,  either  singly  or  collectively ;  and  especially  is  it  likely  that 
"  all  signs  will  fail  in  dry  weather," 

Quite  in  contrast  with  the  interest  exhibited  by  the  Romans  in  this 
matter  was  the  apathy  which  prevailed  concerning  them  no  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  Speaking  of  this  topic  and  that  time  Liebig  [Einleitun^ 
7ur  Agricul.  Chemie,  9th  Aufiag.,  ss.  4  and  5]  says:  **  No  attention  was 
paid  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  its  height  above  the  sea,  the  yearly  mean 
of  rain-fall,  the  rain-fall  of  different  seasons  of  the  year,  the  respective 
number  of  fair  and  cloudy  days,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  and  of 
the  different  seasons,  the  extreme  of  temperature;  no  regard  was  had  for 
the  physical,  chemical  and  geognostic  properties  of  the  soil." 

Since  the  time  spoken  of  by  Liebig,  however,  quite  a  revolution  has 
taken  place  with  respect  to  these  things.  Every  civilized  government 
has  Instituted  a  thorough  system  of  meteorological  observations  taken  at 
different  stations  and  representing  the  mean  of  the  whole  country.  These 
observations,  it  is  true,  were  first  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  commerce, 
but  they  are  far  more  likely  in  the  end  to  prove  a  greater  benefit  to 
farmers.  As  a  result  of  this,  agricultural  stations  generally  have  under- 
taken similar  series  of  observations,  whose  data  can  be  added  to  those  of 
the  signal  service  proper.  We  are  thus  collecting  materials  which  will 
serve  in  a  few  years  as  an  indespensable  aid  in  determining  the  climatic 
influences  on  growing  crops.  With  the  first  of  this  year  we  begin  such 
a  series  of  observations  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  Indiana.  These, 
of  course,  can  be  supplemented  by  the  observations  of  the  signal  stations 
in  this  city. 

But  two  stations  of  this  kind  are  not  enough  for  as  large  a  State  as  Indi- 
ana. At  least  two  more  should  be  established,  one  in  the  southern  and 
one  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State. 

If  the  authorities  of  Hanover  College  and  of  a  college  in  Fort  Wayne 
could  be  induced  to  do  this  work  it  would  add  largely  to  the  value  of 
the  statistics.  Doubtless  they  would  gladly  do  so  were  the  apparatus 
furnished  them,  and  this  the  State  could  supply  at  a  trifling  expense. 

While  I  anticipate  that  the  chief  value  of  these  stations  to  agriculture 
will  be  found  in  the  careful  scientific  study  of  the  influence  of  latitude. 
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temperature,  rain-fall,  &c.,  on  the  products  of  the  soil,  yet  I  do  not  de- 
spair of  the  l|tility  of  What  I  spoke  of  in  the  first  part  of  this  section,  viz : 
the  foretelling  of  the  weather.  And  here  I  will  say,  with  as  much  em- 
phasis as  plain  statement  can  imply,  that  I  regard  the  predictions  of  the 
so-called  weather  prophets  like  Tice  and  others  of  that  ilk,  as  too  prepos- 
terous to  merit  contradiction.  And  yet  these  vagaries  of  monomaniacs 
receive  a  quite  general  credence.  People  might  just  as  well  fix  their 
meteorological  faith  to  the  predictions  of  the  Patent  Medicine  Almanac. 
But  it  is  quite  different  with  a  scientifically  conducted  signal  service. 
The  area  of  low  pressure  sent  by  telegraph  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  show  the  directions  of  the  winds.  The  telegraph  also  shows  in 
what  direction  these  areas  are  moving,  and  the  anemometer  tells  the  rate 
of  their  progress.  These  data,  in  connection  with  the  temperature,  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  degree  of  saturation  of  the  air  furnished  by 
the  hygrometer,  give  almost  absolute  data  for  predicting  the  kind  of 
weather. 

We  should  remember,  too,  that  the  signal  service  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  that  the  maximum  of  scientific  skill  has  by  no  means  been  reached 
in  the  interpretation  of  its  data.  But  in  spite  of  its  infancy  and  conse- 
quent lack  of  perfection  its  predictions  are  already  quite  reliable  and  re- 
ceive everywhere  a  due  amount  of  credence. 

It  is  true  also  that  storms  which  are  vast  in  extent  can  be  more  cer- 
tainly and  sooner  predicted  than  those  merely  local.  But  with  the  increase 
of  signal  stations  even  the  latter  will  be  foretold  with  almost  absolute 
certainty. 

Then  the  next  difficulty  which  science  has  to  remove  will  be  the  one 
connected  with  the  distribution  of  these  indications  among  farming  com- 
munities. The  merchant  in  the  city,  at  breakfast,  glances  at  the  Jndica' 
lions  in  his  morning  paper,  and  in  accordance  with  their  predictions, 
either  takes  his  umbrella  to  his  office  with  him  or  else  leaves  it  at  home. 
But  the  farmer  in  the  country  has  not  this  opportunity  of  deciding 
whether  to  cut  his  field  of  clover  or  not  in  the  morning,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  getting  the  product  under  cover  before  night.  This  is  not  a 
proper  place  to  discuss  the  means  by  which  this  information  is  to  be  con- 
veyed. It  could  be  easily  done  by  the  telephone  and  fourth  of  July  flag- 
staff. Danger  signals  of  an  approaching  storm  could  easily  be  placed  so 
tliat  they  could  be  seen  by  every  farmer  in  Indiana  before  beginning  his 
day's  work.  Or  instead  of  the  flag-staff,  signal  guns  might  be  employed, 
and  gunpowder  and  cannon  thus  be  trained  to  serve  the  arts  of  peace  in- 
stead of  the  furies  of  war.  It  will  be  enough  to  affirm  now  that  whenever 
Indiana  sees  fit  to  go  to  even  a  moderate  outlay,  science  stands  ready  to 
put  every  farmer  in  the  State  en  rapport  with  the  signal  office  in  Wash- 
ington. 
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BIOLOGY. 

That  part  of  biology  which  I  shall  mention  as  peculiarly  beneficial  to 
agriculture  has  reference  to  the  study  of  domestic  and  useful  animals, 
and  the  laws  of  their  variation  and  improvement.  I  am  aware  that  this 
theme,  in  a  strictly  etymological  sense,  does  not  fall  under  the  head  of 
agriculture ;  but  by  immemorial  usage,  it  has  become  a  part  of  agricul- 
ture, since  every  farmer  makes  use  of  animals  in  doing  the  work  of  his 
farm,  and  is  also,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  keeper  of  herds  and  flocks. 
Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  improve  the  character  or  quality  of  his  do- 
mestic animals  proves  of  immediate  or  ultimate  advantage  to  the  farmer. 

In  this  way  the  science  of  biology  in  its  special  branches  of  varicUicm^ 
heredity  and  natural  and  intentional  selection  has  been  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  agriculture.  As  with  the  other  sciences  so  with  this,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  good  which  it  has  already  done  is  but  a  beginning  of  what 
it  will  eventually  accomplish.  Science  has  shown  that  every  species,  and 
in  fact,  every  variety  has  an  inherent  power  of  variability.  It  thus 
happens  that  the  individuals  of  the  same  species  or  race,  while  they  have 
a  close  resemblance  to  one  another,  are  not  exactly  alike.  Even  the 
offspring  of  the  same  parents,  when  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  of 
existence,  as  in  the  case  of  twins  or  polygenesis,  are  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other.  This  variation  from  the  type  may  be  greater  or  less ; 
usually  it  is  very  slight.  Sometimes  it  is  so  great  that  it  is  called  a  mon- 
strosity. By  crossing  different  species,  to  produce  hybrids,  as  in  the  case 
of  mules  and  hinnies,  a  progeny  is  produced  in  which  the  variation  from 
the  parent  forms  is  more  marked.  Hybrids  often  seem  to  possess  char- 
acters which  are  almost  a  mean  of  those  possessed  by  their  parents,  while 
often  also  by  a  certain  prepotency  of  generative  force  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  progenitors,  the  hybrid  is  attracted  to  otie  or  the  other  of  the 
species  from  which  it  is  produced.  But  this  variabilit)f  in  animals  would 
prove  of  little  use  to  man  were  it  not  for  another  principle,  the  law  of 
heredity,  which  science  has  also  discovered  and  formulated.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  offspring  varies  more  or  less  from  the  parent,  it  is  equally 
true  and  equally  as  important  that  there  is  also  a  greater  or  less  resemb- 
lence  between  them.  From  this  it  happens  that  there  is  always  a  tend- 
ency for  the  parent  to  transmit  to  the  offspring  those  peculiarities  which 
are  its  distinguishing  marks.  Let  us  combine  now  with  the  two  foregoing 
principles,  viz :  variabtliiy  and  heredity,  that  of  selection^  and  we  have  the 
basis  of  the  improvements  of  breeds,  upon  which  every  scientific  farmer 
acts.  Science,  in  the  last  few  years,  has,  as  thoroughly  as  time  and  op- 
portunity have  permitted,  investigated   the  phenomena  of  variabilityy 
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heredity  and  selection,  and  as  a  result  the  practical  man  has  now  at  his 
disposal  a  vast  array  of  facts,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  wholly  un- 
known to  hini. 

Many  of  the  causes  of  variation  have  been  discovered.  Chief  among 
these  known  causes  are  climate  and  conditions  of  life.  Thus,  meteorol- 
ogy again  comes  into  play  as  an  important  factor  in  practical  agriculture. 
Others  are  still  unknown,  but  we  do  not  despair  of  the  discovery  of  many 
of  these.  Heredity  is  a  natural  principle  so  well  known  that  we  are  as- 
tonished only  when  it  fails  to  act.  But  science  has  done  much  to  sort 
out  and  arrange  the  facts  connected  with  its  phenomena,  although  its 
laws  have  not  yet  been  formulated.  Science  has  shown  that  selection  is  a 
universal  principle,  and  that  it  is  of  two  kinds — natural  and  ccnsciouSf 
though  it  is  not  implied  by  this  classification  that  conscious  selection  is 
unnatural.  A  good  general  example  of  conscious  selection  is  the  well 
known  fact  that  breeders  generally  keep  the  finest  animals  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  thus  keep  their  animals  up  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
In  this  way  science,  consciously  or  unconsciously  continually  improves 
the  condition  of  animals. 

A  few  examples,  illustrating  the  topic  under  consideration,  will  serve 
better  than  any  argument  of  my  own  to  show  what  science  may  thus  ac- 
complish. 

EXAMPLES  OF  TARIABILITY,  SELKOTION,  AND  HEBEBITT. 


In  the  horse  conditions  of  life  and  climate  produce  the  greatest  varia- 
tions. Mr.  Charles  Darwin  in  his  classical  work  on  variation  of  domestic 
animals,  gives  some  curious  instances.  Horses  become  *'  greatly  reduced 
in  size  and  altered  in  appearance  by  living  on  mountains  and  islands,  and 
this  is  due  apparently  to  want  of  nutritious  or  varied  food."  [Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication,  American  edition,  page  69.]  The  horse 
can  stand  great  cold.  They  are  found  wild  in  Siberia,  as  far  north  as 
fifty-six  degrees;  also,  where  it  is  very  hot  the  horse  flourishes,  as  in 
Arabia  and  Africa.  A  very  moist  climate  seems  to  be  more  injurious  to 
the  horse  than  extreme  heat  or  cold. 

The  English  race  horse  shows  the  effects  of  selection.  These  horses 
are  descendents  from  the  mingling  of  three  races,  called  Arabs,  Turks 
and  Barbs.  Yet  the  improvement  in  these  horses  has  been  so  marked 
that  when  descendants  from  the  same  stock  of  the  first  generation  com- 
pete in  the  races,  they  are  always  allowed  certain  •  odds.  As  an  example 
of  heredity  in  racers  may  be  mentioned  *'  King  Herod,"  who  gained  in 
prizes  a  million  dollars,  and  was  the  father  of  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  winners.     "  Eclipse,"  another  great  racer,  was  the  father  of  three 
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hundred  and  thirty-four  winners.  A  German  writer  has  asserted  that 
there  is  not  a  successful  racer  on  the  continent  of  Europe  which  has  not 
English  blood  in  his  veins. 

With  respect  to  sheep  equally  as  valuable  data  have  been  collected. 
Quatrefages  [Human  species,  p.  ays :     "  Our  (French)  sheep  on  be- 

ing transferred  to  America  generally  become  acclimatized  without  under- 
going great  change.  Their  fleece,  particularly,  is  retained.  But  on  the 
plains  of  the  Meta  it  is  only  retained  on  condition  of  the  sheep  being 
regularly  shorn.  If  they  are  left  to  themselves  the  wool  becomes  of  a 
felty  nature,  is  detached  in  flakes  and  is  replaced  by  a  short,  stiff  and 
shining  hair.  Under  the  influence  of  this  burning  climate  the  same  indi- 
vidual is  in  turn  a  woolly  and  a  hairy  animal."  A  cold  climate  even  is 
capable  of  producing  wool  on  animals  which  naturally  do  not  have  it. 
Some  "pigs  with  fleece  are  found  in  the  cold  plateaux  of  the  Cordilleras; 
sheep  with  hair  in  the  warm  valleys  of  the  Madeleine,  and  hairless  cattle 
on  the  burning  plains  of  Maraquita."  [Ibid,  p.  226.]  in  the  East  there 
is  a  remarkable  variation  in  sheep,  by  which  a  race  has  been  formed  by 
selections  in  which  the  tail  is  very  long  and  deeply  laid  with  fat,  which 
is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  So  highly  prized  is  this  character  that 
the  animals  are  furnished  with  trucks  on  which  they  drag  their  precious 
tails  about  from  place  to  place.''  [Darwin  Loc.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  lao.] 
The  differences  in  the  texture  of  the  wool  which  markes  some  races,  like 
the  pure  Merinos,  so  valuable,  have  arisen  by  the  combined  influences  of 
climate,  heredity  and  selection,  and  it  is  only  by  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion to  selection  that  the  fineness  of  the  wool  can  be  retained  in  other 
than  the  same  climates  in  which  it  was  at  first  produced.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  variation,  which  by  heredity  and  selection  was  made  to  pro- 
duce a  new  race,  took  place  in  our  own  country.  *'  In  1791  a  ram  lamb 
was  born  in  Massachusetts,  having  short,  crooked  legs  and  a  long  back 
like  a  turnspit  dog.  From  this  one  lamb  the  otter  or  Ancon  semi-mon- 
strous breed  was  raised.  As  these  sheep  could  not  leap  over  the  fences 
it  was  supposed  they  would  be  valuable."  [Darwin  Loc.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p. 
126,]  This  breed,  developed  by  selection,  transmitted  its  character  so 
perfectly  that  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  made  a  special  study  of  it,  never 
heard  of  but  "  one  questionable  case."  When  the  Ancons  were  placed 
in  with  other  sheep  they  would  keep  together,  gradually  separating 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

Another  instance,  also  cited  by  Darwin,  relates  to  the  formation  of  the 
Mauchamp  breed.  Ii^  the  year  1828  a  Merino  ram  lamb  was  born  in 
France  which  was  remarkable  for  its  long,  smooth,  straight  and  silky 

wool. 

In  1833  M.  Graux,  the  owner  of  the  lamb,  had  raised  enough  to  serve 
his  whole  flock,  and  in  a  few  years  more  he  was  able  to  sell  stock  of  his 
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new  breed.    The  wool  is  regarded  so  highly  that  it  brings  25  per  cent» 
more  in  the  market  than  the  best  pure  Merino. 

Variation  also  frequently  manifests  itself  by  producing  changes  in  the 
functions  of  the  animal's  body  or  some  of  its  parts.  These  changes  are 
mostly  due  to  climatic  influences. 

The  Egyptian  goose  brought  to  France  in  1841  by  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire 
is  a  striking  example  of  this.  *<At  first  this  bird  laid  its  eggs  in  Decem- 
ber as  in  its  native  country.  It  raised  its  brood  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and,  consequently,  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances.  In  1844  the 
birds  began  to  lay  in  February ;  in  1845  in  March,  and  in  1846  in  April, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  native  goose."  [Quatrefages  Loc.  cit.,  p.  226.] 
Sometimes  instead  of  climate  other  forces  are  active  in  producing  similar 
results.  Thus :  **  The  wild  sow  litters  but  once  a  year  and  with  only 
six  or  eight  young,  but  when  domesticated  litters  twice  a  year  with  from 
ten  to  fifteen  pigs.  The  fecundity  of  the  Indian  pig  is  seven  times  as 
great  under  domestication  as  in  a  wild  state."     [Ibid,  p.  45.] 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  animals  which  appear  to  be  less 
f  ruitful  when  tamed  than  when  in  the  wild  state. 

I  will  not  multiply  these  examples  further.  Those  who  feel  like  pur- 
suing the  subject  will  find  abundance  of  material,  collected  from 
many  classes  of  animals  and  from  different  parts  of  the  world  in  Darwin's 
work,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

These  examples  show  what  good  results  can  be  accomplished  by  pay- 
ing strict  attention  to  the  laws  which  science  has  already  discovered,  and 
what  progress  we  may  expect  from  further  investigations  in  the  same  line. 
There  seems  to  be  no  more  promising  field  for  developing  the  relation  of 
science  to  agriculture  than  in  the  one  at  which  we  have  just  taken  a 
g:lance.  A  long  series  of  carefully  conducted  scientific  experiments  will 
still  be  needed  before  we  are  able  to  determine  what  sheep  will  give  the 
best  wool  in  our  climate,  what  cows  the  best  milk,  and  what  hogs  the  best 
pork. 

In  fact  there  is  not  a  single  domestic  animal  which,  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  variation  and  careful  crossing  and  selection,  may  not  have  its  na- 
ture better  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  thus  become  more  profitable  to 
the  fanner.     It  is  a  good  work  and  worthy  of  diligent  prosecution. 

BOTANY. 

The  science  of  botany  is  justly  regarded  as  having  a  very  intimate  re 
lation  to  agriculture.  I  have  already  indicated  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
papier  how  a  botanist  may  be  of  great  use  in  an  experimental  station  in 
the  examination  of  seeds.  In  the  seeds  of  varieties,  for  example,  nearly 
allied  to  each  other,  the  seed  may  be  so  nearly  alike  that  a  skilled 
botanist  will  be  required  to  detect  the  difference. 
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Taking  advantage  of  this  similarity,  the  unprincipled  seller  may  mix 
the  seed  of  a  comparatively  worthless  variety  with  one  which  is  highly 
esteemed  and  sell  the  mixture  for  the  best  seed.  Just  as  often  a  dishonest 
grocer  will  mix  coffee  at  thirty  cents  with  coffee  at  forty  cents  and  sell  the 
mixture  for  fifty  cents  a  pound. 

But  the  usefulness  of  botany  to  agriculture  is  not  limited  by  the  single 
use  of  examination  of  seeds.     It  extends  to  a  much  wider  field  of  activity. 

It  is  known  that  all  I  have  said  of  the  variability,  heredity,  crossing 
and  selection  in  animals  is  equally  true  of  plants.  I  will,  therefore,  not 
repeat  here  the  course  of  reasoning  used  there  to  show  the  usefulness  of 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  these  principles  to  the  farmer.  I  will  only  say 
that  as  the  farmer  has  to  deal  rather  with  plants  than  animals  the  argu- 
ments have  proportionately  the  greater  weight  here. 

To  variations  and  selections,  crossing  and  heredity  we  are  indebted  for 
all  the  different  varieties  of  the  cereals  and  other  plants  which  make 
them  so  well  adapted  to  the  different  countries  and  climates  in  which 
they  grow.  As  in  the  case  of  animals,  I  can  best  illustrate  this  by  a  few 
examples. 

YABIATION,  ETO.,  IN  WHEAT. 

'*  The  Abbe  Tessier  sowed  autumn  wheat  in  the  spring.  Of  a  hundred 
seeds  which  germinated  only  four  ripened  their  seed.  One  hundred 
seeds  of  this  crop  (also  sown  in  the  spring)  produced  fifty  fertile  plants. 
In  the  third  generation  the  whole  hundred  seeds  ripened.  An  inverse 
experiment  produced  similar  results."  [Quatrefages  Loc.  cit.,  p.  226, 
and  Darwin  Loc.  cit.,  vol.  I.,  p.  3S0.] 

The  fact  that  good  seed  tends  to  produce  good  crops  has  been  known 
from  the  earliest  times.  Darwin  states  that  the  careful  selection  of  seed 
corn  was  recommended  in  ancient  times  by  Calumella  and  Celsus,  and  es- 
pecially Virgil,  who  says  in  his  Georgics  : 

*  *  I*  re  seen  the  largest  seeds  tho*  viewed  with  care 
Degenerate  unless  th'  indnstrious  hand 
Did  yearly  cnll  the  largest/' 

Wheat  has  been  cultivated  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  without 
doubt  the  principles  of  selection  have  been  practiced  from  the  first.  It 
is  thus  probable  that  the  limit  of  perfection,  as  far  as  selection  is  con- 
cerned, has  long  since  been  reached.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  wheat  of  the  present  day  does  not  appear  any  finer  than  wheat  from 
Egypt  raised  three  thousand  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  when  we  compare 
our  present  wheat  with  some  which  was  raised  in  Switzerland  during  the 
neolithic  period,  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  we  are  able  to 
see  that  the  variety  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  seeds  are  both 
larger  now  and  more  numersous  in  the  ear. 


*       ■  '    ■   '    " 
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The  chief  value  of  selections,  therefore,  at  the  present  time  is  to  pre- 
serve the  high  standard  reached,  while  the  botanist  and  experimenter  must 
depend  on  crossing  and  accidental  variations  for  the  genesis  of  new  vari- 
eties better  suited  to  any  given  conditions  of  life.  Nevertheless,  exist- 
ing varieties  can  be  gradually  acclimatized  when  taken  to  a  strange  coun- 
try. In  Sierra  Leone  where  wheat  was  first  sown  it  nearly  all  ran  to  leaf. 
The  ears  were  few  and  poorly  filled.  When  the  seeds  of  this  crop  were 
sown  many  failed  to  germinate,  but  others  grew  and  were  much  more 
fertile  than  the  first  crop.  After  a  few  years  the  wheat  became  as  fertile 
as  in  its  native  country. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  acclimatization  in  plants  is 
afforded  by  the  crysanthemum.  This  plant,  which  is  now  so  commonly 
seen,  came  originally  from  China.  "  Introduced  into  Ii'rance  in  1790, 
it  flourished  there  and  produced  fruit  which  it  was  unable  to  ripen,  so 
that  commerce  alone  supplied  gardeners  with  the  necessary  seed  for  more 
than  sixty  years.  In  1852  a  few  plants  were  observed  to  flower  and  to 
fruit  sooner  than  the  others.  The  seed  ripened,  and  France  now  pro- 
duces all  the  seed  which  she  requires.''    [Quatrefages  Loc.  cit.,  p.  224,] 

Variation  in  the  one  species  of  cabbage  has  been  most  remarkable.  By 
careful  selection  nearly  fifty  races  have  been  produced  and  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  varieties,  extending  all  the  way  from  the  full-headed 
kind  to  the  cauliflower. 

In  high  northern  regions  the  summers  are  short  and  the  days  long,  and 
all  kinds  of  crops  grow  there  faster  than  in  temperate  climates  where  the 
days  are  shorter  and  the  summers  longer. 

In  South  Germany  barley  will  grow  and  ripen  in  four  and  a  half  to  five 
months;  while  in  Lapland  and  Finland  the  same  process  is  accom- 
plished in  two  months. 

Our  common  com,  as  is  well  known,  in  Minnesota  has  six  weeks  less 
time  to  mature  than  in  Southern  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  yet  it  soon 
adapts  Itself  to  the  changed  conditions.  But  if  seed  were  taken  from 
Kentucky  and  planted  in  Minnesota,  but  few  stalks  would  mature  their 
seed  the  first  year.  Perhaps  three  or  four  years  would  be  required  for  it 
to  become  perfectly  acclimated.  Thus  by  easy  inference  we  see  that 
where  it  is  feared  that  frost  will  come  too  early  in  the  fall  it  would  be 
wise  in  the  farmer  to  bring  his  seed  each  year  from  the  North,  and  thus 
grow  a  crop  which  will  ripen  two  or  three  weeks  sooner  than  the  accli- 
mated plants. 

By  thoroughly  trying  experiments  like  these  at  our  possible  agriculture 
station  botany  may  prove  of  immense  advantage,  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State. 

Bnt  I  will  not  attempt  here  to  show  all  the  relations  which  botany  holds 
to  agriculture.    There  are  a  dozen  directions  in  Which  its  lines  of  useful 
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force  operate,  and  it  would  be  wiser  to  leave  a  complete  exposition  of  the 
subject  to  the  professional  botanist,  who  would  bring  to  the  task  a  richness 
of  knowledge  and  facility  of  expression  which  would  place  the  subject 
in  a  much  stronger  setting  than  I  have  been  able  to  give  it. 

BNTOMOLOOT. 

One  of  the  numerous  difficulties  which  adds  to  the  burdens  of  the  agri- 
cnlturist  is  the  fight  which  he  is  constantly  compelled  to  carry  on  against 
injurious  insects.  Almost  every  year  he  is  compelled  to  engage  in  an  un- 
equal contest  with  the  potato  bug,  the  fly,  the  weavil,  the  caterpillar 
and  the  borers  of  his  fruit  trees,  while  at  intervals  the  locust,  the  army 
worm  and  the  grasshopper  pour  over  his  fields  with  resistless  power.  It 
is  the  province  of  the  entomologist  to  study  the  habits  and  methods  of  re- 
production of  these  injurious  insects  and  to  provide  some  way  to  arrest 
their  almost  marvelous  fertility. 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  but  much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  useless  for  a  farmer  to  fight 
potato  bugs  in  his  field  while  they  are  left  to  increase  unmolested  in  the 
field  of  his  neighbor.  Action  against  insects  must  be  concerted  and  in- 
telligent to  be  effective.  Bushwhacking  and  guerilla  warfore  can  never 
accomplish  anything  more  than  a  local  result.  The  campaign  to  be  effec- 
tive must  be  regular,  with  full  equipments  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  ground  to  be  fought  over  and  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  forces 
of  the  enemy. 

The  farmer  looks  to  the  entomologist  to  direct  him  in  the  campaign 
and  furnish  him  all  needful  information. 

With  such  scientific  aid  he  should  not  despair  of  eventually  freeing  his 
fields  of  these  insignificant  but  destructive  pests  which  now  cause  him  sa 
much  loss  and  trouble. 

0HEMI8TBT. 

Chemistry  has  always  been  regarded  as  that  science  which  bears  the 
most  intimate  relation  to  science,  and  it  may  seem  strange  that  I  should 
feel  disposed  to  question  that  opinion.  Yet  in  spite  of  my  prejudice  for 
that  science  candor  compels  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  regard  it  as  bein^ 
in  every  respect  the  most  important  of  sciences  in  its  relations  to  the 
practical  work  of  the  farm. 

Chemistry  has  been  regared  by  some  as  the  philosopher's  stone  which 
should  turn  all  the  forces  of  the  soil  into  gold  without  much  aid  from  the 
farmer. 

Because  it  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  of  the  constituents  of 
the  crops  it  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  solve  every  problem  connected 
with  practical  agriculture.     For  these  and  various  other  reasons  the  value 
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of  chemistry  to  agriculture  has  been  greatly  overestimated.  Much  of  the 
disappointment  at  the  results  of  chemical  methods  and  much  of  the  ill- 
will  which  chemistry  has  thereby  received  from  practical  farmers  have 
arisen  from  this  cause. 

Chemistry  alone  will  not  do  everything  for  the  farm,  but  when  its  work 
is  properly  combined  with  the  work  of  some  of  the  other  sciences,  nota- 
bly those  I  have  mentioned,  it  first  acquires  its  full  value.  Chemistry,  in 
one  sense,  is  the  most  important  science  which  is  made  to  do  work  in 
agriculture  stations,  because  its  work  is  most  continuous,  most  laborious 
and  most  expensive. 

I  have  already  in  a  paper  [Indiana  Board  Agri.,  p.  109,  1876]  in  your 
proceedings  and  under  the  head  of  Stations  shown  the  chief  ways  in  which 
chemistry  is  made  subservient  to  agriculture,  and  it  is  not  necessary  even 
to  give  a  summary  of  them  here.  But  lest  I  seem  to  value  it  too  lightly^ 
I  will  say  that  its  methods  are  indispensable  to  the  work  of  the  station. 
For  an  Experiment  Station  without  its  chemist  would  be  Hamlet  with 
Hamlet's  part  omitted.  But  as  you  may  readily  believe  thi«  would  be 
no  greater  mutilation  of  the  work  of  the  great  dramatist  than  should 
Hamlet's  part  alone  be  given  and  all  the  others  left  out.  For  agricul- 
ture, scientifically  treated,  has  not  only  its  Hamlet  but  its  King  and 
Queen,  its  Laertes  and  Horatio,  its  Lord  Chamberlain  and  its  Ophelia. 
And  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  also  that  it  has  its  grave-digger,  and 
let  us  all  combine  to  give  him  plenty  of  work  by  killing  oflf  all  narrow 
prejudice  and  unreasonable  dogma,  all  foolish  theories  and  absurd  ex- 
pectations, and  have  him  bury  deeper  than  the  sub-soil  plow  shall  turn 
the  soil  or  tiling  tunnel  the  field  everything  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
science  in  its  efforts  to  promote  the  progress  of  agriculture. 

H.  W.  WiLEy. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

WEALTH. 


BY  E.  B.  WHITE,  PRBSIDRNT  OF  PUKDUX  UNIVERSITY.* 


The  chief  source  of  agricultural  wealth  is  the  ferHUiy  of  the  soil,  tl&e 
productiveness  of  the  land.  Other  things  being  equal,  land  that  pro« 
duces  most  is  of  the  highest  value.  Of  several  farms,  similar  in  other 
respects,  the  one  that  yields  the  largest  return  for  a  given  amount  of 
labor  will  command  the  highest  rental  and  sell  at  the  highest  price. 
When  the  same  kinds  of  products  are  raised,  their  quantity  and  quality 
will  determine  the  comparative  productiveness  of  land;  but  the  above 
statement  also  holds  good  when  the  value  produced  is  compared.  It  is 
not  necessary,  for  example,  that  one  farm  produce  more  wheat  per  acre 
than  another  to  have  a  higher  productive  power.  If  a  given  amount  of 
labor  expended  on  it  yields  a  higher  return  in  money  than  the  same 
amount  of  labor  yields  on  the  other,  whatever  the  products  raised,  it  has 
a  higher  value. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  when  the  productiveness  of  two  farms  are 
equal,  their  comparative  value  will  depend  in  a  degree  on  the  cost  of 
tillage.  Other  things  equal,  land  that  requires  the  leiist  labor  and  other 
expense  to  cultivate,  is  of  the  highest  value.  But,  as  can  be  readily 
shown,  the  comparative  productiveness  of  two  farms  does  not  determine 
their  proportionate  value.  It  is  asserted  for  illustration,  that  a  farm  that 
will  produce  twice  as  much  wheat  per  acre  as  another  has,  other  things 
being  equal,  twice  as  great  a  value,  and  should  command  tif^ice  as  much 
rent — an  error  into  which  several  writers  on  political  economy  have  fallen. 
The  truth  is,  the  comparative  value  of  land,  for  agricultural  purposes, 
depends  on  the  profits  of  production.  Suppose,  for  example,  that,  with 
a  given  expenditure  in  cultivation,  one  farm  yields  fifteen  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  and  another  thirty  bushels  per  acre ;  suppose,  further, 
that  the  cost  of  tillage  on  each  farm  is  eight  dollars  per  acre,  and  that 
the  price  of  wheat  is  one  dollar  per  bushel,  making  no  allowance  for  the 
interest  on  the  capital  invested,  the  profit  per  acre  yielded  by  the  first 
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arm  is  seven  dollars,  while  the  profit  of  the  second  farm  is  twenty-two 
dollars  per  acre.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  profits  of  tillage  on  the  second 
f  arm  are  more  than  three  times  the  profits  of  the  first.  If  an  equal  inter- 
est be  added  to  the  cost  of  production  in  each  case,  the  per  cent,  of 
profits  in  favor  of  the  second  farm  will  be  greatly  increased.  The  prime 
fact  that  determines  the  relative  value  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes, 
is  the  profit  which  its  cultivation  yields.  I  shall  again  refer  to  this  im- 
portant principle.  It  may  also  be  added  that,  in  determining  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  land,  its  natural  products  are  to  be  considered.  A  supply 
of  timber  for  fuel,  fences  and  buildings,  a  supply  of  stone  for  important 
uses,  water  for  stock,  etc.,  all  add  to  the  value  of  a  farm.  They  are  ele- 
ments of  production,  and  hence  the  elements  of  wealth. 

The  second  source  of  agricultural  wealth  is  the  location^  The  farm  that 
yields  the  largest  crops,  at  a  given  cost  of  tillage,  has  not  necessarily  the 
highest  value.  The  money  value  of  its  crops  in  market  must  be  consid- 
ered. The  cost  of  conveying  farm  products  to  market  enters  into  the  cost 
of  production.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  nearer  the  farm  is  to  mar- 
ket the  higher  will  be  its  value.  This  nearness  must  be  estimated  by 
cost  of  transportation  rather  than  by  distance  in  miles.  Railroads  and 
other  means  of  quick  and  cheap  transportation  have  greatly  reduced  the 
distance  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer — between  the  farm  and 
the  market.  The  same  result  is  secured  by  the  springing  up  of  cities  and 
towns  in  agricultural  regions.  How  much  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State  of  New  York  have  added  to  the  value  of  its  farms.  The  same  is 
true  in  the  West,  where  cities  and  towns  are  affording  a  near  market  for 
farm  products,  and  especially  for  perishable  products  that  can  not  well 
be  shipped  to  distant  points.  A  near  and  varied  market  is  an  important 
source  of  agricultural  wealth.  It  not  only  reduces  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, but  it  fosters  a  varied  tillage  of  the  soil  and  the  utilizing  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  farm.  The  value  of  a  farm  is  also  enhanced  by  the 
privileges,  social,  educational,  moral,  and  religious,  which  the  farmer  can 
enjoy.  If  the  location  of  a  farm  affords  these  advantages,  its  value  will 
thereby  be  increased. 

The  third  source  of  agricultural  wealth  is  population.  An  increase  of 
population,  other  things  being  equal,  increases  the  value  of  the  land. 
This  is  effected  in  several  ways.  An  increase  of  agriculturists  increases 
the  demand  for  land,  and  this,  by  a  well-known  pnnciple  in  political 
economy,  results  in  an  increase  of  price.  An  increase  of  a  non-agricul- 
tnral  population  increases  the  home  market  for  farm  products,  and  es- 
pecially for  those  which  are  perishable.  It  also  creates  a  market  for 
natural  products,  as  timber  and  stone.  An  increase  of  population  reduces 
the  cost  of  roads,  bridges  and  other  public  improvements,  and  hence  re- 
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duces  the  rate  of  taxation.  But  quite  as  much  depends  on  the  character 
of  a  people  as  their  number.  An  intelligent  and  moral  population  not 
only  consumes  more,  but  it  produces  and  saves  more  than  an  ignorant 
and  immoral  population  ;  hence,  whatever  tends  to  increase  the  intelli- 
gence and  moral  worth  of  a  people  enhances  the  production  of  wealth, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  produces  ignorance  and  vice  is  a  destroyer 
of  wealth.  The  higher  the  character  of  a  people,  the  greater  will  be 
their  industry  and  their  wealth. 

The  three  sources  of  wealth  which  we  have  thus  considered,  explain 
the  wonderful  development  of  agricultural  wealth  in  the  west.  It  pos- 
sessed a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility ;  its  natural  facilities  for  water  trans- 
portation were  good,  and  these  have  been  supplemented  by  a  net-work 
of  railroads,  putting  nearly  every  county  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
markets  of  the  seaboard ;  and  then  immigration  from  the  middle  and 
eastern  States,  as  well  as  from  the  Old  World,  has  poured  into  these 
States  an  intelligent,  enterprising  and  comparatively  moral  people. 
Empty  Indiana  of  its  present  population  and  fill  it  with  an  ignorant  and 
thriftless  people,  and  the  decline  in  the  price  of  its  farms  would  be 
marked  and  alarming. 

What  has  been  said  also  suggests  that  the  great  farmers  of  the  west 
have  not  made  their  fortunes  by  hard  labor  alone.  The  native  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil,  the  rapid  growth  of  population,  and  the  multiplication  of 
railroads  and  other  public  improvements,  would  have  made  great  land 
owners  wealthy,  if  they  had  spent  all  their  labor  in  the  improvement  of 
their  farm. 

In  the  light  of  these  statements,  permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  consider 
by  what  means  the  production  of  agricultural  wealth  in  Indiana  is  to  be 
continued  and  enhanced.  The  native  fertility  of  her  soil  has  been  rapidly 
exhausted,  and  her  population  is  now  increasing  at  a  less  rapid  rate 
than  formerly.  Natural  causes  must  now  be  supplemented  by  other 
agencies. 

The  most  obvious  means  of  producing  agricultural  wealth  is  a  skillful 
tillage.  This  first  involves  the  cultivation  of  land  in  the  line  of  the 
highest  production.  If  a  farm  is  best  adapted  to  grazing  or  dairying, 
other  things  being  equal,  it  will  yield  the  largest  return  if  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  If  a  farm  yields  an  average  profit  of  twelve  dollars  an  acre, 
when  planted  in  cotton,  and  only  four  dollars  an  acre  when  planted  in 
corn,  it  is  plain  that  the  greatest  production  will  result  from  the  raising  of 
cotton. 

This  policy  has,  however,  its  limitations.  The  continuous  taxing  of 
the  soil  by  the  raising  of  one  product  rapidly  exhausts  its  fertility  and 
lessens  its  productive  power.  This  is  especially  true  when  one  kind  of 
grain  is  grown  for  a  series  of  years.     There  is  no  principle  of  tillage  bet- 
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ter  established  than  the  necessity  of  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  This 
principle  has  been  fully  recognized  in  sustaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
in  England,  Germany,  and  other  old  countries,  noted  for  skillful  agricul- 
ture. 

An  important  element  in  skilled  tillage  is  a  varied  production.  This 
not  only  includes  a  rotation  of  crops,  but  the  utilizing  of  all  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  farm.  The  annual  product  of  a  farm  is  increased  by  success- 
ful gardening,  the  raising  of  fruits,  large  and  small,  the  raising  of  fowls, 
etc.     A  friend  once  remarked  that  the  hens  of  Ohio  would  sustain  the 

4 

home  and  foreign  mission  work  of  one  of  the  largest  religious  denomina- 
tions of  the  country.  A  reference  to  the  statistics  of  egg  production 
showed  that  he  spoke  intelligently.  I  am  confident  that  the  hens  of  In- 
diana would  sustain  her  churches  more  liberally  than  they  are  now  sus- 
tained. A  varied  production  not  only  utilizes  all  the  resources  of  a  farm, 
but  it  uses  the  varying  capabilities  of  labor,  an  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  wealth.  Children  can  take  care  of  chickens,  gather  eggs, 
pick  berries,  etc.  One  striking  difference  between  agriculture  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Indiana  is  in  the  variety  of  products  raised  by  the  English 
farmer. 

Another  obvious  advantage  in  a  rotation  of  crops  and  a  varied  tillage 
is  the  continuous  employment  they  afford.  A  large  farm,  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  raising  of  wheat,  requires  a  large  number  of  teams  and 
hands  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  the  year.  Two  or  three  hands,  under  a 
system  of  varied  tillage,  will  **  work"  a  large  farm,  employing  nearly  all 
their  time  on  different  crops,  in  the  care  of  stock,  etc. 

A  varied  tillage  also  yields  an  average  annual  profit  more  certainly 

than  a  single  line  of  production.     It  often  happens  that  a  single  crop 

fails,  or  that  there  is  a  surplus  grown  and  prices  are  low.     It  seldom 

happens  that  all  the  resources  of  a  farm  fail,  or  that  prices  are  uniformly 

low.    If  wheat  fails,  wool  may  be  high ;  if  com  fails,  butter  and  cheese 

may  command  a  good  price.    There  is  no  folly  more  suggestive  than  the 

spasmodic  effort  of  some  farmers  to  raise  that  which  happens  to  command 

the  highest  price.     If  wool  is  high  one  or  two  years,  they  invest  all  they 

can  command  in  sheep  ;  if  a  foreign  demand  puts  up  the  price  of  wheat, 

they  sow  wheat  as  widely  as  possible.    The  result  is  such  farmers  usually 

liave  an  abundance  to  sell  when  prices  are  low.     They  are  generally  too 

late !    When  farmers  generally  are  investing  heavily  in  hogs,  it  is  a  good 

thing  to  have  a  good  flock  of  sheep  ;  when  others  are  disgusted  with  hog 

raising,  it  is  wise  to  buy  several  good  breeders.    Pork  is  sure  to  rise  when 

the  supply  is  reduced. 

Another  means  of  wealth  production  is  the  increase  of  the  productive- 
ness of  land  by  fertilizers,  improved  cultivation,  drainage,  etc.  The 
v^lue  of  fertilizers  is  often  underestimated.     The  farmer  finds  that  an  ex- 
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penditare  of  say  two  dollars  per  acre  results  in  an  increase  of  only  four 
bushels  of  wheat  and  eight  bushels  of  corn.  This,  at  first  thought,  seems 
a  small  increase,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  about  one-half  of  this 
is  profit.  An  increase  that  may  be  a  small  per  cent,  of  production  may 
be  A  large  per  cent,  of  profit.  The  fact  to  be  considered  is  that  every 
bushel  of  grain  produced  after  the  cost  of  production  is  met,  is  gain^  and 
this  gain  gives  wealth. 

This  is  shown  in  the  drainage  of  land.  As  a  rule,  the*  most  fertile  por- 
tion of  a  farm  is  that  which  needs  drainage.  For  centuries  it  may  be  it 
has  been  receiving  the  elements  of  plant  growth  from  the  higher  lands 
around  it.  When  drained  and  brought  under  cultivation,  it  may  yield 
twice  as  much  grain  or  grass  as  the  land  that  needs  no  drainage.  An 
acre  of  such  land  is  of  more  value  than  four  acres  of  land  that  produces 
half  of  its  crops.  It  is  thus  seen  that  money  invested  in  draining  may 
produce  a  much  higher  profit  than  money  invested  in  ordinary  land  at 
the  ordinary  price.  There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  land  in 
Indiana  lying  waste  and  uncultivated  on  account  of  an  excess  of  water. 
The  drainage  of  this  land  would  be  a  paying  enterprise.  There  are  also 
many  thousands  of  acres  under  cultivation,  but  giving  a  small  return  be- 
cause the  soil  is  too  wet  and  cold.  The  tile-makers  have  certainly  work 
enough  to  do  in  Indiana. 

Farmers  are  slow  to  see  that  time  and  money  invested  in  increasing 
the  productiveness  of  their  farms  are  better  than  buying  more  land  and 
continuing  the  process  of  **  skimming  "  and  exhausting  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  They  have  so  long  taxed  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  though  it 
were  inexhaustible,  that  they  can  not  realize  that  it  must  receive  as  well 
as  give.  They  are  also  learning  slowly  that  time  and  money  spent  in  im- 
provements that  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  farms  as  homes  are  wealth. 
Shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubbery,  an  orchard  of  choice  fruits,  a 
garden  that  supplies  the  table,  a  cool  spring  or  well  of  water,  good  roads 
and  fences,  and  well  painted  buildings,  add  not  only  to  comfort  and  at- 
tractiveness to  a  home,  but  value  to  a  farm. 

I  have  only  time  to  allude  to  the  most  fruitful  means  of  producing  ag- 
ricultural wealth.  I  refer  to  the  improvement  of  the  farmer.  The  tiller 
is  a  more  important  factor  than  the  soil.  The  world  over  the  soil  is  im- 
poverished by  the  touch  of  ignorance.  Governor  Wise,  of  Virginia,  once 
said,  "The  sedge  patches  of  the  Old  Dominion  outshine  the  sun,'*  bat  I 
am  happy  to  add  that  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  laborer  there,  is 
taking  the  *<  shine  "  out  of  the  sedge.  What  is  now  needed  is  the  appli- 
cation of  brain  power,  intelligence  and  science  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil ;  and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  education.     The  schools  of  Indiana 
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•re  the  best  industrial  investments  the  State  has  made.  Its  school  tax  is 
better  than  £duii)  on  the  fields  of  the  farmer.  It  adds  fatness  to  the  soil, 
and  gives  skill  and  industrj'  to  the  tiller.  If  the  vast  snms  of  money  now 
wasted  in  iniemperance  and  other  injurious  consumption  could  be  put 
into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  our  rising  generation  of  farmers,  Indiana 
would  soon  he  as  a  garden. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  STATISTICS.* 


BY  T.  A.  GOODWIN,  M.  A. 


The  importance  of  statistics  depends  largely,  if  not  wholly,  upon  their 
correctness  and  our  ability  to  turn  them  to  some  practical  use.   There  are 
thousands  of  pages  of  tabulated  figures  called  statistics,  by  some  kind  of 
courtesy,  which  are  so  remotely  useful,  if  useful  at  all,  that  the  word  sta- 
tistics has  become  a  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  by 
them  recognized  as  the  name  of  something  dry  and  unreadable,  and  alto- 
gether unprofitable ;  for,  moralize  as  we  may,  the  chief  aim  of  this  asso- 
ciation of  learned  and  representative  gentlemen,  as  well  as  of  all  associ^ 
tions  of  sensible  business  men,  when  combined  for  business  purposes,  is 
to  teach  each  other  and  the  world  generally  how  to  make  the  most  money 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  labor.     The  preacher  may  belabor 
worldly  mindedness  to  his  heart's  content,  yet  we  are  sure  that  Solomon 
understood  himself  when  he  said  that  "  Money  answers  all  things,"  and 
if  this  were  the  right  time  and  place  to  say  it,  I  would  add  that  the  world 
would  be  more  benefited  than  harmed  by  an  increase  of  that  diligence 
which  maketh  rich,  call  it  by  what  name,  you  please ;  for  if  Paul  is  to  be 
understood  literally  when  he  says  that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,  we  can  easily  prove  universal  depravity  if  not  total,  for  we  all 
love  it.   We  can  not  farm  well  without  it,  and  some  one  has  written  with 
as  much  truth  as  poetry,  that  without  it  preaching  would  be  scarce.     Of 
course  I  would  not  be  understood  as  countenancing  the  idea  that  money 
is  so  indispensable  to  our  happiness  that  it  must  be  acquired  at  any  cost, 
for  even  money  may  cost  more  than  it  is  worth.     What  farmers  want  is 
cheap  money.     And  now  don't  prick  up  your  ears,  hoping  to  hear  an 
essay  on  that  new  and  interesting  subject,  the  propriety  of  setting  the 
paper  mills  of  the  world  to  grinding  out  paper  dollars,  that  they  may  be 
as  abundant  as  the  leaves  of  autumn  and  about  as  worthless,  for,  so  far 
as  this  paper  is  concerned  it  is  not  material  whether  your  circulating 
medium  be  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  or  rags.     I  am  using  the  word 
money  in  that  conventional  sense  in  which  it  represents  real  wealth,  and 
real  wealth  does  not  consist  in  the  number  of  acres  a  man  pajrs  taxes  on, 
nor  the  amount  of  government  bonds  that  he  holds,  free  from  taxes,  but 
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in  the  means  at  hand  of  contributing  to  his  creature  happiness,  and  sta- 
tistics are  important  only  as  they  contribute  to  this  end,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly,  whether  that  shall  result  in  favor  of 

A  little  farm  well  tilled, 
A  little  barn  well  filled, 
And  a  Utde  wife  well  willed  ; 

Or,  of  broad  acres,  and  many  of  them,  empty  barns  and  slatternly  wives, 
and  slip-shod  methods  of  living  generally.  The  possession  of  creature 
comforts  is  the  very  highest  aim  of  civilized  life,  and  constitutes,  indeed, 
the  most  marked  distinction  between  civilization  and  heathenism,  so  that 
just  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  these  appliances  is  the  true  stand- 
ard of  civilization,  whether  we  speak  of  individuals  or  communities ;  for 
many  a  heathen,  for  the  want  of  them,  lives  in  sight  of  churches  and 
school  houses,  and  even  goes  occasionally  to  agricultural  fairs  and  other 
animal  shows. 

There  are  classes  of  statistics  which  are  as  meaningless  to  the  average 
farmer  as  are  the  hieroglypics  on  Pharaoh's  tomb.  That  there  were 
killed  last  year  so  many  hogs  and  so  many  sheep  may  be  a  piece  of  val- 
uable information  to  some  people,  but  the  farmer  profits  but  little,  if 
any,  by  such  knowledge.  Yet  there  is  a  class  of  statistics  indispensable 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  relating  to  which  there  is  hardly  one 
intelligent  figure  to  be  found  in  all  the  piles  of  books  written  on  statistics. 
Of  all  the  producers  on  the  globe,  the  farmer  is  the  most  destitute  of  in- 
formation in  reference  to  the  cost  of  his  products.  The  miller  or  the 
weaver,  the  hatter  or  the  tailor,  can  tell  to  a  farthing  what  his  products 
cost  him,  but  no  farmer  can  give  even  a  good  guess  at  the  cost  of  a  hog 
or  sheep,  or  of  a  bushel  of  corn  or  wheat,  and  all  for  the  want  of  care- 
fully gathered  statistics.  The  ledger  of  the  merchant,  or  banker,  or 
manufacturer  is  filled  with  statistics.  Every  figure  is  a  statistic,  and  he 
adds  and  subtracts,  multiplies  and  divides,  until  he  can  tell  just  what  he 
is  doing ;  and  he  modifies  the  details  of  his  business  as  these  statistics  in- 
dicate that  this  or  that  branch  is  more  or  less  profitable.  Some  men,  in 
tlie  ruder  ages,  may  have  grown  rich  in  mercantile  pursuits  without  a 
knowledge  of  double  entry,  just  as  some  farmers  have  accumulated  great 
possessions  by  main  strength  and  awkwardness  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
^rrew  almost  spontaneously ;  but  as  intelligence  increases  and  competition 
multiplies,  small  profits  in  farming  as  well  as  in  manufacturing  must  be 
busbanded ;  hence,  farmers  must  know  just  how  to  produce  a  bushel  of 
^leat  or  a  bushel  of  corn,  a  hundred  weight  of  pork  or  a  hundred  weight 
of  beef,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  and  this 
lie  never  can  do  until  he  has  the  benefit  of  a  class  of  statistics  on  farming 
nowhere  now  to  be  found ;  and  for  the  gathering  of  which  there  is  no  in- 
telligent provision  in  America  or  elsewhere. 
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The  world  has  laughed  lustily  at  the  answer  of  the  colored  man  and 
brother  who  was  suspected  of  growing  rich  on  a  small  stock  of  goods  at 
a  cross-road  store.  Some  inquisitive  fellow,  who  was  half  inclined  to  set 
up  an  opposition  store,  asked  the  thrifty  merchant  what  per  cent,  he 
made  on  this  and  that  article.  **  I  know  nothing  about  per  cent.,"  said 
the  merchant,  **  but  I  knows  that  if  I  buys  anything  for  a  quarter  and 
sells  him  for  a  half  or  so,  I's  safe,"  and  yet  that  is  aboujt  the  answer  of 
the  average  farmer  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  his  goods.  He  knows  that 
if  the  weather  is  propitious  and  the  market  favorable,  and  taxes  not  too 
high,  he  comes  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  little  ahead,  but  how  much 
on  this,  or  how  much  on  that,  he  £an  not  tell.  He  is  not  sure  but  that 
on  com  and  potatoes  he  is  as  much  short  as  he  is  long  on  wheat  and  oats, 
and  perhaps  his  only  net  profit  has  been  where  he  least  suspects,  and  all 
for  want  of  proper  statistics. 

I  am  very  much  inclined  to  grant  entire  absolution  to  the  late  Indiana 
Legislature  from  its  many  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  including  the 
whistle  nuisance  and  all,  because  even  after  emasculating  the  well-pre- 
pared original  bill,  it  took  one  grand  step  in  the  right  direction  in  creat- 
ing a  bureau  of  statistics ;  the  very  last  thing  on  earth  that  we  might 
have  expected  from  an  average  Indiana  Legislature,  and  I  hereby  an- 
nounce my  forgiveness  in  bulk  of  our  granger  Governor,  because  he  had 
the  good  luck  or  good  sense,  or  both,  to  give  us  Prof.  Collett  to  work 
like  a  beaver  on  the  dry  material  commonly  called  statistics,  on  an  ap- 
propriation that  is  wholly  disproportioned  to  the  work  to  be  done  or  to^ 
the  importance  of  the  work  exacted.     If  the  next  and  succeeding  legis- 
latures do  not  take  a  stingy  fit  in  their  efforts  to  economize  everywhere 
except  on  their  own  dear  salaries  and  perquisites,  and  shall  have  sense 
enough  to  restore  the  vital  parts  of  the  original  bill,  and   then  if  a  kind 
Providence  shall  spare  this  enthusiastic  young  man  for  twenty  years  or 
so,  and  if  the  mad  spirit  of  party  shall  not  rotate  him  out  for  the  sake  of 
rotating  some  political  favorite  in,  the  generations  following  will  bless 
the  men  who  made  and  who  managed  this  important  branch  of  advanc- 
ing civilization. 

But,  the  statistics  which  the  world  now  most  needs,  because  farmers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  most  need  them,  are  peculiar  to  farming,  and 
wholly  inaccessible  to  our  patient  and  learned  professor  of  statistics,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  they  have  never  been  gathered  from  the  day 
that  Adam  began  to  farm  in  Eden  till  now.  Has  it  occurred  to  any  of 
these  venerable  men  who  have  been  attending  the  meetings  of  this  Board 
annually  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  that  we  are  as  ignorant  to- 
day of  the  science  of  farming  as  our  fathers  were  when  they  plowed  with 
wooden  mould-boards  and  reaped  with  sickles,  and  all  for  the  want  of 
statistics  properly  gathered  and  utilized  ?    Twenty-two  or  three  years  ago 
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the  State  Board  offered  a  premium  on  the  best  bushel  of  wheat,  to  be  ac- 
companied by  an  essay  telling  how  it  was  produced.  An  enterprising 
farmer  of  Marion  county  brought  in  a  bushel  of  wheat  that  weighed 
sixty-five  pounds,  accompanied  by  an  essay,  the  substance  of  which  was 
that  he  drilled  about  five  pecks  to  the  acre,  and  such  wheat  as  he  ex- 
hibited was  the  result.  But  bis  neighbors  say  that  a  few  weeks  before 
the  State  Fair  he  took  two  or  three  bushels  of  wheat  from  his  bin,  which 
was  no  better  than  the  average  wheat  that  year,  and  first  washed  it,  a 
peck  at  a  time,  in  a  tub  of  water,  skimming  off  all  grains  that  showed 
any  disposition  to  float,  then  spread  it  out  on  the  wagon  cover  in  the 
bam  to  dry  a  little,  and  then  afterwards  he  and  his  two  boys  spent  nearly 
a  whole  Sunday  in  picking  out  all  small  and  shriveled  grains,  and  thus  he 
obtained  a  premium.  For  three  or  four  consecutive  years,  about  that 
time,  a  premium  was  offered  for  the  largest  and  fiittest  ox.  George  Bruce, 
a  wealthy  farmer  of  this  county,  had  two  huge  animals  which  he 
managed  to  fatten  up  once  a  year,  and  he  took  the  premium  every  time. 
Finally,  either  the  Board  or  the  bullock-,  or  both,  concluded  that  that 
thing  had  become  monotonous,  and  the  cattle  went  to  the  butchers.  I 
asked  Bruce  one  day  how  much  he  had  realized  per  bushel  on  .the  corn 
his  oxen  had  eaten.     "Not  five  cents,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Now  the  business  of  this  association  is  not  to  encourage  the  production 
of  fat  cattle  or  heavy  wheat  at  such  an  expense  as  this,  but  to  teach  how 
to  produce  everything  that  appertains  to  farming  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  just  as  every  competent  miller  knows 
how  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  flour  out  of  the  least  quantity  of 
wheat ;  and  this  never  could  be  done  but  by  the  gathering  and  utilizing 
of  statistics  from  a  field  never  yet  systematically  explored,  and  which  can 
not  be  explored  by  any  one  man,  and  this  Board,  at  this  very  meeting, 
should  take  steps  to  procure  these  statistics. 

Fortunately  we  now  have  the  means  and  the  men  at  our  command  to 
do  this  without  detriment  to  any  other  interest.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
I  called  the  attention. of  this  Board  to  the  importance  of  proceeding  at 
once  to  the  gathering  of  statistics  on  farming,  not  so  much  with  a  view 
to  publishing  how  many  acres  were  cultivated  in  wheat,  or  how  many 
bushels  of  wheat  were  raised,  but  to  show  what  the  production  of  a 
l>nshel  of  wheat  costs,  not  what  it  may  cost  on  a  fancy  farm,  such  as 
Horace  Greeley  once  ran,  or  on  an  experimental  farm,  such  as  our  State 
farm  at  Lafayette  is,  but  what  it  costs  the  average  good  farmer  on  aver- 
a^^  soil,  with  the  average  methods  of  cultivation  within  the  reach  of  or- 
dinary men.  But  the  suggestion  encountered  too  many  difiiculties  to  be 
adopted  then,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  want  of  funds.  What  with 
paying  premiums  on  the  best  roll  of  butter,  or  the  best  jar  of  preserves, 
taken  from  a  dozen  or  more  samples,  which  were  each  as  good  as  it  was 
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possible  to  be  made,  and  on  the  heaviest  bushel  of  wheat  and  the  fattest 
ox,  not  to  mention  the  fastest  horse,  there  was  nothing  left  to  pay  for 
gathering  and  utilizing  the  necessary  statistics.  Fortunately  we  now 
have  an  income  of  at  least  $20,000  annually,  which  may  be  appropriated 
to  this  purpose,  and  for  which  it  was  originally  set  apart,  exclusive  of  the 
funds  under  the  immediate  control  of  this  association,  derived  from  gate 
fees,  and  we  have  the  men  at  hand  to  do  the  work,  as  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  two  excellent  addresses  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to.  Will  we  do  it,  or  shall  we  continue  to  plod  along  *'  in  the 
way  our  fathers  trod,"  and  be  no  wiser  a  hundred  years  hence  than  our 
fathers  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  because  we  fail  to  use  the  means  at 
our  command  ?  We  want  an  entirely  new  class  of  statistics,  made  to 
order,  and  made  for  a  purpose.  The  columns  of  crude  figures  which  our 
patient  Collett  is  trying  to  redeem  from  chaos  have  but  little  practical 
significance  at  best,  but  when  they  show  that  for  six  consecutive  years 
the  farmed  lands  of  Floyd  county  average  less  than  three  and  a  half 
bushels  of  wheat,  just  three  and  a  half  bushels  of  oats,  and  less  than 
eight  bushels  of  com  per  acre ;  and  that  in  1877  the  com  lands  cultivated 
in  Sullivan  averaged  two  hundred  and  sixty  bushels,  and  that  of  Vigo 
four  hundred  and  three  bushels  per  acre,  it  leaves  the  impression  that, 
when  improperly  manipulated,  figures  do  lie,  notwithstanding  their  well 
established  reputation  or  truth  and  veracity,  or  it  forces  us  to  conclude 
that  Vigo  county  produces  tall  com  as  well  as  tall  sycamores. 

At  least  |20,ooo  annually  of  the  income  of  our  agricultural  college  can 
now  be  appropriated  to  the  gathering  of  agricultural  statistics  and  estab- 
lishing the  very  experimental  stations  they  have  so  eloquently  pleaded  for, 
without  interfering  with  the  kind  of  statistics  heretofore  gathered  through 
the  Auditor  of  State,  and  which  are  now  turned  over  to  the  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics to  be  reduced  to  form  and  comliness,  and  to  be  harnessed  to  the  car 
of  progress  and  made  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the 
world,  if  such  a  thing  can  be  done  with  such  statistics.  Let  those  sta- 
tistics alone.  In  the  hands  of  the  present  manager  some  good  may  come 
of  them.  The  time  for  beginning  the  collectinjg  of  such  statistics  as  shall 
reduce  farming  in  all  its  branches  to  a  science  is  very  propitious.  We 
have  been  experimenting  with  our  agricultural  college  fund  nearly  a  de* 
cade  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  we  have  demonstrated 
that  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics  and  chemistry,  and  all  other  ordinary 
collegiate  studies,  can  be  taught  there  just  as  well  as  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity, but  that  farming,  as  taught  there,  if  any  is  taught  at  all,  is  wholly 
unappliable  to  the  rough  and  tumble  of  farm  life  on  the  farms  of  our 
State  or  any  other  State,  which  are  expected  to  pay  their  own  expenses 
and  lay  up  a  little  for  taxes  and  old  age.  Instead,  therefore,  of  wasting 
such  culture  and  talent  as  we  now  have  in  the  various  chairs  of  that  in- 
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stitution  in  doing  what  can  be  as  well  done  elsewhere,  let  us  release  them 
from  the  drudgery  of  teaching  the  dead  languages  and  dry  chemistry  and 
mathematics,  and  let  our  youngsters,  who  desire  such  instruction,  find  it 
elsewhere,  and  let  us  appropriate  our  |20,ooo  uinually  to  the  gathering  of 
statistics  under  the  superintendence  and  care  of  this  able  faculty,  which 
shall  throw  light  upon  the  cost  of  farming,  and  ultimately  lead  to  the 
best  methods  of  farming.  There  are  five  hundred  farmers  in  Indiana  who 
would  be  glad  to  weigh  a  half  a  dozen  pigs  every  year  for  ten  consecutive 
years,  and  weigh  the  com  that  feeds  them,  and  report  results  to  these 
professors,  with  details  as  to  the  varieties,  color,  age,  sex,  and  condition 
of  the  hogs.  Who  can  estimate  the  importance  of  such  statistics  for  ten 
years,  properly  classified,  and  the  lesson  they  would  teach  if  properly 
evolved?  I  think  I  do  not  over-estimate  the  importance  of  such  sta- 
.  tistics  when  I  say  that  if  the  |2oo,O0O  thus  spent  in  ten  years  should  de- 
velop no  other  truth  than  an  approximation  to  the  cost  of  a  pound  of 
pork  with  such  a  knowledge  of  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  produc- 
ing pork  as  would  be  incidentally  developed  by  these  statistics,  as  well 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  best  breeds  of  hogs,  and  of  the  cause  and  cure  of 
diseases  to  which  they  are  liable,  the  money  would  be  much  better  spent 
than  if  spent  as  now  on  such  branches  of  study  as  can  be  as  well  learned, 
at  no  expense  for  tuition,  at  any  one  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  colleges  that 
never  did  and  never  will  teach  the  science  of  raising  hogs. 

But  this  need  not  be  a  tenth  part  of  the  statistics  gathered  and  infor- 
mation obtained.  Another  five  hundred  would  report  statistics  on  sheep, 
the  cost  of  keeping  and  the  value  of  the  products,  with  intelligent  infor- 
mation as  to  breeds  and  diseases,  and  we  could  either  confirm  or  disprove 
some  of  the  theories  now  prevailing  as  to  the  profitableness  of  sheep  rais- 
ing, and  we  might  know  whether  we  can  afibrd  to  try  to  compete  with 
the  herdmen  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  this  industry.  Another  set  of  cul- 
tured and  careful  farmers  would  look  after  cattle,  their  cost  and  produc- 
tiveness, and  their  diseases,  and  we  might  be  able  to  overthrow  some  of 
the  theories  of  that  prince  of  cattle-raisers.  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  Putnam 
county,  or  failing  to  overthrow  his  theories  of  short  horns  we  would  hon- 
estly confess  that  some  of  us  have  been  all  these  years  a  little  befogged. 
A  thousand  women  could  be  enlisted  in  furnishing  statistics  on  poultry 
and  on  butter-making,  with  information  as  to  methods  which,  properly 
classified,  would  of  itself  be  worth  the  $200,000  expended  in  these  ten 
years.  These  professors  would  be  more  than  glad  to  get  away  from  the 
dull  monotony  of  the  class-room  in  which  any  average  man  can  figure  as 
well,  and  to  take  to  the  green  fields.  They  would  enjoy  the  work  of  in- 
specting our  orchards  and  investigating  their  enemies ;  in  learning  how 
and  when  this  man  sows  the  wheat  that  produces  the  maximum  yield, 
and  how  that  one  manages  or  mismanages,  who  never  has  good  luck  in 
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anything.  By  the  statistics  thus  gathered,  farming  would,  in  fifty  years, 
be  reduced  to  something  like  a  science,  and  every  farmer  would  know 
what  he  is  doing,  and  a  score  or  more  of  the  superstitions  which  yet 
linger  around  some  pretty  conspicuous  farms  would  disappear.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  release  them  from  a  class  of  work  already  amply  provided 
for  elsewhere,  and  so  commonplace  as  to  be  devoid  of  interest  to  them, 
and  to  set  them  at  work  in  this  new  and  unexplored  field  which  they 
would  at  once  enter  upon  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  worthy  the  men 
and  the  work. 

Give  us  these  statistics;  but  let  them  be  reliable  as  to  figures,  and 
available  in  the  great  end  of  life,  the  making  of  all  the  money  we  caa 
with  the  least  labor  possible. 

I  repeat  that  we  are  now  prepared  to  begin  this  work.  It  seemed  nec- 
essary that  we  should  first  try  the  experiment  of  high  farming  on  an  ex- 
pensive scale,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
farming  that  costs  more  than  it  comes  to.  Not  a  sane  man  in  the  State 
now  sends  his  sons  to  our  agricultural  college  to  learn  how  to  farm,  or 
even  how  to  analyze  soils.  Such  farming  as  does  not  even  pay  the  salary 
of  the  superintendent  of  a  farm  is  worse  than  Greeley's  or  Beecher's,  and 
not  the  farming  which  is  to  bring  wealth  to  the  country ;  and  that  this- 
Lafayette  farm  does  not  pay  expenses  is  no  reflection  on  the  able  and 
learned  men  who  have  had  charge  of  it  from  time  to  time.  They  have 
done  the  best  that  could  be  done  in  the  line  prescribed  for  them.  Neither 
is  it  disparaging  to  the  men  who  gave  direction  to  the  enterprise,  that  in 
experimenting  In  an  entirely  new  field  they  did  not  at  first  devise  the 
wisest  and  best  possible  thing.  But  now  that  the  statistics  of  ten  years 
have  shown  no  appreciable  improvement  in  our  knowledge  of  farming, 
with  an  annual  expenditure  of  more  than  $25,000,  it  is  but  wise  that  we 
experiment  another  ten  years  at  least  in  another  direction.  Let  us  call 
to  our  aid  and  incorporate  in  our  enterprise  the  many  organizations  now 
having  specific  objects  in  view.  We  have  swine-breeders,  wool-growers, 
poultry-fanciers,  fruit-growers,  and  several  other  specific  organizations. 
Let  us  utilize  all  these,  and  the  statistics  which  they  gather,  and  set  a 
thousand  others  to  gathering  statistics  in  every  branch  of  agriculture,  and 
in  less  than  fifty  years  we  can  give  as  intelligent  instructions  in  the 
methods  of  creating  wealth  out  of  the  soil  as  manufacturers  can  now  give 
in  their  respective  callings.  Then  our  Indiana  Farmer^  already  a  model 
of  excellence  of  its  kind,  will  become  a  repository  of  important  truths  in 
the  science  of  farming  instead  of  a  collection  of  crude  guesses  and  vision- 
ary theories,  about  the  truth  of  which  no  man  knows  anything.  Farmers 
will  then  know  whether  it  pays  best  to  sell  lambs  at  six  months,  or  at  ten 
or  twelve  months,  or  whether  they  can  afford  to  raise  lambs  at  all  for  the 
butcher,  or  sheep  for  the  shearer ;  they  will  know  under  what  circum- 
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stances  it  is  best  to  sell  hogs  at  ten  months  and  under,  what  at  twelve  or 
twenty,  or  whether,  under  some  circumstances,  they  can  afford  to  raise 
hogs  at  all ;  they  will  know  whether  it  is  best  to  try  to  raise  com  on 
white  oak  flats,  or  to  give  them  wholly  to  grass  or  to  some  other  pur- 
pose ;  they  will  then  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  breeders  of  this  or  that  kind 
of  sheep  to  know  whether  they  should  raise  long  wool  or  short  wool,  big 
carcass  or  little  carcass ;  they  will  then  know  whether  for  their  purposes 
they  had  better  breed  Aldemey  or  Short  Horn,  Ayershire  or  Devon,  or 
whether  they  can  afford  to  indulge  in  either,  or  in  any  other  kind  of 
cattle,  without  requiring  each  for  himself  to  go  to  an  enormous  expense 
in  experimenting  as  our  experimental  farm  did,  and  on  finding  it  a  fail- 
ure, sell  out  at  a  sorrowful  loss ;  they  will  know  whether  they  can  afford 
to  raise  apples  for  market  in  southern  Indiana,  and  if  at  all,  what  are  the 
best  varieties ;  they  will  know  whether  a  farmer  can  afford  to  raise  a 
little  of  everything  or  whether  he  had  not  better  confine  himself  to  such 
grains,  or  grasses,  or  fruits,  or  stock  as  his  peculiar  soils  and  surround- 
ings make  most  profitable;  buying  other  things  as  he  buys  his  oranges 
and  bananas ;  and  they  will  know  a  thousand  other  things  about  which 
we  now  know  but  little.  It  will  probably  take  ten  years  to  get  the 
machinery  of  such  a  work  in  good  running  order,  but  if  in  fifty  years  we 
shall  have  reduced  farming  to  something  of  a  science,  no  money  ever 
spent  by  us  or  any  other  set  of  men  was  ever  better  spent.  There  is  no 
^ood  reason  why  cholera  in  hogs  and  chickens  may  not  yield  to  science 
as  the  gapes  have  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  so  that  this  former  pest 
of  the  poultry  yard  is  nowhere  to  be  found  except  among  people  who  do 
not  read  our  Indiana  Farmer^  and  profit  thereby. 

Let  me  close  as  I  began :  The  great  end  of  working  is  to  make  money, 
and  in  this  respect  he  who  teaches  us  how  to  make  the  most  with  the 
least  labor  is  a  public  benefactor.  In  every  branch  of  industry  the  cost 
of  production  has  been  lessened  by  well  gathered  statistics,  except  in 
farming  alone.  The  importance  of  such  statistics  can  not  be  over-esti- 
mated ;  why  then  do  we,  as  farmers,  see  our  |20,ooo  annually  wasted  by 
being  spent  where  a  thousand  years  of  such  use  as  it  is  now  put  to  will 
not  teach  us  how  to  raise  a  cabbage  or  a  calf,  a  potato  or  a  pig.  Up, 
take  it,  and  apply  it  where  it  will  do  some  good  in  the  science  of  farm- 
ing, and  your  children  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 
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BY  WILLIAM  W.   GRANGER. 


Mr,  President  J  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  is  my  honorable  privilege  to  address  you  this  evening  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  commands  an  interest  beyond  the  limits  of  this  assembly.  I 
might  appropriately  preface  my  remarks  with  an  apology  concerning  my 
fitness  to  fulfill  this  appointment,  for  a  connection  of  over  thirty  years 
with  metropolitan  life  may  have  somewhat  worn  away  my  early  knowl- 
edge of  agricultural  pursuits.  However  this  may  be,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
I  am  one  of  the  thousands  who  at  once  accord  to  the  farmer  and  the  farm 
the  credit  of  being  the  corner-stone  of  this  and  every  other  solid  govern- 
ment. Where  the  wheat  fields  and  meadows  begin,  coruption  and  in- 
trigue end.  The  people  who  cultivate  what  heaven  has  given  us  are  too 
closely  allied  to  the  sovereign  good  to  be  well  acquainted  with  vice.  If 
any  set  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  globe  can  be  exclusively  looked  upon  as 
the  stamen  of  a  virtuous  commonwealth,  that  distinction  must  unani- 
mously fall  to  the  masters  of  the  soil. 

After  a  steady  growth  of  countless  centuries,  we  have  reached  an  age 
of  substance.  The  plow  is  mightier  than  the  sword !  The  dignity  of  a 
nation  is  no  longer  measured  by  the  valor  of  its  armies,  but  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  land  and  the  industry  of  its  people.  Blue  blood  has  cesised 
to  be  the  criterion  of  honor  and  prestige.  The  nobility  are  no  longer 
confined  to  the  prince  and  the  courtier,  but  in  America,  at  least,  where 
agriculture  is  the  power,  the  nobleman  is  found  at  the  harrow  and  the 
children  of  greatness  engaged  in  reaping  the  harvest.  What  Mars  was 
to  the  brazen  age,  what  Apollo  was  to  the  iron  age,  Ceres  is  to  us.  Our 
supremacy  rests  not  upon  the  bleached  bones  of  departea  soldiery,  nor 
upon  the  raptures  of  inspiration  and  the  ephemeral  strains  of  the  harp- 
strings,  but  it  is  planted  on  the  firm  rock  of  matchless  husbandry.  Our 
granaries,  our  orchards,  wheat  fields  and  live-stock  are  the  speechless 
exponents  of  a  greatness  that  makes  every  State  the  rival  of  a  kingdom. 


*Aii  Address  delivered  before  the  Presidents  of  the  Agricultural  Societiec  of  the 
State,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  the  evening  of 
January  7,  I880. 
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and  every  county  the  pattern  of  a  province.  The  breadth  of  the  land 
blooms  with  the  fruit  of  the  seed ;  the  trackless  paths  of  the  seas  open 
their  devious  ways  to  the  prows  of  American  ships  laden  with  American 
grain ;  throughout  the  land  the  millers  are  busy ;  the  ponderous  burrs 
are  humming  and  grinding  from  dawn  till  dusk,  and  the  farmer  feeds  the 
world.  The  magnate  courts  the  banquet,  and  his  royal  palate  is  grati- 
fied by  the  hand  of  the  husbandman.  The  cotter  welcomes  his  Saturday 
night,  and  thanks  the  Lord  for  the  bounties  which  the  farmer  has  fur- 
nished. The  treasuries  of  the  nation  open  their  jaws  in  daily  animation, 
and  the  farmer  pours  into  the  vaults  his  enormous  contributions  towards 
the  revenue. 

It  has  remained  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  teach  the  true  principles 
of  a  successful  government ;  to  point  out  the  follies  of  former  diplomacy ; 
to  establish  that  rule  of  conduct  and  those  pursuits  which  the  Almighty 
must  have  intended  for  his  people — to  **  till  the  ground  from  which  they 
rose,  the  sweet  employ  of  many  a  livelong  hour,  and  surest  guard  against 
disease  and  death  ; "  to  reveal  the  lesson  imbedded  in  the  earth ;  to  util- 
ize  the  land,  the  planets  and  the  climes,  and  to  provide  a  source  of  rev- 
enue outrivaling  anything  ever  before  conceived  by  the  human  mind. 
Perfection  in  the  art  of  agriculture  has  performed  these  developments. 
I  have  often  thought  that  we  received  the  divine  hint  of  what  would 
make  a  people  powerful  when  the  children  of  Israel,  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, called  to  heaven  for  succor,  and  found -it  in  the  ground. 

The  race  of  mankind  has  been  drawn  by  the  light  of  a  dominant  in- 
stinct towards  the  consummation  of  agricultural  rule.  Whither  it  will 
lead,  there  shall  we  find  the  promise,  the  solidity,  the  rock  upon  which 
political  perfection  shall  remain,  iron-bound  and  stable,  till  the  Divine 
command  biddeth  man  to  surrender  up  all  that  is  earthly. 

Conceived  by  a  natural  impulse,  reared  in  servitude  and  debasement, 
the  art  of  land-cultivation,  the  associate  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  has 
mounted  into  regal  importance.  As  one  looks  upon  this  art,  supporting 
itself  and  rising  above  the  barbarism  of  the  Vandals  and  the  Goths,  a 
proud  suggestion  presents  itself,  the  likeness  of  the  twilight  in  the  grey 
of  the  dawn.  In  its  infancy  it  stood  alone  like  a  friendless  waif,  dis- 
countenanced and  neglected,  because  men  chose  to  hunt  the  wild  boar 
and  depend  for  chief  subsistence  upon  what  the  forest  and  thicket  would 
yield;  it  stands  in  its  approaching  maturity  supported  by  the  naturalist, 
the  chemist,  the  geologist  and  mechanic,  and  commands  the  attention  of 
the  acutest  minds,  and  afibrds  pleasure  even  to  the  aristocrat 

Bom  to  necessities  and  doomed  to  toil,  man  tilled  the  ground  ere  he 
had  learned  the  necessity  of  a  roof  with  which  to  cover  his  head.  Agri- 
culture was  his  first  pursuit ;  he  saw  it  in  its  infancy,  and  made  all  the 
other  arts  in  point  of  antiquity  follow  after  it.    The  dominant  instinct. 
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fresh  from  heaven,  was  to  look  to  the  earth  for  food.  The  earliest  train- 
ing of  the  human  fingers  was  to  sow  the  seed  and  gather  the  harvest. 
The  earliest  conception  of  the  human  mind  was  the  thought  that  led  to 
the  crops  and  taught  the  skillful  choice  of  soil  and  season.  The  patri- 
arch measured  his  wealth  by  the  number  of  his  cattle  and  (he  condition 
of  his  fields.  Isaac  sowed  in  the  land  of  Geror,  and  reaped  an  hundred- 
fold. Boaz  first  gazed  upon  his  wife  binding  the  sheaves.  Every  Israelite 
sat  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  Judea  was  a 
land  of  com  and  wine,  of  bread  and  honey.  When  heathenism  was  at 
its  height,  men  yet  knew  the  virtue  of  the  vineyard.  Egypt  was  the 
land  of  corn ;  and  the  treacherous  Nile  irrigated  and  anon  overswept  the 
richest  soil  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  Babylonian  and  the  Chaldean 
were  accomplished  farmers  in  an  epoch  long  ago  buried  in  antiquity. 
The  heroes  of  Troy  and  Thebes  gloried  in  the  reward  of  being  permitted 
to  reap  the  produce  of  the  earth  three  tiroes  a  year.  Agriculture  fostered 
commerce  and  has  not  weaned  it  yet.  When  the  most  illustrious  fam- 
ilies of  Rome  tired  of  their  inherited  patronymics  they  sought  a  name 
from  some  favorite  crop  ;  in  witness  whereof  we  have  the  Fabii,  the  Len- 
tuli  and  the  Pisones. 

History  has  fully  shown  the  influence  of  agricultural  pursuits  in  deter- 
mining the  welfare  of  a  nation.  Take  Rome  in  her  spell  of  unrivalled 
splendor;  see  agriculture  existent,  but  observe  it  predominated  over  by 
luxury  and  vice,  and  you  can  answer  why  she  fell.  Mark  well,  too,  the  fact 
that  when  she  stood  tottering  on  her  seven  hills,  when  this  same  vice  and 
luxury  withdrew  like  a  murderer  sneaking  away  from  his  victim,  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  leaned  over  her  like  good  Samaritans,  and  with  the 
plow  and  plenty  sustained  her  to  the  last,  and  saved  her  from  passing 
away  in  complete  ignominy.  It  was  at  such  an  hour  that  the  noblest 
minds  turned  back  to  the  ancient  virtues  of  the  purer  agricultural  times. 
It  was  at  such  an  hour  that  Cato,  sickened  and  disgusted  with  the  glare 
of  vice  and  corruption,  shrank  from  the  presence  of  royalty  and  soug^ht 
the  fields  and  the  gardens.-  It  was  in  this  lowering  moment  that  he 
praised  the  farmer  and  handed  down  to  posterity  these  words :  '*  I  come," 
said  he,  '*to  the  pleasures  of  husbandry,  infwhich  I  vastly  delight.  They 
are  not  interrupted  by  old  age,  and  they  seem  to  me  to  be  the  pursuits 
in  which  a  man's  life  should  be  spent.  Nothing  can  be  more  profitable, 
nothing  more  beautiful,  than  the  virtuous  life  of  the  farmer." 

Greece  fell  because  she  knew  no  better  use  for  her  fanners  than  to 
treat  them  as  slaves.  Had  they  been  her  masters,  the  closing  pages  of  her 
history  would  have  been  free  from  the  blots  of  sorrow  and  shame. 

Recall  England  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  protectorate.  It 
made  no  difference  then  what  agriculture  meant  or  could  do ;  the  thing 
the  King  and  his  followers  wanted  was  unlimited  sway,  and  what  Cromwell 
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4md  his  legions  cared  most  for  was  to  keep  down  the  extravagance  of  sover- 
eign desires.  What  cared  either  of  these  factions  for  the  welfare  and  in- 
fluence  of  the  crops,  and  what  chance  had  the  farmer  in  the  midst  of 
such  uproar  and  uncertainty  ?  Ignorance  was  yet  the  rule  of  the  day,  and 
purveyance,  whereby  the  hut  and  the  solitary  acre  of  the  poor  man 
were  plundered  at  the  royal  pleasure  without  pay  or  the  asking,  was  still 
prominently  recognized  on  the  statute  books. 

In  1685  the  greater  part  of  English  territory  was  an  unbroken  stretch 
of  marsh  land  and  wilderness ;  and  the  moor,  the  forest  and  the  fen  lay 
like  impassable  barriers  to  the  ax  and  the  plow-share.  Where  now  the 
•eye  of  the  traveler  is  delighted  by  an  endless  panorama  of  orchards,  lawns 
and  grain  fields,  two  fugitive  kings  had  concealed  themselves  in  refuge, 
and  stagnation  once  slept  through  ages  in  heath,  swamp  and  warren. 

But  when  peace  finally  settled  over  the  land,  when  <<  the  stem  alarums 
were  changed  to  merry  meetings,  and  dreadful  marches  to  delightful 
measures,"  when  learning  began  to  tower  less  slowly  than  Columbia's 
aloe,  agriculture  threw  ofi'its  shackles. and  leaped  into  healthy  manhood. 
And  behold  the  revolution  I  The  battle-ax  was  resigned  to  the  museum, 
and  the  scythe  flashed  in  the  sun-light  I  Before  the  sturdy  stroke  of  th  e 
woodman's  arm,  the  stubborn  forests  fell  like  blasted  pageantry!  Under 
the  adaptation  of  skillful  drainage,  the  swamp  land  dried  like  the  frosted 
plank  before  the  heated  furnace  I  In  the  wake  of  the  planter's  footsteps 
the  soil  opened  its  pores,  and  the  surface  began  to  bloom  each  year,  ra- 
diant with  golden  grain,  and  redolent  with  the  scent  of  clover  and  hay ! 
Statutory  laws  came  quickly  to  the  help  of  husbandry,  legal  restraints, 
rotten  with  antiquity,  passed  into  space,  encouragement  poured  in  from 
•every  source,  exportation  and  home  industry  increased,  the  revenues 
swelled,  and  each  succeeding  monarch  boasted  of  astounding  aggrandize- 
ment, until  in  this  decade,  we  find  the  English  sceptre  swaying  in  the 
midst  of  fabulous  riches  and  sustained  by  the  ** summer  sons  of  toil!" 
The  sight  of  the  undecked  farmer  holding  a  majestic  queen  in  his  brawny 
hand  and  grasping  her  there  as  a  toy  at  once  suggests  that  the  spirit  of 
Alcibiades  has  returned  and  found  the  fulcrum  with  which  to  lift  the 
world ;  and  that  fulcrum  is  the  farm  I 

THE  AMEBIGAK  FABMEB. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  farmer  owns  his  acres,  where  the 
bosom  of  our  western  territory  unfolds  itself  across  the  continent  in  one 
^rand,  undeveloped,  uncultivated  plain ;  where  in  our  midst  the  wheat 
markets  share  their  daily  contents  with  every  civilized  people  on  the  face 
of  the  globe;  where  the  demand  overcomes  the  supply,  the  farmer's 

17 — Agr.  Rep. 
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greatness  outrivals  all  competition.     There  is  no  such  interesting  page  in 
American  history  as  that  which  records  the  march  of  agricultural  prog- 
ress.    When  those  among  us  who  are  too  poor  in  years  to  claim  the  honor 
of  pioneer  knighthood  read  and  hear  told  the  happy  reminiscences  of  the 
old  farm-house,  standing  a  palace  in  bark  and  rounded  logs ;  of  the  one- 
stoned  cabin,  with  its  clapboard  roof;  the  wooden  hinges  on  the  hospita- 
ble door ;  the  latch-string  that  always  hung  out  and  bespoke  a  welcome 
to  stranger  or  friend  ;  the  grand  old  fire-place,  yawning  at  one  whole  end 
of  the  cabin-room^  the  large  green  back-log  hissing  and  roaring  on  a 
winter's  night,  and  the  family  group  gathered  about  the  hearth-stone ; 
when  we  listen  further  and  catch  the  mention  of  the  handspike  at  the 
chimney-place,  the  lug-pole  and  the  crane,  the  andirons  of  rock ;  when, 
with  a  watering  mouth,  we  contemplate  the  beef  or  mutton  roast,  turkey, 
pig  or  'possom,  suspended  over  the  fire-place  and  cracking  before  the 
blazing  fire,  the  covered  skillet  filled  with  wholesome  biscuit,  the  com 
pone  or  *<  Johnny-cake,"  the  pewter  dishes  and  undressed  table  board  ; 
when  we  gaze  upon  the  picture  longer,  and  our  eye  strikes  the  steepled 
chimney,  leaping  from  the  ground  and  spring  like  a  tower  above  the  ga- 
bled roof,  proud  in  its  homely  exterior  of  stone  and  mortar,  its  daubing 
of  *'  cat  and  clay  ;  "  the  **  old  oaken  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well,"  the 
well-sweep  and  gourd ;  when  we  enter  again  and  see  the  rough  ladder 
leading  to  the  loft,  worn  under  the  tread  of  both  dainty  and  heavy  feet; 
the  rustic  bedstead,  constructed  of  dogwood  forks,  supporting  the  sap- 
ling rails  and  board  bottom,  and  mattress  of  husks  ;  the  spinning-wheels, 
the  large  and  small,  spending  their  music  throughout  the  day  and  far 
into  the  night ;  the  spindle  and  the  distaff,  the  dyeing-tub  and  the  loom  ; 
the  fiint-lock  rifle,  the  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch  dangling  from  the 
joists — when  we  hear  of  these  quaint  old  recollections  of  former  times, 
we  observe  the  mark  of  the  early  epoch  of  American  farming.     Educa- 
tion, invention,  peace  and  international  intercourse,  have  all  combined  to 
cast  the  cloak  of  antiquity  over  such  a  scene.     But  let  us  know  it  all ;  the 
old  farm-house  has  played  its  important  part  among  us.     It  has  reared  the 
ablest  statesmen  this  country  ever  knew,  our  Clays,  our  Websters  and 
Calhouns,  and  has  sent  the  **  God's  blessing  "  after  more  than  one  hum- 
ble youth  who  left  it  and  finally  found  more  glory,  but  not  more  cheer, 
in  the  cushioned  palace  and  the  Presidential  chair. 

The  American  farm-house  of  to-day  is  quite  another  thing  for  the 
human  eye  to  rest  upon.  Architecture  has  wandered  along  the  country 
roads  and  left  its  marks  in  decent  dwellings.  The  cabin  leans  in  age  all 
by  itself,  a  curiosity  to  passers-by,  and  only  the  wintering  colt,  playful 
in  his  freedom,  deigns  to  put  his  hoofs  within  its  door.  The  cotta^  in 
white,  with  its  shutters  of  green,  and  decked  in  the  creeping  ivy — this  is 
the  structure  the  farmer  means  when  nowadays  he  speaks  of  his  home. 
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Tillable  land  has  become  a  map  for  study.  It  has  at  last  demanded, 
and  now  commands,  the  attention  of  the  educator.  Science  has  dropped 
to  its  hands  and  knees  and  examined  the  properties  of  the  clod.  The 
capacity  of  the  earth  to  yield  abundance  has  been  increased  an  hundred- 
fold. Colleges  have  opened  up,  and  from  the  rostrum  the  professor 
teaches  agriculture  as  well  as  Greek.  Mechanism,  wedded  to  invention, 
has  jumped  into  the  arena,  and  now  in  place  of  *'  whirling  flail  disjoint- 
ing the  cracking  floor,"  we  catch  the  buzzing  of  the  thresher  performing 
its  mighty  labor  to  the  disappointment  of  its  discarded  predecessor.  The 
gaunt  arm  of  the  scythe  has  been  paralyzed  with  desuetude,  and  in  the 
distance  the  humming  of  the  rolling  reaper,  in  ceaseless  monotone, 
bespeaks  the  time  of  plenty. 

We  stand  on  the  brow  of  the  neighboring  hill  to  devour  the  scenes  of 
the  farmer's  abode — the  scenes  which  the  taste  of  nature  has  wrought 
and  human  handiwork  has  trained.  Behold  the  ''  wilderness  of  sweets  " — 
the  sequestered  haunts — yon  river,  like  a  burnished  snake,  flashing  along 
its  circuit ;  the  pompous  groves,  the  embellished  fields.  See  the  crooked- 
thread  of  rails,  squirming  like  an  endless  worm,  embracing  the  fertile 
acres  which  it  measures.  We  catch  the  sound  of  the  lowing  herd,  the 
bleating  of  the  sheep  ;  and  up  from  the  height  of  yonder  dung>hill  comes 
the  crow  from  the  lengthened  throat  of  the  chanticleer.  Surely,  this  is 
a  scene  of  beauty !  "  Peace  is  in  the  cottage  " — peace  is  everywhere. 
The  smile  of  bounties  well  bestowed,  the  waving  corn,  the  whiskered 
wheat — all  this  in  heaven's  building,  perfumed  with  the  breath  of  na- 
ture's self,  and  ringing  to  the  sounds  of  her  own  choristers.  What  a 
sight  is  this  for  mortal  eye  to  dwell  upon  !  Can  it  be  that  in  this  very 
spot  the  ax  of  the  pioneer  echoed  through  the  hollow  silence  of  the  val- 
ley two  generations  since  ?  Is  this  the  ground  that  bore  the  red  man's 
trail,  and  felt  the  swift  hoofs  of  the  troubled  deer,  so  short  a  time  ago  ? 
Was  it  here  the  prowling  wolf,  the  cunning  fox,  the  panther  and  the  bear 
held  high  possession  and  made  the  welkin  ring  ?  The  voice  of  history, 
never  erring,  answers  "yea; "  the  heart  stands  still  in  wonderment  I 

But  where  is  the  farmer  to  be  found  ?  Here  is  his  home,  but  where  is 
he  ?  The  blazing  fire  within  invites  us  to  approach,  the  happy  song  of 
the  house-maid  salutes  our  ears ;  surely 

'  *  No  nightingale  did  ever  chant 
*  More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 

Of  travelers  in  some  shady  haunt 
Among  Arabian  sands.'* 

'T would  be  no  sin  to  enter.  We  ask  her  where  her  father  may  be  found  ? 
She  answers  us  with  pleasant  smile  and  modesty  that  he  has  gone  to  the 
capital — that  we'll  find  him  in  the  legislative  hall,  or  in  the  Governor's 
chair.     We  wonder  and  depart — we  conclude  we're  in  the  Hoosier  State, 
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where  the  farmer  heads  the  commonwealth.     He  has  '*  crowned  a  life  of 

labor  with  an  age  of  ease !  " 

The  interchange  'twixt  farm  and  urban  life  goes  on.     He,  the  ranger 

of  the  fields,  is  called  away  to  tread  the  marble  floors,  to  lift  his  voice 

within  the  temples  of  the  State,  to  make  the  laws,  to  shape  the  easterns, 

edify  the  times.     He  wore  the  yoke,  he  wears  the  crown !     On  his  way 

to  meet  these  daties  he  passes  by  the  bended  form  of  him  who,  "in  the 

sere  and  yellow  leaf,''  retreats  from  the  density,  the  smoke,  the  fog,  the 

bustle  of  his  long-drawn  city  life— of  him,  the  cultured  and  the  great, 

quitting  the  busy  scenes  of  business  and  professional  strife,  and  seeking 

peace  and  rest  in  the  quiet  of  the  farm  house  and  the  hills ;  there,  at 

last,  to 

"  Wrap  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him 
And  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams.** 

THE  FABMEB  OF  THK  FUTUBE. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  treat  of  these  foregoing 
considerations  in  order  to  properly  and  fully  calculate  the  coming  great- 
ness of  the  American  farmer.  Adopting  his  condition  as  it  was  and  as  it 
is,  we  have  a  multiplicand  and  a  multiplier  from  which  the  product  of 
the  future  can  be  obtained  as  surely  as  in  the  simplest  proposition  which 
mathematics  could  propound. 

We  are  not  insensible  to  the  voice  of  mystery.  It  prepares  the  human 
sight  for  realizations  in  art  and  science,  yet  unmeasured  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  man,  while  the  light  of  retrospection  reveals  in  the  beaten  track 
of  the  past  wonders  accomplished  which  neither  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
nor  the  promises  of  the  oracles  could  have  prophesied.  We  know  what 
has  been,  and  relying  in  the  virtue  of  man,  we  may  tell  what  will  be. 
The  immensity  of  the  universe,  the  depths  of  hidden  mysteries,  the  ambi- 
tion of  thought,  the  altitude  of  human  success,  the  ultimate  discoveries 
of  science,  the  highest  perfection  in  art,  the  actual  greatness  of  man— 
they  will  all  admit  of  speculation. 

With  his  knowledge  of  the  planets,  as  they  are,  the  astronomer  fore- 
tells correctly  the  hour  when  the  molten  comet  shall  dart  above  our  heads 
and  paint  a  golden  path  in  the  ebon  vault  of  night.  Give  us  facts  to 
build  upon,  and  we  can  produce  a  conclusion  almost  faultless. 

Thus,  by  knowing  the  past  and  observing  the  present  status  of  the 
farmer,  we  can,  with  some  precision,  calculate  his  future  state.  We  have 
seen  him  in  primeval  days  the  veriest  smallness  of  creation's  things.  We 
have  watched  his  progress  till  he  has  become  **  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers," 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  live  to  see  this  mighty  progress,  this  trans- 
mogrification which  has  already  assumed  the  dictatorship  of  our  govern- 
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ment.  It  is  to  the  development  and  the  sway  of  our  agricultural  inter- 
ests, to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  its  votaries,  as  the  world  shall 
hereafter  know  them,  that  I  shall  briefly  draw  your  attention  in  con- 
cluding this  address. 

We  Americans  belong  to  a  nation  whose  jurisdiction,  extending  over 
an  area  of  over  three  million  square  miles,  takes  upon  itself  much  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  an  Eastern  Empire.  The  history  of  our 
country  reads  like  a  chapter  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  same  power  of 
enchantment  that  lay  inherent  in  the  wonderful  lamp  has  reappeared 
among  us,  rising  effulgent  out  of  nature's  riches  and  the  industrious  ap- 
plication of  agricultural  science. 

The  extent  of  our  domains  is  well  nigh  unlimited.  The  wings  of  the 
American  Eagle  fan  our  sails  at  Cape  Cod  on  the  east  and  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  on  the  west.  At  the  utmost  latitudinal  extremities  of  our  con- 
tinent the  Orient  and  the  Occident  flourish  under  the  same  people  and 
between  the  same  two  ocean  coasts.  As  if  breathing  with  vital  fertility, 
the  vast  area  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  comprising  two-fifths  of  the 
landed  possessions  of  the  Republic,  swells  and  rolls  in  gentle  undulation 
league  upon  league,  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  Alleghenies,  crawling 
westward  beneath  the  Star  of  Empire  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  there 
at  last  overleaping  the  snow-capped  peaks  and  joining  hands  with  the 
blooming  acres  of  the  Pacific  slope.  Here  is  a  beautiful  plateau,  a  coun- 
terfeit presentment  of  the  Amazonian  fields,  beneath  whose  surface  lies  a 
stimulant  of  the  richest  alluvium  and  decomposed  primitive  rocks — a  bed 
of  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  acres,  more  than  one-half  of  which  is 
suffering  with  the  absence  of  cultivation,  and  possessing  the  capacity  to 
yield  in  crops  ten  billions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  question  at  once  presents  itself,  "  What  is  to  become  of  all  this 
land— of  all  these  fruitful  acres  ?  "  'Tis  easy  enough  to  foretell  the  site 
of  populous  cities  and  flourishing  towns  fifty  years  hence  studding  this 
unbosomed  surface ;  but  this  does  not  half  conclude  the  prophecy. 
Farms  will  be  established  on  every  tillable  inch  left  to  suburban  and 
rural  occupation,  and  America,  teeming  with  human  lives,  will  be  the 
first  nation  on  the  globe.  A  hundred  million  souls  will  be  sustaining  its 
industry ;  its  wealth  will  be  taken  each  season  from  the  never-failing 
soil;  foreign  patronage  and  foreign  dependency  will  be  telegraphing 
their  demands  across  the  waters  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  crops  will  treble  the  amount  of  home  consumption.  It  will  be 
the  farmer  to  whom  this  work  of  development  will  fall ;  it  will  be  the 
farmer  who  shall  make  every  potentate  in  the  universe  lean  for  succor 
upon  the  yielding  strength  of  the  American  fields,  and  it  will  be  he  who 
will  hold  the  world  upon  his  shoulders — an  Atlas  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 
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Nor  is  this  conclasion  an  extravagant  one.  It  is  borne  out,  not  only 
by  circumstances  which  command  respect,  but  by  figures  the  most 
astounding. 

It  is  reasonable  to  allow  that  the  importance  of  bucolic  occupation  has 
not  yet  reached  its  ultimatum — that  the  science  of  bringing  forth  fruits 
from  the  ground  has  not  yet  attained  its  full  completion — that  the  farm 
interests  of  this  country  are  neither  at  a  stand-still  nor  in  a  state  of 
depreciation.  Conceding,  as  we  inevitably  must,  that  the  special  part 
which  the  farmer  plays  upon  the  world's  stage  is  gradually  and  posi- 
tively expanding  in  its  importance,  i^ould  it  be  overstepping  the  argu- 
ment to  concede  the  further  fact  that  this  progression  will  at  least 
retain  the  same  immense  proportions  which  it  displayed  during  the 
decade  preceding  the*one  just  ended?  Between  the  recapitulating  peri- 
ods of  i860  and  1870  the  number  of  improved  farms  increase<l  to  the 
extent  of  twenty-five  millions.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
grasping  at  an  important  moment  the  virtue  of  advancement  in  this 
respect,  encouraged  it  by  a  most  salutary  enactment.  Many  were  the 
aged  veterans  and  brave  young  soldier  lads  who  marched  home  from  the 
fields  of  battle  which  they  had  so  nobly  honored,  and  many  were  the 
crying  wants  which  their  coming  displayed.  What  wiser  plan  could 
have  been  devised  to  place  them  on  a  footing  of  usefulness  and  indepen- 
dence? What  more  timely  reward  could  have  been  created  and 
extended  to  them  than  that  they  should  receive,  for  the  asking,  a  little 
farm  to  pass  their  remaining  days  upon  ?  What  more  appropriate 
thought  than  that  these  same  men  should  inherit,  and,  by  their  industry 
develop  into  unmeasurable  good,  some  of  the  identical  land  to  preserve 
which  they  had  braved  most  awful  dangers  and  faced  the  cannon's 
mouth  ? 

And  so,  when  Vicksburg  had  succumbed  to  the  victors  and  peace  had 
settled  upon  this  fair  domain,  we  found  the  open  hand  of  an  enthusiastic 
and  appreciative  people  giving  to  the  returning  warriors  not  alone  the 
crown  of  wreaths,  but  bounty  lands  and  homesteads.  And  so  we  found 
in  five  years  later  thousands  upon  thousands  of  prosperous  little  farms  in 
the  west  smiling  to  heaven  with  their  burdens  of  a  plentiful  harvest,  and 
aiding  to  swell  the  granaries  of  the  metropolis. 

Arm  in  arm  with  this  one  cause  of  agricultural  development  came  an 
increased  emigration  pouring  into  our  midst  and  driving  to  the  unculti- 
vated fields  of  the  west  swarms  of  industrious  foreigners.  Theirs  had  not 
been  the  culture  of  the  learned  and  the  great  nor  the  troubled  life  of  a 
commercial  circle,  but  they  had  been  reared  under  disadvantages  in  the 
plain  and  simple  ways  of  tilling  the  earth,  and  here  they  came  to  renew 
their  industries  and  to  coax  from  the  womb  of  the  soil  subsistence  for  the 
good  of  mankind. 
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Close  upon  the  footsteps  of  this  class  came  another — a  smaller  band  of 
worthy  followers — the  farmer  boys,  who,  grown  to  man's  estate,  would 
no  longer  endure  the  seeming  vassalage  of  remaining  on  the  old  home 
farm.  Ambition  had  planned  for  them  the  happy  possession  of  an  acre 
of  their  own — a  place  guarded  by  the  security  and  the  pleasure  of  true, 
fee-simple  ownership;  and  so  to  the  west  they  traveled,  took  up  their 
abode  and  prospered  well. 

Here,  then,  were  the  causes  which  have  been  repeated  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  which  will  again  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  so  long 
as  America  lasts.  Here,  then,  the  reasons  why  withinn  the  tenth  of  a 
century  the  production  in  wheat  alone  leaped  into  the  almost  fabulous 
increase  of  114,000,000  of  bushels,  and  this  was  also  why,  in  every  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  the  income  derived  from  farm  labor  ran  to  the 
height  of  108  per  cent,  increase. 

I  have  said  that  these  were  the  causes  of  this  immense  internal  prog- 
ress; but  not  alone  were  they  so.  Behind  them,  like  the  ''power  be- 
hind the  throne,'*  there  lived  and  grew  an  agency  to  which  civilization 
owes  a  lasting  tribute.  The  development  of  the  mind  has  played,  and 
will  continue  to  play,  the  principal  part  in  elevating  the  farm  and  the 
farmer  to  an  enviable  vantage-ground.  The  day  has  come — it  came  long 
ago — when  ignorance  at  once  places  the  noblest  hearts  in  subordination 
litlle  better  than  slavery.  The  cultivator  and  the  educator  have  become 
inseparably  wedded  in  the  art  of  crop-raising,  and  to  divorce  them,  were 
it  possible,  would  be  an  act  of  spoliation  against  the  people  at  large. 

The  agricultural  colleges  and  agricultural  societies  are'  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  world  at  this  time,  and  the  agricultural  department  will  be- 
come  an  important  factor  in  the  machinery  of  our  government,  and  rural 
pursuits  will  hereafter  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
greatest  minds.  We  of  to-day,  and  you  of  to-morrow,  do  and  will 
explore  the  contents  and  capabilities  of  the  ground  with  something  else 
than  the  uprooting  plow.  Science  will  hold  its  gaze  upon  the  glebe,  and 
the  philosopher  and  the  chemist  in  the  cornfield  will  be  as  essential  a  fix- 
ture as  the  sage  in  the  closet  and  the  alchemist  in  the  laboratory. 

To  recapitulate,  therefore,  our  posterity  shall  live  to  see  the  greatness 
of  this  American  country  towering  like  a  successful  Babylon  among  the 
clouds,  the  index  of  a  power  on  earth,  the  immediate  representative  of 
Jehovah's  Kingdom,  there  to  stand  against  the  winds  of  decay  in  a  cli- 
max of  peace  and  splendor,  beating  back  the  hurricanes  of  political 
strifes  and  internal  wars,  pausing  steadfast  and  firm  on  its  unshaken 
foundation  of  education,  emigration,  inviolate  industry  and  scientific 
farming  combined ! 
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This  is  the  prophecy,  the  beaediction  and  (be  ■ 
farmer  ind  his  coatment. 
God  speed  the  day  when. 


^ 


AMERICAN  FARMING  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

BY   COL.    J.    B.    UAYKARD,    OF   THE   INDIANAPOLIS  S 


ThoM  who  have  bestowed  special  Bttention  upon  the  subjeci  of  the 
agricultaral  resources  of  this  coantry,  have  became  salUSed  that  their 
practicable  anil  possible  sum  total  rises  to  a  magnitude  of  snch  vastness 
OS  to  require  for  its  fall  comprehension  the  best  effocts  of  ninds  of  the 
largest  grasp.  The  populatian  of  the  world  is  steadily  increasing,  anil 
will  still  more  rapidly  increase.  As  civilization  advances  the  conditions 
ftiTOrable  for  the  augmentation  of  the  human  family  are  certain  to  have 
their  legitimate  effect.  By  the  operation  of  laws  which  admit  neither  of 
modification  nor  abrc^ation,  population  will  be  the  most  dense  in  those 
countries  most  favorable  for  sustenance  of  human  life,  and  if  there  be 
superadded  governments  favorable  for  the  development  of  mind,  as  well 
M  body,  then  the  population  will  be  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the 
country  to  supply  food.  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable  that  America  is  destined  to  be  tb^  most  populous  anil  pros- 
perous country  on  the  globe;  During  the  last  century  its  population  has 
grown  from  3,000,000  to  50,000,000,  and  still  the  country,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  all  its  resoorces,  is  in  its  infancy.  A  thousand  streams,  ss 
they  go  laughing  and  singing  to  the  sea,  are  forever  telling  men  of  en- 
terprise, "  We  have  the  power  to  move  the  machinery  of  the  wirld,"' 
Iron,  the  great  civilizing  ore,  is  piled  up  in  its  mountains  in  ()uaiililies 
that  only  the  Creator  can  estimate.  Beneath  the  surface  are  siiuqfc 
miles  of  coal  extending  across  the  continent,  which  sets  forever  at  rest 
■the  question  of  exhaustion,  and  Che  shining  metals  found  from  the  deep 
sub-tiases  to  the  cloud-capped  summit  of  its  mountain  ranges,  defies  the 
greed  of  Chose  who  thirst  only  for  gold.  The  nations  of  the  earth  have 
heard  of  our  greatness,  and  are  coming  to  pitch  their  tents  and  dwell  in 
our  midst.  What  then?  These  millions  must  be  fed.  By  whom?  Nec- 
essarily by  the  farmers  of  America.  What  is  the  prospect  of  plenty!' 
It  could  not  be  improved  by  Jehovah,  if  he  were  to  make  a  new  world. 
Only  this  is  required  ;  that  American  farming  of  the  future  shall  be  con- 
ducted upon  scientific  principles.  Farming  is  to  be  elevated  to  one  of 
the  learned  professions.  A  clod  is  10  be  studied  with  as  much  care  as 
a  student  devotes  to  mathematics.     The  Agricultural  College  will  be  the 
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alma  mater  of  the  most  profound  and  learned  men.  To  understand  the 
chemistry  of  soils  and  manure,  to  talk  scientifically  of  cereals  and  roots, 
soils,  sifbsoils,  irrigation  and  drainage,  to  understand  the  laws  govern- 
ing productiveness  in  all  of  their  most  delicate  and  subtile  operations, 
will  place  the  possessor  of  such  knowledge  high  up  in  the  list  of  philoso- 
phers  and  statesmen,  and  confer  upon  farming  a  dignity  which  ^1  men 
will  acknowledge.  The  magnitude  of  the  products  of  the  present  fore- 
shadow the  enormous  yield  that  may  be  anticipated  in  the  near  future. 

The  total  production  of  the  cereal  products  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  and  the  value  of  the 
same,  is  tabulated  as  follows : 


YEAR. 

Total 
Production. 

Total 
Acres. 

Total  Sale 

of 

Crops. 

1868 

1,450,789,000 
1,491,412,100 
1,627,627,600 
1,528,776,100 
1,664,331,600 
1,538.892,891 
1,454,180,200 
^032,235,300 
1,962,821,600 

2,178,934,646 

• 

66,715,926 
69,457,762 
69,251,016 
65,061,951 
68,280,197 
74.112,137 
80,051,289 
86.861,178 

$1,110,500,583 
1,101,884,  i{S 

i86q 

1870 

997,423.0'^ 
011,84^,441 

"^'/^  ......•• 

1871 

1872 

874,^94.459 

187^ 

919,217,273 
1.015,530,570 

I -070. 277.000 

l%^A 

*"/*T •••• 

187^ 

1876 

Ql.Q20,6lQ   ■               07C.008.{l44 

1877 

93,150,288 

1,035,570.478 

t 

16,931,401,037 

706,867,363 

9,93«.85i,958 

Average 

1,693,140,103 

76,686,736 

*993,i85,i95 

The  foregoing  figures  relate  simply  to  cereals — they  do  not  include  tex- 
tiles, vegetables,  fruits,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco  and  animals — the  sum  totals 
of  which,  in  quantity  and  value,  run  up  to  prodigious  proportions.  In 
the  contemplation  of  the  future  of  American  farming,  not  only  the 
necessities  of  America,  but  other  countries  come  in  for  consideration. 
The  indications  are  that  the  markets  of  the  world  will  want  our  surplus 
products,  and  this  fact  will  intensify  the  demand  for  scientific  farming* 
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The  farmers  of  the  future  are  to  be  the  educated  men  of  the  future.  Not 
the  few — here  and  there  a  man  who  can  talk  learnedly  of  soils  and 
crops-rbut  farmers  generally  will  be  profoundly  learned  in  the  depart^ 
ment  of  business  which  underlies  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  population.  It  will  be  understood  that  agricultural  pursuits  rank 
in  dignity  with  the  highest  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  man.  It  will 
be  confessed  that  both  civilization  and  society  rest  upon  them.  History 
will  be  consulted  to  show  that  the  prosperity  of  nations  has  kept  pace 
with  the  development  and  enlargement  of  its  agricultural  pursuits ;  that 
they  beget  permanent  wealth,  and  without  them  decay  and  death  would 
result.  Statesmen  6nd  no  subject  more  worthy  of  their  attention,  and  to 
foster  the  farming  interests  of  a  country  by  wise  legislation  is  everywhere 
acknowledged  as  the  supreme  demand.  The  ancients  properly  estimated 
the  value  of  superior  farming ;  and  Rome,  in  her  glory,  did  not  overlook 
its  importance.  But  all  the  achievements  of  the  past  will  appear  dim  in 
comparison  with  the  triumphs  of  American  farming  in  the  future,  when, 
from  lake  to  gulf  and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  fruitful  soil  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  thoroughly  educated  and  qualified  farmers.  Old  farms  will 
be  rejuvenated,  while  the  untold  wealth  of  virgin  soils  will  be  protected. 
Steam  plows  and  gang  plows,  reapers  and  mowers,  drills  and  planters  will 
multiply,  and  with  seed-time  and  harvest,  coming  in  regular  order  as  long 
as  the  covenant  bow  shall  span  the  clouds,  the  world  will  witness  in  the 
future  of  American  farming  triumphs,  the  splendor  of  which  will  eclipse 
aJI  other  triumphs ;  the  beaded  sweat  on  the  husbandman's  brow  will  be 
more  sacred  than  the  tear  drop  which  gained  the  Peri  admittance  to  Para- 
dise,  and  the  American  harvest-home  songs  will  be  the  grandest  music 
ever  heard  since  the  morning  stars  sang  together  the  grateful  and  adoring 
hymn  of  nature. 


RENOVATING  LANDS. 


How  lands  may  be  restored  to  their  former  fertility  with  the  smallest 
expenditure  of  money,  time  and  labor  is  a  question  of  deep  concern,  es- 
pecially to  farmers  of  the  older  States.  A  mixed  husbandry  which  ad- 
mits of  a  rotation  of  crops  is  always  advisable,  when  this  is  practicable, 
for  change  means  rest  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  well-worn  lands  re- 
quire rest  as  well  as  do  over-worked  bodies.  Lands  that  have  been 
seeded  down  a  number  of  years  for  meadow  or  grass,  take  most  kindly  to 
a  hoed  crop,  which  provides  the  thorough  tillage  needed.  The  farmer 
who  breaks  up  grass  land  occasionally  and  plants  it  in  com,  for  instance, 
and  follows  com  with  oats  and  barley,  and  another  season  sows  wheat, 
before  again  seeding  to  grass,  will,  to  say  the  least,  gain  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  the  labor  expended.  A  fallow  by  which  the  fresh  particles  of 
earth  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  is  followed  in  many  instances  with 
a  yield  far  exceeding  the  loss  sustained  by  having  the  ground  idle,  though 
on  some  soils  this  is  not  advisable. 

While  a  rotation  of  crops  is  always  preferable  when  the  land  has  been 
long  under  cultivation,  there  are  innumerable  instances  where  the  inter- 
ests of  cultivation  appear  to  point  to  the  growing  of  the  same  crop  year 
after  year.  So  such  farming  resolves  itself  into  developing  from  the 
latent  stores  in  the  soil  and  accumulating  enough  plant-food  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  largest  possible  yield  of  the  crop  under  consideration. 

Before  attempting  to  enrich  the  soil  with  any  material  or  by  any  pro- 
cess it  is  necessary  for  success  that  the  farmer  should  ascertain  as  nearly 
as  may  be  what  important  element  or  elements  of  plant-food  are  deficient. 
If  the  soil  be  rich  in  mineral  substances  but  poor  in  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  then  the  application  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  is  both  labor 
and  material  expended  in  vain,  while  green  crops  as  manure  are  in  order 
and  will  pay  liberally. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  cotton  belt,  as  well  as  in  many  sections  of 
the  Eastern  States,  clover  furnishes  a  most  valuable  renovating  crop,  be- 
ing also  equally  valuable  for  forage.  But  if  the  land  is  too  impoverished 
to  grow  clover  the  soil  may  be  given  over  to  leguminous  plants,  as  field 
peas,  which  make  a  quick  and  luxuriant  growth  under  conditions  that 
would  fail  to  gain  a  good  stand  of  clover.  Rye  and  buckwheat  are  also 
much  used  as  green  crops  to  turn  under  for  manure. 
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When  fertilizers  are  st  hand,  either  in  ihe  fom  of  bunjrard  manure 
and  compost,  or  commercial  fertilizers,  it  become*  a  qaestion  in  many  in- 
stances whether  it  is  profitable  to  expend  {preen  crops  for  enriching  the 
ground,  or  time  in  restoring  it  with  naked  fallows. 

To  render  the  subject  of  soil  fertiliiation  as  plain  as  possible,  ind 
thereby  aid  inexperienced  farmers  in  making  a  judicious  selection  of 
methods  by  which  to  improve  their  lands,  the  following  facts  are  pre- 
sented for  consideration.  To  secure  a  permanent  improvement  three 
classes  of  substances  are  necessary  to  the  soil:  fertilizers  embracing  all 
the  mineral  elements  of  planl-food  and  nitrogen,  chemical  agents  which 
render  the  pIant>food  available,  and  mechanical  agents  making  stiff  soils 
friable  and  porous  ones  firm. 

Farm-yard  manure  is  a  complete  fertilizer  in  the  sense  of  containing  all 
of  (he  elements  of  planl-food,  bat  a*  the  supply  is  limited,  reliance  h 
also  placed,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  on  green  crops  turned  under, 
the  application  of  mineral  elements  and  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops. 

Phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  the  mineral  elements  which  are  ex- 
hausted in  most  soils,  and  which  have  to  be  artificially  applied.  Phos- 
phate rock  and  animal  bones  furnish  most  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  com- 
merce. Potash  is  contributed  in  the  forms  of  sulphate  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  potassium ;  from  hard-wood  ashes  it  is  gained  as  carbonate. 
Potash  is  also  contained  in  marls  and  other  substances. 

Lime  is  the  leading  chemical  agent  artificially  applied  to  lands,  and  14 
a  most  important  factor  in  this  connection.  Land  requiring  more  lime 
not  unfrequently  indicates  this  need  by  a  growth  of  acid  plants,  such  as 
the  sorrels,  for  instance. 

Lime  is  furthermore  counted  among  the  important  mechanical  agents. 
Marls  and  vegetable  matter  are  other  substances  which  act  mechanically 
upon  the  »oil.  While  lime  should  never  be  mixed  with  animal  nkanurc^ 
or  any  other  containing  much  nitrogen  before  it  is  spread  upon  the 
gronnd,  unless  it  be  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  veg- 
etable matter  and  lime  act  best  when  used  together.  Another  word  about 
the  use  of  Ume :  it  should  not  be  applied  to  soils  deficient  in  v^eUble 
matter  without  an  application  at  the  same  time  of  coarse  manure  or  veg* 
etable  matter  of  some  kind. — jFrim  the  Farmtn'  World. 
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As  a  preliminary  to  the  following  reports  from  the  agri- 
cultural societies  of  the  State,  we  herewith  give  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  condition  of  agriculture,  with  condensed  statis- 
tii's,  and  show  the  relative  position  of  Indiana.  It  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  abundant  crops  and  general  prosperity.  The  light  crops 
and  financial  depression  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  had 
the  eflfect  to  make  the  recent  bountiful  season  fully  appre- 
ciated and  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  all  classes. 

We  have  been  blessed  with  a  season  of  good  health,  al- 
though not  entirely  free  from  occasional  fevers  of  a  local 
nature.  With  pleasure  we  refer  to  the  Pioneer  Convention 
wc  were  honored  with  at  the  recent  State  Fairs,  and  the  re- 
port of  their  proceedings,  as  an  appendix  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Reports,  in  which  is  shown  over  1,000  names  of  old 
settlers  present;  their  ages  ranging  from  70  to  103  years, 
and  from  40  to  79  years  in  the  State,  presenting  strong  evi- 
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dencc  in  fiivor  of  thia  locality  by  this  practical  showing  of 
longevity.  We  have  a  choice  climate,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing condensed  statements  from  the  meteorological  tables 
in  former  Agricultural  Reports,  showing  the  yearly  anr- 
ages  for  nine  years  past — since  the  Signal  Service  station 
was  established  at  Indianapolis — as  follows : 

Mean  barometer yi.tiicf' 

Mean  temperatuTe 53°  4' 

Amoant  of  rain-fall 43'58  indies. 

These  facts,  to  the  intelligent  reader,  needs  no  comnit-nt. 

Indiana  contains  an  area  of  22,604,870  acres  of  Iniid, 
about  90  per  cent,  of  which  is  susceptible  of  cultivalion 
with  the  plow,  and  is  located  in  the  great  central  baain  uf 
North  America.  There  are  improved  and  under  cultiva- 
tion 10,104,279  acres  of  land.  The  State  contains  7,1S7,- 
234,  or  39.6  per  cent.,  of  wood-land,  having  8  per  ftnt. 
more  than  Ohio,  on  the  east,  and  20  per  cent  more  Hkiq 
Illinois,  on  the  west.  Of  prairie  land  there  are  3,760,812 
acres,  or  one-seventh  of  the  entire  State,  lying  principiilly 
in  the  north  and  northwest  part. 

The  block  coal  of  Indiana  is  now  admitted  to  be  of  su- 
perior quality,  in  almost  unlimited  quantities,  and  its  t-ane 
of  access  insures  cheap  fuel  on  any  of  the  many  lines  of 
railway. 

ANALYSIS   OF   INDIANA    BLOCK    AND    PITTSBURG   COALS. 
Indiana  GeaUgkal  KipBTt,  l8^s,  Pages  b<)  and  jl. 
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"  Indiana  has  inexhaustible  beds  of  fire  and  potter's  clay, 
cement,  sandstone,  paving  stone  and  limestone  of  superior 
qualities,  with  extensive  mines  of  kaolin/' 


INDIANA  OOLITIC  LIMESTONE. 

{^Prof,  John  Collett^   Chief  of  ike  Bureau  of  StaHsHes^  on  Indiana  Oolitic 

Limestone,] 

Indiana  Oolitic  Limestone  averages  over  96  per  cent,  pure  carbonate 
of  lime,  a  purity  rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed,  and  equaled  by  but  few  of 
the  most  famous  quarries  of  the  world. 

The  stone  crops  out  with  bold  perpendicular  faces,  which  record  the 
standpoints  of  creeks  and  brooks  during  the  long  ages  in  which  such 
streamlets  have  been  engaged  in  hewing  out  of  living  rock  their  deep 
valleys. 

Even  back  of  this  the  striae  and  erosions  of  the  glacial  age  are  seen, 
dating  back  to  the  beginnmg  of  quarternary  time,  supposed  to  be  many 
hundred  thousand  years  ago.  This  stone  has  withstood  the  action  of 
the  elements  and  exposure  during  these  long  periods,  and  will  fully  an- 
swer the  requirements  for  permanent  erections.  The  strata  are  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  thick,  homogeneous,  and  of  equal  strength  in  horizontal 
or  vertical  sections. 

The  stone  comes  soft  from  the  quarry  and  is  sawed  with  ease,  but 
tough  under  the  stroke  of  the  mallet  and  chisel;  may  be  carved  into 
handsome  monuments,  columns,  capitals,  brackets,  mouldings,  etc. 

It  has  been  used  in  the  Bedford,  Ind.,  Court  House,  United  States 
Post  Office,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  State  University,  Bloomington,  for 
posts  and  copings  at  Lincoln  Park  and  in  the  City  Hall,  Chicago,  and 
after  a  carefully  conducted  series  of  tests,  was  adopted  exclusively  in 
constructing  the  exposed  ashlar  work,  pilasters  and  capitals  in  the  Illi- 
nois State  House.  Stone  of  the  same  quality  will  be  used  in  the  erection 
of  the  new  Capitol  of  Indiana,  now  in  process  of  construction.  This 
stone  may  be  confidently  recommended  for  the  erection  of  extensive  per- 
manent structures.  The  stone  is  of  rare  beauty,  presenting  varieties 
white,  gray  and  buff  in  subdued  neutral  tints,  becoming  whiter  and 
brighter  with  age. 

The  manufacturing  interests  are  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, as  demonstrated  on  every  hand  and  proven  by  figures 
in  the  statistical  reports. 
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Indiana  has  on  her  soil  several  of  the  most  extensive 
manufacturing  establishments  of  special  branches  in  exist- 
ence, viz :  wagon  and  plow  shops,  glass  works,  pork  houses, 
distilleries,  flooring  and  drain  tile  manufactories.  . 

The  population  of  Indiana  in  1870  was  1,655,837,  and 
ranked  sixth  in  the  Union.  The  estimate  for  1880  is 
2,050,000,  an  increase  of  over  20  per  cent.  The  State  debt 
is  14,998,178 ;  of  this  sum  $1,093,395  is  foreign,  the  re- 
mainder a  domestic  debt,  owing  to  the  school  fund,  which 
fund  amounts  to  oyer  |9,000,000.  The  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  property  in  1879  was  $884,368,828.  The 
school  system  and  the  school  fund  of  the  State  are  objects 
of  special  pride  and  care  to  Indianians.  The  number  of 
school  children  in  Indiana,  as  enumerated  in  1879,  was 
708,101.  The  revenue  derived  from  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  free  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  was 
$4,491,492;  the  value  of  public  school  property  was  $11,- 
787,705 ;  number  of  school  houses  in  the  State,  9,637 ; 
number  of  teachers,  13,690. 

There  are  also  many  private  schools  without  assistance 
from  the  public  fund,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
school  known  anywhere,  with  1,723  scholars  enrolled  in  at- 
tendance, and  has  been  in  existance  but  six  years,  is  normal 
in  character,  self-sustaining  and  "  stands  upon  its  merits." 

The  Indiana  Agricultural  College,  Purdue  University, 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
the  country. 

The  various  State  industrial  associations  have  all  been 
organized  within  a  period  of  seven  years,  with  the  agricul- 
tural rooms  as  headquarters,  each  working  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  with  pleasure  we 
refer  to  the  proceedings  as  embodied  in  this  report,  show- 
ing advancement  in  this  respect  with  all  the  principal  in- 
dustries represented,  viz:     Cattle-breeding,    swine-breed- 

18 — Agr.  Rep. 
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ing,  wool-growing,  dairymen,  bee-keepel«,  tile  makers  and 
lastly,  but  not  least  in  importance,  the  Woman's  State 
Board  ot  Industry. 

These  mutual  and  co-operative  associations  are  each  as 
branches  of  the  board,  by  which  is  concentrated  the  practi- 
cal information  as  gained  from  enterprising  agriculturists. 
With  the  interest  manifested  and  increased  attendance  at 
the  meetings,  we  look  forward  to  grand  results  from  this 
^'new  departure/' 

The  annual  reports  from  the  Agricultural  Societies  show 
a  decided  improvement  in  every  respect.  If  there  has  been 
any  doubt  heretofore  as  to  these  associations  being  sustained^ 
the  reports  herein  will  certainly  convince  the  reader  that 
the  local  Agricultural  Societies  are  among  the  permanent 
institutions  of  the  land,  and  the  best  educators  of  social  in- 
telligence ever  conceived.  There  is  occasionally  some  ob- 
jectionable features  creep  in,  and  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  management  of  fairs;  but  experience  will 
correct  errors,  and  the  county  fairs  will  continue  to  exist 
and  flourish  bs  evidence  of  prosperity. 

The  wheat  crop  was  of  unusual  proportions  and  superior 
quality.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington, 
places  the  averj^ge  at  20.03  bushels  per  acre  for  Indiana,  the 
largest  average  yield  on  the  list  of  wheat-producing  States. 
The  average  of  all  the  States  is  placed  at  13  bushels  per 
acre.  Of  the  States  adjoining,  Illinois  is  estimated  at  18.7 
bushels,  Ohio  at  19.2,  and  Michigan  at  19.2  bushels  aver- 
age per  acre.  The  average  of  Indiana  for  ten  years  past 
has  been  12.9  bushels  per  acre.  Thus,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  yield  of  the  last  crop  of  wheat  is  nearly  equal  to  two 
average  crops,  with  a  fair  price  of  $1.17  per  bushel,  and 
graded  first  choice  in  foreign  markets.  Some  instances  are 
reported  of  fields  of  wheat  producing  in  gross  amount  the 
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equal  in  value  of  the  land  on  which  the  crop  was  produced. 
The  average  price  on  the  first  of  December  for  ten  years 
past  is  |1.08. 

The  com  crop  of  1879  was  damaged  to  some  extent  by 
reason  of  local  storms  afler  the  crop  was  grown.  The  aver- 
age yield  for  Indiana  is  placed  at  33  bushels  per  acre  by 
the  Department  at  Washington.  The  average  of  all  the 
States  is  put  at  28  bushels  per  acre.  Of  the  States  adjoin- 
ing^ Illinois^  Ohio  and  Michigan  are  each  estimated  at  37 
bushels  per  acre.  The  average  price  for  the  State  in  De- 
cember was  34  cents  per  bushel.  For  the  last  ten  years  the 
average  is  36  cents. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1872  enacted  a  law  whereby 
the  statistics  of  the  products  of  the  State  have  since  been 
collected  by  the  tax  assessors  and  reported  through  the 
State  Auditor^s  office.  The  same  have  been  published  in 
full  by  counties  in  the  annual  agricultural  reports. 

The  Legislature  of  1879  created  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
and  Geology  with  instructions  to  issue  a  report  annually. 
The  statistics  referred  to  above  as  collected  by  the  tax  as- 
sessors have  been  handed  over  by  the  State  Auditor  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  review  and  publication, 
therefore  we  will  dispense  with  the  statistics  of  products  in 
detail  by  counties  as  published  from  this  office  heretofore 
and  give  the  totals  of  each  crop  in  the  table  of  comparative 
statistics,  in  which  the  figures  for  1878  are  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  by  permission : 
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DISTRICT  REPORTS. 


BRIDGETON  UNION. 

The  society  held  their  eighteenth  annual  fair'on  their  grounds,  near 
Bridgeton,  in  Parke  county,  August  25th  to  the  30th.  The  weather  was 
fine  during  the  week  and  the  exhibition  a  success  in  every  respect.  The 
show  in  all  the  departments  was  very  good,  especially  in  the  Women's 
Department.  If  the  men  were  to  take  as  active  an  interest  in  making 
our  fair  a  success  as  the  women  do' we  would  have  one  of  the  best  fairs 
in  the  State. 

The  Board  built  seventy-four  first-class  horse  stalls,  bought  the  large 
boarding  house  and  built  a  band  stand,  paid  all  premiums  and  expenses 
in  full  and  have  a  small  balance  to  commence  the  new  year  with.  The 
prospect  for  the  future  of  our  society  is  very  good. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  'January  3,  1880 : 


January  3,  1879, 

Received  of  Parke  county, 

Gate  fees, 

Privileges  sold. 

Entry  fees, 

Premium  money  refunded, 

Feed  sold,     . 


Amount  paid  on  premiums, 
General  expense  orders, 

Leaving  a  balance,  of,     . 


$66  91 

50  00 

1,644  63 

354  as 

93  «> 

3  20 

81  59 

1,264  50 
833  24 


$2,*93  58 


2,097  74 


195  «4 
Dbmpsry  Srylold, 

Secrttary, 


FOUNTAIN,  WARREN  AND  VERMILLION  COUNTIES. 

The  twentieth  annual  fair  of  the  Fountain,  Warren  and  Vermillion 
Agricultural  Association  was  held*  at  their  grounds,  near  Coving- 
ton, September  23d   to   26th   (inclusive),   1879.     The  weather  was  very 
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pleasant  and  favorable,  ^s  it  rained  on  the  first  night  of  the  fair  and  was 
•clear  afterwards,  laid  all  the  dust  and  made  the  roads  good<  The  exhi" 
bition  was  the  best  in  all  respects  that  was  ever  held  on  the  grounds.  On 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  days  there  were  from  five  to  six  thousand 
persons  on  the  grounds  each  day.  Floral  and  agricultural  halls  were 
•crowded  to  their  full  capacity,  and  will  necessitate  the  building  of  a  new 
Aoral  hall  next  year.  The  exhibition  of  fruit  was  very  large ;  in  fact,  a 
•display  worthy  of  a  State  fair.  The  exhibit  of  cattle  was  better  than  we 
•ever  had;  three  fine  herds  were  on  exhibition.  The  exhibition -of  hogs 
was  large,  and  I  have  received  several  letters  from  parties  desiring  the 
jiddress  of  exhibitors.  The  exhibition  of  agricultural  and  labor-saving 
machinery  was  very  good. 

The  only  thing  we  lack  is  larger  premiums  on  fast  horses.  Our  direc- 
tors fail  to  give  satisfaction  in  that  respect.  Our  charge  is  one  dollar  for 
A  family  badge,  and  is  generally  used  by  the  whole  neighborhood.  As 
long  as  we  make  enough  money  to  pay  expenses  we  don't  care  how  many 
come  in  on  the  same  badge.  We  have  never  failed  to  pay  all  premiums 
in  full  va  cash  for  twenty  years,  or  since  the  organization  of  the  society, 
and  have  something  near  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  treasury. 

The  crops  of  our  counties  for  the  year  1879  were  unparalleled  for  abund- 
ance. The  average  for  the  wheat  crop  in  Fountain  county  was  thirty- 
five  bushels  per  acre,  Vermillion  nearly  as  good.  On  some  farms  there 
were  fifty-eight  bushels  of  wheat  raised  per  acre.  The  average  of  wheat 
sown  this  year  is  larger  than  ever  before.  The  corn  crop  was  splendid. 
You  are  aware  that  the  east  and  west  boundary  of  our  three  counties  is 
the  Wabash  river,  and  the  bottoms  on  each  side  of  the  river  are  unsur- 
passed for  productiveness,  more  corn  being  raised  than  wheat  in  the  bot- 
toms. 

Farmers  are  paying  off  their  old  debts,  building  new  houses  and  fences, 
ditching,  &c.,  showing  conclusively  that  this  has  been  a  year  of  success 
to  the  farmer. 

We  have  nine  tile  manufactories  in  Fountain  county,  and  they  are  un- 
able to  fill  the  orders.     Six  years  ago  there  was  no  demand  for  tile. 

The  sheep  business  still  proves  unprofitable,  as  the  dogs  in  numbers  of 
cases  have  entirely  ruined  whole  flocks  of  fine  blooded  sheep  in  a  single 
night  that  had  cost  the  owner  a  large  amount  of  money.  The  dog  tax  is 
so  far  behind  that  in  many  cases  the  farmer  makes  no  application  for  it. 

Large  quantities  of  stone  coal  are  mined  in  Fountain  county.  There 
are  2,500  cars  shipped  each  month  to  Chicago,  besides  a  large  amount 
that  is  mined  and  sold  in  a  small  way. 

Manuring  is  still  carried  on  in  the  same  old  way,  thrown  out  of  the 
stable  in  a  heap,  and  when  it  gets  in  the  way  hauled  and  thrown  in  the 
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first  convenient  field.  We  have  no  rotation  of  crops  in  our  county,  as 
the  land  is  still  rich  and  the  farmer  can  not  see  any  benefit  from  a  rotation 
of  crops. 

There  are  no  gravel  roads  in  our  counties,  although  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  gravel  scattered  all  over  the  counties. 

No  extensive  dairy  interest  of  any  kind  ;  only  one  here,  and  that  in  a 
small  way.  Homer  Sewbll, 

Secretary, 


KNIGHTSTOWN  UNION  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  society  held  its  twenty-seventh  annual  exhibition  from  the  26th  to 
the  29th  day  of  August,  1879,  at  Knightstown,  Henry  county. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  in  contemplation  of  the  financial  prospects  of 
the  country,  concluded  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  premiums  in  several 
classes,  which  action  of  the  Board  was  duly  responded  to  by  the  exhib- 
itors as  evinced  by  their  liberal  entries,  and  the  close  contests  for  the 
various  premiums. 

The  total  amount  offered  was  ^2,245,  and  the  whole  amount  awarded 
and  paid  was  $2,172,  showing  full  entries  in  nearly  all  classes,  and  com- 
petition spirited. 

The  display  in  the  live  stock  department  was  very  superior  in  quality, 
and  in  the  horse  and  sheep  departments  was  unusually  fine  and  quite 
large  in  numbers. 

The  display  in  the  cattle  rings  was  not  as  large  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  have;  but  with  the  fine  herds  of  Thomas  Wilhoit  &  Son,  and  Modlin 
Brothers,  and  other  lesser  exhibitors,  created  very  great  interest  with 
those  who  are  making  cattle  raising  a  business,  and  those  whose  interests 
tend  in  that  direction. 

Of  hogs  there  was  a  creditable  show  in  numbers,  and  a  number  of  very 
superior  animals. 

The  interest  in  the  poultry  department  is  gradually  on  the  increase, 
and  the  qualily  of  the  fowls  shown  is  more  marked  than  in  the  great 
number  entered.  Many  persons  are  embarking  in  the  production  of 
special  and  desirable  breeds. 

Agricultural,  horticultural  and  garden  products  were  in  about  the 
usual  quantity  ;  not  so  large  a  display  as  should  be  in  this  locality,  and 
with  the  liberal  premiums  offered  by  the  society. 

Agricultural  implements  and  manufactured  articles  were  all  well  rep- 
resented. 

Floral  and  Fine  Art  Hall  had  the  accustomed  attractions,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  frequent  remark  that  each  year  develops  the  fact  of  a  marked 
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improvement  in  the  quality  and  superior  art  displayed  in  the  articles 
made  and  exhibited  by  the  ladies. 

The  culinary  department  was  the  lightest  made  for  several  years  at 
our  fairs. 

BE0EIPT8  OF  EXHIBITION. 

Day  tickets,  6,840 $1,7x0  00 

Family  tickets,  500, 750  00 

Entry  fee.«, 411  40 

Privileges  sold,           .         .        .  • 763  20 

All  other  sources, 289  34 

Total, $3,9^3  »4 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Rents, I300  00 

Improvements,  .         . 217  40 

Salaries, 460  00 

Premiums  paid, 2,171  34 

Expenses  of  fair, 411  42 

Total, $3,560  16 

Gordon  Ballard, 

Secretary, 


LOOGOOTEE  DISTRICT. 


Our  fair  for  1879  was  a  grand  success.  It  was  held  near  Loogootee, 
in  Martin  county,  September  2d  to  6th.  We  had  only  two  fair  days  dur- 
ing the  week ;  had  the  weather  been  favorable  the  first  three  days  we 
would  have  done  still  better.  However,  we  were  able  to  pay  all  expenses 
and  premiums  in  full  and  an  old  debt  amounting  to  $108,  leaving  the 
association  with  forty  acres  of  ground  and  improvements  worth  $6,000, 
and  an  indebtedness  of  ^12  only.  Visitors  tell  us  we  have  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  looking  fair  gounds  in  the  State. 

Our  entries  for  1879  were  larger  than  ever  before.  Horses  seem  to  at- 
tract the  greatest  attention  here,  although  our  farmers  are  taking  a  great 
interest  in  all  kinds  of  stock,  in  which  great  improvement  has  been  made 
daring  the  last  ten  years. 

Our  exhibition  of  poultry,  farm  products,  fruits,  vegetables,  pastry 
and  dairy  products,  paintings,  fancy  work, domestic  manufacture  and  fioral 
display  was  the  largest  and  best  ever  seen  in  this  district.  Our  future 
prospect  is  encouraging.  Our  reputation  for  morality  is  established,  as 
we  succeeded  in  excluding  front  our  grounds  all  forms  of  gambling  and 
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games  of  chance  ;  also  the  sale  of  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquors.  This 
has  given  general  satisfaction  and  should  be  imitated  by  other  associa- 
tions. C.  S.  Wood, 

SupermUndeiU, 


MIDDLE  FORK  UNION. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Middle  Fork  Joint  Stock  Company 
was  held  on  their  well  arranged  Fair  9i'0U'^^Sf  ^^^^  Middle  Fork,  Ind., 
August  27  to  31  inclusive.  This  society  is  composed  of  Howard,  Carroll 
and  Clinton  counties,  and  the  Fair  Ground  is  situated  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  line  of  the  three  counties,  and  is  fourteen  miles  from  any  other 
agricultural  association.  This  gives  us  ample  territory,  notwithstanding 
they  have  exhibitions  or  fairs  at  the  county  seats  of  each  of  the  counties 
named.  Our  Fair  Ground  contains  about  thirty  acres  and  is  beautifoDj 
situated  for  exhibition  purposes,  well  shaded,  high,  rolling,  with  plenty 
of  water,  and  our  exhibitions  are  growing  in  interest  every  year.  There 
has  been  a  wonderful  improvement  in  live  stock  since  our  organiiation. 
Thoroughbreds  were  not  known  here  then ;  all  we  had  were  grades  and 
•crosses,  now  our  stalls  and  pens  are  filled  with  thoroughbreds,  many  of 
them  imported. 

THK  CONDITION  OF  AQBICULTUBB. 

Perhaps  in  no  locality  in  the  State  can  be  found  a  larger  area  that  is 
better  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes  than  surrounds  this  point;  all 
the  cereals  are  raised  in  abundance. 

Com,  owing  to  an  early  frost,  did  not  ma(ure  as  it  usually  does,  yet 
we  have  plenty,  and  some  to  spare. 

Wheat  shelled  out  to  exceed  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  the 
most  fabulous  amounts  are  reported  per  acre. 

Flax,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay  are  good,  and  more  than  will  be  con- 
sumed in  the  neighborhoods ;  so  with  fruits,  though  not  as  large  a  crop 
as  we  generally  have,  yet  a  great  many  bushels  have  been  shipped. 
They  seem  to  rot  very  badly  from  some  cause.  There  are  a  number  of  tile 
factories  in  the  neighborhood,  and  farmers  are  under-draining.  Their  farm 
land,  that  they  thought  a  few  years  ago  dry  enough,  now  produces  fifty 
per  cent,  better  and  more  by  under-draining. '  It  is  the  one  thing  need- 
ful for  this  part  of  Indiana.  Our  society  is  in  splendid  condition  finan- 
cially ;  paid  all  her  premiums  in  full,  and  will  again  offer  liberal  induce- 
ments for  exhibitors  in  1880.  The  Indiana  Farmer  was  well  represented 
at  our  last  exhibition,  and  from  the  list  of  subscribers  he  carried  away  I 
hope  he  will  call  again.  The  Farmer  leads  all  other  agricultural  papers 
here  ;  it  is  doing  a  good  work. 
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Oar  officers  for  1880  are:  John  Young,  President;  J.  M.  Conaway, 
Vice  President ;  G.  W.  Muger,  Superintendent ;  Andrew  Catron,  Treas- 
urer; Oliver  Card,  Secretary.  Oliver  Gard, 

Secretary, 


NORTH-EASTERN  INDIANA. 

I  submit  the  following  report  showing  the  condition  of  the  North- 
eastern Indiana  Agricultural  Association  and  a  summary  of  its  business- 
for  the  year  ending  December  15,  1879:  The  eighth  annual  fair  was 
held  October  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10,  at  Waterloo,  DeKalb  county.  The 
weather  was  at  first  fine  and  warm,  but  on  Wednesday,  the  third  day,  it 
rained  all  day  and  until  Thursday  morning,  when  it  cleared  off  and  gave 
us  a  fine  day.  The  attendance  on  Thursday  was  very  great,  over  io,oo(> 
tickets  being  sold  that '  day,  showing  an  attendance  of  over  1 5,000  per- 
sons,  as  all  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  permitted  to  enter  free.  This- 
attendance  was  the  more  remarkable  when  we  take  into  account  the  bad 
roads  and  the  fact  that  Williams  county,  Ohio,  adjoining  us  on  the  east^ 
and  Noble  county,  Indiana,  on  the  west,  were  holding  their  fairs  at  the 
same  time.     Attendance  on  Friday  was  also  quite  good. 

The  entries  in  all  classes  were  numerous,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accom- 
panying report,  amounting  in  all  classes  to  2,034,  being  193  in  excess  of 
the  entries  of  1878.  The  character  of  the  exhibits  made  was  in  general 
better  than  ever  before,  especially  in  the  mechanical  department,  floral 
hall  and  in  live  stock. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  are, 1^6,359  76 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  arc,     ....  6,685  55 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts,      ....        $325  79 

These  expenditures  include  over  $900  for  a  new  floral  hall,  purchase  of 
two  acres  more  ground,  a  new  well,  &c. 

Besides  paying  all  our  premiums  and  other  running  expenses  we  have 
paid  over  ]^i|400  on  permanent  improvements.  The  present  indebtedness 
of  the  association  is  $2,153.94. 

Crops  in  this  section  have  in  general  been  good,  our  wheat  crop  hav- 
ing been  probably  the  best  one  ever  raised  in  this  county.  Potatoes  are 
abundant,  but  are  not  keeeping  well.  Corn  is  but  middling,  if  both 
quality  and  quantity  are  considered.  Oats,  good.  Grass,  about  average 
or  less.  Clover  seed  has  shown  an  unusually  good  yield.  Apples,  a  light 
crop. 
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At  our  annual  meeting,  held  December  15,  1879,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  1880 :  James  N.  Chamberlain,  President;  W.  H.  Mad- 
den, ^  ice-President;  Miles  Waterman,  Treasurer;  James  A.  Barns,  Sec- 
retary. J.  A.  Barns,  Secretary, 


RUSSELLVILLE  UNION  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  society  held  its  Twenty- third  Fair  near  Russell ville,  Putnam 
county,  August  25  to  30.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  asked  and 
the  Fair  a  success  in  every  particular,  notwithstanding  our  Fair  and 
Bridgton  held  their  exhibition  the  same  week,  as  there  seemed  to  be 
some  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  time  of  holding  each  exhibition. 
The  show  of  horses  was  excellent,  being  hard  to  excel  at  any  county  or 
district  fair  in  the  State.  Cattle,  in  quality  good,  but  not  so  large  in 
numbers  as  some  former  exhibitions.  The  swine  show  was  very  good ; 
the  breeds  exhibited  were  Chester  White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire. 
The  poultry  exhibition  was  a  good  indication  of  the  interest  taken  in  the 
feathered  tribe,  and  creditable  to  any  Fair,  The  Floral  Hall  was  fall  to 
overflowing  with  everything  in  the  way  of  flowers  and  ladies'  fancy  work; 
also  cakes,  jellies,  and  good  things  to  eat  innumerable.  The  show  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  far  excelled  anything  ever  before  on  our 
ground.  The  I.,  D.  &  S.  R.  R.,  now  completed,  running  within  a  half  mile 
of  our  grounds,  will  be  a  new  feature  and  a  great  benefit  to  our  Fair.  The 
outlook  for  our  coming  exhibitions  was  never  better. 

GBOPB. 

The  crops  of  1879  were  generally  good.  Wheat  remarkably  so;  for 
quantity  and  quality  it  has  seldom  ever  been  surpassed  in  the  State. 
Corn  crop  is  better  than  an  average,  Oats  were  poor  owing  to  wet 
weather  and  late  sowing — about  a  half  crop.  Potatoes  and  vegetables 
good.  Apples  about  one-third  of  a  crop,  which  rotted  badly  after  gath- 
ering.    Peaches  a  failure. 

The  crop  now  seeded  is  far  in  excess  in  acreage  over  any  former  year, 
and  was  put  in  with  great  care.  The  different  kinds  of  wheat  raided  in 
the  county  are  Fultze,  Clawson,  White  and  Red  Mediterranean.  Timothy 
and  clover^hay  is  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  our  county,  although 
the  crop  this  year  was  cut  short  on  account  of  dry  weather  in  June. 
Wool  growing  is  engaging  the  attention  of  our  farmers.  Owing  to  the 
price  of  mutton  and  wool  the  past  year,  the  most  of  our  farmers  are 
turning  their  attention  in  that  directian.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  our  farmers  in  growing  sheep  is  the  many  worthless  dogs,  against 
which  there  seems  to  be  very  little  protection.     The  most  of  our  little 
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towns  are  well  supplied  with  worthless  curs.     All  must  admit  that  the 
present  law  is  wholly  inadequate  to  protect  sheep  raisers. 

Little  or  nothing  favorable  can  be  reported  of  road  improvement. 
Our  supervisors,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  move  along  in  the 
same  old  ruts,  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  those  who  have  made  road 
improvements  a  study.  We  think  the  present  system  of  road  working  a 
farce,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  three  counties  that  compose  our  Fair  District 
will  rank  with  any  other  counties  in  the  State  in  Agriculture,  and  can 
not  be  excelled  in  the  raising  of  good  stock. 

George  S.  Durham, 

Secretary, 


SOUTH-EASTERN  INDIANA. 

This  agricultural  society  can  hold  a  good  fair  every  year.  With  favor- 
able weather  we  have  a  splendid  «  show ; "  yet,  we  can  hold  a  good  fair 
in  spite  of  the  weather. 

This  last  proposition  was  fully  demonstrated  at  our  last  fair,  held  on 
the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  days  of  September,  1879. 

The  6rst  day  was  given  exclusively  to  making  entries  and  arranging 
articles  for  exhibition,  and  quite  an  amount  of  stock  and  other  things 
were  to  be  seen  in  their  places  by  the  evening  of  that  day,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inclement  weather. 

The  second  day,  Wednesday,  was  truly  a  wet  one ;  in  the  morning  it 
rained;  in  the  afternoon  it  poured.  The  gate  receipts  for  this  day 
amounted  to  nothing* 

Thursday,  the  third  day,  was,  compared  with  the  two  previous  days,  a 
tolerably  **fair"  day,  yet  the  clouds  and  the  mud  kept  away  the  crowds. 
The  receipts  for  this  day  were  probably  equal  to  the  running  expenses  of 
the  fair,  exclusive  of  the  amount  paid  in  premiums.  At  this  time  there 
was  a  disposition  among  some  of  the  managers  to  postpone  the  fair ;  yet 
the  exhibitors  came  to  our  rescue,  and  asked  that  the  fair  go  on,  agree- 
ing to  take  their  pay  in  ''honor,''  if  the   finances  were  not  forthcoming. 

Friday  and  Saturday  sunshine  came,  and  with  it  came  the  stock,  the 
articles,  the  crowd,  and  the  money,  and  taken  altogether  our  fair  for 
1879  was  a  grand  success.  Our  list  showed  about  ^2,000  in  premiums; 
yet,  when  the  books  are  balanced,  we  have  a  surplus  of  about  $500  on 
hand. 

Our  organization  consists  of  a  joint  stock  company,  a  capital  of  ^5,000, 
divided  into  two  hundred  shares  of  ^25  each ;  of  these  shares  the  society 
still  holds  about  forty.     Our  grounds,  located  one-half  mile  north-west  of 
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Aurora,  in  a  beautiful  maple  grove,  are  held  in  trust  by  the  city  for  the 
use  of  the  society.  The  improvements,  including  our  amphitheater,  are 
owned  by  the  society. 

A  certain  class  of  persons,  especially  our  Kentucky  friends,  visit  fairs 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  the  excitement  attending  the  races.  To  these  we 
would  say,  although  we  have,  to  some  extent,  disappointed  you  in  the 
past,  by  not  having  a  suitable  speed  track,  yet  a  movement  is  on  foot  by 
which  we  confidently  expect  to  have  a  half  mile  track  before  the  fair 
of  1880. 

Our  display  in  the  live  stock  department  for  the  last  few  years  has  been 
exceedmgly  good  ;  in  the  cattle  rings  can  be  noticed  at  times  from  three 
to  eight  herds.  The  number  of  entries  in  this  (cattle)  ring  in  1879,  ^<^ 
about  seventy-five. 

Our  display  of  saddle  and  harness  horses  is  always  very  superior ;  in 
fact,  horses,  which  have  been  fairly  beaten  at  our  fair,  have  succeeded  in 
taking  first  premiums  at  the  Indiana  State  and  St.  Louis  Fairs.  Many  of 
these  came  from  our  sister  State  of  Kentucky,  to  whom  we  are  under 
many  obligations  for  their  continued  patronage. 

The  display  in  the  sheep  and  hog  rings  was  not,  in  numbers,  very  large, 
but  the  qualities  show  that  interest  in  them  is  no:  lacking.  The  poultry 
show  was  immense,  and  should  be  recorded  as  second  to  none  in  the 
State. 

The  system  of  farming  in  old  Dearborn  is  very  good  indeed.  In  noth- 
ing else  can  there  be  seen  so  noticeable  an  improvement  as  in  the  mode  of 
farming.  The  cause  for  this  is  very  apparent,  viz :  the  good  feeling  ex- 
isting between  the  management  of  the  fair  and  grange  element  of  the 
county.  These  two  great  helpers  of  the  agriculturist  are,  in  our  county, 
in  full  concord.  As  an  evidence  of  this  we  might  mention  the  fact  that 
the  display  of  one  grange  at  our  fair  in  1879  was,  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  far  superior  to  any  display  ever  seen  upon  the  grounds. 

The  grange  element  has  the  effect  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
farming  community  very  much.  It  has  set  the  farmer  to  thinking,  to 
reading,  to  analyzing;  it  has  sent  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  the  coanty 
for  bone  dust  and  other  fertilizers ;  but  it  has  brought  ten  times  the 
amount  back  to  the  farmers. 

Wheat,  the  past  year,  was  very  good ;  hay  not  so  good,  on  account  of 
the  dry  weather  in  April  and  May  last ;  corn  a  good  average. 

The  acreage  of  fall  grain  the  present  season  is  very  great,  but  mostly 
of  late  sowing. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  sum  up  as  follows  :  The  improvement  in  ail  the 
departments  of  agriculture  is  quite  noticeable;  it  can  readily  be  seen  from 
year  to  year,  and  when  compared  with  years  gone  by  the  contrast  is  very 
striking. 
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The  whole  number  of  entries  for  premiums  the  present  year  was  about 
625  ;  the  amount  paid  in  premiums  near  $2,000. 

>  At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  society,  held  October  i,  1879, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  and  qualified  to  serve  one  year :  Pres- 
ident, O.  P.  Small;  Vice-President,  Wilk.  Smith;  Treasurer,  H.  Fisk ; 
Secretary,  Will  S.  Green.  H.  Walker, 

John  R.  Cole,  Secretary, 

President, 


THORNTOWN  UNION. 

In  presenting  this,  our  tenth  annual  report,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
our  society  was  able  to  pay  its  premiums  in  full  and  declared  a  dividend 
of  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock. 

The  weather  was  pleasant  during  our  entire  exhibition  from  September 
21  to  26,  inclusive,  and  the  society  carried  out  its  entire  programme  with 
promptness  and  satisfaction.  The  total  number  of  entries  was  2,309, 
722  more  than  in  1878. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  fair  were,  .        .        .  i^3»038  00 

The  total  expenses  of  the  fair  were,    .         .         .  ^594  49 

The  total  premiums  of  the  fair  were,      .         .         .      1,914  36 

$2,508  8$ 

Balance  in  hand  of  Treasurer,     ...  $5^9  1$ 

Our  society  is  entirely  out  of  debt,  our  grounds  in  good  repair,  and 
managers  and  patrons  vie  with  each  other  in  making  the  fair  a  success. 
As  a  result  of  this  harmony  the  fair  just  closed  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful one  ever  held  on  our  grounds. 

The  number  and  character  of  the  entries  far  excelled  any  previous  ex- 
hibition. Especially  was  this  so  in  the  cattle  ring  and  agricultural  hall, 
and  I  predict  that  in  the  near  future  (if  such  is  not  already  the  case) 
Boone,  Clinton  and  Montgomery  counties  will  lead  any  other  tliree 
counties  of  the  State  in  these  branches  of  industry.  The  floral  hall  was 
well  filled  and  very  attractive.  In  the  hog  and  poultry  show  we  were 
behind  some  of  our  neighbors.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  low  premi- 
ums paid  by  the  society,  as  it  is  a  conceded  fact  that  some  of  the  finest 
hogs  in  Indiana  are  bred  in  this  vicinity.  We  hope  by  another  year  more 
attention  will  be  paid  to  both  of  these  branches  and  better  inducements 
offered  for  our  breeders  to  make  a  better  display  at  our  fair. 

A,  M.  Cory, 

Secretary, 

19 — Agr.  Rep. 
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UNION  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Our  fair  ground  is  located  just  south  of  New  Ross,  in  Montgomery 
county ;  the  location  of  the  ground  is  beautiful,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
use  for  which  it  is  now  used.  It  is  a  gradual  descent  from  near  the  center 
to  the  western  side,  forming  from  the  east  side  a  natural  ampitheater. 
The  speed  ring,  which  runs  north  and  south,  and  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  ground,  extends  just  far  enough  east  to  bring  the  home 
stretch  full  length  along  the  foot  or  base  of  the  hill,  giving  everybody  a 
splendid  view  of  the  speed  horses,  and  all  other  stock  usually  shown  on 
the  speed  ring.  Our  speed  ring  is  a  measured  half  mile,  and  all  agree, 
that  with  a  few  inches  more  fill  on  the  curves,  it  will  be  one  of  the  best 
tracks  in  the  State.  We  have  made  the  necessary  arrangements  to  com- 
plete the  work  early  in  the  spring.  Our  last  exhibition,  which  w^  held 
August  i8  to  22,  1879,  was  admitted  by  all  to  be  a  perfect  success  in 
every  respect. 

Our  fair  ground  contains  twenty-eight  acres,  more  or  less,  and  the 
same  has  been  leased  by  our  organization  for  a  teftn  of  ten  years,  at  a 
cost  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  amount  has  been  paid  in 
full. 

We  have  held  two  annual  exhibitions  on  our  fair  ground,  each  proving 
to  be  a  grand  success.  We  have  paid  out  for  improvements  on  our  fair 
ground  as  follows : 

For  fencing,    ..........         .  $5^^ 

For  building  stalls  and  pens, 600 

For  floral  hall, 400 

For  produce  hall  and  other  buildings,         ......  200 

For  constructing  speed  ring, 700 

For  wells  and  appurtenances, 75 

Total, .  ^2,475 

In  addition  to  the  above  improvements  an  ampitheater  was  built  by 
other  parties  at  a  cost  of  about  five  hundred  dollars,  the  association  re- 
serving the  right  to  purchase  the  same  within  eight  years,  at  the  cost  of 
construction  and  interest  on  the  investment. 

Our  articles  of  association  say  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  organiza- 
tion shall  be  $3,000,  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  shares  of  $2$ 
each.  Sixty-two  shares  of  stock  have  been  sold,  amounting  to  1^1,550.  The 
secretary  has  received  of  the  above  amount  ^1,040,  leaving  a  balance  due 
on  stock  sold  of  I510. 
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Receipts  from  our  last  exhibition  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $3,000. 
Of  this  amount  $i|5oo  were  paid  out  for  premiums,  and  the  remainder 
was  applied  on  the  debt  against  the* association,  which  reduces  the  debt 
to  $298.  This  $298  is  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  association,  as  the 
secretary's  books  will  show. 

The  articles  of  association  will  show  that  we  are  a  legal  organization, 
and  have  been  duly  recorded  in  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Boone  and 
Hendricks,  and  have  complied  with  and  fulfilled  all  the  law  required  of 
such  organizations,  so  far  as  we  know.  John  Lockridge, 

T.  A.  Adkins,  President. 

Secretary, 


EDINBURG  UNION. 

To  the  accompanying  statistical  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Edinburg 
Union  Agricultural  Society,  I  have  the  honor  to  add  the  following  re- 
port on  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  district  for  the  year  now 
ended.  The  wheat  crop  for  1879  ^^  never  been  equaled  in  the  history 
of  this  county ;  not  only  was  the  yield  unparalleled,  but  the  quality  of  the 
grain  was  beyond  criticism.  Many  averages  were  reported  as  high  as 
thirty  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  some  instances,  under  extraordinary  care, 
ranging  as  high  as  forty,  forty-five,  and  in  one  case  fifty-four  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  berry  was  plump  and  full.  Wheat  weighing  under  sixty 
pounds  to  the  bushel  being  of  rare  occurrence.  It  was  also  unusually 
free  from  foreign  grain  or  weed  seeds,  and  was  altogether  a  most  satisfac- 
tory crop.  This  season,  as  well  as  last,  the  Fultz  wheat  took  the  lead 
for  heavy  yield,  and  unless  it  begins  to  deteriorate,  or  shows  weakness 
and  inability  to  withstand  the  winter,  it  will  remain  the  farmers'  favorite 
until  some  variety  equally  prolific  and  better  adapted  to  milling  purposes 
is  brought  forward.  The  millers  still  claim  that  it  is  far  inferior  in  yield 
and  quality  of  flour  to  the  red  bearded  varieties,  and  careful  tests  seem 
to  establish  the  correctness  of  their  claims.  So  that  the  great  desider- 
atum now  is  a  wheat  that  will  combine  the  fecundity  of  the  Fultz,  with 
the  superior  milling  qualities  of  the  Mediterranean  and  kindred  varieties. 

The  yield  of  corn  in  our  section  was  cut  short  by  long  continued 
drought  in  August ;  while  rains  late  in  September  caused  the  half  ripe 
ears  to  take  a  fresh  growth,  and  rendered  it  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the 
early  frosts,  whereby  the  crop  was  greatly  damaged,  so  that  it  required 
careful  sorting  before  being  cribbed,  and  those  who  neglected  this  pre- 
caution were  compelled  to  market  their  crop  prematurely,  for  fear  of  iis 
heating  in  bulk.  A  careful  estimate  places  the  shortage  from  reduced 
acreage  and  yield,  and  damage  by  frost,  at  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
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Of  the  minor  crops  in  this  section,  oats  made  a  fair  yield  of  good 
qualitji  but  the  quality  grown  is  limited,  from  the  fact  that  farmers  in 
this  vicinity  estimate  the  value  of. a  crop  entirely  by  the  money  it  will 
bring,  and  seem  not  yet  to  have  learned  that  oats  for  summer  feed  are 
worth  more,  bushel  for  bushel,  than  corn. 

Barley  yielded  well,  and  the  crop  was  saved  in  good  condition,  and 
brought  a  satisfactory  price.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  this  cereal; 
most  of  our  farmers  being  now  provided  with  large  barns,  where  they 
can  house  the  crop  immediately  after  harvesting,  and  thus  preserve 
it  in  that  bright  condition  so  essentially  demanded  by  maltsters.  The 
value  of  barley  straw  is  also  recognized ;  some  authorities  considering  it 
equal  to  hay. 

Clover  seed  was  a  short  crop,  but  of  good  quality.  If  the  home  de- 
mand for  seeding  purposes  should  be  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  there 
will  be  no  surplus  to  ship. 

The  potato  crop  was  short — not  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  an  aver- 
age crop ;  the  quality  was  good. 

Fruit  was  almost  an  entire  failure,  and  we  are  obliged  to  rely  on 
distant  sections  for  our  winter  supply.  Other  crops  than  those  mentioned 
are  not  grown  at  all,  or  in  such  limited  quantities  as  to  make  no  figure 
in  the  total. 

Cattle  raising  was  carried  on  to  a  less  extent  than  last  year,  bat  the 
cattle  marketed  from  this  point  have  ranked  high  for  quality  and  weight 
in  eastern  markets.  Our  cattle  are  beginning  to  show  plainly  the  effect 
of  the  introduction  of  fine  blooded  bulls  on  the  farm  ;  and  so  long  as  our 
breeders  are  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  best  stock  at  the  State 
Fairs,  as  was  the  case  this  year,  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  stock 
will' deteriorate. 

Sheep  raising  is  carried  on  somewhat  more  extensively  than  formerly, 
and  has,  this  year,  proved  a  money-making  business  to  those  engaged  in 
it.    There  is  not  so  much  complaint  of  the  ravages  of  dogs. 

Hogs  have  proved  profitable  this  year.  The  number  raised  was  not  so 
large  as  last  year,  but  good  prices  were  realized,  and  there  was  bat  little 
loss  by  disease. 

Altogether  it  has  been  a  prosperous  year  for  the  farmer,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, all  other  branches  of  trade  have  flourished ;  merchants  have 
had  a  good  trade,  and  mechanics  all  the  work  they  could  do. 

We  had  a  splendid  paying  fair,  and  have  been  able  to  reduce  our  in- 
debtedness considerably,  while  the  remainder  has  been  covered  by  the 
sale  of  bonds  to  the  members  of  our  society  ;  so  that  practically  we  owe 
nobody  but  ourselves,  and  are  in  a  fair  way,  in  a  few  years,  to  show  a 
clean  balance-sheet.  Charles  M.  A.  Hbss, 

Secretary^ 
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SWITZERLAND  AND  OHIO. 


The  Switzerland  and  Ohio  County  Agricultural  Society  is  composed,  as 
its  name  indicates,  of  these  two  counties,  and  its  constitution  requires  that 
all  its  members  be  bona  fide  residents  thereof.  This  society  held  its 
twenty-eighth  annual  exhibition  September  9  to  12,  1879.  It  was  pro- 
nounced on  all  hands,  **the  best  fair  ever  held  by  this  society."  The 
weather  was  favorable  until  the  last  day  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  drench- 
ing rain  gave  us  a  damp  finishing  up.  The  show  was  excellent  in  all  de- 
partments, and  more  especially  in  stock  of  all  kinds,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, vegetables,  cereals,  horticultural  products,  textile  fabrics,  and 
comforts.  We  this  year  added  an  educational  department,  and  the 
showing  was  highly  creditable  to  our  schools.  We  also  had  an  ingath- 
ering of  the  pioneers  of  the  two  counties ;  they  numbered  one  hundred 
and  forty-two,  seventy  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  thirty  years  resi- 
dent in  Indiana. 

The  people  generally  turned  out  en  masse  ;  in  fact,  our  annual  fairs  are 
by  far  the  largest  gatherings  of  the  people  that  we  have  within  the 
bounds  of  this  district.  The  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  society 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  some  of  our  best  citizens  as  regards  intelligence, 
morality  and  financial  ability.  As  a  consequence,  her  credit  is  first-class. 
She  is  out  of  debt  and  has  |i,i62  in  her  treasury.  Every  year  this  society 
makes  some  improvement ;  this  year  the  track  was  widened  and  improved, 
a  fine  judge's  and  music  stand  erected,  a  large  amount  of  stabling  built, 
and  other  accommodations  for  stock. 

The  society  has  elected  its  board  for  the  ensuing  year :     President,  J, 

W.  Cofield  ;   Vice-President,  H.  JacK ;  Secretary,  William  H.  Madison ; 

Treasurer,  John   Shaw ;    Marshal,  T.  C.  Jack ;    three   Trustees  and  two 

Directors  for  each  civil  township  in  the  district ;  twenty-eight  members 

in  all.     Our  premium  list  has  been  revised  and  the  outlook  is  favorable 

for  future  success. 

AQBIOULTUBB. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  district  is  not  all  that  we  could  de- 
sire, yet  it  would  probably  make  an  average  showing  with  other  parts  of 
the  country.     Our  wheat  crop  was  exceptionably  good  for  this  locality, 
both  in  yield  and  quality ;  this  gave  encouragement  to  the  sowing  last 
fall  of  a  much  larger  area  than  usual ;   the  autumn  was  dry,  and  the 
Hessian  fly  made  sad  havoc  with  the  early  sown,  and  at  this  time  the 
prospect  for  another  crop  is  not  flattering.     Owing  to  the  extremely  dry 
weather  of  May  and  June,  our  hay  crop  was  the  poorest  for  many  years, 
averaging  from  five  to  ten  hundred  per  acre.     Probably  resulting  from 
defective  seed  and  dry  weather,  corn  came  up  badly  and  grew  very  slowly, 
until  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  copious  showers  caused  a  won- 
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derfully  vigorous  growth,  insomuch  that  the  yield  in  bushels  is,  perhaps, 
equal  to  former  years.  Although  the  quality  is  poor,  probably  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  mouldy,  soft  and  unmerchantable  corn,  our  farmers  are 
making  an  effort  to  utilize  their  poor  corn,  and  stock  hogs  are  in  good 
request. 

Our  potatoe  crop  was  rather  peculiar;  the  early  planting  was  nearly  a 
failure ;  while  the  later  planted,  the  vines  of  which  were  yet  alive  when 
the  August  rains  came,  reset,  commenced  a  new  growth,  and  continued 
to  grow  until  cut  short  by  frost.  Altogether  the  crop  was,  perhaps,  an 
average  one,  but  on  account  of  a  very  low  river,  dealers  were  afraid  to 
handle  them.  Prices,  forty  cents,  soon  declined  to  thirty  cents,  then 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  after  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  market, 
many  remaining  unsold.  The  more  unimportant  and  later  crops,  beans, 
buckwheat,  sorghum,  etc.,  were  very  good  ;  summer  and  fall  fruit  of 
nearly  all  kinds  were  abundant,  except  peaches ;  winter  apples  were  de- 
fective and  rotted  badly.  The  hog  crop  we  think  was  not  as  large  as  the 
previous  year,  but  at  least  twice  as  profitable.  The  wool  growing  interest 
we  think  is  slightly  on  the  increase.  The  dairy  interest  about  at  a  stand 
still.  Poultry  is  very  abundant,  and  likewise  very  cheap.  Generally, 
our  chief  commodities,  corn,  wheat,  hay,  pork,  etc.,  command  good 
prices,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  suffer  want  or  need ;  neither  are  we 
likely  to  accumulate  large  fortunes. 

There  are  many  heavy  expenditures  borne  by  the  farming  commanity, 
such  as  farm  improvements,  repairs,  drainage,  fertilizers,  etc.,  but  we 
opine  that  the  very  heaviest  burden  carried  by  the  farmers  of  soath- 
eastern  Indiana  is  that  of  fencing  their  farms  against  the  incursions 
of  breachy,  and  oft  times  nearly  worthless,  stock.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  we  find  in  many  communities  a  class  of  persons  who  are  extremely 
jealous  of  what  they  claim  as  their  inalienable  rights  and  liberties,  the 
right  of  ownership  of  a  herd  of  scabby  bovines,  and  elongated  landpikes, 
without  visible  means  for  their  support,  and  the  liberty  for  such  pestifer- 
ous stock  to  run  at  large  and  filch  their  living  from  the  fields  and  crops 
of  the  farmer,  unless  kept  at  bay  by  dint  of  extra  effort  and  superior 
fencing.  We  think  in  this  regard  that  forbearance  has  well  nigh  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue,  and  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  every  land-owner 
will  favor  the  prohibition  of  stock  running  at  large ;  we  learn  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Switzerland  county  so  ordered  at  their  last  session  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  we  trust  that  their  action  will  not  be  the  exception, 
but  the  rule  for  all  this  region  of  country.  Taken  all  in  all,  we  think  our 
condition  as  agriculturists  better  than  one  year  ago.  We  have  no  cause 
for  repining,  but  great  reason  for  gratitude  to  the  great  Giver  of  all  Good. 

William  H.  Madison, 

Secretary. 
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ALLEN  COUNTY. 

The  sixth  annual  fair  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Fair  Association  was 
held  at  Fort  Wayne,  Allen  county,  second  week  in  September,  1879. 
The  show  in  every  department  was  very  fine,  the  gate  receipts  amount- 
ing to  about  eight  thousand  dollars.  The  show  of  stock  was  unusually 
fine ;  in  fact,  the  finest  ever  exhibited  here,  especially  in  the  cattle  de- 
partment. The  number  of  entries  were  about  as  follows  :  Horses,  ninety  ' 
cattle,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five;  sheep,  eighty;  hogs,  sixty-six; 
poultry,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five ;  agriculture,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fave ;  horticulture,  three  hundred ;  mechanical,  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five ;  textile  fabrics,  five  hundred  and  ten  ;  arts,  one  hundred 
and  ninety.  Our  jsoeiety  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  we  expect 
next  fall  to  hold  a  larger  and  better  fair  than  ever  held  in  northern  In- 
diana. ^ 

There  is  much  interest  being  taken  in  the  breeding  of  horses  and 
cattle.  Of  cattle  there  are  several  herds  of  pure  Short  Horns,  and  you  can 
see  the  benefit  of  their  cross  on  common  cattle  on  almost  every  farm. 
We  have  two  or  three  very  fine  herds  of  Jerseys  or  Alderneys. 

There  is  a  great  interest  being  manifested  in  raising  good  roadsters  and 
trotting  horses,  there  being  several  finely  bred  stallions  of  the  Hamble- 
tonian,  Clay  and  Maembrino  blood.  There  is  also  great  improvement  in 
the  draft  horse,  which  is  very  much  needed. 

\V.  W.  ROCKHILL, 

Secrriary, 


BOONE  COUNTY. 

The  fifteenth  annual  fair  of  this  society  was  held  on  their  grounds  near 
Lebanon,  commencing  September  8  and  closing  September  12,  1879. 
The  management  had  determined,  if  possible,  to  make  this  one  of  the 
best  exhibitions  ever  given  by  said  society;  and  their  efforts  being  sec- 
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onded  by  its  friends,  were  very  successful,  as  the  fair  was  more  satis 
factory  than  any  of  our  preceding  ones ;  in  fact,  far  surpassing  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  sanguine.  The  attendance  was  the  largest  we 
ever  had,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  satisfaction  by  both  exhib- 
itors and  visitors.  The  receipts  were  sufficient  to  liquidate  an  indebted- 
ness incurred  in  making  needed  improvements  on  the  grounds  this  year, 
amounting  to  seven  hundred  dollars,  to  pay  the  premiums  in  full,  and 
leave  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury.  The  competition  and  show  of 
stock  was  excellent,  both  in  numbers  and  quality  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  other  departments,  there  being  the  largest  and  best  display 
ever  on  the  grounds.  Our  farmers  are  realizing  the  importance  of  pos- 
sessing stock  of  the  purest  and  best  breeding ;  they  are  also  exhibiting  a. 
much  greater  interest  in  all  kinds  of  improved  agriculture,  and  are  tak- 
ing a  much  more  lively  interest  m  our  county  fairs.  Observation  and  ex- 
perience lead  us  to  believe  that  the  speed  ring,  under  proper  regulations, 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  financial  success  of  a  fair.  But  it  should  be 
so  conducted  as  not  to  give  it  the  color  and  license  of  a  race  course.  Our 
wheat  crop  this  year  was  the  best  we  have  had  for  several  years.  The 
other  general  crops  were  about  an  average.  The  soil  and  timber  of  this 
county  are  of  the  very  best  quality.  Since  availing  ourselves  of  the  ben- 
efits of  the  ditch  and  gravel  road  laws,  our  county  has  improved  very 
rapidly.  A.  C.  Daily, 

Secretary, 


CASS  COUNTY 


Agricultural  Society  held  its  sevehth  annual  fair,  Sept.  23  to  27,  1879. 

The  show  in  the  different  departments  was  equal  to  any  former  fair  held 
by  the  association,  and  in  many  respects  was  the  best. 

The  exhibition  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  though  in 
some  of  the  classes  not  quite  so  large  as  in  former  years,  was,  in  point  of 
quality,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  former  fairs,  and  has  satisfied 
all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  improvement  of  live  stock  that 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  all  the  above  classes  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  there  are  none  but  what  are  willing  to  admit  that  the 
improvement  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  fair  held  Dy  the  asso. 
ciation.  We  now  have  some  as  fine  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  as 
there  are  in  any  county  in  the  State,  and  we  think  as  good  as  is  to  be  found 
in  any  State.  Such  was  not  the  condition  at  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  the  association,  and  as  proof  of  the  statement  that  a  great  advance- 
ment has  been  made,  the  award  book  of  the  association  will  show  that 
for  the  first  few  fairs  held  nearly  all  the  premiums  for  cattle,  sheep  and 
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swine  and  a  large  number  of  horses  were  awarded  to  exhibitors  outside 
of  the  county.  Now,  instead  of  the  premiums  being  awarded  to  parties 
from  abroad,  a  large  proportion  are  awarded  to  exhibitors  from  this 
county,  and  justly,  too,  as  the  association  takes  great  pains  to  have  the 
awarding  committee  selected  from  abroad  or  from  persons  not  interested. 

The  exhibition  of  poultry  was  the  largest  and  the  best  ever  had,  and 
was  one  of  the  principal  attractions ;  the  premiums  offered  were  liberal 
and  the  list  large,  embracing  all  the  desirable  breeds  known.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  exhibition  was  largely  due  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  same 
by  the  Logansport  Poultry  Association.  The  awards  were  made  by  Mr. 
G.  D.  Jay,  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction. 

The  agricultural  and  horticultural  exhibitions  were  first  class,  and 
much  admired  by  visitors.  The  vegetable  and  root  crop,  as  well  as  grain 
of  all  kinds,  are  entitled  to  special  mention  as  being  of  the  best  quality. 
The  collection  of  apples  and  other  fruits  was  largely  in  advance  of  any 
former  display. 

The  exhibition  of  fine  arts  and  of  ladies'  work  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  county,  and  would  have  attracted  attention  at  a  State  Fair. 
The  exhibitions  in  the  other  departments  were  very  creditable,  but  might 
liave  been  better ;  taking  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  it  was  a  success. 

CONDITION  OF  AQBIOULTUBE. 
The  crops  in  Cass  county  for  th6  year  1879  were  as  follows: 

Wheat — The  number  of  acres  harvested  was  in  excess  of  any  former 
year  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  yield  was  large,  averaging  twenty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  quality  being  good,  never  better,  and  was  sold 
for  ft  good  price. 

Com  is  not  good — not  maturing  fully.  The  reasons  for  the  failure  are 
largely  attributed  to  the  seeds  of  last  year,  which  failed  to  grow  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold  winter  destroying  the  germ,  thereby  necessitating  re- 
planting once,  and  in  some  instances  twice,  making  the  same  so  late  that 
the  early  frost  damaged  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop. 

Oats  not  an  average  crop.  There  were  an  average  amount  of  acres 
Kftrvested,  but  the  grain  not  well  filled.  Some  farmers  attribute  the  fail- 
ure to  the  wet ;  some  to  the  hot  sun,  and  some  to  both  causes. 

Hay — The  crop  of  both  timothy  and  clover  hay  is  short — ^below  the 
average.  The  reason  assigned  is  the  plowing  up  of  meadows  for  both 
-wheat  and  com.     The  quaility  is  good. 

Potatoes — ^The  crop  of  both  early  and  late  potatoes  is  hardly  an  aver- 
a£[e,  and  tl^e  quality  is  only  fair.  In  many  instances  they  failed  to  ma- 
ture. 
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Fruit — The  fruit  crop  was  fair  and  of  average  quality.  The  apples  at 
lime  of  gathering  looked  very  fine,  but  on  account  of  the  warm  weather 
the  large  bulk  of  them  rotted  immediately  after  gathering. 

Cabbage  were  almost  an  entire  failure,  the  worm  damaging,  and  in 
some  instances  destroying  the  crop  entirely. 

Other  vegetables  of  all  kinds  were  good  and  fully  up  to  the  average. 

D.  W.  TOMLINSON, 

Secrrtary, 


CLAY  COUNTY. 

In  agriculture  Clay  county  can  not  stand  in  the  front  rank.  The 
county  has  worked  under  so  many  difficulties  with  regard  to  agriculture, 
that  at  one  time  no  pride  was  manifested  in  the  land  or  its  products. 
But  that  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  Clay  county  is  steadily  advanc- 
ing in  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  its  vsist  wealth  of 
•coal,  which  is  of  the  finest  quality  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  of  any  in 
the  known  world. 

The  mines  are  being  more  largely  developed  than  ever  before,  and  this 
makes  a  home  demand  for  all  the  products  of  the  farm,  which  is  stimu- 
lating  the  farmers  to  greater  exertion,  and  Clay  county  will  soon  stand 
as  well  in  point  of  agriculture  as  many  of  the  leading  counties  of  the 
State. 

Our  second  annual  exhibition,  given  the  i8th  to  the  23d  of  August  last, 
although  not  large,  was  very  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  and  premiums 
in  every  department  were  paid  in  full.  The  society  is  entirely  free  from 
debt,  and  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was  distributed  among  the  stock- 
holders. The  citizens  and  stockholders  are  resolved  to  make  the  coming 
exhibition  more  successful  than  ever  before,  and  with  a  return  of  better 
times  and  the  society  entirely  free  from  debt,  you  may  expect  a  report 
from  Clay  county  and  its  exhibitions  that  will  stand  well  among  any  of 
the  other  counties  of  the  State.  P.  F.  Sharp, 

Secretary, 


DAVIESS  COUNTY, 

The  Daviess  County  Agricultural  Association  held  its  first  annual  fair 
on  the  grounds  near  Washington,  Indiana,  October  7  to  ii,  inclusive, 
and  in  every  respect  it  was  a  grand  success.  Owing  to  the  repeated  fail- 
ure of  fairs  held  in  this  county  pre^rious  to  this  year,  it  was  considered  a 
desperate  undertaking  for  the  new  association  to  hold  a  fair,  but  by  un- 
tiring energy  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  directors  the 
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fair  proved  a  success  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  community  or  even 
of  the  managers.  There  was  a  large  attendance  each  day,  and  much 
interest  manifested  in  all  the  displays.  The  floral  hall  presented  the 
finest  display  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  this  county,  embracing  home 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  products  of  the  dairy,  garden  and  orchard. 
The  display  in  the  agricultural  hall  was  good.  The  display  of  stock  of 
all  descriptions  was  very  large,  and  embraced  animals  of  the  finest  breeds. 
It  was  the  general  remark  of  those  who  attended  the  fair  that  the  siock 
of  the  county  had  been  much  improved  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  members  of  the  association  guaranteed  the  payment  of  all  pre- 
miums in  full,  whether  the  receipts  equaled  the  expenditures  or  not. 
This  guarantee  was  carried  out,  all  premiums  being  paid  in  full,  and, 
whenever  possible,  immediately  upon  the  award  being  made.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  society,  the  receipts  exceeded  the  expenditures,  and  a  sur- 
plus was  left  in  the  treasury  of  the  association  to  improve  the  grounds 
and  otherwise  assist  in  making  the  fair  next  year  a  still  greater  success. 

Agriculture  in  our  county  during  the  past  year  has  been  more  prosper- 
ous than  usual.  tfThe  acreage  and  yield  of  wheat  was  larger  than  ever 
known  before,  and  the  acreage  will  be  largely  increased  the  coming  year. 
Com,  potatoes  and  watermelons  made  fair  crops,  and  hay  and  oats  did 
tolerably.     These  are  the  principal  productions  of  the  county. 

Heretofore  great  numbers  of  bogs  have  been  raised  in  this  county,  but 
owing  to  low  prices  and  the  prevalence  of  hog  cholera  in  some  seasons 
very  few  were  raised  last  year,  and  the  farmers  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  horses,  mules,  cattle  and  sheep.  The  number  of  horses,  mules 
and  cattle  raised  is  constantly  increasing.  Sheep  do  not  seem  to  thrive 
well  here,  and  less  attention  is  paid  to  them. 

More  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  breeding  and  improvement  of  stock, 
but  there  is  still  broad  room  for  growth  in  this  particular  in  our  county. 
Our  fair  did  much  good  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  and  a  desire  for 
stock  of  a  better  quality  than  has  heretofore  satisfied  the  people.  There 
has  also  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  farms 
and  modes  of  farming.  The  sales  of  labor  saving  and  improved  agricul- 
tural  implements  during  the  past  year  were  very  large  and  betoken  en- 
larged ideas  in  the  farming  community.  Farm  buildings  are  also  being 
much  improved  in  the  way  of  more  comfortable  homes  and  better  stables 
and  bams. 

The  soil  in  this  county  is  pretty  generally  a  black  sandy  loam  that  is 
very  rich.  There  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  clay  land  that  is  very 
productive. 

The  coal  interest  of  the  county  has  become  very  extensive  and  profit- 
able, yielding  a  large  revenue  and  giving  work  to  many  laborers  and 
support  to  many  families.     The  coal  is  of  a  superior  quality  and  the  de- 
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mand  for  it  has  steadily  increased  from  year  to  year.  With  competition 
in  transportation  facilities  we  might  expect  to  see  many  mines  opened 
and  large  shipments  to  markets  that  at  present  can  not  be  reached, 

S.  D.  Baldwin, 

Secrttofy, 


DECATUR   COUNTY. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  fair  of  the  Decatur  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety was  held  August  19  to  23  inclusive.  The  weather  was  very  favor- 
able, and  a  large  crowd  in  attendance. 

The  exhibits  were  unusually  large  in  all  departments,  and  notably  so 
in  the  live  stock  rings. 

Our  society  has  been  trying  the  experiment  of  having  "  pumpkin  ex- 
hibitions "  for  two  or  t|;iree  years  past,  with  poor  success  until  this  season, 
when  we  gave  liberal  premiums  to  the  speed  rings,  and  the  result  was  the 
best  fair  we  have  had  for  several  years — a  liquidation  of*the  indebtedness 
incurred  by  <<  pumpkin  shows,''  and  general  success  and  satisfaction  to 
all  parties.  ^ 

Our  county  is  the  home  of  fast  trotting  stock;  the  trotter  "Pilot 
Duroc  "  being  owned  here,  and  is  certainly  the  sire  of  some  of  the  best 
propects  in  the  country.  Look  out  for  "St.  Julians"  or  "Red  Clouds" 
from  this  county  the  coming  season. 

We  have  some  of  the  finest  hogs  and  cattle  in  the  country,  not  except- 
ing the  "  Blue-grass  region." 

We  have  in  course  of  construction  another  railroad  through  our  county 
running  to  Louisville,  and  when  completed  will  be  of  vast  interest  to  our 
farming  community,  giving  us  a  northern  and  southern  outlet  for  the 
shipment  of  all  our  surplus  grain  and  stock. 

Frank  M.  Wbadon, 

Secretary, 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

The  Delaware  County  Agricultural.  Horticultural  and  Mechanical 
Society  held  its  28th  annual  fair  9th,  loth,  nth,  12th  of  September, 
1879,  at  Muncie,  the  county  seat.  On  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition  the 
society  was  favored  with  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  speeches  ever  de- 
livered in  Eastern  Indiana,  by  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Browne. 

The  show  in  every  department  was  full  and  complete,  except  in  the 
cattle  ring,  which  was  not  up  to  former  years.     The  Horse  Department 
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WAS  the  finest  that  we  ever  had  in  every  class  from  sacking  colt  up  to 
the  finest  imported  horses.  Speed,  trotting  and  pacing  races,  were  all 
full,  and  attracted  large  crowds  of  people. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  fair  was  the  unusual  and  large 
display  of  carriages,  buggies,  wagons,  'and  the  large  amount  of  agricul- 
tural machinery. 

The  threshing  machine  tournament  was  a  new  feature.  They  threshed 
nearly  three  bushels  per  minute  of  damp  wheat.  It  was  raining  during 
the  threshing,  part  of  the  time,  but  was  satisfactory  to  those  present. 

The  display  at  the  Floral  Hall  was  very  fine.  All  available  space  was 
occupied  and  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

The  display  in  the  other  halls  was  excellent.  That  of  apples  was  never 
better  in  quality  and  quantity.     Vegetables  of  all  descriptions  very  fine. 

In  hogs  there  was  a  very  large  display,  mostly  of  Poland  China,  Berk- 
shire, Jersey  Reds,  Suffolks,  and  several  other  breeds. 

The  sheep  display  was  good,  the  pens  being  well  filled. 

Our  society  had  the  door  open  to  the  world  for  all  stock  and  articles  to 
compete  for  premiums,  except  on  speed  classes,  which  were  confined  to 
the  county.  General  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  management 
and  success  of  the  fair  this  year.  Our  reputation  for  good  fairs  and  good 
order  is  encouraging  to  the  society. 

The  daily  attendance  was  larger  than  any  former  year,  receipts  being 
over  three  thousand  dollars ;  we  paid  our  premiums  in  full ;  we  had  the 
largest  number  of  entries  ever  made  at  the  fair,  amounting  to  over  two 
thousand.  There  are  a  great  many  fine  horses  here,  roadsters,  light 
harness,  and  draft  horses. 

Delaware  county  is  famous  for  the  growing  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay, 
flax  and  potatoes.     Apples  are  plentiful,  and  small  fruits  in  abundance. 

We  have  a  warm,  dry  soil,  which  is  very  productive,  except  a  small 
portion  of  the  county,  which  is  low  and  wet.  That  portion  is  being 
thoroughly  ditched,  and  is  destined  to  be  among  the  best  lands  of  the 
county. 

Six  of  the  roads  leading  into  the  city  of  Muncie  are  piked  and  in  good 
condition. 

There  are  four  railroads  through  the  city,  making  it  a  railroad  center, 
four  large  double  school  buildings,  and  one  academy,  nearly  finished, 
which  will  be  a  splendid  structure,  eleven  churches,  two  hotels,  gas 
works  in  full  operation,  foundries,  planing  mill ,  plow  factories,  two  large 
flour  mills  and  one  flax  and  bagging  mill,  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  several  carriage^shops  and  one  pork  packing  house. 
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The  fair  grounds,  containing  forty-one  acres,  are  owned  by  the  coanty, 
are  situated  one-half  mile  north  of  the  city,  have  one  of  the  finest  half 
mile  tracks  in  the  State,  have  stables,  sheds,  halls,  and  all  fixtures  belong- 
ing to  fair  grounds,  in  good  order.  J.  M.  Graham, 

President. 


ELKHART  COUNTY. 

I  have  the  pleasure  this  year  of  reporting  the  most  successful  fair 
ever  held  by  the  Elkhart  Agricultural  Society.  This  year,  as  usual 
with  us,  something  was  done  in  substantial  building.  More  shingle  roof 
stables  and  a  new  vegetable  stand  were  added  to  the  accommodations. 
The  regular  time — the  first  week  in  Ooctober — was  the  time  of  holding 
the  fair.  This  year,  instead  of  devoting  the  first  day  entirely  to  making 
entries,  an  old  settlers*  meeting,  under  the  auspices  of  the  county  associ- 
ation, was  made  the  attraction,  which  brought  together  a  large  number 
of  the  pioneers,  and  was  made  an  occasion  to  be  long  and  favorably  re- 
membered. Wednesday,  the  second  day,  the  entries  closed  with  an 
amount  of  entries  quite  gratifying  to  the  society,  numbering  in  most  de- 
partments more  than  previous  years.  The  vegetable  and  grain  displays 
were  never  so  large  and  meritorious.  Affording  better  accommodations 
encouraged  the  farmers  to  exhibit.  Although  hog  raising  has  had 
much  to  discourage  it  recently,  the  raising  of  premiums  had  the  effect  to 
bring  out  a  large  show  of  the  leading  breeds  of  swine.  The  poultry 
exhibited  was  about  as  usual.  Better  premiums  and  a  strict  requirement 
of  pedigrees  had  brought  together  the  finest  herds  of  Short  Horns  ever 
brought  into  competition  hereabout. 

Sheep  were  numerous,  several  exhibited  being  sheep  that  had  been 
awarded  first  premiums  at  State  fairs  held  previous  to  our  fair,  while 
other  of  the  sheep  had  recently  been  brought  from  Canada.  As  usual 
the  farm  and  draught  horse  display  was  a  large  feature  of  the  fair,  the 
long  row  of  stables  not  accommodating  more  than  a  third  of  the  ones  en- 
tered ;  the  presence  of  the  others  could  only  be  required  at  the  hour  for 
inspecting  the  class.  The  displays  in  the  hall  were  not  what  they  should 
have  been ;  articles  of  fancy  work,  textile  and  domestic  manufactures^ 
and  the  like,  which,  although  not  an  important  feature  of  an  agricultural 
exhibition,  go  largely  to  make  a  favorable  impression,  were  greatly  missed. 
Steam  power  being  furnished  free,  made  the  machinery  and  implement  di^ 
play  an  interesting  part  of  the  fair.  The  carriage  booths  were  all  filled, 
the  display  being  fully  equal  to  the  unusually  large  display  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  But  all  these  departments  will  not  make  a  fair  alone.  These 
can  be  seen  in  a  day,  and  if  nothing  more  is  offered  there  will  be  nothing 
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to  bring  the  crowd  back  for  the  last  days  of  the  fair.  A  programme  of 
entertainment  must  be  furnished.  The  society,  fully  recognizing  this  re* 
quisite,  offered  large  premiums  for  speed,  which  brought  more  and  better 
horses  than  ever  assembled  at  a  county  fair  in  this  vic^^ity,  and  the  pop*^ 
ularity  of  this  part  of  the  fair  was  fully  demonstrated  by  the  interest 
taken  in  each  afternoon's  programme.  Breeders  of  horses  are  encour- 
aged by  purses  being  offered  for  colts  two  and  three  years  old.  Purses- 
were  also  offered  for  three  minute  and  two-thirty  trotters,  and  mile  and 
half  mile  runners.  As  many  as  seven  horses  started  in  some  of  the  classes,, 
and  all  were  well  contested.  The  society  does  not  need  to  resort  to  hire- 
ing  outside  attractions.  On  every  one  of  the  four  days  the  fair  was  well 
attended,  the  crowds  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  grounds  for  their  accom- 
modation. Thursday's  crowd  will  long  be  rememoered,  it  numbering: 
nine  thousand  people.  The  receipts  of  the  fair  were  about  one-third 
more  than  any  previous  year,  enabling  the  society  to  pay  all  expenses  and 
premiums  in  full,  and  leaving  thirteen  hundred  dollars  to  apply  on  the 
debt  for  the  land.  Of  the  condition  of  agriculture  I  wish  to  add  but 
little  to  last  year's  report.  As  is  shown  by  the  annual  exhibits  our  farm* 
ers  are  fully  apace  with  the  improved  modes  of  farming.  Our  next  fair- 
will  be  held  September  28,  29,  30,  October  i. 

John  W.  Irwin, 

Secretary, 


FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

The  ''Eastern  Indiana  Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Trotting  Park. 
Association,"  organized  August  5,  1877,  capital  stock  |6,ooo,  bought  the 
grounds  of  the  ''Fayette  County  Joint  Stock  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal Society,"  adjoining  the  city  of  Connersville,  Indiana,  and  by  a  con- 
stitutional provision  the  fair  commences  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Septem* 
ber  each  year.  The  third  annual  fair  of  1879  ^^s  a  grand  success.  Ex- 
hibition large  and  competition  strong,  perhaps  never  excelled  if  ever- 
equaled.  Receipts  ample  to  pay  all  premiums  in  full,  and  a  dividend  of 
7  per  cent,  to  stockholders.  The  agricultural  interest  of  the  county,  as. 
well  as  the  manufacturing  interest  of  the  city,  were  never  more  prosperous.. 

A.  B.  Claypool, 

Secretary^ 


FULTON  COUNTY. 

It  is  with  pride  that  we  undertake  to  report  the  standing  and  general 
condition  of  the  Fulton  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  for 
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the  year  1879.     The  Society  held  its  annual  fair  September  24  to  27  in- 
clusive, at  Rochester,  its  county  seat. 

Total  receipts,  .         .  .         .  ....        ^2,343  15 

Total  disbursements,     ...  .         ....       i»302  42 


Surplus, $1,040  73 

The  territory  of  the  county,  though  small,  nevertheless  is  rich  and 
fertile.  Thirty-eight  years  ago  this  county  was  yet  a  complete  wilderness, 
and  to-day  18,000  souls  are  enjoying  the  comforts  of  life  within  its  boun- 
daries. The  hundreds  of  magnificent  houses  and  barns,  the  well-kept 
horses  and  the  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  pens  stocked  with  fat 
porkers,  are  positive  evidences  of  wealth.  The  great  drawback  with  us 
here  is  the  meager  shipping  facilities.     The  result  is  a  poor  market. 

The  I.,  P.  and  C.  railroad,  running  north  to  south,  is  the  only  means 
of  transportation  in  the  county.  An  east  and  west  outlet  is  our  only 
salvation.  The  anticipation  of  the  building  of  such  a  road  through  this 
county,  for  which  there  is  a  fair  prospect,  gives  us  hope  for  the  future. 

Owing  to  our  financial  adversities  and  difHculties  between  the  Board 
and  stockholders  of  our  Society,  the  annual  fairs  for  several  years  past 
were  unsuccessful.  With  the  exception  of  the  fair  held  in  1878  our  debt, 
instead  of  being  decrease'l,  was  on  the  increase.  Last  spring  the  board 
began  work  with  unusual  energy.  Several  difficulties  existing  between 
the  board  and  stockholders  were  adjusted,  and  good  feeling  and  harmony 
prevailed.  The  farmers  and  the  people  of  the  several  towns  of  the 
county  combined  in  their  efforts,  and  the  multitudes  to  and  from  the 
fair  grounds  during  the  fair  was  astonishing.  Eight  hundred  entries  were 
made,  of  which  273  were  live  stock,  148  kitchen  and  dairy,  127  textile 
fabrics,  113  agricultural,  and  37  mechanical.  In  fact,  every  department 
was  abundantly  represented,  and  every  one  returned  home  satisfied  and 
determined  to  do  still  better  the  next  fair.  Our  surplus  being  over  $1,000, 
will  be  applied  on  the  debt  of  the  Society. 

The  wheat  crop  of  this  county  this  season  was  simply  immense ;  not 
only  of  large  quantity,  but  also  of  best  quality ;  average  about  thirty-four 
bushels  per  acre.  Com  about  one-half  crop.  Potatoes  not  a  full  crop, 
but  of  excellent  quality.  Oats  fair.  Beans  tolerably  fair.  Barley,  rye 
and  flax  are  not  cultivated  here.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  scarcely  one-fourth 
of  a  crop. 

The  number  of  live  hogs  shipped  from  this  county  this  year  exceeds  by 
far  that  of  any  previous  year.  In  the  improvement  on  cattle  and  horses, 
our  farmers  keep  step  with  the  times ;  but  on  sheep  they  are  somewhat 
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backward.  Poultry  is  not  receiving  the  attention  it  should.  Our  farmers 
may  be  favorably  compared  with  those  of  older  and  wealthier  counties ; 
they  are  marching  along  on  the  high  road  of  prosperity. 

V.  Zimmerman, 

Secretary. 


GIBSON  COUNTY. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Gibson  County  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Society  was  held  at  the  fair  grounds  in  Princeton  on  September  15  and 
19,  inclusive.  The  weather  was  fine  during  the  whole  time,  and  the  fair 
was  well  patronized  by  the  public,  making  it  a  success  in  every  particular. 

The  society  has  been  laboring  under  a  great  disadvantage  for  some 
years  past,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  had  to  carry  a  considerable  debt, 
but  owing  to  the  generous  support  of  the  public  and  the  economical 
management  of  the  board  of  directors,  we  have  been  able  since  our  last 
f^ir  to  pay  off  the  last  of  the  debt  and  have  some  money  on  hand. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  is  gradually  growing  better  in  this  county 
every  year.  The  greatest  fault  our  farmers  have  is  trying  to  till  too 
much  land — more  than  they  can  cultivate  to  secure  the  greatest  profit 
for  their  labor.  But  this  fault  is  not  so  noticeable  since  the  introduction 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  which  enables  them  to  accomplish  the  same 
amount  of  farm  labor  with  far  greater  ease  than  before  its  introduction. 

Wheat,  as  has  been  reported  for  several  years  past,  is  the  chief  grain 
crop  of  this  county.  The  harvest  just  passed  yielded  more  bushels  and 
a  better  quality  of  grain  than  was  ever  harvested  in  the  county  before* 
Calculating  from  the  most  reliable  reports  that  we  have  been  able  to  get 
the  crop  has  been  estimated  at  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  bushels. 
The  corn  crop  was  good,  but  there  was  not  so  large  an  acreage  devoted 
to  com  as  there  was  to  wheat.  There  is  very  little  oats  raised  in  the 
county,  but  what  was  sown  yielded  a  fair  crop  of  good  grain. 

We  have  a  very  rich  and  productive  soil,  well  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  corn,  and  formerly  raising  and  fattening  hogs  was  the  predomi- 
nating stock  interest  in  this  county,  but  since,  the  great  scourage  of  hog 
cholera  has  so  thoroughly  demoralized  this  interest,  Gibson  has  probably 
fallen  behind  some  of  the  other  counties  in  stock  raising,  yet  our  agricul- 
tural fairs  are  stimulating  some  of  our  most  enterprising  farmers  to  intro- 
duce some  very  fine  cattle  and  sheep  into  our  county.  There  is  a 
marked  improvement  noticeable  in  this  particular  interest  within  the  past 
few  years. 

20 — Agr.  Rep. 
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Daring  the  year  1879,  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  St.  Louis  rail- 
road has  been  extended  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  giving 
us  access  to  some  rich  coal  beds  situated  in  that  locality,  which  is  hailed 
as  quite  an  important  event  in  our  history. 

We  have  abundant  material  for  macadamizing  purposes,  there  being 
vast  ledges  of  limestone  easy  of  access  in  the  hills  near  the  county  seat, 
but  as  yet  our  people  have  not  utilized  it,  with  the  exception  that  the 
town  board  of  Princeton  has  commenced  to  macadamize  some  of  the 
pnncipal  streets  with  satisfactory  results.  Newton  Skklton, 

Secretary. 


GRANT  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  fair  of  the  Grant  County  Agricultural  and 
Stock  Society  was  held  on  its  grounds  near  Marion  on  the  17th,  i8th,  19th 
and  20th  days  of  September,  1879. 

The  past  year  of  our  society  has  been  one  of  decided  success.  Under 
the  management  of  our  present  able  and  efficient  president  and  other 
officers  of  the  board,  our  society  is  making  rapid  strides  toward  the  first 
position  in  point  of  importance  above  all  other  societies  in  Northern  In- 
diana. 

Our  fair  grounds  comprise  thirty-five  acres,  beautifully  situated,  with 
plenty  of  running  water  and  fine  shade  trees,  one-half  mile  east  of  Marion, 
enclosed  with  a  substantial  board  fence,  seven  and  one-half  feet  high, 
about'  one  hundred  and  fifty  stalls,  besides  a  variety  of  pens  for  hogs, 
sheep  and  the  accommodation  of  stock ;  a  track  for  trotting  and  pacing 
that  has  hardly  a  superior;  a  large  and  commodious  amphitheater  that 
will  accommodate  two  thousand  people,  with  floral,  vegetable,  mechani- 
cal and  agricultural  halls — in  short,  all  the  conveniences  that  are  usually 
found  upon  fair  grounds. 

Our  last  annual  fair  was  more  successful  than  its  most  sanguine  friends 
dared  to  hope.  The  weather  was  good  and  the  board  uf  directors  ruled 
against  admitting  gambling  machines  and  dancing  upon  the  grounds,  and 
it  appeared  to  wake  up  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  who  had  been 
thinking  that  our  county  fair  heretofore  had  been  turned  into  a  gambling 
machine.  The  farmers  came  in  from  all  directions,  and  appeared  to  be 
glad  that  they  were  there. 

The  receipts  were  amply  sufficient  to  cash  all  the  premiums  that  were 
awarded,  paid  many  old  debts,  made  considerable  improvements  on  our 
grounds,  and  had  the  snug  little  sum  of  f  250  left  in  the  treasury. 

The  past  season  crowned  the  farmer  with  an  abundant  harvest,  and 
the  society  is  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condition,  and  is  accomplish- 
ing very  much  for  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  county. 
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It  excites  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  improvement  which  affects  very 
favorably  the  modes  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  all  the 
different  breeds  of  domestic  animals. 

The  show  in  general  was  far  superior  to  what  had  been  anticipated, 
but  the  show  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  was  of  the  most 
flattering  description,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  exhi- 
bition has  created  a  desire  in  the  minds  of  many  to  excel,  which  will 
manifest  itself  hereafter  much  to  the  honor  of  Grant  county. 

The  exhibitions  in  the  floral,  mechanical,  agricultural  and  vege- 
table halls  were  quite  creditable ;  but  few  farming  implements  were  on 
exhibition.  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  the  exhibition  in  the  poultry 
department  excelled  anything  that  was  ever  exhibited  in  Grant  county ; 
almost  equal  to  the  State  Fair. 

We  feel  that  our  organization  is  doing  much  good,  and  making  ad- 
vancements every  year,  and  we  confidently  expect  the  next  fair  to  be 
better  in  many  respects  than  any  we  have  yet  had.  We  had  no  address 
delivered  at  our  fair  this  year,  but  expect  to  do  better  hereafter. 

James  A.  Stretch, 

Secteiafy, 


GREENE  COUNTY. 

In  presenting  herewith  our  tenth  annual  report,  we  refer  with  some 
satisfaction  to  the  increased  interest  manifested  towards  our  fair,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  we  had  over  two  hundred  more  entries  this  year  than 
last. 

In  the  live  stock  department  the  larger  number  of  good  horses  attracted 
attention,  while  the  display  in  the  agricultural  and*  horticultural  depart- 
ments was  the  best  we  ever  had  at  any  of  our  fairs.  The  weather  was 
favorable,  the  wheat  nearly  all  sowed,  and  our  farmers  having  just  har- 
vested one  of  the  best  crops  they  ever  raised,  felt  like  taking  a  few  days 
of  recreation.  Hence  the  attendance  was  good  and  all  went  home 
pleased.  The  prospect  for  the  future  success  of  our  society  has  never 
been  brighter.  We  again  were  able  to  pay  our  premiums  in  full,  and 
After  paying  interest  on  debt  a  surplus  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1879  was  large  in  yield  and  fine  in  quality  of  grain, 
'while  the  crop  sowed  this  fall  is  fully  30  per  cent,  larger  in  acreage.  All 
lias  been  put  in  in  good  time  and  in  good  order,  fully  three-fourths  with 
the  drill,  an^  never  looked  wheat  better  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

The  corn  crop  is  much  damaged,  both  by  drouth  in  the  early,  and  wet 
'W^eather  in  the  later  part  of  the  season.     The  yield  is  also  less  than  the 
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crop  of  '78.     Much  of  the  corn  is 'loose  on  the  cob,  and  quite  a  part  of 
it  (being  blown  down)  damaged  by  the  wet. 

Oats  yielded  about  a  full  average  crop  with  fair  quality  of  grain. 

The  dry  weather  in  early  spring  has  materially  shortened  the  hay  crop. 
But  little  bright  corn  fodder  is  met  with,  and  stock  fields  (all  below  the 
average  value  for  cattle  pasture. 

Early  potatoes  were  excellent.  Late  ones  all  injured  and  many  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  old  striped  bugs. 

The  productions  of  the  gardens  gave  a  fair  return,  except  late  cabbages, 
which  were  cut  short  by  the  green  cabbage  worm,  a  pest  that  is  of  late 
years  on  the  increase  with  us,  and  makes  cabbage  raising  troublesome 
and  unprofitable.  Owing  to  the  low  prices  paid  for  pork  during  the  win- 
ter season  of  1878  the  hog  crop  fell  below  the  average.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  year  1879  has  been  one  of  prosperity  to  our  farmers,  who  be- 
gin to  emerge  from  their  embarrassment  and  look  with  some  confidence 
to  the  future  success  of  their  industry.  P.  Schultze, 

Secretary, 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

The  Hamilton  County  Agricultural  Association  held  their  tenth  annual 
exhibition  August  26,  27,  28,  29,  1879. 

The  fair  groilnds  contain  twenty  acres,  held  by  lease  for  ten  years,  two 
of  which  have  expired,  leaving  eight  years  to  run  ;  value  |i,ooo. 

The  following  improvements  have  been  made:  A  good  board  fence 
all  around  the  ground,  fine  art  hall,  produce  hall,  and  floral  hall,  and 
all  other  buildings  necessary,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  stalls  for  horses 
and  cattle,  and  pens  for  sheep  and  swine,  a  good  half  mile  track  for 
speed  horses. 

Taken  altogether,  our  fair  ground  is  among  the  best  in  the  State.  We 
have  held  ten  fairs,  and  pro-rated  only  twice,  last  year,  on  account  of  not 
having  reduced  the  amounts  of  premiums  offered,  since  the  depreciation 
and  hard  times  of  1873  i  ^^^  ^^  pro-rate  paid  last  year  was  equal,  and  in 
some  instances  greater,  than  other  neighboring  county  fairs,  who  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  reduce  the  amount  of  premiums  offered  to  corw 
respond  with  the  times. 

The  show  of  stock  was  not  so  large  as  usual,  but  was  very  good.  The 
halls  were  all  well  filled,  and  the  articles  exhibited  were  of  very  fine 
quality. 

Taken  altogether,  we  had  a  most  excellent  fair— one  that  would  do 
credit  to  any  county. 
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We  hope  to  be  able  the  coming  year  to  offer  such  inducements  to  ex- 
hibitors as  will  bring  many  from  a  distance,  as  well  as  those  living  near 
by.  L.  O.  Clifford, 

Secretary, 


HARRISON  COUNTY. 

The  twentieth  annual  fair  of  the  Harrison  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  duly  posted  and  advertised  to  be  held  from  September  I  to  5,  in- 
clusive. The  officers  met  upon  the  grounds  of  the  society  on  the  1st,  as 
advertised,  and  proceeded  with  the  usual  business  for  an  exhibition.  The 
interest  manifested  by  the  citizens  of  this  and  adjoining  counties  was  un- 
usually deep,  and  the  prospects  bid  fair  for  one  of  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful agricultural  displays  ever  made  in  the  county.  But,  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  exhibitors  and  officers  of  the  society,  rain  began  to  fall  on 
the  first  day,  and  continued  in  torrents  until  the  morning  of  the  3d, 
when  our  beautiful  grounds  were  almost  entirely  inundated  from  the 
"back  waters"  of  Big  and  Little  Indian  creeks,  near  which  streams  our 
grounds  are  located.  This  rendered  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  exhibi- 
tion, which  was  done  until  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  holding  three 
days.  Notwithstanding  the  previous  discouragement,  the  people  seemed 
determined  to  exhibit  their  stock,  grain,  implements,  manufactured 
articles,  and  other  wares  and  goods.  Two  thousand  and  forty-six  entries 
were  made,  far  exceeding  in  number  any  previous  exhibitions  by  this 
society.  It  was  a  complete  success  in  the  way  of  display,  good  time, 
finances,  etc.,  as  the  following  exhibit  will  show : 

Total  receipts, 12,046  34 

Expended  for  premiums, II1O73  ^^ 

Expended  for  improvements,      ....  185  30 

Expense  of  fair, 5^4  ^5 

1.773  IS 

Leaving  in  treasury,  with  amount  previously  on  hand,  .         $378  49 

The  show  in  the  horse  and  cattle  rings  was  the  best  ever  shown  on  the 
pounds,  which  indicates  that  our  fairs  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  our 
farmers  to  attempt  to  excel  each  other. 

Very  fine  specimens  of  Berkshire  and  Poland  China  hogs  were  on  exhi- 
bition, carrying  off  most  of  the  premiums  over  the  other  breeds.  The 
show  of  long  wool  sheep  far  surpassed  in  number  and  quality  any  pre- 
vious fair.  Messrs.  John  Q.  A.  Sieg  and  Jacob  M.  Sieg  had  a  number  of 
fine  sheep  on  exhibition,  as  did  also  Major  Cravens,  of  Washington 
'County.  The  latter  also  had  some  splendid  Short  Horn  cattle  on  exhi- 
bition. 


aio 
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Notwithstanding  the  previous  drought  in  this  vicinity,  floral  hall  was 
filled  to  overflowinf^,  with  a  fine  display  of  fruits,  vegetables,  grain,  and 
root  crops,  far  surpassing  everything  of  the  kind  ever  before  seen  in  the 
county. 

Textile  fabrics,  of  superior  grade  and  quality,  were  well  represented, 
showing  that  our  ladies  are  alive  to  the  interests  of  our  society  and  prog* 
ress.  Machinery  hall  wa&  full  of  machinery,  and  attracted  unusual 
attention. 

The  usual  quantity  of  corn  was  raised  in  this  county  the  past  season, 
though  of  poor  quality,  on  account  of  the  drought.  The  yield  of  wheat 
was  large  and  of  fine  quality.  It  is  the  leading  crop  here  with  farmers 
for  profit.  The  present  growing  crop  looks  well,  and  a  larger  acreage 
than  usual  has  been  sown.  A  large  quantity  of  different  fertilizers  is 
used  on  our  wheat  ground  every  season.  Our  farmers  are  advancing  and 
improving. 

It  is  the  desire  of  all  our  best  farmers  that  the  Indiana  Legislature 
should  enact  a  law  making  every  man  responsible  for  the  depredation  of 
his  stock  on  his  neigbors*  premises ;  the  matter  of  fencing  or  not  to  be 
left  optional  with  each  individual  farmer,  as  keeping  up  fencing  is  con> 
suming  a  great  deal  of  valuable  timber,  thus  reducing  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  is  a  great  source  of  outlay  to  the  farmer  in  time,  labor  and 
actual  cash.  Charles  Martin, 

Secretary. 


HOWARD  COUNTY. 


The  third  annual  fair  of  the  Howard  County  Joint  Stock  Agricultural 
Association  was  held  at  Kokomo,  Indiana,  the  first  week  in  September, 
1879.  The  society  had  arranged  for  a  magnificent  display  of  all  kinds  of 
articles,  and  everything  promised  one  of  the  finest  fairs  ever  held  in 
northern  Indiana ;  but  the  weather  and  Prof.  Tice  were  against  us ;  it 
rained  incessantly  during  the  first  part  of  the  week,  and  up  till  late 
Wednesday  evening,  September  3d.  Rumors  were  also  set  afloat  that 
the  society  had  postponed  the  fair,  which  did  us  no  inconsiderable  damage^ 
Notwithstanding  all  the  unfavorable  circumstances,  we  had  a  very  good 
attendance  on  Thursday,  when  we  were  favored  with  a  visit  and  address 
by  Gov.  J.  D.  Williams  and  Gen.  M.  D.  Manson.  On  Friday  we  had  no 
less  than  five  thousand  visitors  upon  the  grounds.  The  attendance  on 
Saturday  was  not  so  large,  but  on  the  whole  we  did  much  better  than  we 
hoped  at  the  middle  of  the  week.  Of  course,  the  incessant  rains  cut  our 
entries  down  to  a  small  number — less  than  seven  hundred;  still  every- 
body present  said  we  had  a  very   creditable  show.     The  receipts  were 
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nearly  six  hundred  dollars  above  expenses,  the  society  paying  all  debts 
and  premiums  in  full.  The  past  year  has  been  an  encouraging  one  to 
farmers,  and  to  all  classes,  and  the  coming  year,  1880,  is  even  more  aus« 
picious  than  the  last.  The  farmers  are  in  fine  spirits ;  the  farms  are  in 
better  condition,  and  the  coming  crops  promise  abundant  yields.  Taken 
all  in  all,  ** little  Howard  county  *'  is  the  **  Eden  spot''  of  Indiana. 

A.  N.  Grant. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

The  fourth  annual  fair  of  the  Jackson  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  society's  grounds,  at  Brownstown,  August  25,  26,  27,  28  and 
29,  1879. 

The  weather  was  good ;  the  attendance  was  large,  especially  on  the 
27th.  The  day  was  devoted  to  the  old  settlers  of  the  county.  By  invi- 
tation all  persons  who  had  resided  in  the  county  thirty  years  and  attained 
in  age  sixty  years  were  admitted  free.  The  result  was,  a  large  number 
came  out,  and  a  permanent  organization  was  formed,  which,  in  coming 
years,  will  add  numbers  to  our  annual  meetings,  uniting  the  past  with 
the  present  by  fraternal  greetings. 

The  society  gave  the  floral  and  horticultural  departments  in  charge  of 
a  committee  of  ladies  to  arrange  and  superintend,  which  proved  a  suc- 
cess and  rendered  great  satisfaction,  and  demonstrates  the  fact  that  wo- 
men should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  our  annual  fairs,  both  State  and 
county.  The  various  departments  for  exhibition  were  well  filled,  espe- 
cially **  horses  on  time,  open  to  the  world,"  brought  quite  a  number  of 
entries  from  adjoining  counties. 

Our  county  is,  agriculturally,  in  the  advance.  We  have  the  variety  of 
soils  necessary  to  raise  large  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  vegetables  to 
supply  home  consumption  and  a  large  surplus  for  shipments  annually. 
Gravel-road  making  is  being  carried  on  in  several  locations  successfully. 
Tile-draining  is  doing  a  noble  work  by  removing  the  surface  water  from 
the  level  and  low  lands,  thereby  adding  very  much  to  the  health  and 
wealth  of  the  localities  engaged  in  tile-drainage.  Many  miles  are  now 
under  contract  to  be  completed  next  year,  and  many  more  are  prospect- 
ively under  way,  which,  when  done,  will  add  to  the  county  an  endow- 
ment in  its  agricultural  future,  growth  and  prosperity. 

Our  agricultural  society  is  in  better  shape  than  heretofore ;  we  have 
sold  the  grounds  to  the  county,  of  whom  we  purchased,  and  leased  for 
future  use,  thereby  reducing  the  indebtedness  and  cut  off  accruing  inter- 
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est.  Our  county  has  two  projected  lines  of  railroad.  The  Evansville 
and  Seymour  and  Bedford,  Brownstown  and  Madison  narrow-gauge. 
When  these  shall  have  been  completed,  our  facilities  for  commerce  will 
be  doubled ;  therefore,  we  look  ahead  and  take  courage. 

W.  L.  Benton, 

Secretary, 


JASPER  COUNTY. 

The  Jasper  County  Agricultural  Society  was  organized  July  i8,  1879, 
to  supersede  the  Jasper  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association, 
which  had  become  hopelessly  entangled  in  debt.     On  the  eighteenth  day 
of  August  it  was  determined  to  hold  the  first  fair  of  the  Society  on  the 
seventh  to  tenth  days  of  October  inclusive.     Although  late  in  the  year, 
the  display  of  articles  in  some  departments  was  large  and  good,  and  the 
attendance  of  people  was  highly  gratifying  to  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Society.     The  show  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs  was 
excellent ;    that  of  sheep  and  poultry,  passable ;  of  apples,  remarkably 
fine ;  of  com  and  other  cereals,  Irish  potatoes  and  produce  of  the  garden, 
was  probably  never  surpassed  for  excellence  in  the  county.     Except  har* 
ness,    the  exhibition  of  manufactured  articles  was  nothing  to  be  proud 
of;   still  many  useful  things  were  exhibited,  in  needlework  especially, 
that  gave  evidence  of  taste  and  skill.     A  high  degree  of  excellence  was 
attained  in  the  butter,  cheese,  fruit  preparations,  pickles,  bread,  cakes 
and  kindred  articles  shown.     It  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  an  attract- 
ive showing  of  flowers,  and  people  are  loth  to  expose  petted  house  plants 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  fall  weather  and  rural  fairs.     However,  taken  all 
in  all,  the  fair  was  a  good  and  successful  one.     The  public  was  satisfied 
with  what  was  to  be  seen  ;  exhibitors  received  in  cash  the  full  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  Society  realized  enough  to  pay  its  expenses  and 
leave  a  small  surplus  in  the  treasury.     It  is  proper  to  say  that  in  a  large 
degree  the  successful  issue  of  this  hastily  arranged  exposition  is  to  be 
credited  to  the  excellent  management  of  Hon.  William  K.   Parkison, 
president ;  to  the  energy  of  Marion  L.  Spitler,  vice  president ;  David  H. 
Yeoman,  superintendent ;  and  the  excellent  board  of  directors,  together 
with  the  zeal  of  Messrs.  H.  A.  Barkley  and  James  Welsh,  of  the  commit- 
tee on  advertising.     All  were  industrious  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  to 
them. 

The  Jasper  County  Agricultural  Society  owns  twenty  acres  of  ground 
within  the  incorporated  limits  of  Rensselaer,  modestly  improved,  worth 
probably  three  thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  entirely  out  of  debt. 
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CONDITION  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Last  winter  was  favorable  to  the  growth  of  fall-sown  wheat,  the  spring 
helped  its  development,  insects  did  not  ravage  it  nor  summer  storms  do 
it  damage,  and  at  harvest  time  a  good,  well-matured  crop  was  found, 
which  was  saved  in  fine  condition.  Generally,  however,  wheat  has  not 
been  a  reliable  crop  in  this  locality.  The  soil  does  not  seem  to  be  favor- 
able to  its  growth.  But  possibly  the  topography  of  the  country  is  really 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  overcome.  A  large  part  of  the  country  is  prairie, 
nearly  level,  with  great  capacity  for  supporting  water.  What  little  snow 
that  falls  does  not  rest  quietly  where  it  settles,  but  is  blown  about  by  the 
winds,  which  have  almost  unbroken  sweep.  This  leaves  the  wheat 
plants  at  the  mercy  of  the  thawing,  freezing  and  heaving-out  process  of 
February  and  March.  Systematic  draining,  by  means  of  open  ditches 
and  of  tile,  and  liberal  coatings  of  coarse  manure  applied  before  the 
middle  of  February,  may  solve  the  problem  of  successful  wheat  culture 
upon  light  and  loamy  soils  and  flat  surfaces,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  with 
us.  At  least  those  farmers  who  have  experimented  in  this  direction  are 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  results  that  have  invariably  followed.  The 
wheat  crop  of  Jasper  county  in  1879  is  estimated  at  double  that  of  any 
former  year,  being  more  than  enough  to  bread  its  inhabitants.  This 
naturally  gave  great  encouragement,  and  this  fall  producers  have  ventured 
much  farther  in  wheat-sowing.  Growing  weather  continued  so  late  that 
fields  looked  splendid  when  the  ground  froze.  Perhaps  wheat  never 
looked  better  here  in  December. 

Corn  is  the  great  staple  cereal  with  us.  But  the  season  of  1879  was 
not  favorable  to  the  best  results.  The  spring  was  cold,  backward  and 
wet ;  corn  rotted  badly  in  the  hills,  necessitating  the  replanting  of  thou- 
sands of  acres,  many  fields  two  and  three  times  over,  before  a  good  stand 
was  obtained.  This  resulted  in  a  patched  and  uneven  appearance  dur- 
ing the  entire  season  of  cultivating.  Killing  frosts  came  in  September, 
blighting  late  and  unmatured' ears.  This  makes  the  crop  below  first 
quality,  there  being  much  chafiy  or  shrunken  grain  mixed  with  the  good. 
But  prices  are  good,  ruling  at  32  cents  to  35  cents  a  bushel  at  the  eleva- 
tor cribs. 

Oats  were  quite  up  to  an  average  crop,  both  in  the  quality  of  the  grain 
and  in  the  amount  yielded. 

Very  little  rye  was  grown,  not  much  having  been  sowed,  but  the  qual- 
ity was  good. 

The  yield  of  Irish  potatoes  was  light,  and  to  local  consumers  prices 
seem  dear.     Very  few,  if  any,  will  be  exported  from  the  county. 
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Small  fruits — strawberries,  raspberries  and  blackberries — are  not  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  although  both  soil  and  climate  are  favorable. 
Grapes  do  well  with  us,  the  commoner  kinds  being  hardy  and  yielding 
sure  crops  of  good  fruit.  Producers  are  only  beginning  to  cultivate  them 
as  they  merit.     Vines  bore  abundantly  this  year. 

Some  varieties  of  pears  may  be  grown  with  moderate  returns  only. 
Peaches  and  quinces  winterkill  badly.  Plums  suffer  too  much  from  the 
ravages  of  curculio  ever  to  be  popular.  Apples  do  well  usually.  The 
exhibition  of  this  fruit  at  our  fair  this  season  was  remarkably  fine.  The 
perfection  of  specimens  equaled  any  that  were  shown  at  the  State  Fair, 
but  of  course  the  number  was  much  les9.  The  past  season  was  unfavor- 
able, and  the  apple  crop  in  Jasper  county  was  far  below  an  average  one; 
indeed,  it  may  as  well  be  called  a  failure. 

Quite  an  interest  has  developed  in  Jasper  county  within  a  year  or  two 
in  the  breeding  of  poultry.  An  association  has  been  organized,  and  sev- 
eral gentlemen  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  amateur  fowl>fanciers.  In  conse- 
quence decided  improvement  is  noticed  in  this  department. 

Ours  is  emphatically  a  cattle  and  hog  producing  district,  and  probably 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  these  classes  of  live 
stock  than  to  any  of  the  other  branches  of  husbandry.  The  great  desire 
has  been  to  produce  beef  to  the  neglect  of  milkers,  hence  Short  Horn 
breeders  have  been  favorites  with  cattle>raisers.  Recently  a  few  Jerseys 
have  been  introduced,  but  thus  far  have  not  been  looked  upon  with  that 
degree  of  favor  which  is  calculated  to  increase  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  invested  their  money  in  them  for  the  purpose  of  breeding. 

The  favorite  breeds  of  hogs  are  the  Poland  China,  the  Berkshire,  and 
the  Jersey  Red ;  precedence  being  in  the  order  named,  although  each  has 
its  advocates.     The  rivalry  has  developed  very  fine  stock. 

Sheep  hold  a  modest  position.  No  large  flocks  are  kept,  but  many 
farmers  own  a  dozen  to  thirty  or  fifty.  The  long  wool  breeds  and  their 
crosses  with  natives  are  the  favorites.  There  are  only  a  few  thorough- 
breds of  any  kind  in  the  county. 

In  common  with  the  human  race  the  world  over,  from  the  earliest 
dates  of  history,  in  every  condition  of  life  and  stage  of  mental  improve- 
ment and  social  perfection,  the  people  of  Jasper  county  evince  a  decided 
fondness  for  horses.  The  introduction  of  the  Norman  and  the  Clydes* 
dale  breeds  has  made  the  stock  on  many  farms  much  more  serviceable 
and  marketable  than  previous  to  their  advent.  The  quarter  crosses  of 
these  large  breeds  upon  scrubs  are  excellent  horses  for  general  purposes. 
But  popular  fancy  does  not  stop  with  a  powerful  draft  or  solid  farm  horse. 
There  is  sport  enough  in  this  region  to  bring  liberal  gate  patronage  to 
the  exhibition  grounds  on  the  days  when  the  best  races  are  advertised  to 
be  run.     Though  deprecated  by  many  excellent  people,  these  races  are 
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the  great  attraction  for  a  large  majonty  of  those  who  attend  the  annua) 
expositions  for  the  encouragement  of  the  agricultural  and  other  indus- 
trial interests  of  our  community.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  r^aces  had 
been  excluded  from  our  fair  this  year  the  gate  receipts  would  have 
shrunken  one-half  to  two-thirds.  Facts  only  are  stated  in  this  connec- 
tion ;  argument,  pro  or  con,  is  not  made ;  to  professors  of  moral,  social 
and  religious  philosophy  is  left  the  pleasures  of  speculating  and  moraliz- 
ing upon  the  influence  of  horse  racing  upon  the  people  who  witness  the 
sport.  Several  horses  with  records,  both  runners  and  trotters,  are  owned 
in  this  county,  but  no  breeding  is  done  for  the  special  object  of  devel- 
oping speed.  Horace  E.  James, 

Secretary, 


JAY  COUNTY, 

The  Jay  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  eighth  annual  fair  on 
their  fair  grounds  at  Portland,  on  September  30  to  October  3,  1879,  in- 
clusive. The  fair  was  largely  attended,  and  the  interest  shown  by  the 
citizens  of  Jay  and  adjoining  counties  was  such  as  to  warrant  a  high 
standing  for  the  society  among  fairs  of  Eastern  Indiana.  The  weather 
was  fine,  which  gave  us  a  large  attendance,  far  beyond  our  expectations. 

The  show  of  live  stock  exceeded  any  former  exhibition  of  the  society. 

The  agricultural,  horticultural  and  mechanical  departments  were  well 
represented. 

The  fine  art  department  was  the  finest  ever  shown  on  the  grounds. 
This  department  was  well  represented  from  abroad. 

Our  fair  was  a  financial  success,  the  receipts  being  $3,184.99,  the  ex- 
penditures $1,911.28,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $1,273.71. 

CONDITION   OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  corn  crop  was  very  light  in  the  county  for  the  year  1879;  wheat, 
oats  and  flax  about  an  average  crop;  the  potato  crop  exceedingly 
light. 

We  have  a  few  short-horn  cattle  breeders  in  the  county,  who  breed 
and  sell  some  very  fine  cattle.  Geo.  W.  Miller, 

Secretary, 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

The  twenty*eighth  annual  fair  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Beech  Grove  Driving  Park,  just  west  of  the  city  of  Madison,  from 
September    i6th  to  the  19th,  inclusive.     Notwithstanding  wc  had  very 
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good  weather,  the  fair  was  not  a  success  financially.  The  Board,  how- 
ever,  the  same  as  last  year,  decided  to  pay  the  premiums  in  full,  hoping 
that  by  a  proper  display  of  energy,  and  the  general  lowering  of  premiums 
(which,  t>y  the  way,  have  been  in  excess  of  those  paid  by  any  other  fair 
in  southern  Indiana),  to  be  able  the  ensuing  year  to  release  our  indebt- 
edness. 

The  show  of  stock,  particularly  cattle  and  horses,  was  fine ;  better,  in 
fact,  than  we  have  had  for  several  years.  Neither  the  farm  and  garden, 
nor  the  mechanical  departments,  were  as  well  represented  as  they  shoald 
have  been,  owing  to  some  disaffection  having  arisen  in  the  country. 
This  we  expect  to  overcome. 

The  grain  crops  of  this  year  were  good.  Wheat  was  rather  above  the 
average  from  a  larger  acreage.  The  corn  crop  is  fully  up  to  last  year,  while 
potatoes  (late  crop)  were  very  large. 

No  fruit,  except  apples;  the  crop  was  small,  and  kept  very  badly. 

Bone  dust  still  continues  to  be  used  extensively  upon  the  uplands, 
the  amount  sown  this  fall  being  largely  in  excess  of  any  preceding  year  ; 
one  firm  in  this  city  selling  to  the  amount  of  140,000. 

In  regard  to  stock,  the  county  seems  to  be  in  sfaiu  quo.  The  hay  crop 
in  this  county  was  nearly  a  failure.  Gamaliel  S.  Taylok, 

Secretary, 


JENNINGS  COUNTY. 

The  Jennings  County  Agricultural  Society  held  their  annual  Fair  and 
Harvest  Home  at  their  fair  grounds,  September  13  to  16,  1879,  which 
was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people.  There  was  a  liberal 
show  of  stock,  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  an  extensive  exhibit  of  farm 
implements  of  the  latest  improvements.  The  Ladies'  Department,  as  is 
always  the  case,  was  well  filled  with  articles  of  their  handiwork,  which 
was  highly  appreciated,  all  of  which  were  permitted  an  exhibition  free 
of  charge, 

The  subject  of  scientific  agriculture  is  attracting  attentiou  among  the 
farmers.  We  have  an  establishment  manufacturing  bonedust,  and  one  for 
grinding  limestone,  for  the  purposes  of  fertilizing  our  lands. 

The  husbandmen  were  well-  remunerated  last  season  for  their  labor. 
Stock,  especially  hogs,  are  not  raised  so  extensively  as  formerly,  in  con> 
sequence  of  cholera,  but  the  quality  will  make  up  for  the  quantity.  We 
are  having  some  fine  cattle  introduced  into  our  county,  among  others  the 
Jerseys. 

The  soil  of  our  county  is  diversified.  We  have  some  fine  bottom  lands, 
well  adapted  to  raising  corn,  and  the  upland  to  grazing  and  raising  small 
grain. 
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Our  society  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  we  are  out  of  debt,  and  the 
farmers  generally  prosperous.  With  a  fine  locality  for  health,  we  have 
an  average  county  in  the  State  for  agricultural  purposes. 

G.  W.  Southard, 

Secretary, 


JOHNSON  COUNTY. 

The  Johnson  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  ninth  annual  exhi- 
bition on  the  fair  grounds,  near  Franklin,  September  i6  to  20  inclusive. 
The  weather  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired,  and  the  attendance  was 
large,  maxing  the  fair  a  complete  success,  financially  and  otherwise.  The 
number  of  entries  was  large,  and  the  display  in  every  department  was 
better  than  that  of  any  preceding  fair  in  the  history  of  our  county.  The 
receipts  so  far  exceeded  the  expenditures  that  the  Board  of  Directors  have 
been  enabled  to  liquidate  a  portion  of  the  debt  which  has  been  hanging 
over  the  society  for  a  number  of  years,  so  that  we  can  enter  upon  a  new 
year  with  the  assurance  of  making  the  fair  next  September  more  attract- 
ive by  offering  larger  premiums  and  by  making  some  additional  improve- 
ments to  the  grounds. 

The  principal  crop  raised  in  Johnson  county  during  the  year  1^79  wa» 
wheat,  there  being  not  less  than  one  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  ($250,- 
000)  worth  of  surplus  wheat  shipped  from  here  during  the  year. 

Our  farmers  devote  themselves  principally  to  grain  raising,  wheat  and 
com  being  the  staple,  but  in  the  past  few  years  they  have  shown  in- 
creased interest  in  improving  their  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep,  and  at  our  last  fair  showed  some  excellent  stock. 

Within  the  last  few  years  our  farmers  have  used  a  great  deal  of  drain 
tile  in  the  low  lands,  which  has  added  greatly  to  the  general  health  and 
increased  the  products  of  the  soil. 

The  greater  part  of  our  fencing  is  done  with  split  rails ;  considerable,, 
however,  is  made  with  post  and  boards,  and  some  with  hedge — the  Osage 
orange  being  the  plant  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  closing  this  report  it  is  due  the  management  of  our  association  to 
say  that  every  reasonable  effort  was  made  to  gain  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  all  the  citizens  of  the  county ;  that  there  were  errors  committed 
daring  the  hurry  of  the  exhibition  no  one  will  deny ;  yet  the  charity  of 
the  public  is  asked  by  those  who  labored  gratuitously  for  the  association, 
and  by  their  efforts  made  it  possible  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  old  debt,  and 
mth  the  support  and  encouragement  of  our  best  citizens  the  coming  year 
-will  be  paid  in  full,  and  thus  place  the  association  once  more  upon  a  solid 
foundation.  Richard  M.  Johnson, 

Secretary, 


L 
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KNOX  COUNTY. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  county  is  reasonably  good.  With 
improved  implements  and  better  tillage,  our  crops  are  increasing  without 
resort  to  mercantile  or  foreign  manures.  A  serious  hindrance  to  cor 
progress  is  our  level  clay  and  loam  uplands,  which  are  much  damaged  by 
wet  seasons.  A  tile  factory  is  now  successfully  established  in  the  county, 
and  its  product  is  being  laid  as  fast  as  it  can  be  furnished.  Much  good 
will,  no  doubt,  be  the  result,  and  many  acres  made  more  productive. 

Wheat  is  getting  to  be  our  leading  cereal  production ;  a  laxge  acreage 
was  harvested  the  past  summer,  ^he  yield  was  largely  over  an  average, 
and  the  grain  of  a  superior  quality.  The  kinds  mostly  grown  are  Fultz 
and  English,  though  Clawson,  Mediterranean  and  other  varieties  are 
grown  to  some  extent.  The  growing  crop  of  wheat  looks  very  promis- 
ing,  and  a  large  acreage  is  sown. 

Corn,  formerly  the  king  of  cereals  in  our  county,  is  fast  losing  caste, 
and  soon  enough  only  will  be  grown  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  co  unty. 
The  crop  the  present  season  is  not  up  to  the  average,  either  in  quantity 
or  quality  ;  the  dry  weather  about  earing  time  caused  it  to  be  light,  and 
it  was  further  damaged  by  being  blown  down.  No  particular  kind  is 
grown,  but  the  large  varieties  predominate. 

But  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising. of  oats,  rye  or  barley,  oats 
being  considered  rather  an  unprofitable  crop.  We  have  a  large  amount 
of  excellent  grass  and  meadow  land,  though  but  little  attention  is  paid 
to  raising  hay,  except  for  home  consumption.  Potatoes,  the  past  season, 
were  a  fair  average  crop,  and  about  the  usual  acreage  grown.  Of  fruits, 
peaches  were  almost  an  entire  failure.  Apples,  less  than  half  a  crop, 
and  of  inferior  quality.  Other  crops  are  grown  to  some  extent,  but  the 
above  predominate. 

The  interest  in  the  growing  of  improved  and  thoroughbred  live  stock 
is  rapidly  advancing.  We  have  in  the  county  several  herds  of  thorough* 
bred  short-horns,  and  almost  every  farmer  has  some  improved  and  grade 
stock.  There  is  not  enough  attention  given  to  the  growing  of  dairy 
stock.  The  growing  of  improved  sheep  is  attracting  much  attention. 
Most  interest  is  exhibited  for  the  long-wools,  though  there  are  some  ad* 
mirers  of  the  Downs  and  Merinos.  The  serious  objection  to  engaging  in 
sheep  raising  is  the  prevalent  pest — the  dogj 

Owing  to  low  prices  the  past  few  seasons,  and  the  uncertainty  on  ac- 
count of  cholera,  hog  raising  is  losing  its  place  in  our  productions.  The 
** hazel  splitter"  has  about  gone,  and  improved  breeds  have  taken  its 
place.     The  Poland  China  predominates ;  then  we  have  Berkshire,  Ches- 
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ter  White,  Essex,  etc.     There  has  been  but  little  cholera  in  the  county 
the  past  year,  no  other  disease  prevailing  among  stock. 

The  ninth  annual  fair  of  the  Knox  County  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical Society  was  held  October  13  to  i8.  It  was  a  success  as  an  exhibi- 
tion in  all  the  departments.  The  improvement  in  stock,  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  was  particularly  ^loticeable,  while  the  show  of  farm 
and  garden  products  was,  as  usual,  very  fine.  Our  poultry  show,  though 
not  having  quite  so  many  entries  as  formerly,  exhibited  good  stock.  The 
agricultural  implement  and  mechanical  department  was  the  largest  and 
best  we  have  ever  had.  The  ladies'  departments,  both  of  textile  manu- 
factures and  of  eatables,  was  truly  magnificent.  Whole  number  of  en- 
tries, 2,041. 

Receipts, I5,8t6  00 

Expenditures,        .......      4f539  00 

$1,277     00 

The  surplus  was  applied  on  our  old  indebtedness,  and  will  leave  the 
Society,  when  all  is  accounted  for,  in  debt  about  $1,000. 

E.  R.  Stben, 

Secretary, 


LAGRANGE  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  fair  of  the  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
on  its  grounds  September  24,  25,  26,  1879. 

The  list  of  entries  was  as  large  as  usual,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
showed  that  improvement  is  being  made  in  all  kinds  of  produce,  stock 
and  machinery. 

The  premiums  paid  amounted  to  five  hundred  dollars.  The  society 
succeeded  in  paying  four  hundred  dollars  of  its  debt. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  a  resolution  was  carried  to  enlarge  our  ter- 
ritory and  open  it  to  the  world. 

Our  farmers  devote  themselves  principally  to  grain  raising,  wheat  and 
corn  being  the  staples,  although  mixed  farming  pays  the  best. 

Crops  have  all  been  good  the  present  year  except  apples,  which  were 
light  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality. 

The  live  stock  are  all  free  from  disease. 

The  prospect  for  the  next  wheat  crop  is  very  flattering. 

Our  society  numbers  760  members ;  every  person  who  pays  one  dollar 
becomes  a  member. 
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We  are  full  of  hope  for  the  future  of  our  county.  The  farms  are  bein^ 
improved,  good  farm  buildings  are  being  erected,  an  evidence  that  we 
are  on  our  way  to  prosperity. 

The  only  fertilizers  used  as  yet  are  barnyard  manure  and  plaster. 

The  dairy  interest  has  received  no  attention  except  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  on  the  farms,  by  the  farmers*  wives  and  daughters.  We  would  wel- 
come persons  skilled  in  the  dairy  interest  to  come  and  settle  among  us. 

Ika  Ford, 

Secretary, 
SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

Lagrange  County  Agricultural  Society  owns  twenty  acres  of  ground, 
with  buildings  thereon,  and  well  fenced  with  post  and  paling  fence  seven 
feet  high.  The  Society  has  been  organized  twenty-seven  years,  and  has 
held  a  fair  each  year  since  its  organization.  The  interest  is  strengthen- 
ing each  year,  and  the  society  is  in  a  good  financial  conditon.  The  debt 
has  been  reduced  each  year,  and  all  premiums  paid.  W*^hat  debt  remains 
unpaid  against  the  society  for  its  grounds  only  draws  six  per  cent,  inter- 
est. The  cash  receipts  for  the  last  year  were  #i|  175.751  which  was  ex- 
pended as  follows : 

Incidental  expenses,  ....         $237  90 

Premiums  paid, 486  75 

Paid  on  indebetedness  of  society  grounds,  .        419  53 

Total  expenses,         ....  t^t^AA  ^^ 

Balance  on  hand $31  57 

Total  indebtedness  of  the  society  outstanding  for 

their  grounds, $54^  77 

The  society  held  a  spring  fair  in  1877,  and  its  results  were  good,  and  in- 
creased the  interest  in  the  fall  fair.  The  spring  fair  was  a  fine  success.  After 
paying  all  expenses  and  premiums  it  paid  $200  on  the  debt  of  the  society. 
The  society  will  again  hold  a  spring  fair  in  the  year  1880.  Our  entries  are 
increasing  each  year,  and  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  different 
classes  of  stock  exhibited.  The  whole  number  of  entries  in  all  classes  at 
our  last  fair  was  seven  thousand  and  fifty-five.  Our  grounds  are  well  sit- 
uated, adjoining  the  town  of  Lagrange,  and  well  watered  by  a  running 
stream  of  water  through  one  corner,  giving  all  the  water  necessary  for 
stock  at  all  times.  We  have  a  good  half-mile  track,  and  the  grounds 
have  been  planted  within  the  last  two  years  with  maple  trees,  which 
will,  in  a  few  years,  add  to  its  beauty  as  well  as  its  comfort  during  the 
warm  days.  J.  M.  Preston, 

SeereiaTy, 
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LAKE  COUNTY. 

The  geogrftphical  locution  of  Lake  county  gives  it  a  great  variety  of 
soil,  and  in  climate  quite  a  range  of  temperature.  Lying  directly  south 
of  and  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan,  an  accumulation  of  ice  in  the  great 
lakes  give  us  some  severely  cold  northerly  winds  in  winter,  while  in  the 
summer  the  thermometer  marks  one  hundred  and  six  and  over  in  the 
shade.  Still,  with  such  a  variation  of  temperature,  the  county  is  gen- 
erally healthy. 

For  a  few  miles  from  the  lake  we  have  a  tract  of  sand  ridges  and 
marshes,  with  considerable  pine  and  scrub  oak.  This  tract  a  few  years 
ago  was  considered  almost  worthless,  but  now  the  Calumet  river  has  been 
made  navigable  several  miles  from  the  lake,  giving  considerable  inland 
harbor  where  vessels  may  unload  lumber  and  load  with  other  freight. 
Irondale,  which  is  practically  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  is  built  in  this  tract 
of  once  worthless  land,  and  is  doing  a  very  large  business  in  manufactur- 
ing nails  and  other  hardware  of  that  class.  * 

At  Hammond,  on  the  Michigan  Central  railroad,  a  large  slaughter 
house  was  built  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  company  is  now  slaughtering 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  beef  cattle  per  day,  shipping  the 
dressed  beef  to  New  York  City  and  quantities  to  England. 

Large,  very  large  ice  houses  have  been  and  are  being  built  through  this 
tract,  because  it  is  well  supplied  with  water  near  the  many  railroads 
passing  through  it.  With  a  railroad  through  South  Chicago  and  Ham- 
mond to  the  coal-fields  in  the  south westen  part  of  our  State,  many  large 
manufacturing  establishments  might  be  built  up,  as  it  is  near  Chicago 
and  her  great  railroad  facilities,  besides  the  cheaper  water  communica- 
tion on  the  lake. 

South  of  this  section  of  the  county  is  a  tract  of  good  farming  land, 
being  very  sandy  soil.  Some  of  our  best  farmers  live  in  this  tract,  and 
by  their  exhibits  at  our  annual  fair  prove  that  they  raise  good  crops. 
The  next  belt  is  a  strip  of  rolling  clay  land  across  the  center  of  the 
county,  extending  several  miles  north  and  south.  This  is  better  for  grass 
crops  and  oats,  and  produces  good  crops  of  com.  Next  is  a  belt  of  black 
sandy  loam,  extending  to  the  wet  marsh  lands  bordering  on  the  Kankakee 
nver.  On  these  lands  a  great  variety  of  crops  are  produced.  Although 
only  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  Chicago,  and  several  railroads  cross  the 
county  to  Chicago  (they  are  all  in  the  northern  part),  many  of  our  best 
farms  are  a  long  distance  from  railroad  stations,  and  with  prairie  roads, 
makes  it  very  tedious  taking  produce  to  a  market  where  it  will  bring  the 

21 — Age.  Rep. 
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best  prices.  The  south  end  of  the  county  is  a  level,  wet  marsh,  with 
occasional  sandy  islands  and  quite  a  body  of  timber  along  the  river. 
This  marsh  land  is  very  rich  and  produces  good  crops  where  it  has  been 
drained.  All  of  it  might  have  been  made  to  produce  valuable  crops 
years  ago  if  the  State  had  used  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof  to  drain 
them  instead  of  squandering  the  money. 

Our  twenty-first  annual  fair  was  a  success,  financially  and  otherwise, 
although  we  did  not  take  in  as  much  money  at  the  gates  as  we  should 
have  received  from  the  crowd  in  attendance.  The  enclosed  clip  from  the 
report  of  our  treasurer  expresses  my  views  as  to  the  mistake  in  the  ad- 
mission fee  at  our  annual  fairs : 

The  society  was  organized  in  1852.  I  am  unable  to  tell  what  the 
receipts  or  expenses  were  up  to  1858,  when  the  society  suspended  for  a 
period  of  nine  years.  By  the  treasurer's  books  the  receipts  for  that  year 
were  $48.36  and  the  expenses  $72.40. 


The  receipts  for  1867  were,  .        .        '.        .        .  $506  60 

Expenses  for  1867, 352  05 

ReceipU  for  1868, 55083 

Expenses  for  1868, 500  55 

Receipts  for  1869, 599  65 

Expenses  for  1869, 589  72 

Receipts  for  1870, *      .     590  2$ 

Expenses  for  1870, 659  96 

Receipts  for  1871, 827  50 

Expenses  for  1871,     .         ' 681  82 

Receipts  for  1872, 856  82 

Expenses  for  1872, 763  26 

Receipts  for  1873, 1,006  94 

iExpenses  for  1873, ii<H2  90 

'Receipts  for  1874, 917  20 

Expenses  for  1874 I1I03  65 

Receipts  for  1875, S23  95 

Expenses  for  1875,     • If092  94 

Receipts  for  1876, 1,073  7^ 

Expenses  for  1876, 1*73^  13 

Receipts  for  1877, 1,346  85 

.Expenses  for  1877,     • 1*274  85 

Jleceipts  for  1878, 1,396  58 

Expenses  for  1878, if 501  24 
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Receipts  for  1879,  .......  1,544  63 

Expenses  for  1879 1,612  70 

**  The  above  are  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  fair  each 
year,  exclusive  of  show  licenses  and  t>ther  donations. 

**  I  think  our  family  ticket  system  should  be  abolished.  As  a  rule,  a 
family  ticket  admits  five  persons  during  each  of  the  three  days  of  the 
fair;  this  is  about  six  and  a  half  cents  for  each  day,  which  is  too  cheap 
for  as  good  a  show  as  we  now  have.  Each  person  should  buy  a  twenty- 
five  cent  ticket  each  day  he  attends  the  fair.  This  will  make  it  cost  each 
person  attending  the  fair  the  full  time  seventy-five  cents,  and  will  give 
the  society  money  enough  to  pay  running  expenses  and  premiums." 

Our  show  of  horses  this  year  would  have  done  credit  to  a  State  Fair  in 
number  and  quality.  In  cattle,  the  quality  was  excellent,  but  we  failed 
to  have  as  many  entries  as  we  expected.  One  large  herd  of  Durhams 
and  one  of  Herefords,  expected,  failed  to  come.  The  difficulty  of  mov- 
ing and  danger  of  injury  to  fine  stock  keep  at  home  many  animals  that 
would  give  credit  to  our  fairs.  The  hog  pens  were  all  filled  with  fine 
specimens  of  porkers.  Sheep  raising  is  not  carried  on  as  extensively  as 
it  should  be  in  this  county.  Those  shown  at  our  fairs  are  very  good,  but 
few  in  number.  It  is  to  be  hoped  sheep  raising  will  be  more  extensively 
practiced  in  the  future.  The  poultry  show  was  very  good  in  numbers 
and  quality.  The  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  very  good,  but 
the  season  was  unfavorable  for  both,  so  there  was  not  nearly  so  much 
competition  as  usual.  The  ladies  made  a  fine  display  of  flowers  and  or- 
namental work,  but  would  have  done  very  much  better  as  to  number  of 
entries  if  we  could  have  furnished  them  a  suitable,  room.  In  the  lists  of 
domestic  manufactures  and  table  comforts  the  ladies  made  a  grand  show- 
ing. They  have  been  very  patient  and  willing  exhibitors  at  all  our  fairs 
under  very  discouraging  circumstances.  Previous  to  1877  we  tried  to 
hold  fairs  on  five  acres  of  ground.  We  had  no  room  to  build  sheds  and 
pens  for  stock  and  leave  any  space  to  exhibit  the  animals  or  accommodate 
the  people. 

The  members  of  the  society  tried  for  years  to  induce  the  County  Com- 
missioners to  procure  a  larger  fair  ground  for  the  annual  exhibitions. 
The  attendance  of  1876  decided  the  matter,  and  the  commissioners 
bought  a  tract  known  as  the  Fancher's  Lake  Forty.  This  comprises  forty 
acres  in  a  square,  with  public  highway  on  two  sides.  The  land  is  high 
and  slopes  gradually  from  all  sides  towards  the  center,  in  which  is  a  lake 
of  about  seven  acres.  The  water  is  clear  and  furnishes  large  quantities 
of  ice  in  the  winter.  A  trotting  association,  formed  a  few  years  ago, 
graded  a  trotting  track  of  a  half  mile  clq^e  around  the  edge  of  the  lake. 
This  gives  every  one  on  the  ground  an  opportunity  to  see  all  the  races 
from  a  natural  amphitheater. 
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The  society  was  in  debt  when  we  took  possession,  and  in  impvoving 
the  new  ground  have  not  been  able  to  get  out  of  debt  until  now.  We 
hope  next  year  to  put  up  a  good  building  expressly  for  the  articles  made 
and  exhibited  ]>y  the  ladies.  All  officers  except  the  Secretary  have  al- 
ways worked  without  compensation  in  order  to  get  the  society  out  of 
debt.  Very  much  of  the  success  of  our  fairs  is  due  to  the  untiring  energy 
of  the  President,  Bartlett  Woods. 

Oscar  Dinwiddib, 

Secrttofy. 


LA  PORTE  COUNTY. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  La  Porte  County  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
year  1879  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  ever  held  in  the  county.  In 
some  departments  the  display  was  rather  meagre,  but  it  was  more  than 
overcome  by  a  very  largely  increased  number  of  entries  in  others,  and  by 
hundreds  of  articles  brought  there  by  the  merchants  of  our  city,  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  in  agricultural  implements,  merely  for  display,  and 
which  were  not  entered  for  premiums.  The  receipts  were  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  pay  all  premiums,  expenses  of  fair  and  repairs  made. 

The  grain  crops,  taken  altogether,  were  fully  up  to  the  average,  while, 
owing  to  drought,  the  com  and  oats  were  not  quite  as  good  as  usual. 
Wheat  was  better  than  ever  before.  The  yield  for  1879  in  La  Porte 
county  will  fall  but  little  below  1,500,000  bushels. 

.  H.  C.  Shannon, 

Secretary, 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

The  Lawrence  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  eleventh  annnal 
fair  upon  the  grounds  owned  by  the  society,  adjoining  the  town  of 
Bradford,  September  9  to  13,  1879.  A  very  large  display  was  exhibited 
in  every  department.  The  show  of  horses  and  cattle  was  very  fine,  and 
the  space  allotted  to  fruits  and  floral  displays  was  completely  filled. 

The  weather  was  bad,  rain  falling  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  greatly  re- 
ducing the  crowd  from  its  size  on  the  last  two  days  of  former  years, 
thereby  compelling  the  society  to  pro-rate  its  premiums. 

Our  grounds  are  neatly  laid  out,  and  are  in  good  order  and  well  im- 
proved.    Buildings  all  in  good  order. 
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The  condition  of  agriculture  is  prosperous.  The  wheat  crop  was  a  fair 
yield,  and  of  a  splendid  quality  the  last  season,  and  our  fanners  have 
sown  a  good  average  this*  fall.  The  red  wheats  are  the  most  profitable 
for  our  section. 

Com  was  a  fair  yield  the  past  season.  On  the  river  bottoms  and  best 
uplands  some  fine  crops  were  made. 

Fruits,  such  as  apples,  peaches  and  pears,  were  almost  an  entire 
failure. 

Our  farmers  are  taking  a  lively  interest  in  live  stock,  and  there  is  a 
marked  improvement  in  our  cattle,  hogs  and  horses  over  a  few  years  ago. 
Cattle  raising  is  profitable,  and  our  farmers  are  rapidly  improving  in  this 
branch  of  live  stock.     Short  horns  are  the  favorites. 

Some  herds  were  on  exhibition  by  Robert  Overman,  Jesse  Bailey, 
Alfred  Guthrie,  Lycurgus  Duncan  and  Newton  Turley,  that  would  be 
hard  to  beat  in  any  county. 

Our  county  is  becoming  quite  famous  for  its  fine  heavy  draft  horses. 
Some  magnificent  stallions  were  on  exhibition,  together  with  their  colts, 
and  a  fine  showing  they  made.  Wool  growing  is  not  on  the  increase, 
but  some  fine  herds  of  sheep  were  on  exhibition.  Our  farmers  will  not 
take  hold  of  this  branch  of  industry  until  the  Legislature  gives  us  a  ju- 
dicious dog  law.  The  sheep  must  be  protected  more  than  the  dog  if  the 
wool  growing  interests  are  to  increase. 

The  fine  limestone  (St.  Louis)  quarries,  producing  what  is  well  and  fa- 
vorably known  as  "  the  Bedford  stone,"  are  our  boast,  and  the  shipments 
from  the  various  quarries  amount  to  fifty  car  loads  per  day. 

Taking  all  in  all,  our  agricultural  interests  are  on  the  increase  rapidly, 
our  mineral  resources  are  being  fast  developed,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
our  farmers,  merchants,  mechanics  and  traders  are  all  in  good  spirits  and 
are  all  rejoicing  at  the  prospects.  Robert  N.  Palmer, 


MARION  COUNTY. 

It  is  interesting,  instructive  and  useful  to  glance  at  the  progress  made 
during  the  present  century  in  the  development  of  every  variety  of  indus- 
trial pursuit,  and  prominent  among  these  is  the  advance  made  in  agricul- 
ture. 

The  domestic  animals  usually  found  upon  farms  were  first  brought  to 
this  country  from  Europe.  But  little  attention  at  that  time  had  been  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  cattle  and  other  stock ;  hence,  that  of  early  set- 
tlers was  very  inferior.  It  has  been  stated  upon  good  authority  that  the 
beef  cattle  of  these  early  times  did  not  exceed,  on  an  average,  three 
liundred  and  seventy  pounds,  and  that  of  sheep  twenty-eight  pounds. 
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The  improvement  of  cattle  even  in  England  did  not  commence  until 
the  introduction  of  improved  grasses.  Red  clover  was  introduced  in 
England  in  the  year  1633,  and  our  well-known 'timothy  and  orchard  grass 
were  first  cultivated  in  this  country.  The  implements  of  agriculture  first 
used  in  this  country  were  very  inferior.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
introduction  and  improvement  in  farm  machinery,  the  improvement  of 
stock,  and  the  cultivation  of  improved  varieties  of  crops,  are  incidents 
in  the  history  of  agriculture  of  the  same  date,  and  seemingly  dependent 
upon  each  other  for  their  development.  Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  early 
days  in  this  country,  to  which  Marion  county  forms  no  exception,  but 
while  the  development  has  been  gradual,  the  contrast  to-day  is  very  great 
with  sixty  years  ago. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  which  has  rewarded  the  husband- 
man for  his  toil.  The  corn  crop  in  some  parts  of  the  county  was  rather 
short  on  account  of  dry  weather,  while  other  portions  are  favored  with  a 
good  crop.  The  quality  of  wheat  was  very  good,  and  the  quantity  and 
yield  per  acre  never  before  equaled  in  this  county.  Oats  and  hay  pretty 
fair.  Garden  products  were  abundant.  Apples,  grapes  and  small  fruits 
plenty.  A  ready  market  has  been  opened  to  receive  the  various  produc* 
tions  of  the  farmer,  the  gardener  and  the  horticulturist. 

The  soil  of  Marion  county  comprises  the  rich,  fertile  bottoms,  some  of 
which  will  produce  corn  for  fifty  years  in  succession,  to  the  "beech 
flats "  that  require  drainage,  the  application  of  manure  and  a  regular 
rotation  of  crops. 

Mixed  husbandry  is  the  general  rule  with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in 
this  country,  and  hence  a  failure  in  any  one  branch  generally  leaves  some 
others  as  a  resource. 

Cattle  for  beef  and  dairy  purposes  are  to  be  found  on  many  farms, 
while  hogs  and  sheep  receive  their  share  of  attention. 

A  demand  has  been  made  for  a  supply  of  horses  adapted  to  particular 
services,  and  hence  increased  care  has  been  given  in  this  direction,  and 
now  may  be  found  the  heavy  draft  horse  for  the  farm  and  loaded  wagon» 
the  general  purpose  horse,  and  the  light,  fancy  horse  for  the  road. 

The  average  prices  of  farm  products  have  been  about  as  follows : 

Wheat, o  90(^1  35 

Com, 35@      43 

Oats, 20@      30 

Potatoes, 45 

Apples, 5o@  I  00 

Year  by  year  points  to  the  time,  not  far  in  the  future,  when  Marion 
county,  with  her  large  city  and  numerous  railroads,  will  be  made  more 
fully  to  develop  her  entire  resources  than  has  yet  been  done.     We  have 
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good  orchards,  but  we  want  more;  we  have  good  vineyards,  but  we 
want  more;  we  have  good  garden  plots,  well  cultivated,  but  we  want 
more ;  we  have  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  woodland  and  lawn  well  set 
in  bluegrass ;  we  want  every  acre  of  land  not  in  cultivation  to  produce  a 
carpet  of  grass ;  we  have  many  miles  of  good  pike  roads,  and  want  many 
more;  there  are  in  the  county  various  manufactories  in  successful  opera- 
tion, there  is  room  for  more.  We  are  not  behind  other  counties  in  im- 
provements, but  we  are  looking  to  the  future  for  progress  and  develop- 
ment, and  hence  we  want  more  good  rail,  plank  and  wire  fences,  more 
good  dwelling  houses  and  bams,  more  large  farms  reduced,  and  home- 
steads multiplied  thereon,  more  good  schools  and  churches.  To  this  end 
we  therefore  ask  capitalists,  business  men,  common  laborers  and  retired 

gentlemen  to  cast  their  lot  in  Marion  county. 

Amos  Doan, 

Secretary. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

County  fair  degenerating;  agriculture  flourishing;  farm  crops  increas- 
ing; livestock  improving;  farmers  smiling;  manufacturers  humming;, 
business  booming.  Carter  Per&ing. 

Secretary, 


MORGAN  COUNTY. 

The  Morgan  County  Agricultural  Association  held  its  twenty-eighth 
annual  exhibition  at  Martinsville  from  the  7th  to  the  nth  of  October, 
inclusive.  This  Association  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  reorgan- 
ized, and  is  now  a  joint  stock  association,  with  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  |6,ooo.  New  grounds  were  purchased,  large  and  commodious 
halls  erected,  first-class  stalls  and  pens  for  stock  of  all  kinds  are  provided, 
and  a  splendid  elliptical  half-mile  track  for  trials  of  speed  finished,  and 
all  done  from  the  date  of  our  new  organization,  August  11,  to  October 
1 1 — only  sixty  days — which  shows  the  enterprise  and  pluck  of  our  people 
when  they  determine  to  do  anything.  Our  fair  was  a  complete  financial 
success,  as  our  tabular  statement  will  show. 

00in>ITI0N  OF  AOBIOULTUBE. 
All  crops  good,  and  an  extraordinary  wheat  crop. 
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LITB  STOCK. 

Very  little  can  be  said  on  this  subject,  as  our  county  is  just  getting  a 
start  in  that  line,  though  the  old  scrub  stock  is  fast  disappearing. 

BOAD  IMPBOYEMENTS. 

Our  county  is  just  taking  advantage  of  the  present  gravel  road  law, 
and  building  five  to  ten  miles  of  free  gravel  roads  each  year,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  another  change  in  the  laws.  H.  A.  Smock, 

Sectetary, 


NEWTON  COUNTY. 

The  Newton  County  Agricultural  Association  was  organized  on  the  3d 
day  of  August,  1878,  with  a  capital  stock  of  one  thousand  dollars,  divided 
into  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each.  Thirty*two  shares  have  been 
taken.  The  society  has  leased  for  a  period  of  five  years  a  tract  of  land 
containing  about  forty  acres,  and  situated  immediately  south  of  the  thriv- 
ing little  village  of  Moroccd,  and  within  three  miles  of  the  geographical 
center  of  the  county.  This  is  the  first  organization  of  the  kind  ever  per- 
fected in  the  county ;  and  while  it  is  yet  only  an  experiment,  on  account 
of  the  infancy  of  the  organization  and  the  inexperience  of  its  members, 
still  there  is  every  promise  of  success  and  general  improvement. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  was  held  during  the  second  week  in 
September,  and  was  very  satisfactory  to  members  and  patrons. 

The  exhibition  was  divided  into  six  departments.  In  the  live  stock 
department  there  were  two  hundred  and  two  entnes,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  seven  were  on  horses,  twenty-one  on  mules,  twenty-nine  on 
cattle,  thirteen  on  sheep,  twenty-three  on  hogs  and  nine  on  poultry. 

In  all  the  other  departments  there  were  seventy-five  entries,  of  which 
nineteen  were  in  the  agricultural,  fourteen  in  the  horticultural,  nineteen 
in  the  fine  arts  and  twenty-three  in  the  domestic  skill  department. 
Besides  these  there  were  thirty-nine  other  premiums  awarded. 

Although  in  some  of  the  departments  our  exhibition  was  not  crowded 
with  entries,  it  was  gratifjring  to  note  that  the  articles  and  stock  com- 
peting were  very  creditable  and  worthy.  The  show  of  stock  horses  was 
especially  fine  and  well  filled.  The  Norman  and  Percheron  horses  are 
being  introduced  here,  and  were  received  with  favor.  Our  cattle  show 
was  not  so  well  filled.  Although  our  county  is  well  adapted  to  cattle 
raising,  and  pastures  every  season  large  herds  of  cattle  from  Illinois  and 
from  adjoining  counties,  still  our  people  have  sorely  neglected  the  im- 
provement of  their  own  herds.     The  desire   for  improvement  in   this 
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direction  Was  much  stimulated  by  the  competition  at  our  last  fair,  and 
we  have  better  hopes  for  the  near  future.  As  a  hog  producing  county, 
we  are  making  rapid  progress.  In  fact,  the  chiefest  products  of  our 
county  are  hogs  and  com.  The  most  popular  breeds  of  hogs  are  crosses 
between  the  Poland  China  and  Berkshire,  and  the  Poland  China  and 
Chester  White,  the  Poland  China  predominating.  We  have  an  occa 
sional  case  of  hog  cholera,  though  not  frequent  enough  to  be  dreaded. 

The  grain  crops  of  1879  were  about  an  average.  The  acreage  of 
wheat  was  much  greater  than  ever  before,  and  the  yield  was  good.  The 
success  with  this  cereal  last  year  has  given  an  impetus  to  wheat  growing 
in  this  county  which  has  long  been  needed.  The  com  was  much  dam- 
aged by  an  early  frost.  Otherwise  we  should  have  had  a  remarkable 
crop. 

The  soil  of  Newton  county  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  stock 
raising.  From  the  south  line  of  the  county  north  on  an  average  of  three 
miles  north  of  the  Iroquois  river  the  soil  is  generally  a  heavy  black  loam, 
very  rich  and  productive.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  with  a  slope 
from  each  side  to  the  Iroquois,  making  it  very  susceptible  of  drainage. 
Thence  north  on  an  average  of  four  miles,  and  extending  north  of  the 
county,  the  land  is  composed  of  a  high,  rolling  prairie,  which,  for  beauty 
sind  fertility,  is  seldom  surpassed.  Thence  north,  to  the  Kankakee  river, 
the  character  of  the  county  is  entirely  different,  and  consists  of  oak 
barrens  and  marshes.  Many  of  these  marshes  have  been  effectually 
<lrained,  and  prove  to  be  well  adapted  to  growing  the  grains  and  grasses. 
This  part  of  the  county  is  largely  devoted  to  cattle  grazing,  and  is  being 
rapidly  improved  and  made  suitable  for  agriculture  and  stock  growing  by 
capitalists  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati.  Shelden  Smith, 

Secretary. 


NOBLE  COUNTY. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Noble  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  society  at  Ligonier,  Ind.,  October 
8y  9,  10  and  11,  1879.  The  weather  was  favorable  and  the  attendance 
satisfactory.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to  making  entries  and  arranging 
articles  for  exhibition.  No  admittance  fee  was  charged  the  first  day. 
Tlie  number  of  entries  in  all  classes  of  stock  was  unusually  large  and 
competition  sharp  for  the  liberal  premiums  that  were  offered  in  those 
classes  by  the  society. 

The  display  of  heavy  draft,  carriage  and  speed  horses,  many  of  them 
reared  and  trained  by  our  citizens,  was  splendid,  and  competition  spir- 
ited  and  interesting,    reflecting  credit   upon   the   society    for   offering 
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premiums  to  draw  out  so  creditable  a  show,  and  upon  the  owners  for 
the  interest  they  take  in  improving  and  developing  the  various  traits  of 
the  noblest  and  most  serviceable  of  domestic  animals. 

The  present  high  state  of  improvement  in  our  different  grades  of 
horses  in  this  country  is  largely  due  to  the  importation  of  a  number  of 
thoroughbreds  several  years  ago,  and  its  effects  in  improving  our  display 
of  fine  horses  is  plainly  noticeable  yearly. 

Much  of  the  prejudice  against  the  speed  ring  will  disappear  when  the 
various  uses  of  the  horse  are  intelligently  tested  at  our  fairs. 

Our  breeders  in  cattle  are  not  behind  their  neighbors  in  the  horse  de-. 
partment.    The  Durham  is  now  admittedly  the  best  beef-producing  ani- 
mal grown,  and  the  stock  on  exhibition  reflects  great  credit  upon  our 
farmers  who  take  such  a  lively  interest  in  the  rearing  of  fine  cattle. 

The  number  and  display  of  hogs  were  creditable ;  in  fact,  everything 
upon  which  premiums  are  offered  was  fully  represented. 

The '  exhibit  of  fine  specimens  of  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and 
everything  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  line  was  fully  and  creditably  repre- 
sented. 

Our  Floral  Hall  was  filled  with  beauty  and  elegance ;  the  work  of  fair 
hands  and  noble  hearts,  which  made  the  department  interesting  and 
'  attractive. 

A  collection  of  rarest  plants  and  flowers  was  arranged  in  one  comer 
of  the  hall  around  a  fountain,  sending  up  a  tiny  jet  of  pure  water,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  a  fairy  bower,  which  was  universally  admired. 

Fancy  needle-work  of  every  description,  stands  of  millinery  wo^k» 
carpet  and  cloth,  home  and  factory  made,  wax-work,  pictures,  oil  paint- 
ings, etc.,  all  artistically  arranged,  gave  our  old  hall  a  grand  appearance. 

Financially  our  fair  was  a  decided  success ;  the  entire  receipts  being 
some  over  $1,700,  and  after  paying  all  premiums  and  expenses  of  the  fair, 
we  had  about  $600. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  year,  ths  stock-holders  have  since 
taken  enough  additional  stock  to  liquidate  the  last  cent  of  its  liabilities, 
and  have  thus  in  a  single  year  wiped  out  an  indebtedness  of  over  $1,300^ 
and  now  own,  clear  of  any  incumberance  or  debt,  one  of  the  handsome^ 
fair  grounds  (twenty-three  acres)  and  finest  half  mile  track  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  located  on  Perry's  prairie,  at  the  thriving  and  wide-awake  town 
of  Ligonier.    Our  next  fair  will  be  held  October  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  1880. 

E.  B.  Gbrber, 

Secreiafy, 
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ORANGE  COUNTY. 

The  nineteenth  annual  fair  of  Orange  county  was  held  at  Paoli,  Sep- 
tember 25  to  27,  inclusive. 

The  competition  and  show  in  stock,  especially  horses,  exceeded  greatly 
that  of  any  previous  fair.  There  was  a  good  show  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
Short  Horns  are  the  favorite  breed  of  cattle  for  beef  and  milk.  The  Jer- 
seys are  popular  milkers.  In  the  country,  the  Short  Horn  is  preferred ; 
in  town,  the  Jersey. 

Of  sheep,  the  Cdtswold  and  the  Southdown  are  the  most  popular.  Of 
the  two,  the  Cotswold  is  considered  the  most  profitable.  Shee|5  growing 
is  considered  very  profitable,  and  is  laigely  on  the  increase.  Our  best 
farmers  now  advocate  more  sheep,  more  grass,  more  fall  and  winter 
pastures;  less  hogs  and  less  corn.  For  general  pasture,  blue-grass  is 
preferred.     For  winter  pasture,  the  orchard  grass  is  considered  the  best. 

But  few  hogs  were  on  exhibition.  Chesters  and  Berkshires  are  popu- 
lar breeds. 

The  farmers  had  good  wheat  crops.  The  largest  acreage  of  wheat 
known  in  the  history  of  this  county  is  now  sown.  Many  farmers  used, 
this  year,  bone-dust  and  phosphates.  The  Fultz  is  a  popular  wheat; 
The  Clawson  gives  the  largest  yield.  About  half  of  the  wheat  in  this 
county  was  sown  broadcast,  at  about  one  and  one-fourth  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Drilled  wheat  always  shows  much  the  largest  returns.  Farmers 
sold  their  wheat  soon  after  threshing,  at  $1.00  per  bushel. 

The  last  harvest  of  oats  was  much  below  the  average  3rield.  The  win- 
ter oat  is  popular  with  those  who  have  tried  it ;  it  stands  drought  well, 
and  returns  a  large  yield  from  poor  soil. 

Com  is  not  a  profitable  grain  in  this  county.  The  farmer  does  not  reap 
large  profits  from  com  culture.  More  money  in  grass  on  clay  and  lime- 
stone hills. 

At  the  fair  the  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  small. 

The  fair  has  good  grounds  and  good  buildings,  but  the  company  is  not 
in  the  best  financial  condition.  The  total  receipts  amounted  to  about 
^75aoo;  expenditures  exceeded  $1,000.00.  A  better  showing  is  hoped 
for  next  year.  J.  P.  Thoop, 

Secretary* 


PIKE  COUNTY. 

The  Pike  County  Agricultural  Society  helds  its  ninth  annual  fair  at  its 
grounds,  near  Petersburg,  September  x  to  6,  inclusive.  The  number  of 
entries  in  live  stock  was  more  than  ever  before,  and  had  the  weather 
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been  favorable  we  would  have  had  the  best  fair  we  ever  held,  but  it  rained 
the  three  first  days,  and  a  great  many  thought  we  would  abandon  the 
fair.  We  never  closed  our  gates  until  Thursday  morning.  We  had  the 
largest  attendance  on  Friday  that  we  ever  had,  and  our  receipts  were 
double  what  we  expected  on  Thursday  morning.  We  paid  all  our  pre- 
miums in  full,  all  the  expenses  of  the  fair,  which  were  double  what  they 
would  have  been  had  the  weather  been  good,  and  had  over  six  hundred 
dollars  to  apply  on  the  old  debt  for  the  purchase  money  of  our  grounds. 

We  are  in  a  good  financial  condition,  having  reduced  our  total  indebt- 
edness to  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Whenever  we  can  not  pay  our 
premiums  in  full  we  will  abandon  our  fair  and  let  if  go  down,  but  we 
think  our  prospects  the  best  of  any  fair  in  southern  Indiana. 

Our  next  fair  will  be  held  September  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10,  i88o.  All  the 
privileges  of  our  society  are  open  to  residents  of  other  counties  on  the 
same  terms  as  our  own,  and  our  fairs  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  pat- 
ronage of  Knox,  Gibson  and  Daviess  counties,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear 
one  of  them  complain  of  our  treatment  of  them. 

General  surprise  and  satisfaction  were  expressed  with  the  management 
and  success  of  our  fair  this  year,  as  we  had  so  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  but  now  our  reputation  is  established  for  having  good  fairs, 
which  will  aid  us  much  in  the  future. 

Our  wheat  crop  was  the  largest  ever  raised  in  the  county,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  nearly  all  our  farmers  realized  good  prices.  Oar  corn 
crop  not  as  good  as  last  year,  and  it  could  not  be  considered  near  an  aver- 
age crop.  The  corn  is  not  a  good  quality,  as  a  great  deal  of  it  was  dam- 
aged before  it  was  gathered. 

The  farmers  in  this  county  give  more  attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle 
and  hogs  than  to  horses  and  sheep.  Very  few  of  our  farmers  give  the 
attention  to  raising  horses  that  they  should.  This  is  noticed  when  we 
pay  our  premiums  on  horses — parties  from  Gibson  or  Knox  counties 
nearly  always  get  the  premiums,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  cattle. 
Sheep  are  not  raised  extensively  on  account  of  dogs.  During  the  past 
year  very  little  cholera  has  been  among  hogs.  The  year  1879  has  been  a 
bountiful  year  to  the  farmers  of  Pike  county,  and  such  an  one  is  not  likely 

to  occur  again  soon.  E.  P.  Richardson, 

Secretary. 


PORTER  COUNTY. 

The  Porter  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  ninth  annual  fair  on 
the  fair  grounds  adjoining  the  city  of  Valparaiso  October  8,  9  and  10, 
1879.  The  attendance  was  large  (on  the  last  day).  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  up  to  noon  were  occupied  in  making  entries  and  general  ar- 
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rangemenU.  The  exhibition  generally  was  very  good,  especially  so  in 
the  stock  departments.  The  display  of  horses  was  a  noticeable  feature 
over  former  fairs,  being  largely  represented  by  Norman  horses  from  this 
and  Lake  counties.  There  were  some  fine  specimens  of  thoroughbred 
horses  on  exhibition. 

In  the  cattle  department  there  were  two  herds  of  short  horns  com- 
peting, owned  by  Thomas  Hughes,  of  Lake  county,  and  S.  Crumpacker, 
of  Laporte  cotsnty. 

The  display  of  sheep  was  superior  to  any  former  year,  the  Cotswold 
and  fine  wool  being  about  equal  in  favoritism. 

The  display  of  swine  in  quality  equaled  any  former  exhibition,  the 
Berkshire  and  Magee  standing  about  equal  in  this  department.  The 
agricultural  department  was  better  represented  than  for  several  years 
past.  There  was  a  good  display  of  grain  and  root  crops,  with  a  fair  dis- 
play of  agricultural  implements. 

The  display  in  floral  hall  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  fruit  department  was  well  filled  with  many  excellent  varieties. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  treasurer's  report  for  the  year  ending 
October  25,  1879  ' 

To  cash  on  hand, $38  06 

To  show  license 30  00 

To  membership  tickets,  gate  and  entry  fees,       .        .  786  95 

To  hay  sold, 6  00 

To  tickets  given  on  old  premiums,     .         .         .         .  70  00 

Total  receipts, $931  ox 

DI8BUBSEMENTS. 

By  amount  paid  on  old  premiums,  ....  $70  00 
By  amount  paid  on  1879  premiums,  .  .  •  613  27 
By  amount  paid  on  committees, 7  00 

m 

By  amount  paid  on  expenses ^55  78 

Total  disbursements,      • ^846  05 

To  cash  on  hand, I84  96 

The  whole  number  of  entries  was  400.  The  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  officers  was  held  on  the  25th  day  of  October,  1879,  ^  which 
meeting  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year:  S.  S. 
Skinner,  President ;  C.  S.  Tannehill,  Vice  President ;  Reason  Bell,  Sec- 
retary ;  A.  E.  Letts,  Treasurer.  The  time  for  holding  our  next  annual 
fair  was  fixed  to  commence  on  Wednesday,  September  29,  1880,  and  to 
continue  three  days. 
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7ABM  PRODUCTS. 

Wheat  yielded  from  fifteen  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  of  excellent 
quality.  Potatoes  good,  with  an  average  crop.  Oats,  fair  crop.  Hay 
good,  with  light  crop.  Corn,  not  half  crop;  early  frost  injured  the 
entire  crop  of  the  county. 

This  county  boasts  of  six  cheese  factories,  all  doing  a  good  business; 
and  of  the  best  educational  facilities  in  the  State.  Valparaiso  contains, 
besides  the  city  graded  High  School  and  St.  Paul's  Academy,  the  largest 
Normal  School  in  the  world,  having  in  attendance  i,6oo  students. 

Reason  Bkll, 

Seartary. 


POSEY  COUNTY, 

The  Posey  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  twenty-first  annual 
fair  on  its  grounds  near  New  Harmony,  September  9,  10,  11  and  12, 
1879,  ^^d  ^^  ^^  ^  success  in  every  particular,  the  receipts  for  admission 
and  from  all  other  sources  being  greater  than  any  previous  fair,  and  the 
entries  exceeding  any  other  previous  fair  over  four  hundred,  the  receipts 
amounting  to  $3,764.40  and  the  entries  1,637  in  number;  and  after  erect- 
ing a  new  and  commodious  hall  for  agricultural  implements,  farm  pro- 
ducts, etc.,  and  making  many  other  improvements,  there  is  remaining  in 
the  treasury  the  sum  of  $1,371.95,  which  will  be  devoted  to  increasing 
the  premiums  and  making  improvements  on  the  grounds.  The  society 
has  now  been  organized  twenty-two  years,  and  has  never  failed  to  hold 
an  annual  fair,  paying  all  premiums  awarded  in  full.  No  dividend  has 
been  paid  to  the  stockholders ;  all  the  advantages  that  they  have  been 
allowed  has  been  a  ticket  of  admission  for  themselves  and  families  (except 
sons  over  sixteen  years  of  age),  and  this  has  only  been  allowed  for  the 
past  ten  years.  This  is  appreciated  by  the  public,  as  is  manifested  by 
the  liberal  patronage  received,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  there  is  no 
attempt  to  make  a  speculation  off  of  them,  and  causing  them  to  fed  that 
it  is  everybody's  fair,  all  the  the  profits  being  expended  for  the  conveni- 
ence and  comfort  of  the  public. 

The  weather  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  fair  was  fine,  but  on  the 
fourth  and  last  day  a  heavy  rain  in  the  morning  continued  until  nearly 
noon  and  then  cleared  up.  Owing  to  the  good  drainage  of  the  grounds, 
aided  by  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  the  speed'  ring  and  grounds  were 
in  good  order  'luring  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  ,the  trotting  and  running 
races  were  the  best  that  we  have  ever  had.  There  was  a  large  crowd 
present,  but  many  hundreds  were  prevented  from  coming  on  account  of 
the  rain  in  the  morning. 
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The  county  of  Posey  raised  the  heaviest  wheat  crop  in  1879  ever  har- 
vested in  the  county,  and  of  a  uniform  excellent  quality,  estimated  to 
aggregate  one  and  a  half  millions  of  bushels. 

The  corn  crop  just  gathered  is  very  good,  but  was  damaged  somewhat 
by  drought. 

The  county  is  well  adapted  to  stock  raising,  but  the  only  kind  of  stock 
that  has  received  special  attention  is  hogs,  of  which  the  county  has 
reported  the  heaviest  aggregate  of  any  county  in  the  State. 

There  are  a  few  good  cattle,  Durhams  and  Aldemeys,  but  the  price 
of  breeding  stock  of  the  best  quality  ranges  too  high,  in  the  judgment 
of  our  farmers,  to  encourage  them  to  purchase. 

Hogs  have  been  much  more  healthy  during  the  last  year  than  for  sev- 
eral months  previous,  there  being  very  little  hog  cholera  in  the  county ; 
but  owing  to  the  low  price  last  year  and  the  prevalence  of  other  diseases, 
there  will  be  a  large  falling  off  in  the  product  for  1879. 

The  breeding  of  horses  is  much  neglected,  owing,  no  doubt,  to. the 
want  of  good  draft  stallions,  and  from  the  fact  that  mules  are  more  in 
demand. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  the  county  are  rapidly  improving  by  the 
use  of  clover  as  a  fertilizer  and  drainage  by  ditching,  tile-drain,  rotation 
of  crops  and  better  cultivation. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  land  still  covered  with  timber,  such  as  oak, 
ash,  hickory,  poplar,  beech,  and  many  other  varieties.  The  river  and 
creek  bottoms  were  formerly  well  stocked  with  a  heavy  growth  of  wal- 
nut timber,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  either  made  into  rails,  or  sold 
for  lumber.  A  large  quantity  has  been  cut  during  the  present  year. 
Logs  having  been  taken  out  of  drifts  in  the  river,  and  lying  neglected  on 
lands  where  they  have  been  left  to  rot,  have  been  found  in  such  a  state 
of  preservation  as  to  furnish  a  good  yield  of  lumber,  when  supposed  by 
the  owners  to  be  worthless. 

There  is  no  vein  of  coal  as  yet  discovered  in  the  county  to  justify  work- 
ingt  although  it  crops  out  in  many  places.  There  are  no  regular  stone 
quarries,  but  there  is  an  endless  amount  of  sand-  and  lime-stone  under- 
lying the  whole  county  of  excellent  quality  for  building  purposes. 

Frank  D.  Bolton, 

Secretary, 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

For  several  reasons  Putnam  county  did  not  hold  its  annual  fair  during 
the  year  1879.  It  has  maintained  its  organization,  taken  care  of  its  per- 
gonal effects,  and  has  a  small  cash  balance  in  its  treasury.  We  contem- 
plate resuming,  and,  if  fortune  favors  us,  will  hold  a  fair  the  coming  fall. 
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There  wiere  three  or  four  small  fairs  held  in  the  county  during  the  £kU  of 
1879,  each  one  for  itself,  and  against  the  other,  and  all  against  the  county 
fair.  We  gave  them  a  clear  field  last  year,  and  now  think  they  hare 
about  had  their  day.  For  the  past  two  years  we  have  humored  them 
and  have  tried  to  gratify  the  whims  of  the  numerous  grumblers  who  iia?e 
complained  of  the  management,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Some  object  for 
the  reason  that  some  of  the  officers  are  lawyers.  Well,  we  elected  &im- 
ers,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lawyer  members  were  as  much  farmers  as 
the  farmers  elect — in  fact  the  President,  Hon.  D.  E.  WiUiamsont  is  one 
of  our  most  extensive  land  owners  and  stock  raisers,  and  gave  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  fair  for  the  encouragement  of  the  agricultural  inter* 
ests  of  the  county.  The  persons  elected  officers  as  farmers  would  not  at- 
tend to  the  duties  or  meetings  of  the  Board  or  Executive  Committee. 
Others  objected  to  having  a  horse  on  the  ground  that  could  go  faster  than 
seven  miles  an  hour.  So  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was 
called,  and  two  policemen  were  detailed,  whose  dutiy  it  was  to  see  that 
no  fast  horse  made  his  appearance  during  the  week  of  the  fair.  The  rt- 
suit  was  that  "no  hoss  got  a  record'^'*  at  our  last  fair.  Some  objected  be- 
cause some  of  the  exhibitors  were  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
We  met  that  objection.  Others  found  fault  because  there  was  an  entrance 
fee  of  ten^per  cent,  charged.  We  did  away  with  that  and  relied  on  the 
gates  for  premium  money,  and  as  there  were  no  fast  horses,  there  were 
no  "  pea-nut"  stands. 

So,  after  trying  to  meet  all  the  objections  urged,  the. result  was,  that 
while  we  always  have  a  good  stock  show,  in  fact  as  good  as  any  fair,  we 
had  no  crowd.  Those  things  that  attract  the  crowd  were  not  there.  It 
proved  to  us  that  after  trying  to  meet  all  their  objections  they  were  still 
not  satisfied.  In  the  future  we  propose  taking  the  "  bull  by  the  horns  '* 
and  run  a  fair  on  the  same  plan  that  Bamum  runs  his  show — pitch  our 
tent ;  tell  them  there  it  is ;  if  you  want  to  see  it,  pay  ypur  money  and  go 
in;  if  not,  stay  away.  We  have  tried  to  please  everybody.  In  the 
future  we  are  going  to  please  ourselves  and  abide  the  consequences. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  are  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  wheat  crop  of  1879  was  the  most  abundant  ever  known  in 
the  county,  and  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  corn  crop  was  not  so  good 
this  season  as  last,  consequently  not  quite  so  many  hogs  fed  in  the  county 
this  year  as  there  were  last. 

Cattle  predominate.  Putnam  county  can  produce  some  as  fine  herds 
ol  Short  Horns  as  any  place.  Mr.  S.  F.  Lockridge  has  about  sixty  head 
and  Mr.  F.  C.  Hammond  about  fifty  head,  and  there  are  several  breeders 
with  smaller  lots.  There  has  been  quite  a  demand  for  young  bulb,  and 
**  Cherry  Reds''  seem   to  be  the  favorite  with  all.     We  have   several 
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small  herds  of  Jerseys  also.     Not  very  many  of  our  people  have  learned 
yet  how  to  get  good  butter. 

Sheep  are  conceded  to  be  profitable,  and  our  farmers  are  growmg 
them  to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore.  I  have  heard  of  no  county  in 
the  State  that  have  equaled  us  in  the  average  weight  and  number  of  cat. 
tie  shipped  in  1879.  Mr.  Alexander  Mann  bought  of  the  Messrs. 
Lockridge  and  Bridges  1,590  head,  for  which  he  paid  $4.75  to  $4.^7 yi 
per  hundred;  among  those  mentioned  were  one  lot  of  twenty-five,  which 
averaged  over  2,000  pounds,  and  one  other  lot  which  went  over  1,900 
pounds.  Another  sale  by  A.  M.  Lockridge  and  Sons  of  600  head  to 
another  party,  with  equally  as  good  an  average  as  the  above.  We  sent 
some  3'year-old  steers  to  Indianapolis  for  Christmas  beef  which  weighed 
2,j200,  and  brought  6^  cents ;  another  bunch  of  six  head,  fed  by  Robert 
Z.  Lockridge,  weighed  over  2,200  pounds  each,  which  went  to  the  East, 
em  market,  and  brought  seven  cents  per  pound.  The  amount  which 
came  back  to  the  county  in  exchange  for  the  catt)e  was  considerably  over 
J200.000.  Our  people  seem  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, as  we  hear  nothing  on  the  subject  any  more,  and  no  effort  is  being 
made  to  establish  anything  of  the  kind.  In  conclusion,  we  will  say  this, 
that  sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  September,  1880,  we 
will  hold  a  fair,  and  will  have  the  fastest  trotting,  pacing  and  running 
horses  that  can  be  induced  to  come  for  reasonable  premium.  We  will 
also  have  the  usual  number  of  lawyers,  side  shows,  candy  and  peanut 
stands,  swings,  etc.     If  you  don't  believe  me,  come  and  see. 

T.  C.  Grooms, 

Sectieiary. 


RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

The  ninth  annual  fair  of  the  Randolph  County  Agricultural,  Horticul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Association  was  held  September  16  to  19  inclusive. 
The  society  owns  twenty-two  acres  of  ground  adjoining  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city  of  Winchester,  and  is  a  part  of  what  is  locally  known 
AS  the  **  Old  Fort,"  which,  is  figured  in  the  last  Geological  Report  as  the 
largest  monument  of  the  mound  builders  in  the  State. 

The  weather,  with  the  exception  of  Thursday  forenoon,  was  fair.  The 
show  was  good,  and  the  attendance  about  as  usual,  the  receipts  sufficient 
to  pay  expenses  and  premiums  in  full,  and  leaving  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  over  four  hundred  dollars  to  pay  on  the*  indebtedness  of  the 
society. 

22 — Agr.  Rep. 
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The  show  in  all  the  departments  of  stock  was  not  only  in  excess  of 
former  years  as  to  numbers,  but  was  superior  as  to  character,  showing  ro 
the  most  casual  observer  that  our  farmers  are  keeping  up  with  the  times. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  the  largest  and  most  extensive  ever  made  in 
this  section;  taking  the  pears  and  grapes  in  consideration,  the  displiy 
was  fully  equal  to  the  show  at  the  late  State  fair.  Including  canned 
fruits,  we  had  three  hundred  and  forty-three  entries  in  the  fruit  depart* 
ment. 

The  poultry  show  was  good,  and  competition  for  the  ribbons  ran  high, 
showing  that  the  poultry  fever  has  taken  a  strong  hold  and  is  well  rooted 
in  this  section  of  the  State. 

The  displays  in  the  Mechanical,  Floral  Hall,  and  Agricultural  Depart- 
ments, were  all  fully  equal  to  former  years,  with  the  exception  of  farm> 
ing  implements,  which  end,  from  some  cause  or  other,  failed  to  come  apt 
but  the  presumption  is  that  all  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  this 
section  of  the  State  have  sold  out  and  quit  showing  at  fairs. 

I  have,  in  my  former  reports,  referred  to  some  of  the  many  advan- 
tages of  this  county,  and  will  not  now  repeat  them;  however  we  stili 
stand  in  the  front  ranks,  and  the  condition  of  agriculture  this  year  is 
highly  gratifying,  The  largest  and  best  wheat  crop  that  we  ever  had, 
and  saved  in  prime  condition;  corn,  an  average  crop;  oats  and  flax,  fully 
equal  to  last  year's  crop  ;  and  potatoes  enough  to  do  us  and  some  to  ship. 
We  had  a  fine  fruit  crop,  and  still  are  able  to  supply  some  of  our  less 
fortunate  neighbois  with  apples,  which,  however,  are  fast  rotting,  as  the 
temperature  has  been  too  warm  during  the  fall  months. 

D.  E.  Hoffman, 

Secretary, 


RIPLEY  COUNTY. 

The  sixth  annual  fair  of  the  Ripley  County  Agricultural  Association 
was  held  on  their  grounds  at  Osgood,  Ind.,  during  the  I2th,  13th,  X4th 
and  X5th  days  of  August.  Although  our  association  is  one  of  the 
youngest  in  the  State,  we  have  well  improved  grounds,  are  out  of  debt, 
and  have  funds  in  the  treasury.  While  at  our  last  fair  the  agricultural, 
mechanical  and  fine  art  departments  were  all  well  represented,  our  exhi- 
bition in  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  was  very  attractive.  There  were 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  entries  of  horses  alone,  among  which  were 
some  of  the  finest  of  this  State  and  Kentucky.  The  chief  feature  of  oor 
grounds  is  the  splendid  half-mile  race  course,  upon  which  some  of  the 
most  noted  trotters  and  pacers  have  contested  for  premiums.  Our  asso* 
ciation  has  always  guaranteed  the  payment  in  full  of  all  premiums,  to 
which  fact,  more  than  any  other,  we  attribute  our  unvarying  success. 
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The  agricultural  interest  in  this  county  is  rapidly  improving.  Ten 
years  ago  but  little  wheat  was  grown.  Farmers  were  generally  under  the 
impression  that  clay  land  was  not  suitable  for  its  production ;  since,  how- 
ever, our  farmers  have  introduced  more  improved  methods,  and  by  the 
use  of  drills,  rollers,  clover  sod,  manure,  and  bone  dust,  are  enabled  to 
profitably  raise  wheat  that  is  second  in  quality  to  none  grown  in  the 
world.  The  average  of  wheat  sown  last  fall  in  this  county  is  larger  than 
any  previous  year,  and  at  this  writing,  January  3,  1880,  is  looking  fine. 

We  need  more  and  better  stock,  and  our  farmers  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize their  necessities  in  this  line.  They  are  taking  more  pride  in  good 
cattle  and  sheep  than  ever,  and  we  hope  that  at  no  distant  day  Ripley 
will  have  some  herds  of  as  fine  cattle  and  sheep  as  are  in  the  State. 

William  R.  Glasgow, 

Secretary. 


RUSH  COUNTY. 

All  industrial  fairs  owe  their  success  to  a  true  conception  of  the  grand 
objects  to  be  attained,  and  held  in  line  by  wise  and  strict  rules  to  the  at- 
tainment of  their  ultimate,  benefits.  Our  annual  convocations,  where  we 
bring  together  in  competition  our  mechanical  skill,  our  flocks  and  herds, 
and  even  our  demeanor,  there  is  but  a  reflex  of  our  wisdom  or  folly  of  the 
ending  year.  Success  is  not  the  growth  of  chance,  but  intimate  famil- 
iarity with  the  fixed  laws  that  pervade  nature,  from  the  blade  of  grass  to 
the  highest  in  the  scale,  that  engage  our  aspirations.  Progress  is  the 
watchword,  and  it  is  cheering  to  see  it  pass  from  sentinel  to  sentinel,  from 
tower  to  tower.  Our  agricultural  papers  of  the  land  have  caught  the  in- 
spiration ;  they  are  our  faithful  talisman ;  their  liberal  support  brightens 
the  future,  for  he  who  reads,  step  by  step  ascends  the  scale  in  every  pro- 
fession as  well  as  the  mechanical  arts,  and  through  their  associations  and 
literary  productions  suitable  to  their  wants,  keep  full  tide  with  the  times. 
They,  with  their  membership  and  eflbrts,  have  done  their  full  part  to 
place  the  Rush  County  Agricultural  Society  where  she  stands  to-day. 

Too  much  can  not  be  awarded  to  the  memory  of  Governor  Wright  for 
the  interest  he  manifested  in  building  up  and  fostering  agricultural  asso- 
ciations, nor  to  the  pioneers  of  Rush  county  and  Rushville  for  their 
determined  eflbrts  twenty-three  years  ago,  which  has  steadily  grown  in 
prosperity,  placing  our  society  in  its  present  enviable  position  among  the 
county  and  district  organizations  of  our  State.  They  ever  impressed  that 
safe  and  honorable  policy  that  bore  them  courageously  from  the  squat- 
ter's tent,  the  log  cabin,  to  the  more  pretentious  hewed  log  house,  then 
to  the  stately  palace  of  luxury  and  ease,  and  along  that  pilgrimage,  to 
keep  as  near  as  possible  from  debt,  and,  above  all  others,  an  unsullied 
credit. 
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How  near  those  admonitions  have  been  heeded  it  is  certainly  with  pride 
the  outgoing  Board  can  open  for  inspection  their  ledger,  nor  with  no  less 
complacency  give  a  general  annual  invitation  to  their  thirty-acre  park 
with  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  its  beauty  and  accommodations,  always 
paying  to  the  last  dollar  the  premiums  awarded.  Twenty-three  years 
ago  her  first  exhibition  was  equal  to  the  times,  in  the  green  beech  woods 
on  an  acre  lot  west  of  town ;  the  next,  of  a  similar  type,  but  progress  was 
written  and  urged  on  every  laudable  enterprise,  and  sluggishness  or 
retreat  has  ever  ultimated  in  disaster;  and  let  us  be  warned  to-day  that 
the  genius  of  the  age  challenges  our  every  effort  to  a  worthy  aim,  not  in 
multiplying  gambling  wheels,  balloon  ascensions,  etc.,  but  to  build  up 
«very  laudable  industry  of  our  common  country,  that  even  to>day  is  the 
supply  depot  of  the  Old  World.  L.  Link, 

Secretary, 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

The  Shelby  County  Joint  Stock  Agricultural  Association  held  its  sixth 
annual  fair  the  first  week  of  the  month  of  September,  1879. 

A  fair  may  have  everything  necessary  to  make  it  a  success,  even  a  Board 
of  Directors  every  member  of  which  attends' promptly  every  meeting; 
but  if  it  undertakes  to  conduct  business  under  an  umbrella  it  will  find  it 
up-hill  business.  Such,  at  least,  was  our  experience  during  three  days  of 
rain  at  our  fair  of  1879,  However,  the  last  two  days  we  had  fine  weather 
and  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  to  estimate  our  attendance  during  those 
•days  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  population  of  oui^  county  and  those 
adjoining. 

Our  receipts  were  sufficient  to  pay  all  premiums  in  full,  all  expenses, 
and  leave  us  a  surplus  in  the  hands  of  our  treasurer  of  over  twenty-one 
hundred  dollars,  which  we  now  have  at  interest.  All  our  departments 
"were  well  filled  and  well  represented,  and  especially  the  departments  to 
which  the  ladies  contributed.  Our  total  number  of  entries  were  double 
that  of  our  first  exhibition. 

The  association  erected  an  ampitheater  thirty-five  feet  wide  by  two 
liundred  feet  lung,  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  dollars,  which  was  quite  an 
attractive  feature  of  our  last  fair.  An  admission  fee  was  charged  during 
iChe  afternoon  races.  The  total  amount  thus  received — about  four  hun- 
<lred  dollars — paid  a  very  good  interest  on  the  amount  invested  in  the 
building. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in  our  county  is  gradually  improving ;  the 
science  is  becoming  better  understood.  There  are  very  few  of  our  farm- 
ers who  do  not  take  some  of  the  leading  agricultural  journals,  and  by  so 
doing  they  keep  themselves  posted  as  to  all  improvements  and  best  meth- 
ods of  farming. 
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Our  wheat  crop  was  beyond  all  expectation,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity.  Corn,  the  yield  was  below  the  average  and  the  quality  very 
poor.  Hay,  oats  and  potatoes  were  about  counted  out — the  weather  was* 
to  blame. 

Of  fruit — apples,  we  had  plenty  but  they  are  not  keeping ;  they  are 
rotting  very  fast.  A.  J.  GoRGAS, 

Secretary^ 


STEUBEN  COUNTY. 

The  Steuben  Agricultural  Association  held  its  fourth  annual  fair  oi> 
the  grounds,  one  mile  north  of  Angola,  on  the  23d,  24th,  25th  and  26th 
days  of  September,  1879.  The  fair  was  a  complete  success.  The  exhi* 
bition  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  was  better  than  last  year,  but  in  hogs- 
not  so  good.  The  display  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  was  good,  and  also  that 
of  field  crops.  The  display  of  machinery,  farm  implements,  wagons  and 
buggies  fair.  The  display  in  Floral  Hall  was  pronounced  the  finest  ever 
seen  in  our  county.  The  speed  ring  not  as  good  as  former  years.  The- 
attendance  one  day  was  immense ;  during  the  balance  of  the  fair  only 
about  one-fourth  as  many.  B.  F.  Dawson, 

Secretaiy^ 


TIPPECANOE  COUNTY. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Tippecanoe  County  Agricultural  Association 
was  held  at  Lafayette  during  the  first  week  of  September,  1879.  The 
weather  was  very  unpropitious  for  the  first  three  days,  raining  and 
threatening  rain  constantly,  but  during  the  night  of  Wednesday  it 
cleared  up,  and  from  Thursday  to  Saturday  inclusive  the  weather  was 
good,  and  the  attendance  the  greatest  that  was  ever  seen  on  our  grounds. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  was  first-class,  and  we  can  only  say  that  for 
the  number  of  entries  the  display  of  good  horses  was  never  better. 

The  entries  m  the  class  for  jacks  and  mules  were  very  few,  and  in  no 
way  creditable  to  those  interested  in  that  branch  of  industry,  except  that 
the  specimens  exhibited  were  of  good  quality,  and  might  compete  at  any 
fair  in  their  class. 

In  the  several  classes  for  shows  of  cattle  there  was  never  so  good  a  dis- 
play before  on  our  grounds.  We  had  fourteen  full  show  herds  of  beef 
cattle — Short  Horns  and  Herefords,  and  six  full  show  herds  of  dairy  cat- 
tle— all  Jersey,  and  all  the  very  best  of  their  kind,  and  we  think  no  fair 
in  the  United  States  during  1879  can  show  up  a  better  display  of  cattle, 
all  things  considered,  than  was  on  exhibition  at  our  fair.     Many  of  these 
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cattle  were  imported  from  the  best  herds  in  England,  and  were  for  the 
first  time  in  the  ring  on  exhibition  at  the  Lafayette  fair,  and  without 
doubt  the  show  of  fine  bred  cattle  comprised  the  best  show  herds  of 
blooded  cattle  on  this  continent,  and  but  for  the  quarantine  regulations 
between  this  country  and  the  Canadas  we  should  have  had  many  fine 
specimens  and  herds  from  our  neighbors  on  the  northeast  <*  across  the 
border." 

The  display  of  sheep  was  the  best  we  ever  witnessed,  not  so  much  in 
numbers  as  in  the  superiority  of  specimens,  and,  yet  the  numbers  were 
larger  than  usual  here. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  hogs.  For  years  we  have  thought  that  the 
specimens  of  swine  exhibited  at  our  fair  could  not  be  excelled,  but  we 
found  this  year  a  better  display  than  was  ever  before  exhibited  in  onr 
rings,  both  in  numbers  and  in  quality. 

The  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  exhibited  at  our  fair  came  from 
Canada,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Mississippi  and  Indiana. 

Our  poultry  show  was  excellent,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  enter- 
prise  of  those  who,  for  pleasure  or  profit,  take  an  interest  in  the  culture 
of  fine  breeds  in  that  class. 

We  give  below  in  tabular  form  a  usume  of  the  practical  results  of  the 
fair,  and  without  particular  mention  we  give  the  same  as  the  substantial 
report  of  the  fair. 

.  We  would  say  that  our  Association  is  free  from  debt,  and  has  as  good 
credit  as  any  bank  in  Indiana  for  any  contract  necessary  for  it  to  make, 
and  knows  **no  such  word  as  fail."  We  have  forty-one  Directors,  repre- 
senting the  substantial  interests  of  agriculture  in  this  county.  Our  ex- 
ecutive officers  for  rhe  ensuing  year  are  H.  T.  Sample,  President;  Daniel 
Royse,  Secretary ;  and  James  H.  Telford,  Treasurer. 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  this  county  is  good.  From  the  best  informa- 
tion we  can  obtain,  we  believe  it  will  compare  favorably  with  the  aver- 
age of  the  best  ten  counties  in  the  State.  For  the  year  1879  ^^  report 
statistically  as  follows : 

Corn — Acreage  unusually  large;  average  to  acre,  say  forty  bushels; 
quality,  barely  merchantable,  there  being  a  good  deal  of  light  corn 
mixed  with  the  good. 

Wheat — Acreage  very  large,  and  the  quality  excellent ;  average  to  the 
acre,  thirty  bushels. 

Oats — Acreage  an  average ;  quality  medium ;  average  per  acre,  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five  bushels. 

Hay — Acreage  below  the  average ;  yield  not  bountiful,  but  quality  ex- 
tra good. 

Rye — Not  a  staple  in  this  county,  and  no  reports. 
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Potatoes — Acreage  perhaps  below  the  average  ;  yield  about  an  average ; 
quality  good;  Early  Rose,  Peach  Blow  and  Peerless  are  the  general 
favorites. 

Cabbage — May  be  called  a  failure  generally,  with  rare  exceptions. 

Fruit — Was  generally  a  failure. 


Departments. 


Entries. 


Premiums 
Offered. 


Premiums 
Paid. 


Horses 


Jacks  and  Mules.. 
Cattle 


Sheep 

Hogs 

Poultry 

Agricultural... 
Horticultural. 


Mechanical 


Textile  Fabrics. 


Fine  Arts.. 


Educational.. 


All  other  classes. 


Total.... 


216 

5 
215 

175 
206 

180 

95 
18 

164 

5 

88 

94 
463 


1,924 


12,844  00 

52  00 

1,695  00 

319  00 

489  00 

151  00 
119  50 

60  cx> 

245  00 

42  cx> 

135  00 

424  00 


$6,575  50 


12,642  00 

30  CO 

1,661  00 

319  «) 
469  00 

123  00 

93  50 
46  50 

113  oo* 

S3  00 
329  50 


15,909  50 


Total  receipts  of  the  Fair 1(10,417  39 

Total  expenditures  of  the  Fair 9,925  41 

Daniel  Royse,  Secretary, 


TIPTON  COUNTY. 

The  second  annual  fair  of  the  Tipton  County  Fair  Company  was  held 
on  its  commodious  grounds,  near  Tipton,  September  23  to  26  inclusive. 
The  fair  was  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the  county,  both  in  point 
of  finance  and  the  exhibition  of  live  stock  and  general  products  of  the 
county.     The  whole  number  of  entries,  819;  amount  paid  in  premiums, 

^1,159.25. 
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The  exhibition  of  live  stock  would  compare  favorably  with  the  older 
counties  of  the  State,  while  the  show  of  hogs  far.  surpassed  anything  of 
the  kind  ever  seen  before  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

The  show  of  horses  was  very  fine,  there  being  two  thorough-bred 
English  stallions,  besides  a  number  of  colts.  The  show  of  graded 
horses  was  larger  and  better  than  ever  before. 

The  show  of  jacks  and  mules  was  not  large,  as  the  number  of  entries 
will  show. 

The  cattle  show  was  good.  Short-horns,  Jerseys  and  graded  cattle 
were  all  on  exhibition. 

The  number  of  sheep  on  exhibition  was  not  large,  but  the  quality 
superior. 

The  poultry  show  was  an  attractive  feature  of  our  fair.  Almost  every 
variety  of  domestic  fowl  could  be  seen  in  the  poultry  house. 

The  products  of  the  farm  and  orchard  in  our  halls  was  not  large,  bnt 
the  quality  was  hard  to  surpass. 

Floral  Hall  was  better  filled  than  ever  before,  and  of  superior  quality. 
The  display  of  articles  would  have  been  creditable  at  a  State  fair. 

The  business  men  of  our  town  made  an  elegant  display  of  their  goods 
and  wares,  which  was  an  entirely  new  feature,  and  was  favorably  com- 
mented on  by  visitors  from  other  counties. 

The  crops  of  1879  were  very  abundant.  Wheat  was  the  largest  ever 
known.  Corn  is  about  an  average.  Grass,  potatoes,  fruit,  oats  and  rye 
were  all  good,  while  flax  was  almost  a  failure. 

Our  county  is  rather  level,  and  consequently  wet,  but  probably  more 
interest  is  taken  in  draining  than  in  any  county  in  the  State.  We  have 
fifteen  large  tile  factories  in  the  county,  operated  to  their  full  capacity. 
The  farmers  spend  many  thousand  dollars  every  year  in  under-draining. 
There  is  not  an  acre  of  waste  land  in  the  county,  when  once  thoroughly 
drained,  and  scarcely  an  acre  that  is  not  as  productive  as  the  most  fertile 
river  bottom. 

A  gravel  road  has  been  ordered  constructed  by  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  from  the  county-seat  north  to  the  Howard  county  line, 
with  fair  prospects  of  two  or  three  more  lines  in  other  directions.  Our 
people  are  alive  to  all  public  improvements.  County  indebtedness  small  ;. 
the  outlook  is  cheerful.  A.  B.  Pitzer, 

Secretary^ 
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VERMILLION  COUNTY. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Vermillion  County  Agricultural  Association  for 
1879  was  held  at  the  fair  grounds,  one  mile  north  of  Newport,  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  3,  4,  5  and  6.  In  consequence  of  unfavorable  weather  the 
first  two  days  the  entries  were  not  so  numerous  as  the  board  had  reason 
to  expect,  or  as  they  otherwise  would  have  been,  but  during  the  latter 
days  the  weather  was  pleasant  and  the  attendance  good.  Our  officers 
were  most  all  young,  wide-awake  men,  who  improved  every  opportunity 
to  make  the  fair  a  success,  and  they  succeeded.  A  greater  number  of 
entries  were  made  than  for  several  years  heretofore.  The  stalls  for  cattle 
and  horses  were  all  filled.  The  display  of  horses  was  large  and  quality 
hard  to  surpass.     The  cattle  were  the  best  ever  exhibited  at  our  fair. 

Our  show  of  sheep  and  hogs  was  poor — perhaps  20  per  cent,  below 
former  years ;  would  have  had  a  good  show  but  for  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  entry  days. 

The  show  of  poultry  was  far  the  best  ever  exhibited  on  our  grounds. 

Our  Agricultural  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  as  fine  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  beans,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  etc.,  as  was  ever  exhibited  at  a 
county  fair. 

Tlie  Floral  Hall  was  filled  with  the  finest  and  richest  articles  ever  ex- 
hibited in  it,  which  shows  that  our  ladies  have  not  abated  in  their  inter- 
est in  our  exhibitions. 

Our  receipts  this  year  enabled  us  to  pay  all  expenses,  debts  and  pre- 
miums in  full,  which  has  not  been  done  for  several  years  past. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  but  due  to  the  officers  of  the  association  to  say  that 
they  have  made  every  reasonable  effort  to  make  the  association  worthy 
of  the  support  of  every  citizen  in  the  county. 

CONDITION  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

The  year  1879  has  been  a  year  of  plenty,  the  wheat  crop  being  far  the 
best  ever  raised  in  the  county,  the  average  yield  per  acre  being  twenty- 
five  bushels.  The  crop  now  seeded  is  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  and 
the  prospect  for  a  golden  harvest  in  1880  is  good.  Our  corn  crop  was 
above  an  average,  but  that  of  potatoes  fell  a  little  short,  but  have  plenty 
for  home  use.  North  Craig, 

Secretary, 


' 
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VIGO  COUNTY. 

The  fourteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Vigo  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
September  9,  10,  ii,  12,  and  13,  1879,  having  been  continued  over  Sat- 
urday on  account  of  a  heavy  rain  on  Friday  morning.  The  exhibition 
-was  about  equal  to  that  of  1878.  The  number  of  entries  about  sixteen 
hundred — the  same  as  last  year  ;  gate  receipts  about  1^150  more  than  last 
year. 

The  show  of  horses  and  cattle  was  not  quite  so  good  as  usual,  but 
other  departments  were  all  well  filled. 

The  fruits,  flowers  and  cookei'y  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Terre  Haute  Horticultural  Society,  they  making  oat  the 
list  of  premiums,  appointing  committees,  and  superintending  the  exhibit. 

The  Terre  Haute  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  had  charge  of  the 
poultry  department  in  the  same  way.  Both  were  well  managed,  and  the 
same  arrangement  will  probably  be  made  for  the  coming  year. 

We  also  had  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  Vigo  County  Pomona 
Orange,  and  several  of  the  subordinate  granges. 

Marion  Grange  also  held  a  very  successful  fair  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county. 

Our  special  attractions  were,  first,  a  large  list  of  special  premiums 
offered  by  the  business  men  of  the  city,  which  are  a  good  advertisement 
for  the  persons  offering  them  and  a  special  inducement  to  those  competing 
for  them,  without  being  an  expense  to  the  society ;  a  competitive  mili- 
tary drill  by  the  three  companies  of  this  city,  the  Terre  Haute  Light 
Guards,  the  Governor's  Guards  and  the  McKeen  Cadets ;  a  twenty-mile 
ride  in  less  than  fifty  minutes,  by  a  Mexican,  using  a  lot  of  ponies,  he 
changing  horses  every  half  mile ;  also  a  buffalo  chase,  which  was  quite 
exciting. 

We  erected  a  new  building  this  season  for  the  use  of  the  officers,  the 
lower  room  being  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary  and  Superintendent,  and 
the  upper  one,  wUich  commands  a  good  view  of  the  track  and  exhibition 
rings,  for  the  use  of  the  Directors, 

We  still  adhere  to  the  policy  of  paying  the  premiums /r(0  rata^  offering 
large  premiums  and  paying  as  large  a  per  cent,  as  possible,  rather  than 
small  ones  payable  in  full. 

The  general  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  whole 
country  has  infused  new  life  into  every  department  of  business,  confi- 
dence has  been  largely  restored,  and  people  are  encouraged  to  begin 
anew,  after  the  long  and  dreary  financial  depression.  Many  mortgages 
have  been  lifted,  notes  paid  and  old  scores  wiped  out.      Employment 
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can  now  be  found  by  every  one  that  wants  it,  and  tramps  have  wonder- 
fully diminished. 

All  of  our  manufactories  are  in  full  blast,  and  new  ones  are  being  pro- 
jected. 

A  large  crop  of  wheat  and  liberal  prices,  a  good  crop  of  corn  at  ad- 
vanced prices,  has  brought  a  large  sum  of  money  into  the  hands  of  our 
farmers ;  much  has  been  used  to  pay  old  debts,  but  a  great  deal  in  im* 
provements;  new  fences,  roofs,  additions,  etc.,  can  be  seen  everywhere, 
a.nd  many  new  houses  and  barns  indicate  prosperity.  A  large  number  of 
new  machines  and  implements  have  been  purchased,  especially  wagons. 

There  has  been  very  little  disease  among  live  stock,  and  farmers  feel 

t 

more  confidence,  and  there  is  a  general  inquiry  for  improved  varieties 
and  breeds. 

A  very  large  area  of  land  has  been  sown  to  wheat  this  fall,  and  the 
crop  is  in  first-rate  condition,  giving  promise  of  plenty  for  another  year. 

Comparatively  little  under-draining  has  been  done  in  this  county, 
though  a  very  large  part  of  the  land  needs  it.  There  is  no  tile  factory  in 
the  county,  but  arrangements  are  being  made  for  starting  one  in  the 
spring. 

Some  progress  is  being  made  in  road  making,  but  it  falls  far  short  of 
what  it  should  be.  We  have  no  toll  roads,  and  we  have  no  roads  made 
under  the  gravel  road  law.  Several  have  been  made  by  the  County  Com- 
missioners, after  the  citizens  have  subscribed  one-half  of  the  amount. 

Live  stock  is  still  permitted  to  run  at  large  in  all  parts  of  our  county, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  expended  to  build  fences  to  protect 
our  crops  from  the  ravages  of  only  a  few  cattle,  hogs  and  horses,  that  eke 
out  a  miserable  existence,  running  about  half  starved,  watching  for  some 
body's  gate  to  be  left  open,  or  bars  left  down.  The  running  of  stock  at 
large  should  be  promptly  prohibited. 

We  believe  we  have  the  best  fair  ground  in  the  State.  It  is  owned  by 
Vigo  county,  and  leased  to  the  society.  There  are  fifty-one  acres,  one-half 
cleared,  where  we  have  our  half-mile  track ;  the  other  half  a  beautiful 
grove,  well  set  in  grass,  with  plenty  of  good  cold  water.  The  grojands 
are  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Terre  Haute.  The  National  Road  for 
wagons  and  carriages  on  one  side,  and  the  Vandalia  railroad  on  the  ottier, 
with  a  convenient  switch  and  station. 

Terre  Haute  claims  a  population  of  over  25,000  (perhaps  the  census 
will  diminish  it).  We  have  nine  railroads  extending  in  opposite  direc- 
tions to  all  the  surrounding  country. 

We  have  the  best  of  location,  and  a  splendid  country  to  draw  from,  and 
with  renewed  efforts  on  our  part,  we  hope  to  have  hereafter  one  of  the 
best  fairs  in  the  State. 
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WABASH  COUNTY. 

The  annual  fair  of  this  county  was  held  September  9  to  12,  and  was  a 
success  in  every  particular.  The  ground,  one  of  the  prettiest  to  be  found 
in  the  State,  is  well  shaded  and  supplied  with  water ;  is  located  in  the 
city  of  Wabash,  about  one- fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  court  house;  the 
ground  is  worth  about  $8,000;  improvements  about  $2,000;  and  are 
owned  by  the  society  in  fee-simple.  The  Board  of  Directors  purchased 
and  added  to  the  ground,  already  owned  by  the  society,  about  two  and 
one-quarter  acres  of  ground  on  the  east,  for  which  they  paid  $1,16$,  and 
by  the  purchase  of  said  land,  incurred  a  debt  of  $500, 

The  exhibit  was  the  best  held  in  the  county  for  some  years  past,  having 
an  attendance  of  about  five  thousand  people  daily.  The  exhibit  of  horses 
was  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county ;  the  display  in  all  other  departments 
about  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  wheat  in  this  county  was  far  above  the  average  yield ;  but  of  corn 
and  hay  there  was  not  more  than  one-half  of  an  average  crop.  There  is- 
a  larger  acreage  of  wheat  sown  this  fall  than  was  ever  sown  in  the 
county. 

The  disease  among  stock  was  very  light  the  past  season,  few  hogs 
dying.  Geo.  W.  Pauling, 

Secretary^ 


WARREN  COUNTY. 


The  Warren  County  Agricultural  Joint  Stock  Company  held  their  sixtb 
annual  fair  on  the  fair  grounds,  near  the  city  of  West  Lebanon,  Septem* 
ber  9  to  13,  1879. 

The  exhibition  generally  was  very  good,  especially  in  the  stock  depart- 
ment.    There  were  some  fine  herds  exhibited  by  Mr.  7*  H.  Baugh  and 
son,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Harry  Sandoski,  of  Indianola,  Illi 
nois,  that  would  do  honor  to  that  class  of  stock  in  many  of  the  older 
counties  of  our  State. 

The  show  in  thoroughbred  horses  was  most  excellent,  and  among  the 
exhibitors  in  that  class  we  had  Mr.  John  English,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Furgason  of  Vermillion,  Mr.  Robert  McCord  of  Warren,  and  Mr» 
H.  J.  Green  of  Fountain  counties,  Indiana. 

We  have  in  this  county  some  as  fine  thoroughbred  cattle,  horses,  swine^ 
and  sheep  as  can  be  shown  in  any  county  in  the  State. 
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Of  the  many  attractions  of  our  fair  this  fail  was  our  Floral  Hall,  of 
which  the  directory  feel  very  proud,  and  will  ever  feel  grateful  to  the 
ladies  of  this  and  Fountain  counties  for  the  interest  taken  by  them  in 
this  department. 

Permanent  improvements  costing  1^500  were  made ;  amount  paid  in 
premiums,  ^1,500;  yet  remaining  in  the  treasury,  $500. 

The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  will  be  held  on  the  third 
Saturday  in  January  of  each  year.  James  C.  Miller, 

Secretary. 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 

The  Wayne  County  Agricultural  and  Joint  Stock  Association  held  their 
thirteenth  annua^meeting  on  their  grounds  in  Centerville,  September  24, 
25  and  26.  The  weather  was  pleasant,  and  there  was  a  marked  increase 
in  the  attendance  over  last  year.  Although  the  receipts  were  not  enough 
to  leave  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  there  was  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  pre- 
miums and  other  expenses  of  the  society.  This  encourages  the  associa- 
tion to  do  still  better  next  year. 

Our  ground  is  composed  of  a  beautiful  tract  of  about  twenty  acres  of 
well  watered  and  shaded  land,  situated  immediately  adjoining  the  village, 
and  is  held  in  fee-simple,  but  by  reason  of  former  mismanagement  is  in- 
cumbered. 

The  land  in  this  county  is  well  cultivated  and  produces  abundantly. 
The  different  branches  of  White  Water  flowing  from  north  and  south, 
having  good  fall  and  gravelly  beds,  drain  a  large  amount  of  bottom 
lands  that  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  uplands  are  generally 
well  managed.  Quite  an  amount  of  draining  has  been  done,  and  the 
good  work  still  goes  on. 

The  crops  the  past  season  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  farmer.  More 
acres  of  wheat  were  sown  than  ever  before,  and  the  yield  per  acre 
greater — the  best  in  the  history  of  the  county.  Corn  not  so  good  as  last 
year ;  much  of  it  was  blown  down,  and  was  harvested  in  bad  order. 

William  F.  King^ 

Sectetary, 


WELLS  COUNTY. 

Our  thirteenth  annual  exhibiton  was  held  near  Bluffton,  October  6  to 
10,  inclusive.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to  general  preparation,  entries, 
and  arrangement  of  articles  and  stock.  The  second  day  was  rainy,  and 
there  was  nothing  done  except  to  complete  arrangements.   The  third  day 
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was  beautiful  and  warm,  and  continued  so  until  the  close  of  the  fair. 
The  attendance  during  the  three  days  of  fair  weather  was  unusually  large. 
The  exhibition  throughout  was  the  best  we  ever  had  in  the  county — far 
exceeding  our  best  expectation.  The  stock  department  was  well  filled, 
and  the  poultry  was  a  great  success — far  exceeding  any  former  show  of 
the  kind.  The  ladies'  department  was  well  filled,  and  the  great  attract 
tion  of  the  fair.  To  our  ladies  we  owe  considerable  for  making  it  a  sue* 
cess. 

Our  association  is  in  a  healthier  condition  than  it  has  been  for  years  f 
confidence  is  restored,  and  it  will  be  much  easier  to  get  up  a  good  fair 
than  heretofore. 

CROPS. 

The  wheat  crop  the  last  year  was  the  best  ever  harvested  in  this 
county;  there  was  a  larger  breadth  sown  last  fall  thaqiever  before,  and 
it  looks  very  promising. 

Com  half  crop ;  poor  quality.  Oats  fair  crop.  Potatoes  nearly  &  fail- 
ure. Hay  good  crop  ;  well  saved.  Hogs  healthy ;  crop  light  and  poorly 
fatted. 

Our  farmers  are  improving  their  lands;  they  form  themselves  into 
ditching  companies,  and  construct  large  open  ditches,  which  give  them 
good  outlets  for  under-drains. 

We  have  six  tile  factories  in  our  county,  and  they  do  not  supply  the 
demand  for  tile,  which  speaks  well  for  our  farmers. 

N.  Greenfield, 

Secrefafy. 
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THE  WOMAN'S  STATE  FAIR  ASSOCIATION  OF 

INDIANA. 


About  the  1st  of  September,  1878,  Mary  £.  Haggart  and  Florence  M. 
Adkinson,  of  Indianapolis,  conferred  with  the  leading  business  women  of 
the  city,  and  with  several  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
with  a  view  to  making  a  large  and  more  systematic  exhibit  of  women's 
industries  at  the  State  Fair.  Their  views  and  plans  were  so  favorably 
received  that  a  public  call  was  issued  at  once,  asking  the  co>operation  of 
other  women  in  the  enterprise.  A  small  number  of  faithful,  energetic 
workers  responded,  and  a  temporary  organization  was  effected.  A  per* 
sonal  canvass  of  the  city  was  made  for  specimens  and  displays  of  women's 
work,  and  women  in  different  parts  of  the  State  were  invited  by  letter  to 
send  samples.  The  result  of  these  efforts  was  the  large  and  attractive 
exhibit  known  as  the  **  Woman's  Department."  Encouraged  by  their 
success,  the  women  engaged  in  the  work  organized  under  the  title  of  the 
<<  Woman's  Industrial  Association,"  or  <*  Board,"  and  laid  their  plans  for 
the  next  year.  By  permission  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  they  re- 
vised and  enlarged  the  premium  list  for  women's  work  for  the  fair  of 
1879.  In  June  of  that  year,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Association,  appropriated  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  their  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Mary 
D.  Taylor,  as  compensation  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  working  up  the  State  Fair  exhibit  of  women's  industries  in  the 
different  counties.  Through  her  work  and  that  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Association,  who  did  not  relax  their  efforts,  the  <*  Woman's  Depart- 
ment "  for  1879  surpassed  that  of  the  previous  year,  both  in  quality  of 
work  exhibited  and  in  manner  of  arrangement.  After  the  experience 
afforded  by  two  fairs,  the  Association  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  if  the  entire  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  *< Woman's  Department"  were  vested  in  the  Association. 
Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  December,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
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pare  a  plan  and  proposition  to  that  efifect,  and  to  submit  it  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  At  the  January  session  of  that  body,  a  memorial 
[see  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  the  January 
meeeting]  was  presented  and  favorably  received ;  and  a  committee  of 
three  gentlemen  appointed  to  confer  with  the  committee  from  the  associ- 
ation. At  the  February  session,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  accepted 
the  plans  and  propositions  of  the  Association  by  the  adoption  without  a 
dissenting  vote  of  the  following  report  from  the  committee: 

<*  Your  committee  appointed  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Board  to 
confer  with  a  committee  of  the  **  Woman's  Board  of  Industry,  with  a 
view  of  giving  to  the  said  Woman's  Board  the  entire  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  exhibition  at  our  next  State  Fair  of  the  goods  in  the  textile 
and  domestic  departments  as  comprised  and  shown  in  books  36  to  45, 
inclusive,  and  such  other  articles  as  may  probably  come  under  their  con- 
trol ;  and  approximating  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  used  in  paying 
premiums  and  other  expenses,  would  respectfully  report.  That  we  have 
had  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  committees,  and  after  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  matter,  would  recommend  that  the  entire  control  and  man- 
agement of  these  departments  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Industry,  and  that  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  be 
appropriated  for  ^is  purpose  to  be  paid  out  from  time  to  time  on  prop- 
erly signed  vouchers,  as  other  money  is  paid  out  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture ;  and  that  in  no  event  is  a  greater  sum  than  the  one 
named  to  be  expended,  or  promised  to  be  expended,  by  the  said  Woman's 
Board."  W.  B.  Seward, 

John  Sutherland, 
Jacob  Mutz, 

Commt'teg, 

Feeling  that  the  Association  had  become  a  recognized  and  responsible 
institution,  and  that  it  should  be  organized  on  a  permanent  basis,  and 
known  by  a  name  defining  its  purpose,  a  meeting  was  held  on  March  2, 
1880,  and  the  following  Constitution  and  By-Laws  adopted : 

CONSTITUTION. 

article  I. 

Section  /.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Woman's  State 
Fair  Association  of  Indiana. 

Section  2,  Its  object  shall  be  to  encourage  the  industries  of  women 
through  the  State  and  county  fair  exhibits. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Section  /.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  President^ 
Vice-President  and  Secretary,  who,  with  a  Disbursing  Committee  of  five 
persons,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Board. 

Sec,  2,  These  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  regular  annual 
meeting ;  the  Disbursing  Committee  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

Sec,  J.  Presidents  of  County  Associations  shall  be  regarded  as  honorary 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  State  Association,  and  where  no  such  associations 
exist  a  suitable  person  residing  in  the  county  may  be  chosen  by  the 
State  Association  to  serve  as  such  Vice-President. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Applicants  for  membership  shall  be  recommended  by  a  member  of  the 
Association  at  any  meeting,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  present  shall  be  received. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  Hrst  Monday  of  each  year.  Special  meetings  may 
be  called  by  the  President,  * 

ARTICLE  y. 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  this  Association  may  be  amended, 
altered,  or  repealed  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  concurring  in  the  same. 

BY-LAWS. 

Section  /.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, decide  questions  of  order,  appoint  committees,  call  special  meetings, 
and  act  as  General  Superintendent  of  the  Woman*s  Department  at  the 
State  Fair. 

Sec,  2,  In  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  President,  her  powers  and 
duties  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President. 

Sec,  J,  The  Secretary  shall  keep  correct  minutes  of  the  meetings, 
furnish  the  necessary  reports  to  the  press,  conduct  the  general  corres- 
pondence of  the  Association,  attend  to  the  entries,  and  perform  all  other 
duties  properly  pertaining  to  the  office. 

Sec.  4,  The  Disbursing  Committee  shall  be  responsible  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  careful  and  economical  use  of  the  fund  ap- 
propriated by  that  body  for  the  exhibit  of  the  Woman's    Department. 
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They  shall  take  into  consideration  all  matters  involving  expenditures,  and 
their  decision  shall  be  final.  They  shall  purchase,  or  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  all  supplies,  contract  for  all  necessary  labor,  and  fix  the  rates  of 
compensation  for  all  work  performed  by  members  of  the  Association  in 
an  equitable  manner,  and  in  proportion  to  the  fund  remaining  after  other 
expenses  are  paid. 

Sec.  s»  I'h^  Executive  Board  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  and  work 
for  the  general  interests  of  the  Association.  They  shall  have  authority 
to  consult  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  when  necessary,  and  to 
adjust  all  diflferences  arising  between  that  body  and  this  'Association. 
They  shall  fill  all  vacancies,  appoint  the  judges  for  the  Woman's  Depart- 
ment, and  select  from  among  the  active  members  of  the  Association  such 
department  superintendets,  entry  clerks,  and  other  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Sec,  6,  Not  less  than  seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business  for  the  Association ;  and  not  less  than  four  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  Executive  Board. 

Sec,  y.  The  office  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  in  connection  with  the  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  elected  for  1880  are  as  follows : 

President — Mrs.  Mary  E.  Haggart,  Indianapolis. 

Viee'Pfesident — Mrs.  H.  M.  Brown,  Indianapolis. 

Secretary — Miss  Mary  D.  Taylor,  Crawfordsville. 

Disbursing  Committee — Mrs.  A.  M.  Noe,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Finch,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Stowell,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Adkinson,  Indianapolis,  with  the  President  as 
Chairman. 


SHORT-HORN  BREEDERS. 


The  members  of  the  Indiana  Short-Horn  Breeders*  Association  met  in 
annual  convention  at  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  May 
27,  1879. 

The  roll  call  showed  the  following  members  present  at  the  opening 
session : 

Hon.  Harvey  Cravens,  of  Pendleton,  President  of  the  association ;  W. 
W.  Thrasher,  of  Groves,  Treasurer ;  T.  W.  W.  Sunman,  of  Spades,  Sec- 
retary; J.  W.  Marlatt,  Milton;  Rev.  E.  S.  Frazee,  Orange;  R.  G.  Ha- 
vrorth.  Liberty ;  Thos.  Wilhoit,  Sr.,  Middletown ;  Albert  Marlatt,  Milton ; 
Fielding Beeler,  Indianapolis;  J.  M.  Woodruff,  Nineveh;  J.  T.  Williamson, 
Thorntown ;  John  Morgan,  Plainfield ;  J.  W.  Robe,  Greencastle ;  Dr.  A. 
C.  Stevenson,  Greencastle;  Mathew  Lowder,  Plainfield,  and  J.  P.  For- 
syth e,  Franklin. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Thrasher  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  requested  to  employ  a  short-hana 
reporter  for  this  meeting,  who  shall  prepare  the  report  for  publication  in  the  Stpte  of 
Indiana  Agriculture  Report,  and  furnish  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  with  the 
same. 

Mr,  Sunntan,  I  move  to  amend  by  referring  the  matter  tO  a  committee 
of  three,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

Mr,  Thrasher.     I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  resolution  in  its  amended  form  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President.  I  appoint  W.  W.  Thrasher,  T.  W.  W.  Sunman  and  R. 
G.  Haworth  to  act  as  the  committee. 

The  committee  subsequently  presented  a  report,  which  was  concurred 
in  unanimously,  recommending  the  appointment  of  Joseph  E.  Cobb  as 
short-hand  reporter  for  the  convention,  the  charge  for  furnishing  the 
report  in  good  shape  for  publication  having  been  agreed  upon  at  $15. 
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REPORTS  FROM  8ECRETART  AND  TREASURER. 

The  President,  The  first  business  of  the  association  is  to  hear  reports- 
from  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  if  those  gentlemen  have  anything  to- 
present. 

The  Secretary — I  have  no  report  to  make. 

The  Treasurer — I  have  to  report  as  follows  as  to  the  finances  of  the 
association :  At  the  last  convention  of  short-horn  breeders  there  was  in 
my  hands  as  Treasurer,  ;^86.50.  There  has  been  paid  to  the  reporter  and 
secretary  ^14.50,  and  %\  has  been  received  for  membership  fees.  I  have, 
therefore,  now  in  my  hands  the  sum  of  ^73.  In  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  funds  of  the  association,  I  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Rejclvtd,  That  the  old  members  of  the  association  be  not  required  to  pay  any  fee 
this  year. 

I  do  this  because  we  have  plenty  of  money  on  hand  to  carry  us  through 
the  present  year.  Of  course  those  desiring  to  join  the  association  will 
pay  the  usual  fee  of  ^i,  and  I  hope  those  present  who  do  not  belong  to- 
ns will  at  once  come  forward  and  give  us  their  dollar.  We  will  be 
glad  to  take  their  subscription,  although  we  have  got  plenty  of  money. 
We  do  not  ask  you  to  join  an  association  that  is  bankrupt,  but  we  want 
you  to  understand  that  you  have  got  to  pay  a  dollar  in  order  to  become 
a  member. 

On  motion,  the  Treasurer's  report  was  recorded  and  ordered  spread 
upon  the  minutes ;  and  the  resolution  relieving  old  members  from  pay- 
ing their  subscriptions  for  the  current  year  was  also  adopted. 

NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following  gentlemen  then  paid  their  subscriptions,  and  their  names 
were  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  association  : 
E.  C.  Thompson,  Edinburgh,  Johnson  county. 
Woodson  Hamilton,  Greensburg,  Decatur  county. 
Daniel  Cox,  Cartersburg,  Hendricks  county. 
J.  T,  Williamson,  Thomtown. 
John  Morgan,  Plain  field. 
J.  W.  Robe,  Greencastle. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Stevenson,  Greencastle. 
Matthew  Lowder,  Plainfield. 
J.  P.  Forsythe,  Franklin. 

TfaE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following  address  on  the  subject  of 
«*  The  general  utility  of  short-horns  as  a  breed."     He  said : 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Short' Horn  Breeders*  Association : 

The  above  topic  is  one  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  as  a  subject  for  an 
essay  on  this  occasion.  The  field,  you  will  discover,  is  a  broad  one,  and 
one  that  would  admit  of  an  extended  address,  and  that  without  going 
outside  of  the  proper  subjects  for  consideration  under  that  general  head. 
But  if  I  had  the  time  and  the  necessary  statistics  for  a  full  and  thorough 
presentation  of  a  theme  so  full  of  interest  to  the  meat,  milk  and  butter 
producing  interest  of  this  and  all  other  countries  inhabited  by  civilized 
man,  I  would  not  deem  it  expedient  on  this  occasion  to  attempt  any 
thing  like  an  elaborate  consideration  of  the 'subject,  for  the  reason, 
among  others,  that  I  address  an  assembly  of  men,  to  say  the  least,  quite 
as  intelligent  on  the  subject  as  myself,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that 
I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  short  essays  and  a  general  interchange 
of  views  is  not  only  the  most  pleasant,  but  also  the  most  profitable  man- 
ner of  conducting  our  association  meetings.  Therefore,  in  whatever  I 
may  have  to  say  on  this  subject,  I  will  endeavor  to  be  brief.  Then  let 
me  remark  that  as  beef-producing  cattle,  considering  the  quantity,  the 
quality  and  the  early  maturity  of  the  animals,  by  quite  common  consent 
of  that  portion  of  mankind  that  ought  to  know,  and  probably  does  know 
what  is  the  best,  they  are  generally  conceded  the  first  rank.  In  so  say- 
ing I  would  not  intimate  that  there  are  not  other  good  and  highly  valu- 
able breeds  of  cattle  for  the  same  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  their 
high  reputation,  when  compared  with  the  best  of  other  breeds,  that 
establishes  their  general  utility  in  that  line,  and  I  think  I  am  quite  safe 
in  assuming  that  as  beef-producers  they  stand  as  the  peers  of  any  other 
breed  of  cattle.  Again,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  on  other  breeds  they 
seem  to  be  quite  the  equals,  if  not  the  superiors,  of  any  over  all  other 
breeds.  In  a  land  where  cattle  are  extensively  used  for  the  yoke,  I  wonld 
not  be  inclined  to  assign  them  a  high  rank,  and  yet  I  have  seen  some 
very  valuable  grade  short-horns  under  the  yoke  rendering  valuable  ser- 
vice. 

I  remember  among  my  boyhood  sports  in  Franklin  county,  Indiana, 
the  breaking  of  a  short-horn  bull  purchased  by  my  father  of  some  Ken- 
tttckian,  and  the  remarkable  docility  of  the  animal  compared  with  the 
wild  and  furious  leaps  and  lunges  of  what  is  generally  denominated  oar 
native  cattle,  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  might  add  that  owing  to  my 
sport-loving  disposition  at  the  time,  that  he  seemed  rather  tame ;  still  he 
worked  well  and  kindly.  But  an  impression  has  prevailed  quite  gener- 
ally that  they  will  do  for  beef,  but  will  not  do  for  milk  or  butter,  and  yet 
when  I  look  around  me  among  men  giving  attention  to  the  dairy  busi- 
ness I  find  grade  short-horns  quite  prevalent,  much  admired  and  much 
sought  after,  many  expressing  the  opinion  that  they  are  good  milkers, 
and  that  when  they  have  served  their  time  in  that  line  they  are  more 
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valuable  than  anything  else  that  they  can  get  hold  of  for  beef.     In  the 
year  1877  or  1878,  I  discovered  in  the  show  ring  at  the  Monroe  county 
fair,  competing  as  the  best   milkers^  some   grade  short>horns  and  one 
thoroughbred,     I  also  discovered  that  one  of  the  exhibiters  was  a  great 
admirer  and  breeder  of  Jerseys,  who  had  spent  his  time  and  his  money 
freely  for  Jerseys,  and  yet  when  called  on  to  compete  for  the  first  premium 
on  milk  cows  he  brought  in  his  grade  short-horns,  leaving  his  Jerseys 
out.     The  best  milker  we  ever  owned  was  a  grade  short-horn,  and  to-day 
we  are  milking  two  thoroughbred  short -horns — one  a  two-years  old  the 
other  a  three-years  old — with  very  satisfactory  results  as  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  milk,  and  I  will  add  that  with  the  same  attention  given 
to  selecting  the  best  and  breeding  for  the  best  milkers,  that  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  they  will  stand  the  peers  of  any  other  breed  of  milkers  in  this 
country.     The  tendency  to  breed  for  the  show  ring  with  a  remarkable 
amount  of  flesh,  I  think,  has  caused  the  milking  qualities  of  the  short* 
horns  to  be  neglected,  yet  I  find  some  short-horn  herds  that  show  fat 
calves  in  the  ring  have  the  mothers  of  the  calves  frequently  in  a  very 
different  condition.     Now,  if  I  am  right  in  relation  to  the  valuable  quali- 
ties of  the  short-horn,  so  long  as  hungry  mouths  are  to  be  supplied  with 
beef,  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  they  will  be  held  in  high  repute  by  men 
who  are  trying  to  fill  their  mission  on  earth  by  feeding  the  hungry. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Frazee,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  address. 

The  President — I  thank  the  convention  for  the  complimentary  vote  just 
passed,  and  I  hope  we  shall  now  have  a  free  expression  of  your  views 
upon  some  of  the  subjects  suggested. 

Dr,  A,  C.  Stevenson — I  have  no  objection,  Mr.  President,  to  the  address 
just  read  by  yourself,  but  regard  the  remarks  made  as  most  valuable  and 
correct.  But  I  would  like  to  make  some  remarks  in  relation  to  the  short- 
horn cattle  generally.  Cattle  are  raised  for  two  purposes.  Of  course 
they  are  often  worked  on  a  farm  for  plowing  and  other  agricultural  pur- 
poses, but  nobody  would  think  of  raising  cattle  for  that  alone.  Their 
principal  uses  are  for  producing  milk  and  beef.  In  raising  any  particular 
breed  of  cattle  these  two  points  are  to  be  looked  at,  and  it  is  important 
that  you  should  know  the  breed  you  are  raising  to  be  possessed  of  these 
qualities.  Just  in  proportion  as  these  qualities  are  combined  the  value  of 
the  breed  is  increased.  I  have  no  doubt  the  short-horn  breed  stands  among 
the  very  first  breeds  for  the  purposes  of  beef,  being  fully  equal  to  the  Here- 
fords,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  butcher,  when  he  comes  to  buy  your 
cattle,  looks  at  the  animal  to  see  how  it  is  going  to  cut  out.  He  looks  at 
the  shoulder  to  see  how  the  shoulder  steak  will  cut.  He  examines  the 
back  to  see  how  much  fine  roasting  beef  there  is — the  loin  and  hip  for  the 
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surloin  steak.     He  looks  at  the  ribs  to  see  if  the  ribs  will  cat  thick.     He 
wants  to  know  how  much  prime,  juicy  steak  there  is  in   the  animal. 
When  you  go  to  the  shop  you  look  to  see  how  much  bone  a  piece  of  beef 
has  in  it,  and  you  never  choose  the  piece  that  has  the  largest  bone  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  meat.     If  you  think  to  look  at  the  size  of 
the  rib  bone,  and  choose  the  piece  with  the  small  bones,  such  as  the 
short-horn  bullock  usually  produces,  you  have  upon  your  table  a  piece  of 
meat  that  is  worth  something,  that  has  some  flesh  upon  it.     The  butcher 
makes  his  calculation,   and  decides    the  value  of  the  bullock  by  the 
amount  of  meat  upon  it.     He  wants  a  fine,  large  loin  and  a  deep,  thick 
shoulder  from  which  he  can  cut  steak.     He  sees  that  he  can  get  a  certain 
amount  of  ten-cent  beef  out  of  one  animal,  while  from  another  he  would 
not  get  more  than  half  as  much.    He  knows  just  the  very  thing  upon  which 
the  high-priced  beef  depends,  and  therefore  he  decides  that  one  animal 
is  not  worth  more  than  half  as  much  as  another,  although  in  both  their 
weight  may  be  the  same.     The  difference  is,  one  grows  more  valuable 
meat  than  the  other,  and  he  is,  therefore,  willing  to  pay  yon  a  higher 
price  for  it.     Now,  I  do  not  blame  the  short-horn  men  for  placing  a  high 
value  upon  the  breed  because  of  these  meat-producing  qualities ;  bat  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  quite  often  the  milk-producing  qualities  of  the 
breed  are  neglected.     It  is  because  of  this  neglect  of  the  milk-producing 
qualities  of  the  short-horns  that  we  find  the  Jerseys  selling  all  over  the 
country.    In  Mississippi  I  saw  a  herd  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Jer- 
seys, and  their  calves  were  selling  at  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars 
apiece,  while  the  owners  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for  them. 
A  great  many  desire  a  good  milker  who  have  still  quite  a  desire  to  breed 
short-horns  in  preference  to  any  other.     But  the  Jerseys  have  got  the 
reputation  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  of  being  the  best  milkers.     Now 
there  are  not  very  many  ways  of  making  a  Jersey  cow  profitable,  except 
by  the  milk ;  and  yet  there  are  so  many  people  that  want  a  good  milker, 
and  can  only  afford  to  keep  one  cow,  and  such  persons  give  the  prefer* 
ence  to  the  Jerseys.     Now,  we  must  remember  that  a  very  large  number 
are  interested  in  getting  good  milk;  and  the  point  I  want  to  make  is, 
that  by  care  in  our  breeding  of  short-horns  we  can  cultivate  their  milk- 
producing  qualities  without  destroying  or  in  the  least  damaging  their 
beef  qualities.     I  have  bred  short-horns  for  twenty-five  years,  and  have 
been  milking  them  all  the  time.     I  am  milking  short-horns  now,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  only  reason  why  short-horns  are  not  rankinj* 
much  higher  as  milk-producers  is  on  account  of  the  great  attention — the 
almost  exclusive  attention — given   to  breeding  for  beef.     Everything  is 
done  to  make  the  cows  fatter,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  sale  to  the  butcher, 
while  the  effort  should  be  to  make  the  breed  valuable  for  both  milk  and 
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meat.  I  am  not  desiring  to  say  anything  against  the  Jerseys,  but  it 
takes  no  argument  to  show  that  they  are  not  fit  for  the  butcher.  They 
have  none  of  the  qualities  needed.  Narrow,  thin,  poor,  bony  things — 
they  have  no  beef  about  them,  and  never  can  have.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  breeding  of  such  cattle  is  a  positive  loss  to  the  country,  when  we  might 
have  as  good  a  cow — I  think  better— could  get  as  much  milk,  and  have 
all  the  advantage  of  the  beef  besides.  When  you  have  had  the  milk  of 
the  Jerseys,  that  is  all.  If  a  man  wants  to  sell  any  of  his  stock  for  any 
other  purpose  he  can  get  very  little  for  them,  while  if  he  has  a  Durham, 
or  any  of  the  larger  breeds,  he  gets  a  fine  price  for  his  cattle.  I  have 
been  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  butter  business,  and  have  now  a 
mighty  fine  lot  of  about  high-grade  short-horns,  raised  during  the  last 
three  years,  that  I  would  not  <*swap"  for  any  Jerseys  you  could  offer 
me.  I  was  talking  with  my  friend  Montgomery,  of  Mississippi,  during 
last  winter,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  I  really  believe  you  are  inflicting  a 
curse  upon  your  State  in  stocking  all  the  farms  with  these  Jersey  cattle.*' 
Why,  I  could  have  gone  out  into  the  southern  part  of  Putnam  county 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  bought  plenty  of  the  omariest  scrub  cows 
that  would  have  given  just  as  much  milk  as  his  herd  of  Jerseys.  Let 
me  repeat,  the  man  who  neglects  the  milking  qualities  of  his  short-horns 
is  doing  the  breed  an  injury  and  an  injustice;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
these  qualities  can  be  greatly  improved  by  attention  from  year  to  year. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  that  in  a  litter  of  pigs  each  pig  has  its  own  par- 
ticular teat,  which  it  sucks  all  the  time  ?  I  had  a  sow  at  one  time  that 
lost  all  her  litter  of  five  or  six  except  one.  The  teat  that  that  one  pig 
sucked  grew,  while  all  the  others  remained  small ;  and  when  she  had  her 
next  litter  the  pig  that  sucked  that  particular  teat  grew  to  be  one-third 
bigger  than  any  of  the  others.  The  secret  was  that  the  teat  had  grown 
in  proportion  as  it  was  used.  It  is  the  same  with  cows.  Use  the  proper 
means  for  distending  the  bags,  and  you  will  find  a  proportionate  in- 
crease^ in  the  yield  of  milk.  Of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
feed.  I  saw  a  most  striking  instance  of  this  last  winter  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Montgomery's  herd  of  Jersey  cattle.  He  showed  me  his 
cattle,  his  spnng-house  and  his  mllking-house.  He  had  dug  down  into 
the  solid  limestone  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  dug  wells  that  were 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  deep.  He  had  every  facility  for  making  good 
butter,  and  his  cows  yielded  excellent  milk.  When  I  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  whiteness  of  his  butter,  itnd  to  its  consistence,  which  was 
about  that  of  tallow,  he  explained  that  he  fed  his  cows  on  the  cotton 
seed.  <*That,"  he  said,  <' is  what  accounts  for  the  whiteness  of  the 
butter,  and  also  gives  it  the  consistence  of  tallow."    I  found  that  to  be 
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true.  If  you  feed  your  cows  on  cotton  seed  you  will  have  your  butter 
white.  A  great  deal,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  feed  and 
attention  you  give  your  cows. 

Mr^  Johnson.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  getting  beef  to  its  highest 
quality,  and  also  developing  the  milking  qualities?    Can  you  do  both? 

Dr,  Stevenson,  I  have  no  doubt  about  that  at  all.  That  is  all  done  by 
selection.  Read  the  experience  of  Bates,  the  breeder  of  the  celebrated 
Duchess.  He  used  his  cattle  for  milking  purposes,  and  sold  them  as 
prime  beef  to  the  butcher.     They  were  a  milk  breed  originally. 

Mr,  MarlatL  I  have  a  few  short-horns  at  home — a  tolerably  fair  aver- 
age grade.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  both 
qualities,  milk  and  beef,  at  the  same  time.  Perhaps  it  depends  upon  the 
feed,  but  I  can't  do  it.  I  don't  feed  as  strong  feed  as  some  of  the  short- 
horn breeders.  A  man  here  last  year  recommended  flaxseed.  I  have 
never  fed  any  of  it,  so  I  can't  say  anything  about  that.  I  give  them 
good  substantial  feed,  and  we  have  raised  as  good  steers  in  our  country 
as  are  raised  anywhere.  My  plan  has  been  to  let  one  cow  raise  two 
calves,  and  I  find  that  very  successful.  One  cow  suckled  three  calves, 
but  I  found  she  got  too  poor. 

Afr.  Hamilton,  One  question  in  regard  to  short-horns:  Are  they  as 
docile  and  readily  broken  as  other  cattle — say  the  Jerseys  ? 

The  President,     Fourfold  more  so,  I  should  say. 

Mr,  Hamilton,  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  milicing  cat- 
tle, and  I  must  say  my  experience  is  the  other  way.  I  have  some  short- 
horns that  are  as  vicious  as  any  cattle  I  ever  saw.  One  especially,  a  very 
fine  one,  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  We  have  to  tie  her  head  and 
legs  to  get  near  her ;  and  three  others  can  only  be  milked  by  men.  My 
experience  is  they  are  hard  to  break,  and  not  as  docile  as  other  breeds. 

Mr,  Johnson,     How  do  you  raise  your  calves  ? 

Mr,  Hamilton,  They  rnn  with  the  cows  in  a  blue-grass  pasture,  and 
the  cows  are  milked  twice  a  day.  My  father  has  raised  forty  or  fifty 
calves  every  year,  and  his  experience  with  a  great  many  of  the  short- 
horns is  the  same  as  mine.  Occasionally  we  find  one  that  is  very  gentle. 
My  experience  in  regard  to  their  milking  qualities  is  that  they  are  better 
than  anything  I  have  ever  handled — have  a  larger  yield  and  make  finer 
l>utter. 

Mf,  Robe,  I  think  sometimes  the  short-horns  when  running  with 
•calves  are  liable  to  be  very  wild ;  but  this  may  usually  be  overcome  by  a 
little  extra  attention.  When  you  are  passing  through  the  lot  encourage 
them  to  come  up  to  you  and  then  scratch  them  some  over  the  head,  and 
rub  their  udders.  They  like  that  very  much.  If  a  cow  is  accustomed 
to  this  kind  of  gentle  treatment,  by  the  time  she  has  a  calf  you  will  not 
be  likely  to  have  any  trouble  with  her. 
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Di,  Stevenson,  There  is  something  in  families.  I  had  three  cows  that 
were  imported,  and  one  of  them  was  a  particularly  contrary  cow.  The 
same  characteristic,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  runs  through  the  breed 
until  this  day.  A  good  plan  is  to  take  your  calf  away  from  the  cow  and 
bring  it  a  bucket  of  milk — get  it  accustomed  to  feeding  out  of  your  hand. 
Adopt  very  much  the  same  treatment  with  a  calf  that  you  would  with  a 
colt  to  make  the  animal  gentle  and  kind. 

Mr,  Haworth,  My  experience  is  that  the  short-horns  are  gentle  and 
quiet.  I  always  let  my  calves  suck  twice  a  day,  and  milk  regularly ;  and 
I  like  to  handle  the  calves  a  good  deal  while  they  are  quite  young.  I 
have  not  a  cow  on  my  farm  that  is  not  perfectly  gentle. 

Mr,  Fraue,  That  is  also  my  experience.  If  you  want  gentle  horses, 
you  have  got  to  have  gentle  colts.  I  believe  there  are  no  gentler  cows 
than  the  short-horns ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  far  preferable  to  those 
mullet-headed  Jerseys. 

Mr,  Thrasher,  I  will  say  a  few  words  first  upon  the  point  these  gentle 
men  have  just  been  discussing.  There  is  just  as  much  in  the  breed  of 
cattle  as  in  the  breed  of  men  and  women.  You  find  some  that  are  con- 
trary among  men  and  women,  and  some  that  are  contrary  among  cows. 
As  Doctor  Stevenson  says,  there  are  families  of  cows.  There  are  some 
that  you  can  hardly  manage  at  all,  just  as  it  is  among  people  and  horses. 
If  your  cow  gets  a  little  troublesome  have  a  halter  to  tie  her  up,  and 
take  her  a  handful  uf  feed  whenever  you  go  around  her.  In  this  way 
you  can  generally  get  along  with  these  contrary  ones  after  a  time.  But 
it's  not  often  you  meet  with  them — they  are  only  few  and  far  between.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  paper  read  by  the  President,  and  I  agree  with 
what  has  been  said,  that  probably  the  milking  qualities  of  the  short- 
horns can  be  further  developed  by  care  in  the  breeding.  But  I  don't 
believe  that  in  this  respect  they  are  excelled  by  any  other  breed  now, 
and  I  think  I  should  be  able  to  prove  that  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
fair-minded  man.  Our  dairymen  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  all 
about  it.  What  breed  of  cattle  is  now  being  most  used  in  the  dairies  ? 
That  will  settle  the  matter.  Examine  the  very  finest  dairies  in  the  West- 
em  States — ^in  Iowa,  for  instance.  They  use  short-horns.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  English  dairies.  They  use  short-horns.  As  to  the  quality  of  milk 
and  butter  and  cheese  produced  they  excel  all  other  breeds.  There  was 
a  man  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Wilhoit — I  don't  know  the  man's 
name — at  one  of  the  Newcastle  fairs,  who  had  on  exhibition  a  parcel  of 
these  Jersey  cattle.  He  had  a  hundred  men  and  boys  around  him,  and 
he  was  a  good  talker.  He  was  telling  them  all  about  the  good  qualities 
of  that  breed  of  cattle.  I  listened  a  good  while  until  I  thought  he  had 
tied  himself  up  pretty  well,  and  then  I  asked  him  if  he  would  tell  the 
people  from  what  breed  of  cattle  the  finest  type  of  butter — the  butter 
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that  brings  the  highest  price — was  made.     Of  course,  he  said  it  was  the 
Jersey  butter — ^he  didn't  know  any  better,  as  he  acknowledged  afterwards 
privately.     I  asked  him  if  he  knew  from  what  breed  of  cattle  was  made 
the  premium  butter  at  the  World's  fair.     He  couldn't  tell  me  that.    I 
said:  "Do  you  know  from  what  breed  the  butter  is  made  that  fetches 
the  very  highest  price  in  New  York  State  ?**     No,  he  didn't  know  that. 
I  then  told  him  that  the  very  highest  priced  butter  in  New  York  comes 
from  the  short-horns,  and  comes  from  Iowa,  too,  which  we  think  is  out 
of  the  world  almost.     Now  put  these  things  together.     Take  the  experi- 
ence of  the  dairymen — they  ought  to  know  and  they  do  know ;  and  then 
take  the  fact  of  the  premium  butter  at  the  World's  fair  and  the  batter 
that  fetches  the  highest  price  in  the  New  York  market  being  from  short- 
horn cattle,  and  I  think  you  have  pretty  well  established  the  milking 
qualities  of  the  short-horns  as  a  family.     Their  value  as  beef  producers 
will  not  be  questioned  by  anybody.     The  gentlemen  in  my  neighborhood 
buy  the  finest  grades.     It  don't  hurt  your  steers  to  breed  from  the  highest 
grades  you  can  get — not  a  particle.     Aim  to  breed  so  that  you  get  $25  to 
$30  for  your  grade  calves  to  put  in  pasture.     It  is  very  likely  the  Jerseys 
may  make  pretty  good  cream,  but  that  is  all  they  are  good  for.     Why,  as 
the  doctor  says,  it  would  take  five  or  six  of  those  little  hyenas  to  make 
one  good  short-horn  steer.     You  may  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  beef- 
producing  qualities  of  short-horns  by  the  price  they  fetch  in  the  Eastern 
markets.     It  is  true,  some  short-horns  even  are  of  no  account  for  beef. 
and  are  scarcely  fit  to  eat,  but  that  is  a  point  that  comes  up  for  discus- 
sion to-morrow,  and  when  we  come  to  consider  that  subject  I  think  per- 
haps all  of  us  may  learn  something  of  the  reason  why  some  beef  is  better 
in  quality  and  fetches  a  higher  price. 

Mr.Frazee,  I  have  made  the  observation  that  within  the  last  few  years 
in  the  experience  of  some  breeders,  short-horns  have  deteriorated  in 
milking  qualities ;  and  I  think  the  reason  is  that  there  has  been  too  macb 
attention  given  to  fatting  them  for  exhibion.  Cows  must  not  be  laden 
down  with  fat  if  you  want  them  to  excel  as  milkers. 

PEDIGREE  AND   ITS  VALUE, 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Sunman,  next  read  a  paper,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Charles  Lowder,  of  Salem,  Iowa  (who  was  unavoidably 
absent),  on  the  subject  of  **  Pedigree  and  Its  Value."  The  paper  was  as 
follows : 

Salem,  Henry  County,  Iowa,  May  20,  1879. 

To  the  Indiana  Short^hom  Breeders'*  Convention: 

We  have  just  finished  planting  all  our  crop,  including  patches.  Most 
of  our  corn  is  up  and  looking  well.    The  season  here  has  been  good  so 
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far,  and,  are  looking  quite  well  generally.  I  never  saw  meadows  and 
pastures  better  at  this  season  of  the  year.  This  is  a  good  grass-growing 
country.  Every  one  seems  to  be  in  good  spirits.  So  much  for  an  intro- 
duction. 

In  the  winter  of  1871-72  I  conceived  the  idea  that  an  association  of 
the  breeders  of  short-horn  cattle  in  Indiana,  to  convene  once  a  year  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  exchange  of  views  on  the  subjects  connected  with 
the  breeding,  feeding,  exhibition  at  fairs,  and  the  general  introduction  of 
short-horns  among  farmers,  would  be  productive  of  much  good,  and  would 
add  wealth  to  the  State.  My  ideas  were  not  very  clear  as  to  just  what 
subjects  should  be  discussed  by  the  association,  or  what  should  not  be, 
but  thought  that  the  good  sense  of  the  breeders  would  be  able  to  deter- 
mine that  from  time  to  time.  My  views  were  first  stated  to  Mr.  Kings- 
bury, of  the  then  Northwestern  Farmer.  He  seemed  to  favor  the  idea. 
I  then  made  a  visit  to  Dr.  Stevenson,  Claude  Matthews,  John  Giles,  J. 
M.  Woodruff  and  to  General  S.  Meredith.  After  talking  with  them  on 
the  subject  they  all  were  of  the  opinion  that  such  an  association  might 
be  organized  and  meetings  held  to  profit.  After  communicating  by 
letter  with  several  other  breeders  of  the  State,  and,  receiving  favorable 
responses  from  them,  I  ventured  to  draw  up  a  call  for  such  convention, 
with  the  names  of  most  of  the  prominent  breeders  of  the  State.  Said 
call  was  published,  if  I  remember  right,  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Northfwestetn  Farmer,  now  the  Indiana  Farmer,  The  first  convention,  I 
believe,  was  held  on  the  fcurth  Tuesday  in  May,  1872. 

The  meeting  was  so  satisfactory  to  those  in  attendance  that  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  the  convention  to  correspond  with  breeders  of  other 
States  relative  to  holding  a  National  Convention,  with  power  to  issue  a 
call  for  such  convention,  stating  time  and  place  of  meeting,  if  in  their 
judgment  they  should  think  best. 

The  call  was  issued,  and  the  first  National  Short-horn  Breeders  Con- 
vention was  held  at  Indianapolis  in  the  following  November.  There  have 
now  been  held  seven  Indiana  and  six  National  Conventions  of  Short-horn 
Breeders.  In  holding  the  eighth  Indiana  Convention,  it  might  be  well 
to  consider  carefully  what  good  has  been  done  by  said  conventions,  and 
how  more  can  be  accomplished  in  the  future. 

The  original  idea  with  me  was  that  these  conventions  should  be  a  kind 
of  Missionary  Educational  Institution,  which  should  disseminate  among 
farmers  generally  reliable  information,  with  facts  and  figures  relative  to 
the  real  and  intrinsic  value  of  short-horn  cattle  as  producers  of  beef  and 
dairy  products,  and  not  that  any  attempt  would  be  made  to  use  them  as 
advertising  mediums  to  build  up  any  particular  family  of  short-horns,  or 
Co  cry  down  another  family  of  different  breeding.     If  the  conventions 
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have  not  accomplished  what  they  ought  to  have  done  as  educators,  it  is 
probably  owing  largely  to  a  want  of  system  in  reporting  fully  all  their 
proceedings. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  but  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  large  and  pop- 
ular breeders  of  short-horn  cattle  have  within  the  last  ten  years  been 
carried  away  from  the  legitimate  and  honorable  business  of  breeding 
cattle  of  real  merit  to  a  kind  of  speculation  in  pedigree,  to  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  cattle  with  so-called  fashionable  pedigrees,  but  which  had  in 
themselves  few  qualities  of  good  short-horns.  The  purchases  were  made» 
not  on  account  of  the  absolutely  good  quality  of  either  the  animal  or  the 
pedigree,  but  because  the  fashion  ran  in  a  certain  direction  for  a  certain 
line  of  breeding.  Fabulous  and  nonsensical  prices  have  been  paid  for 
interior  cattle  with  certain  pedigrees,  while,  far  better,  really  good  ani- 
mals, have  been  sold  at  prices  but  slightly  above  what  would  have  been 
paid  by  any  good  butcher. 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  peculiar  and  unjustifiable  discrimination  be- 
tween pedigrees  has  been  to  settle  many  good-thinking  farmers  in  the 
opinion  that  there  is  but  a  slight  difference  in  the  value  of  cattle,  and  that 
the  whole  short-horn  mania  has  been  worked  up,  comer  at  a  time,  by 
shrewd,  designing  men,  and  that  they  will  wait  until  the  excitement  is 
entirely  over  before  making  any  purchases.  This  is  not  the  case,  of 
course,  with  all ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  some  men  at  least  to  understand 
why  a  second-class  cow  should  sell  at  a  public  sale  for  thousands  of  dol> 
lars  while  a  first-class  cow  should  be  knocked  off  at  the  sale  for  the  same 
number  of  hundreds.  They  can  not  see  how  a  pedigree  can  be  so  valu- 
able when  the  animal  to  which  it  belongs  is  inferior,  or  why  a  pedigree 
should  be  styled  bad  when  it  belongs  to  a  really  good  animal  of  uniform 
good  breeding.  They  think  a  pedigree  should  be  called  good  or  bad 
according  as  the  animal  is  good  or  bad. 

At  the  convention  a  year  ago  I  attempted  to  talk  a  little  relative  to 
pedigree,  but  found  it  difficult  to  say  what  I  wanted  to  without  using  the 
names  of  some  animals  and  some  families  of  cattle ;  but  in  saying  what 
I  did  it  was  not  with  the  least  intention  or  desire  to  do  injustice  to  any, 
or  to  pull  down  one  family  or  to  build  up  another.  My  remarks  on  that 
occasion,  as  partially  reported  in  the  Indiana  Farmer^  and  afterwards 
explained  by  me  in  a  communication  to  that  paper,  brought  out  <<H." 
sharply  in  reply  in  opposition  to  the  views  held  by  me  and  by  the  con- 
vention, if  they  indorsed  what  I  had  said  and  written.  <*  H."  consoled 
himself  in  the  belief  that  the  convention  withheld  discussion  on  my  re- 
marks merely  to  spare  my  feeling, 

I  now  see  by  programme  received  that  I  am  continued  by  the  conven* 
tion  to  furnish  a  paper  for  the  ensuing  meeting  on  the  subject  of  *«  Pedi- 
gree and  its  Value."     I  feel  a  delicacy  in  moving  out  much  after  pedi] 
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lest  I  should  tread  on  some  breeders'  already  sore  corns,  for  though  he 
should  go  off  limping,  and  should  grumble  and  growl,  yet  he  will  not  be 
willing  to  exchange  his  tight  boots  for  a  pair  as  large  as  his  feet  until 
after  the  fashion  changes. 

Fashion,  makes  the  tight  boots  and  tight  boots  make  the  corns. 

But  only  think  of  a  common-looking,  eight-year-old  pied  cow  weigh- 
ing about  eleven  hundred  pounds  selling  at  public  auction  for  seven  thou- 
sand  two  hundred  dollars,  to  be  shipped  half  across  the  continent,  and 
all  this  too  because  she  is  a  **  Pure  Princess."  Her  pedigree  shows  about 
twenty  generations,  and  each  sire  a  so-called  Pure  Princess.  This  is  ft 
ti|;ht-fitting  boot,  sure !  Again,  a  crowd  of  intelligent  breeders  of  short- 
horns gathered,  and  among  the  sales  of  the  day  a  leggy,  slim,  four- 
months-old  heifer  calf  brought  into  the  ring  and  finally  sold  at  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  She  is  a  **  Pure  Duchess."  This  is  a  very 
tight-fitting  calf  boot  made  at  one  of  the  most  fashionable  shops.  But 
enough  on  this  side.  At  a  fashionable  and  popular  sale  of  short-horns  in 
the  blue-grass  region,'  where  Indiana  breeders  were  plenty  and  some  of 
them  buyers,  where  common-looking  short-horn  cows  were  selling  quickly 
at  prices  varying  from  six  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars,  a  cow  of  a 
different  style  and  quality  was  led  into  ^e  ring.  The  heads  of  common 
farmers  were  now  up  to  see  the  race  for  the  prize.  It  was  short.  The 
name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  amount  was  announced.  The  inquiry  is 
made  by  many  why  she  sold  so  low.  A  knowing  man  answers,  she  is 
only  a  **  seventeen."  A  tight-boot  man  inquires  of  his  right-hand  man. 
What,  does  Mr.  A.  mean  to  pay  five  hundred  dollars  for  that  '*  seventeen  " 
cow  ?  His  answer  is,  **  He  is  getting  up  a  sh^nu  ^d,"  If  the  show  cow 
had  been  a  **Pure  Princess"  or  <* Duchess"  the  day's  sale  would  have 
amounted  to  ninety-nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  more  than  it  did. 
But  unfortunately — the  seventeen  cow  sold  cheap  enough,  and  the  buyer's 
understanding  is  not  hurt  by  corns,  notwithstanding  the  fashion. 

.But  what  about  pedigree  f  Some  have  been  sold  for  fabulous  prices, 
while  others  could  not  be  sold  at  all.  The  same  has  been  true  of  tulip 
bulbs. 

The  time  is  nearly  past,  the  season  is  about  over.  Men  will  soon  want 
to  buy  cattUy  good  cattle,  cattle  with  good  pedigree,  and  buy  them,  too, 
at  good  paying  prices — ^good  paying  to  the  broad'Soled  breeder.  Good 
pedigree,  did  I  say?  Yes,  cattle  with  good  pedigree— czxWt^  whose  sires 
and  dams  were  individually  good  animals,  and  their  sires  and  dams  in 
turn  also  good,  and  so  on  to  third,  fourth  or  any  other  generation,  the 
further  the  better. 

No  pedigree  can  be  said  to  be  a  good  one  that  shows  near  its  top  an 
individually  mean  animal,  though  the  animal  may  be  a  pure  Boothe,  or 
a  pure  Bates,  or  a  pure  anything  else.     The  value  of  a  pedigree  may  be 
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ascertained  when  the  individual  character  of  the  animals  named  in  it  are 
known,  but  without  this  knowledge  there  is  more  or  less  uncertainty. 
The  intelligent  buyer  will  want  not  only  to  see  the  animal  before  pur- 
chasing, but  will  study  carefully  the  pedigree. 

The  paper  was  accompanied  by  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the 
convention : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : 

When  I  sat  down  with  paper  and  pencil,  I  aimed  to  write  an  article 
on  '*  Pedigree  and  its  Value/'  but  after  looking  over  what  I  have  written, 
I  find  I  have  missed  my  aim  so  far  that  I  think  best  to  change  the  head- 
ing as  above.  If  you  have  taken  the  time  and  trouble  to  read  it,  please 
consider  it  the  property  of  the  convention,  and  deal  with  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  it,  if  any  you  can  find,  without  reference  to  my  ** feelings,** 

I  should  be  much  pleased  to  meet  you  again  in  convention,  and  wish 
you  a  very  satisfactory  and  profitable  meeting. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Chas.  Lowdkr. 

Mr.  Thrasher,  The  questions  suggested  by  the  paper  are  of  general  in- 
terest to  every  farmer.  Everybody  wants  to  know  as  to  the  value  of 
pedigree.  I  have  no  doubt  there  has  been  too  much  attention  given  to 
what  I  call  gilt-edged  pedigrees  for  the  good  of  the  country.  When 
pedigree  was  not  so  good  the  individual  animals  were  a  great  deal  better. 
Now  what  we  want  is  good  individual  animals.  I  know  men  who  pride 
themselves  on  the  pedigree  of  their  stock,  and  have  paid  a  high  price  for 
pedigree,  and  yet  their  animals  are  not  much  account.  These  are  gen- 
erally men  who  have  not  worked  for  their  money,  but  have  either  stolen 
it,  or  their  dads  have  given  it  to  them.  When  a  man  wants  to  sell  me 
an  animal,  and  recommends  it  as  one  of  the  <<  seventeen  "  cattle,  I  say 
we  have  no  more  pure  <<  seventeens  ;*'  and  this  talk  about  pure  breeds, 
for  which  enormous  sums  are  asked,  is  simply  humbugging  the  people. 
Almost  everybody  that  has  gone  into  that  kind  of  business  has  been 
broken  up.  No  man  can  ever  make  money  out  of  stock-raising  when  he 
gives  a  thousand,' or  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  for  one  animal.  It 
can't  be  done.  He  can't  tell  when  he  is  paying  this  amount  but  what  he 
is  being  humbugged  all  the  time.  There  is  something  wrong  whenever 
a  man  wants  any  such  high  price  as  that  for  his  stock.  We  want  good 
cattle  to  breed  from,  but  we  want  them  at  a  fair  price,  so  that  every  man 
may  be  able  to  handle  them,  and  not  have  them  confined  to  those  who 
are  rich,  and  who  have  come  by  their  money  nobody  knows  how.  Why, 
I  have  often  noticed  that  the  highest  priced  cattle  are  the  meanest  look- 
ing animals  in  the  whole  herd.  I  went  wifh  a  friend  through  a  herd  of 
these  fancy  cattle  one  time,  and  told  him  to  pick  out  the  animal  he 
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thought  the  best,  and  I  would  be  almost  certain  that  would  be  the 
cheapest  animal  of  the  lot.  We  looked  out  the  very  best  cow  in  the 
herd  and  asked  the  price  of  the  animal.  It  was  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  next  choice,  which  didn't  look  quite  as  well,  was  seven  hundred 
dollars ;  and  the  very  worst  of  the  whole  lot — one  that  I  wouldn't  have 
brought  home — they  asked  three  thousand  dollars  for.  It  was  one  of  those 
gilt-edged  animals  that  was  not  worth  anything.  It  was  no  show  animal, 
and  could  not  be  sold  at  such  high  prices  without  humbugging  some- 
body, practicing  an  imposition  on  somebody.  What  we  need  is  a  good 
individual  animal  with  a  reasonable  pedigree.  We  don't  want  to  pay 
the  prices  that  they  ask  for  these  extra  pedigreed  cattle. 

There  being  no  further  remarks  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lowders'  paper,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  remainder  of  the  session  be  occupied  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  other  subjects  named  upon  the  programme.  The 
question,  **Can  short-horns  be  raised  either  in  Louisiana  or  Texas?"  was 
first  called  up,  but  its  consideration  was  postponed  on  account  of  the 
temporary  absence  from  the  convention  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  whose  opinion 
and  experience  upon  that  subject  were  especially  desired. 

WHAT  KIKD8  OF  dBASSKS  ABE  BEST  FOB  CATTLE  ? 

Th<  Pfesideni,  Another  subject  received  for  discussion  in  this  morn- 
ing's session  is,  <<What  kinds  of  grasses  are  best  for  cattle?"  It  is  a 
wery  important  question  for  us  to  decide,  where  there  are  such  a  great 
variety  of  grasses  from  which  to  make  choice.  I  should  like  to  hear 
some  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  matter.  The  English  blue-grass 
has  some  very  earnest  advocates,  as  being  in  some  respects  preferable  to 
Kentucky  blue-grass. 

Mr,  Thrasher,  I  will  give  my  views.  As  to  English  and  Kentucky 
blue-grass,  it  is  really  all  the  same.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  English 
or  American.  Blue-grass  is  the  same  all  the  world  over ;  it  may  grow  a 
little  differently  under  different  circumstances,  but  there  is  no  practical 
difference ;  it  is  the  same  grass.  To  make  such  a  distinction  is  just  like 
the  distinction  some  breeders  make  between  the  terms  full-blooded  and 
thorough-bred.  Taking  all  the  year  round,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any- 
thing to  excel  the  blue-grass  as  food  for  cattle.  There  is  a  little  space  in 
September  and  October  that  blue-grass  does  not  flourish  very  well  and 
does  not  furnish  sufHcient  feed  for  your  animals,  and  at  that  time  I 
would  substitute  clover  and  good  timothy  as  a  reserve  feed.  With 
proper  management,  blue  grass  will  not  only  make  spring,  summer  and 
autumn  feed,  but  winter  pasture  also.  No  man  can  possibly  give  young 
animals  better  feed  to  winter  upon.     Blue-grass,  when  intended  to  be 
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used  for  winter  purposes,  should  be  pastured  down  close  until  about  the 
tenth  of  June,  to  prevent  it  going  to  seed.     Then  take  everything  off. 

Lh,  Fofsyth,     Why  is  it  called  Kentucky  blue-grass  ? 

^r,  Thrasker,  I  have  always  supposed  it  was  because  it  was  intro- 
duced there  earlier  than  in  any  other  of  the  Western  States, 

Dk  Forsyth.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  blue-grass  is  indigenous  to 
the  soil  of  Indiana,  and  that  it  was  first  taken  into  Kentucky  from  Fort 
Harrison,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Terre  Haute. 

Mr.  Robe,  As  to  this  statement  that  blue-grass  is  blue-grass,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  believe  there  is  a  blue-grass  that  is  quite  different  from 
the  Kentucky  blue-grass.  My  father  used  to  point  it  out  as  a  grass  that 
was  much  ranker  than  the  Kentucky  blue-grass,  and  resembling  cheat 
nearer  than  any  other  seed  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  have  always  known  it  as  the  English  blue-grass.  It  will  grow  taller 
and  make  hay  if  you  cut  in  time,  but  it  is  liable  to  fall  down,  and  then 
it  is  not  worth  much . 

Mr.  Wilhoii.  This  grass  that  you  speak  of  as  English  blue-grass,  is 
called  rye-grass  in  England.  One  of  my  neighbors  brought  over  some  of 
the  seed  from  England,  and  we  found  that  it  was  just  the  same  variety. 
This  is  a  good  grass  for  cattle,  but  it  will  not  stand  trampling  like  the 
Kentucky  grass.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  it  sown  all  over  my  woods,  but 
the  Kentucky  grass  just  took  the  other  grass  out  after  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Robe.  Will  Kentucky  blue-grass  produce  as  much  feed  as  the 
other  ? 

Mr.  Wilkoit.  Yes,  if  it  is  successfully  cultivated.  For  awhile  it  is 
rather  dry,  and  it  is  rather  thin  fall  pasture.  But  my  plan  is  to  pasture 
it  until  about  the^first  of  June;  then  let  it  grow.  If  you  let  it  seed,  it  is 
a  long  time  in  the  fall  before  it  can  get  a  hold.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  soldiers  of  Kentucky  first  took  the  seed  from  the  Wabash  region, 
in  this  State,  and  that  what  is  now  known  as  Kentucky  blue-grass  is 
really  a  native  of  Indiana.  It  grows  all  over  that  region  without  plant- 
ing. Just  clean  a  field  and  let  it  stand,  and  after  a  little  while  you  will 
find  blue-grass  glowing  up  all  over  it  where  it  has  not  been  before  for 
many  years  at  least. 

Mr.  JBeeler.  I  remember  that  the  variety  known  as  English  blue-grass 
was  tolerably  common  thirty  years  ago,  but  it  is  quite  scarce  now.  As  a 
gentleman  said  just  now,  the  Kentucky  blue-grass  has  outgrown  it,  and 
taken  its  place.  I  am  somewhat  a  believer  in  the  spontaneous  production 
of  Kentucky  blue-grass.  Whenever  there  is  a  piece  of  open  country  it 
seems  natural  to  it  to  make  its  way  in  after  a  little  while.  As  to  the 
value  of  the  different  grasses,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  orchard  grass  with 
a  good  deal  of  favor.     It  is  a  very  fine  grass,  and  it  grows  fast,  but  I 
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don't  know  if  it  would  produce  more  feed,  taking  in  the  whole  year,  than 
Kentucky  grass. 

The  President,     Is  not  orchard  grass  very  valuable  for  fall  pasture  ? 

M^,  BeeUr,     I  know  of  no  grass  that  will  stand  drought  like  that  will.' 
I  have  seen  it  grow  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  I  have  known  it  to  reach  a  height  of  four  feet.     But  it  won't  make 
solid  sod.     It  grows  in  tufts,  and  does  not  spread  like  some  other  grasses. 

Mr,.  Robe,  Does  not  orchard  grass  give  way  like  the  English  blue- 
grass  ?  I  recall  something  about  grazing  the  English  blue-grass.  One 
part  of  a  meadow  had  a  considerable  portion  of  English  blue-grass. 
For  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  grazed  pretty  closely,  and  the  Eng- 
lish blue-grass  has  passed  away,  while  the  grass  in  the  other  part  of  the 
meadow,  where  there  was  about  the  same  amount  of  pasturing,  is  still 
there. 

Mr.  Marlatt,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  about  orchard  grass.  I  have 
sown  the  orchard  grass  and  blue-grass  together,  and  have  sown  more 
blue-grass  than  any  other  farmer  in  my  neighborhood.  In  some  wet 
lands  the  orchard  grass  has  done  very  well  for  a  time,  but  eventually  the 
blue-grass  has  taken  it  out,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains.  The  orchard 
grass  makes  an  early  pasture ;  it  is  a  blade  grass,  grows  pretty  high,  is 
early,  and  very  good  for  pasture,  but  it  grows  in  bunches  and  never 
spreads,  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  clean.  English  blue-grass  I  don't  think 
is  much  for  hay.  The  Kentucky  blue-grass  is  the  best.  We  have  a  style 
of  grass  which  we  call  Virginia  blue-grass.  It  is  of  a  deep  color,  don't 
grow  very  tall,  and  has  a  number  of  joints  in  the  stem,  but  I  think  it  has 
a  tendency  to  impoverish  land.  It  takes  young  stock  and  stock  with 
good  teeth  to  subsist  on  it.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  land  in  blue-grass, 
and  the  more  I  see  of  it  the  better  I  like  it.  I  should  say,  have  as  much 
Kentucky  blue-grass  as  you  can  ;  it  makes  early  and  late  pasture,  and  can 
be  used  nearly  all  the  time,  except  a  little  while  in  summer.  I  have 
about  one  hundred  acres  in  blue-grass  and  timber  lands,  in  ten  or  twelve 
different  lots,  and  am  fully  convinced  it  is  the  best  grass  to  cultivate,  and 
I  think  the  next  best  thing  is  timothy  and  clover.  I  like  timothy  mixed 
-with  clover.  It  not  only  enriches  the  ground,  but  it  cuts  a  fine  swath, 
and  cattle  and  horses  will  do  well  on  it  all  the  winter  when  there  is  no 
snow  on  the  ground. 

Mr,  Thrasher,  I  wish,  for  a  moment,  to  introduce  another  subject. 
Mr.  Scott,  of  the  Jeff,  road,  and  also  of  the  Belt  road,  has  invited  the 
members  of  the  association  to  take  a  trip  around  the  Belt  road.  I 
thonght  that  we  farmers  would  like  to  take  a  ride  around  the  Belt  rail- 
road, and  so  I  have  introduced  the  matter.     I  move  that  the  Secretary 
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be  authorized  to  arrange  with  the  authorities  of  the  road  and  of  the 
stock-yards  as  to  the  time  of  the  excursion. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr^  Wilhoit  (resuming  the  discussion).  I  think  that  orchard-grass  is 
harder  to  kill  out  than  English  blue-grass,  but  the  Kentucky  blue-grass 
has  the  whip-hand  of  all  of  them ;  it  has  killed  off  the  English  grass 
years  ago  in  pastures  I  am  acquainted  with,  so  that  you  can  not  find  any 
of  it;  but  the  orchard-grass,  I  find,  holds  its  own  longer,  and  it  will 
stand  tramping  upon  better  than  the  English  grass. 

A  Member,     Don't  it  lie  under  the  snow  and  keep  green? 

Mr,  Wilhoit,  Yes ;  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  was  found  to  stand 
cold  as  well  as  Kentucky  blue-grass. 

Mt,  Forsyth,  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Woodruff,  of  Jefferson,  is  giving 
the  preference  to  orchard-grass  over  the  little  blue-grass,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  makes  better  winter  pasture.  I  am  not  speaking  of  my  own 
knowledge,  but  I  have  heard  that  a  great  many  farmers  are  giving  it  the 
preference.  I  have  raised  some  of  it  myself,  and  my  present  impression 
is  that  the  oi  chard-grass  will  produce  twice  as  much  feed  as  the  little 
blue-grass  will. 

Mr,  Thrtuher,  I  am  a  Kentuckian,  and  I  know  just  exactly  what  a 
Kentuckian  will  do.  People  who  go  over  and  visit  Kentucky  always  say, 
<'  You  have  the  best  country  for  blue-grass — better  soil  and  stronger  blue- 
grass  than  anywhere  else."  That  I  believe  to  be  correct.  It  belongs 
there,  and  will  generally  be  found  a  little  better  there  than  anywhere  else. 
Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  about  the  different  varieties  of  blue- 
grass,  I  make  the  statement  that  blue  grass  is  blue  grass  all  the  world 
over.  It  may  differ  a  little  when  grown  on  different  soils,  but  it  is  really 
the  same  everywhere.  Most  people  in  this  country  pasture  their  blue- 
grass  until  it  is  no  account.  A  good  many  farmers  all  over  the  country 
have  not  sense  enough  to  make  good  farms.  They  just  raise  com  and 
hogs — corn  and  hogs,  and  don't  know  about  anything  else.  I  have  got 
neighbors  that  are  just  doing  this  all  the  time.  But  that  is  not  farming. 
You  can't  make  money  at  it,  and  there's  no  pleasure  in  it.  A  man  wants 
to  have  something  about  his  farm  that  he  can  take  an  interest  in  all  the 
time;  and  if  he  goes  in  for  stock  raising,  he  must  not  expect  to  make 
money  at  it. unless  he  keeps  it  in  good  condition.  You  can't  make  money 
out  of  half-starved  stock.  Every  farmer  ought  to  give  as  much  attention 
to  his  blue-grass  pastures  as  to  his  cornfields. 

Mr,  Cox,     What  is  your  objection  to  orchard  grass  ? 

Mr,  Thrasher,  That  it  will  not  sod  the  ground.  I  am  satisfied  that 
blue-grass  will  fill  its  place  very  much  better. 

Mr,  Robe.     I  contend  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  English  blue-grass. 
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Mr.  Cox»  I  have  no  experience  in  regard  to  orchard  grass,  but  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  it  in  Putnam  and  Orange  counties,  I  should  say  that 
it  fills  a  time  when  blue  grass  is  all  dried  up. 

77u  President,  My  experience  with  orchard  grass  has  been  that  when 
sown  thin — two  bushels  to  the  acre — it  yields  an  elegant  crop,  proves  a 
rich  grass,  and  is  very  useful  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  especially  in 
regions  not  as  well  adapted  to  blue-grass. 

THE  RESULTS  OP   FIFTY   YEARS'    EXPERIENCE. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilhoit,  of  Middletown,  was  next  called  upon  to  read  a 
paper  in  answer  to  the  question,  <*  Has  there  been*  any  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  short-horns  in  the  last  fifty  years  ?  "     He  said : 

I  shall  take  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question.  There  has  been  im- 
provement in  both  quality  and  style.  I  do  not  contend  that  our  short- 
horns are  larger  at  maturity  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  but  that 
they  will  mature  at  an  earlier  age,  have  finer  bone,  finer  style,  and  more 
quality  than  they  possessed  at  that  day.  In  proof  of  this  position,  I 
compare  the  short-horns  of  that  day  with  the  short-horns  of  our  day. 
Take  the  "  white  heifer  that  traveled"  seventy  years  ago,  and  compare 
her  with  the  short-horns  of  to-day.  Mr.  Bailey  said  that  "  Mr.  Robert 
Colling  has  a  white  heifer,  four  years  old,  a  perfect  counterpart  of  his 
d^oqAi  i9i{  J9A0  P9J9A03  Xp)9|dmoo  'miq  9t\\\  'Supq  'xo  (S^iJisq^  i9q)oiq 
carcass  with  fat ;  she  is  estimated  to  weigh  130  stones  (14  pounds),  or 
1,820  pounds.  Mr.  Robert  Colling  also  sold  at  Darlington  market,  April 
18,  1808,  a  two-year-old  steer,  supposed  to  weigh  63  stones  (14  pounds), 
or  882  pounds."  The  "white  heifer"  weighed,  at  six  years  old,  2,448 
pounds.  Now  our  short-horns  at  two  years  old  will  outweigh  the 
*' white  heifer"  at  four  years  old,  showing  clearly  that  there  is  an  earlier 
and  more  rapid  development  in  the  short-horns  of  our  day  than  in  the 
short-horns  of  that  day.  I  had  in  my  herd  last  year  a  heifer  two  years 
old  past  that  weighed  1,820  pounds.  Take  the  cattle  imported  in  181 7  ; 
they  were  as  good  as  could  be  bought  in  those  days,  and  yet  a  compari- 
son will  show  that  the  short-horns  of  the  present  are  superior.  Our  cat- 
tle are  finer  boned,  better  backs,  fuller  in  the  crops,  having  more  quality 
than  the  cattle  of  that  importation.  Take  the  bull  **  Earl  of  Seaham," 
1,499  (10,181)  imported  by  Stevens  &  Sherwood,  and  purchased  by  Rev. 
J.  A.  Ganof,  of  Kentucky,  who,  in  his  catalogue,  says  of  him  that  he  was 
the  best  bull  he  had  ever  seen.  Of  this  bull  the  Indiana  Farmer  of  that 
date  says:  "A  fine  animal,  in  fine  flesh,  weighing  1,540  pounds  at 
three  years  of  age."  Now,  short-horned  bulls  of  the  present  day  may 
easily  be  made  to  weigh  2,000  pounds  and  upward  at  three  years  old. 
Thus  it  clearly  appears  that  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  short- 
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horns  in  the  last  fifty   years,  the  short-horns  of  our  day  being  superior 
in  style  and  quality,  and  earlier  matured. 

Mr,  Thmsher,  If  it  comes  to  me  to  start  the  ball  again,  I  would  say 
the  essay  is  rich  in  the  main,  although  in  some  parts  it  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  mislead  those  who  have  not  been  careful  observers.  The 
writer  of  the  paper  takes  the  position  that  there  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement during  the  past  fifty  years.  That  is  true  in  one  sense,  and  in 
some  other  things,  perhaps  not.  As  to  early  maturity,  a  large  amount  of 
flesh  and  smaller  bone,  that  may  be  all  true ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  the  cattle  weigh  more  at  a  given  age.  The  conditions  under 
which  cattle  were  sent  to  the  herd  yard  then  and  now  may  have  made  a 
great  difference.  Fashions  have  changed  in  regard  to  this  thing  of  pre- 
paring stock  for  the  market.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  you  could  not  get 
your  hogs  too  big  for  people.  Now  you  can't  sell  that  kind  of  hogs  for 
a  good  price.  It  is  just  this  way :  When  we  go  to  fatting  for  ourselves, 
we  select  small-boned,  fleshy  pigs  for  our  own  eating.  Other  people 
have  got  just  the  same  sense  that  we  have.  They  want  the  same  kind. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  in  regard  to  short-horns.  That  kind  are  in  the 
greatest  demand,  and  will  bring  the  highest  price  that  will  furnish  the 
most  meat,  and  the  kind  of  joints  that  will  sell  at  the  most  profit.  I 
think  that  within  recent  years  cattle  have  been  so  fed  and  raised  by  care- 
ful breeders  as  to  get  them  smaller-boned  and  with  more  flesh  on  them. 
That  is  the  kind  that  are  most  in  demand  by  those  who  buy  and  those 
who  eat ;  and  the  sooner  we  learn  that  the  better  we  shall  be  off,  In 
some  respects  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  breed;  but  I  re- 
member the  animals  that  were  imported  to  this  country  in  1817,  and  for 
size  and  quality  combined,  I  do  not  see  any  such  animals  now.  It  is  true 
they  did  not  mature  as  early,  but  if  they  had  the  same  feed  and  treatment 
that  we  give  our  cattle  now,  I  think  they  would  have  matured  quite  as 
early ;  or,  at  all  events,  much  earlier  than  they  did.  Always  remember 
that  the  smaller  the  bone,  the  better  is  the  animal  you  have  got. 

Mr,  A,  Marialt,  As  to  raising  steers,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience. I  have  had  them  weigh  from  1,500  to  1,600  pounds  at  three 
years  old,  and  those  that  were  thtee  years  old  in  the  spring  had  an 
average  weight  in  June  of  2,018  pounds.  Of  course  they  had  been 
tolerably  well  cared  for  to  bring  them  up  to  such  an  average.  I  think 
they  are  fully  as  large  as  they  would  have  been  at  fifty  years,  and  I  be- 
lieve, with  Mr.  Wilhoit,  that  short-horns  properly  cared  for  should  be 
matured  at  three  years  old.  When  an  average  of  2,000  pounds  is 
reached  I  think  that  is  as  big  as  they  can  ever  be  made. 

Mr,  Robe,  As  to  grades,  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  whether  the  high 
grades  are  as  good  as  the  thoroughbreds.     A  gentleman  who  is  a  large 
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cattle  shipper  contends  that  the  grade  short-horn  makes  a  better  steer 
than  the  fulUblooded  short-horn. 

Mr,  Thatcher,     It  does  not,  I  think. 

Mr,  Meredith,  As  an  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  short-horn 
breed  for  the  production  of  good  beef,  referred  to  the  popularity  of  the 
breed  in  Engiand,  stating  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  cattle  around 
London  were  either  short-horns,  or  of  short-horn  blood. 

After  some  further  desultory  conversation,  the  association  adjourned 
until  Wednesday  morning. 

SECOND  DAY'S  SESSION— WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  convention  on  Wednesday  morning  Mr. 
Thrasher  stated  that  the  President,  Judge  Cravens,  had  been  called  home 
to  attend  to  pressing  legal  business,  and  he  therefore  moved  that  Hon. 
Robert  Mitchell,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  be  invited 
to  occupy  the  chair  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.  The  motion 
"was  adopted. 

''BUYING    AND    SELLING." 

PAPER  BY  REV.  E.  S.  FRAZEE. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Frazee,  of  Orange,  was  then  called  upon  to  introduce  the 
first  subject  for  discussion,  and  read  the  following  paper  on  <*the  moral 
•obligation  of  one  breeder  to  another  in  buying  and  selling  short-horns." 
He  said: 

Man  has  been  endowed  with  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  and 
physical  nature.  Any  one  of  these  can  be  vastly  improved  by  proper 
culture  or  ruined  by  neglect.  In  this  country,  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  no  need  of  an  exhortation  to  greater  mental  discipline.  Our  free 
schools  and  multitude  of  colleges  and  universities  bear  honorable  testi- 
mony that,  as  a  people,  we  appreciate  the  value  of  properly  training  the 
mind,  and  our  strong  men  and  fair  women  are  sufficient  evidence  that  we 
do  not  neglect  the  body.     But  what  of  our  morality  ? 

It  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  accepted  that  in  the  same  ratio 
that  men  become  conscientious  and  sincerely  truthful  they  become  noble 
and  God-like ;  increasing  day  by  day  their  self-respect  and  the  respect  of 
their  fellow-men. 

"  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches."  How  can  it 
be  obtained  ?  Only  by  a  life  of  uprightness.  Though  priceless  in  value, 
how  easily  forfeited.  One,  or  two,  or  perchance  many  years  of  fair  deal- 
ings can  never  obliterate  one  dark  stain  left  on  a  man's  character  by 
defrauding  another.  A  man  who  has  once  practiced  a  base  deception 
can  never  fully  recover  the  confidence  he  has  lost.  We  see  the  old  story 
of  crying  "Wolf,  wolf!  "  re-enacted  every  day. 
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Laying  aside  all  considerations  of  the  demands  of  an  ansoiled  con- 
science, the  world  declares  honesty  to  be  the  best  policy.  It  alwa3rs  pays 
and  pays  well,  while  fraud,  though  it  may  prosper  for  a  time,  ultimately 
fails.  As  a  sure  means  of  success,  a  man  who  is  naturally  base  will,  if 
wise,  for  prudential  reasons,  adopt  an  honest  course  in  his  business 
affairs ;  for,  let  a  man  once  firmly  establish  the  fact  that  he  is  truthful  in 
his  representations  of  what  he  has  to  sell  and  prompt  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions, and  that  man's  business  will  steadily  increase. 

'  But,  independent  of  these  selfish  motives,  which  are  unworthy,  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  implanted  in  every  man  demands  that  he  should 
be  strictly  honest,  cheerfully  honest,  not  grudgingly  so,  as  if  he  would 
rather  be  otherwise,  thus  making  his  actions  counteract  the  effect  of  his 
words. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  subject  before  us,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  a  breeder  whose  sense  of  justice  is  even  dwarfed  or  impaired 
will  make  only  truthful  representations  of  his  stock  as  the  surest  means 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  good  trade. 

This  is  a  legitimate  business,  and  should  be  followed  in  a  legitimate 
and  honorable  way.  Our  better  natures  demand  it ;  the  world  demands 
it;  and  we  demand  it  of  each  other.  We  withdraw  our  patronage  from 
the  druggist  who  adulterates  his  medicines,  the  grocer  who  gives  us  false 
weights,  and  the  dry  goods  merchant  who  imposes  on  us  damaged  goods. 
And  should  we  fall  short  of  the  standard  by  which  we  ourselves  measure 
others  ?  Have  we  any  right  to  demand  of  others  more  than  we  are  will- 
ing to  give  ? 

Suppose  a  man  unacquainted  with  the  merits  and  demerits  of  various 
families  of  cattle — one  who  has  a  taste  for  fine  stock,  but  not  having 
paid  special  attention  to  this  particular  branch,  therefore  labors  under  a 
disadvantage  in  making  purchases — should  go  to  one  whom  he  knows  to 
be  a  large  dealer  to  buy.  Here  is  a  fine  chance  to  make  good  sales,  and 
in  his  anxiety  to  not  lose  the  opportunity  he  is  led  to  exaggerate  the 
good  points  of  his  saleable  cattle  and  conceal  their  defects ;  that  is,  calls 
attention  to  the  one  and  ignores  the  other.  The  purchaser,  perhaps, 
wants  an  animal  of  a  good  pedigree,  free  from  the  objections  urged  by 
breeders. 

Yes,  the  seller  has  it ;  just  the  thing ;  first-class  in  every  respect ;  gilt- 
edged,  has  more  of  the  imported  Airdrie's  blood  in  her  veins  than  any 
cow  living,  while  here  is  another  in  a  direct  descent  from  the  loth  Duke 
of  Thorndale ;  here  another  with  two  direct  crosses  of  Mr.  Warfield's 
old  Muscatoon,  runs  directly  back  to  imported  stock  on  both  sides;  and 
here  another,  a  pure  breed,  Young  Mary. 
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The  man  makes  his  selection  from  these  remarkable  (?)  animals,  and 
goes  home  elated.  A  friend  looks  over  the  pedigree,  and  assures  him 
that  it  is  a  good,  plain  one,  but  no  more. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  purchaser  wants  a  good  individual  ani- 
mal— one  that  will  do  to  show  at  the  fairs — but  is  not  particular  about 
the  pedigree  so  that  it  will  go  in  the  herd-book. 

The  seller  tells  him  that  he  has  the  very  cow  that  he  wants ;  that  he 
might  hunt  all  over  the  State  and  not  get  so  well  suited,  either  in  an  ani- 
mal or  in  price,  and  forthwith  shows  him  the  cow  in  question.  <<Ah," 
he  says,  **just  look  at  the  points;  notice  that  mild  and  quiet  eye,  that 
delicate  muzzle,  that  smooth  and  beautifully-finished  shoulder,  that  well- 
sprung  rib,  the  length  and  depth  of  the  quarter,  the  great  distance  back 
from  the  point  of  the  hip,  and  that  top  and  bottom  line,  and  observe, 
too,  how  fine  a  bone.  Why,  you  could  span  her  ankle  with  your  hand. 
Who  ever  saw  such  a  weight  of  carcass  for  so  small  a  frame?  Notice, 
also,  how  evenly  the  flesh  is  laid  on  ;  feel  how  soft  and  mellow  the  hide — 
like  a  mole  skin  !  Isn't  she  a  beauty?  She  always  reminds  me  of  Lady 
Fragrant.  And  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  when  you  have  found  perfection 
there  is  no  need  of  searching  further.  In  regard  to  the  price;  oh,  you 
know  cattle  have  depreciated  wonderfully,  wonderfully  in  their  value. 
That  cow,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself,  is  a  bargain  at  any  price ;  but 
as  it  is  you,  you  can  have  her  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  She 
will  soon  pay  that  back  in  premiums."  The  man  takes  her  and  attends 
the  fairs.  He  feels  confident  that  he  will  lead  the  sweepstakes  ring,  and 
is  astonished  and  mortified  when  he  fails  to  secure  one  ribbon,  the 
premium  animal  being,  in  his  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  far 
inferior  to  his.  The  seller  is  present,  and  assures  him  that  the  injustice 
is  altogether  owing  to  the  incompetency  of  the  judges.  He  goes  to  the 
next  fair  and  meets  with  the  same  result.  After  these  two  trials  he  re- 
turns home  discouraged  and  disgusted,  and  quits  the  business. 

You  say  this  is  an  extreme  case.  Granted.  But  we  should  guard 
against  laying  ourselves  liable  to  such  criticisms. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  dealers  to  increase  the  demand  for  fine 
cattle,  and  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  encouraging  as  many  as 
possible  to  invest,  while  a  few  deceptions  in  pedigrees  and  values  and 
exorbitant  prices  will  cause  many  beginners  to  sell  what  they  have  at  a 
sacrifice,  and  forever  after  remain  out  of  the  ranks. 

How  far  may  a  man  praise  his  stock  or  conceal  their  defects,  in  ord^r 
to  secure  a  good  sale?    Only  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  simple  truth. 

We  have  all,  perhaps,  enjoyed  Mark  Twain's  description  of  his  horse 
purchase.     While  **  roughing  it"  he  attended  a  public  sale.     He  wanted 

25 — Agr.  Rep. 
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a  horse;  one  was  put  up  that  appeared  indifferent,  but  he  wasn't  a  good 
judge.  The  bystanders,  in  an  insinuating  way,  assured  him  that  '*  that 
is  no  American  horse;  it's  a  regular  Mexican  plug."  Not  knowing  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  but,  from  the  tone,  supposing  it  was  the  highest 
possible  recommendation,  he  purchased  the  animal  for  a  good  sum  in 
cash.  He  proudly  bestrode  the  steed,  but  was  immediately  dismounted 
ingloriously.  Gathering  himself  up,  wiping  the  dust  from  his  face,  and 
groaning  with  many  bruises,  he  was  regaled  with  the  tantalizing  jeers  of 
these  self-same  bystanders,  who  informed  him  *'  that  any  idiot,  any 
Injun  would  have  known  that  that  horse  would  buck,  for  it  was  nothing 
but  a  Mexican  plug  I " 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the  seller.  What  of  the  buyer? 
It  is  the  universal  test  of  a  good  rule  that  it  should  **work  both  ways." 
No  man  should  ask  something  for  nothing.  Cattle  raising  is  a  legitimate 
business;  the  men  engaged  in  it  should  receive  due  compensation  for 
their  outlay  of  money  and  time,  and  hence  have  a  right  to  demand  a  fair 
price  for  their  stock.  He  who  is  unwilling  to  give  this  had  better  stick 
to  scrubs. 

The  buyer  owes  more  than  the  simple  purchase  money  to  the  seller. 
He  should  not  allow  the  stock  to  deteriorate  on  his  hands,  thereby  caas> 
ing  a  depreciation  in  their  value,  and  then  censure  the  original  owner  by 
claiming  that  he  has  been  deceived.  For  instance,  should  he  buy  a  young 
bull  for  breeding  purposes,  and  keep  him  tied  up  by  the  head  in  a  narrow 
stall,  and  fail  to  give  him  proper  exercise  or  change  of  food,  and  by 
these  means  cause  the  animal  to  disappoint  his  expectations,  the  seller  is 
not  to  blame ;  it  is  his  own  fault  in  not  caring  for  him  properly.  Or 
suppose  he  put  him  in  a  lot  which  is  inclosed  by  a  poor  fence,  and  he 
soon  becomes  troublesome ;  he  has  no  right  to^accuse  the  seller  of  impos- 
ing a  breachy  animal  on  him.  Or  should  he  load  him  with  fat  in  order 
to  make  him  show  well  at  the  fairs,  and  he  becomes  impotent  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  this,  too,  is  his  fault,  not  the  seller's ;  but  should  he  be- 
come injured  for  a  time  by  being  shipped  on  the  cars,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  two  parties  should  divide  the  loss. 
Should  a  cow  be  so  loaded  with  fat  that  she  fails  to  breed,  the  purchaser 
alone  is  to  blame. 

To  conclude,  fair  representations,  reasonable  prices,  prompt  and  cheer- 
ful payment,  proper  treatment  of  stock  after  purchase — the  outgrowths 
of  the  principle  of  truth  implanted  in  our  nobler  nature — these,  and 
these  only,  shculd  be  asked  and  given. 

Mr,  Tkras/ur.  I  have  something  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  the  men 
that  I  wanted  should  hear  what  I  say  are  not  present.  I  am  sorry  they 
are  not. 
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The  Chairman,     Perhaps  they  did  n<^  want  to  hear  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr,  Thrasher,  I  don't  think  thev  did.  I  think  that  the  short-horn 
men  are  as  honest,  as  a  rule,  as  those  engaged  in  any  business  that  I  know 
of,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  some  scalawags.  Some  who  have  been 
attending  this  convention  are  of  that  sort ;  but  I  don't  see  them  here 
this  morning.  I  believe  in  talking  very  plain.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
the  theory  of  the  paper  is  correct.  If  we  wish  to  maintain  our  repu- 
tation as  stock  men  we  must  adhere  to  correct  principles.  In  all  our 
trades  and  dealings  with  men,  let  us  g^ve  them  a  fair  representation  as  to 
what  we  have  to  dispose  of.  Unless  we  do  this,  we  shall  soon  become  as 
mean  and  artful  as  the  horse  men  [laughter] ;  and  if  you  talk  with  the  best 
men  all  over  this  country,  you  will  find  that  the  horse  men  are  pretty  low 
•down  in  morals.  I  don't  want  the  cattle  men  to  get  that  low  down. 
They  have  a  better  reputation  than  the  horse  men  have,  and  I  want  them 
to  keep  above  and  to  get  a  little  higher  if  they  can.  But  I  know  some 
of  them  who  will  stretch  the  truth  and  lie  and  deceive  a  man  in  trying  to 
sell  an  animal.  This  is  a  pretty  heavy  charge,  I  know ;  but  if  they  don't 
want  to  have  the  charge  made  they  had  better  quit  such  practices,  and 
act  honestly  and  honorably,  like  men  ought  to  do.  For  myself,  I  don't 
ask  any  favors.  If  a  man  cheats  or  humbugs  me  he  is  welcome  to  all  he 
can  get  out  of  me.  [Laughter.]  But  there  are  a  younger  class  of  men — 
good,  honest,  honorable  young  men — that  are  being  humbugged  every 
day  by  cattle  men.  It's  a  very  mean  thing — a  terribly  mean  thing — to 
take  advantage  of  young  beginners  by  selling  them  cattle  as  short-horns 
that  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be.  If  they  take  advantage  of 
us  older  breeders,  that  is  all  right ;  but  when  a  young  herder  is  cheated 
he  gets  discouraged,  and  does  not  feel  like  making  any  more  trials.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  this  thing  is  done  all  the  time ;  and  some  of  you  here  have 
in  your  mind  the  parties  to  whom  I  have  reference.  You  have  all  heard 
and  seen  it  done — men  making  professions  about  their  stock  that  they 
knew  were  not  correct ;  and  I  say  that  we  had  better  let  the  short-horn 
business  alone  altogether  if  we  can't  carry  it  on  without  becoming  as  de- 
moralized as  the  horse  men.  I  hope  that  one  of  the  results  of  this  con- 
vention will  be  to  educate  our  young  breeders  to  be  honorable  and  truth- 
ful in  their  business.  No  man  who  desires  to  have  a  reputation  as  an 
honorable  gentleman  can  afford  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  a 
purchaser.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  taking  advantage  of  a  man 
who  knows  nothing  about  the  article  he  wants  to  buy. 

Mr,  Albert  Marlatt,  I  know  of  a  number  of  breeders  who  have  sold 
short-horns  that  they  must  have  known  were  not  of  any  account  for 
breeding.  On  one  occasion  I  knew  of  a  heifer  purchased  which  was 
represented  to  be  three  months  in  calf,  and  paid  $300  for  her.     It  was 
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taken  for  granted,  upon  the  mati's  representations,  that  she  was  worth 
the  trade.  I  saw  her  three  years  after,  and  she  had  never  had  a  calf.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  man  was  perfectly  well  assured  when  he  sold  her  that 
she  would  never  breed. 

THE  COMPARATIVE   VALUE   OF  THE   BREED. 

Hon.  L.  McDaniel,  of  Rushville,  next  read  a  paper  on  the  value  of 
short*horns  to  the  common  farmer,  as  compared  with  other  breeds.  He 
said: 

I  have  been  assigned  the  duty  of  writing  an  essay  on  short-horns  and 
their  profits  compared  with  other  breeds  or  strains  of  cattle.  As  I  have 
never  handled  anything  but  a  few  short-horns  and  grades  and  some  of 
the  meanest  scrubs  in  the  land,  my  experience  will  be  worth  nothing 
only  in  testing  high  grade  with  natives.  This  I  have  done  to  my  entire 
satisfaction,  and  find  the  profits  to  be  in  favor  of  the  short-horns  from 
$15  to  $20  per  head,  with  the  same  age  and  keep.  I  will  show  you  what 
we  can  do  in  Rush  county  at  the  low  rate  of  $15  per  head.  We  will 
allow  twenty  farmers  to  the  school  district  to  raise  one  calf  apiece,  ten 
school  districts  to  the  township,  ten  townships  to  the  county ;  you  will 
find  it  will  make  the  snug  little  sum  of  $30,000  in  Rush  county.  Can 
this  be  done  with  any  other  breed?  Let  the  Jersey  men  answer.  Lei 
the  Aldemey  men  answer.  Oh,  well,  our  Jersey  men  will  say  they  can 
beat  us  m  milk.  I  will  not  try  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  these  noble 
little  milkers.  I  do  not  know  how  much  milk  they  will  give  per  day, 
or  how  much  butter  they  will  make ;  let  the  Jersey  men  answer.  We 
would  like  to  remove  this  false  opinion  of  dairymen  that  short-horns  are 
not  and  can  not  be  made  milkers  for  the  dairy.  We  will  give  the  re- 
corded yields  of  individuals  of  this  noble  breed,  as  found  in  the  several 
volumes  of  the  American  Herd  Book.  I  will  refer  you  to  a  statement 
published  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Journal  in  1876,  page  217,  volume 
7,  number  5.  A  full  test  of  twenty  shoit-horns:  Ruby,  George  Vail's 
first  prize  milch  cow,  on  grass  only,  in  eighty  days  gave  4,009^  pounds 
milk,  and  made  2^  pounds  of  butter  a  day.  This  was  the  report  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Society  in  1850.  And  a  large  number  of  the 
others  twenty  gave  from  28  to  34  quarts  per  day.  If  any  Jersey  man  in 
the  State  can  show  a  better  record  than  this,  let  him  come  forward.  I 
know  there  is  a  difference  in  families  of  short-horns.  Why  not  pay  a  Urge 
price  for  milking  qualities  instead  of  fancy  pedigrees? 

I  have  bought  some  poor  and  some  good  milkers.  The  best  family  of 
short-horn  milkers  I  ever  saw  were  of  the  Kitty  Paine  family,  owned  by 
W.  W.  Thrasher  and  E.  S.  Frazee.  They  were  large,  good  feeders,  reg- 
ular breeders,  and  good  cattle  for  the  show  ring.  Their  calves  took 
premiums  and  mothers  first  premiums  for  brood  cows.     Their  pedigrees 
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are  not  so  fancy  as  some ;  there  may  be  some  seventeen  in  them ;  if  so, 
the  more  the  better.  We  don't  want  the  little  breeds;  their  calves  are 
of  ho  account  on  the  farm.  Neither  do  we  want  the  large  ones  without 
the  milking  qualities. 

To  produce  cattle  of  the  kind  required,  and  blend  in  harmony  the 
characters  required  by  our  customers  will  tax  the  attention  and  skill  of 
our  professional  breeder.  Then  why  run  off  after  false  gods^  long  pedi- 
grees, and  little  red  cattle  ?  As  well  take  the  little  Devons  at  once ; 
they  are  the  purest  strain  of  cattle  in  the  world.  The  Hereford  stands 
next,  in  my  estimation,  to  the  short-horn,  for  the  average  farmer ;  yet 
we  do  not  like  that  sameness  in  the  bald  face  and  general  low  carriage. 
Put  them,  of  the  same  age  and  weight,  in  the  show  ring  for  sweepstakes 
and  the  short -horn  will  beat. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  given  a  fair  contrast  between  short-horns 
and  others,  and  am  fully  persuaded  that  short-horns  will  head  the  list 
with  farmers  for  all  time  to  come.  Let  us  look  more  to  the  milking 
qualities  hereafter.  Make  an  effort  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  more 
men.  Sell  lower;  we  can  afford  to  raise  heifers  for  $ioo,  and  bulls  for 
$50,  at  six  months  old,  rather  than  make  steers  of  them ;  or  place  our 
surplus  males  in  the  hands  of  good  farmers  on  the  shares.  The  trouble 
is,  our  farmers  can  get  from  $10  to  $15  more  for  high  grades  than  for 
natives ;  hence  they  are  all  sold  to  the  butchers. 

I  would  like  for  some  of  our  best  short-horn  men  to  offer  a  test  on 
profits  with  two  short-horn  cows  against  two  Jersey  cows,  counting 
calves,  butter,  work  and  feed. 

Mr,  Albert  Marlait  related  his  experience.  He  said:  I  had  a  lot  of 
cattle  three  years  old  the  coming  fall.  I  fed  them  during  the  winter 
tolerably  fair  feed — about  half  feed.  They  were  weaned  the  last  day  of 
April  on  grass,  and  weighed  them  out  there.  The  middle  of  June  I  was 
made  an  offer  on  the  basis  of  a  gain  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
pounds  per  head,  all  the  lot  through.  One  had  gained  two  hundred  and 
six  pounds,  another  two  hundred  and  four  pounds,  during  the  month 
and  a  half.  The  way  I  had  fed  them  was  by  turning  them  out  on  fall 
corn.  I  sold  them  at  nine  cents  a  pound,  provided  that  they  weighed 
two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds,  and  offered  to  knock  off  a  cent  a 
pound  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  they  were  short  of  that  weight. 
One  year  I  thought  my  own  pastures  were  not  sufHcient,  so  I  rented 
pasture  for  feed,  but  my  cattle  did  not  gain  a  pound  in  two  months. 
That  was  so  much  money  out  of  my  pocket.  That  year  I  sold  at  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  a  head;  they  weighed  an  average  of 
two  thousand  and  eighteen  pounds,  and  when  they  were  two  years  old 
they  had  cost  me  one  hundred  and  eight  dollars  for  feed.     My  experi- 
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ence  is  that  a  short-horn  breeder  can  not  pay  too  much  for  good  steers, 
of  course  within  reasonable  limits. 

Mr,  James  Marlatt,  What  I  have  to  say  as  to  the  value  of  short-horns 
as  a  breed  is  confined  to  our  country  in  the  West,  and  is  not  applicable 
to  the  poor  lands  of  the  eastern  and  northern  States.  I  believe  men 
should  buy  short-horns  of  high  grade.  I  have  had  experience  with  pure 
breed  short-horns  and  high  grade  cattle  mixed  together  as  long  as  any 
man  in  Indiana.  I  have  not  had  much  experience  in  handling  scrubs, 
for  I  never  had  any  taste  for  that  kind,  but  have  been  handling  short- 
horns right  along,  and  have  seen  something  of  almost  every  family  of 
cattle  in  the  United  States.  For  the  western  States  there  are  but  two 
breeds  that  can  be  made  profitable — the  short-horns  and  the  Herefords. 
My  advice  is,  breed  good  cattle,  and  I  wank  no  better  kind  than  short- 
horns; my  preference  is  decidedly  in  their  favor,  as  compared  with 
Herefords.  I  think  the  cross  between  Devons  and  short-horns  has  done 
well,  and  this  family  have  gained  a  considerable  local  reputation  wher- 
ever they  have  been  introduced  or  taken  care  of.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  I  am  saving  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  by  breeding 
nothing  but  the  best  cattle.  I  have  tested  various  kinds  of  feed.  On 
grass  alone  I  have  had  cattle  make  as  high  as  five  and  a  quarter  pounds 
a  day.  For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  I  have  turned  my  attention 
more  to  fattening  three-year-olds,  and  have  had  some  heavy  stock.  I 
have  done  this  because  I  believed  there  was  a  little  more  money  in  cattle 
than  there  was  in  anything  else.  I  have  averaged  one  hundred  dollars  a 
head  on  my  own  raising. 

Mr,  Wilhoit,  My  belief  is  that  our  land  has  become  too  valuable  for 
us  to  think  of  raising  anything  else  than  first-class  cattle.  We  can't 
afford  to  raise  poor  cattle.  The  question  is,  What  kind  ?  and  I  believe 
the  short-horns  are  the  best  for  beef  and  milk  combined. 

SHORT-HORNS  AS  BEEF. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Thrasher  presented  the  next  paper,  which  was  as  follows : 

The  handling  qualities  of  a  short-horn,  and  its  effect  upon  the  eating 
of  the  beef,  is  the  subject  of  this  paper.  It  is  a  question  perhaps  less 
understood,  even  by  the  breeder  himself,  than  any  pertaining  to  the 
short-horn  as  a  breed.  Indeed,  it  takes  the  expert  butcher  to  fuJly  com- 
prehend the  question ;  the  masses  of  the  people  know  nothing  about  it. 
In  giving  my  views  on  the  subject,  I  expect  that  what  we  say  will  be 
sanctioned  by  any  and  all  expert  butchers.  I  should  be  glad  if  some  of 
them  were  present.  What  do  wc  mean  by  a  good  handler?  We  mean 
one  soft  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  that  you  can  roll  up  a  handful  by  taking 
hold  on  the  animal's  side.     What  is  meant  by  hard  handler  ?     We  an- 
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swer,  one  that  feels  as  hard  as  a  board  when  you  touch  it,  or  right  the 
reverse  of  the  other.  Now  as  to  the  effect  on  the  eating  qualities.  The 
soft  and  mellow  handler  will  produce  tender,  sweet,  juicy  meat  of  first- 
class  flavor,  with  lean  and  fat  marbled  through  it,  while  the  other  will 
be  tough,  unsavory,  and,  when  a  steak  is  cooked  of  it,  it  will  be  tough 
and  turn  up  at  the  edges  like  an  old  saddle*skirt,  and  is  about 
as  unsavory  and  hard  to  masticate  as  the  old  saddle-skirt  would  be.  A 
good  handler  is  always  a  good  seller ;  indeed,  a  first-class  expert  butcher 
will  buy  no  other ;  it  would  ruin  his  trade  and  reputation.  Now  I  know 
this  will  not  be  denied  by  the  butcher.  We  have  all  observed  the  differ- 
ence in  eating  beef ;  that  some  is  tender  and  nice,  while  some  is  as  already 
described,  but  do  not  know  why  it  is  so.  There  are  other  reasons  why  a 
good  handler  is  more  valuable.  They  are  always  good  feeders  and  good 
milkers,  and  make  better  butter.  We  then  can  see  the  importance  of 
this  question.  I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  this  valuable  quality  pre- 
dominates in  the  short-horn  more  than  any  race  or  breed  of  cattle  known 
to  me,  therefore  we  praise  them  so  highly.  Hard  handlers  should  never 
be  kept  as  breeders.  In  the  show  ring  they  ought  to  receive  no  premium ; 
they  should  be  discarded,  for  they  are  worthless  as  breeders,  and  by  giv- 
ing them  no  premium  it  might  learn  the  owner  something  to  his  profit. 

Mr.  Thrasher,  after  reading  his  paper,  made  some  additional  remarks. 
He  said :  I  want  to  say  something  more  about  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  shipping  as  many  cattle  to  New  York  as 
any  man  in  the  State ;  and  we  have  frequently  talked  of  this  subject  of 
the  handling  qualities  of  stock.  He  says  it  was  a  long  time  before 
he  learned  the  secret.  The  way  he  learned  it  was  thus :  He  noticed 
that  every  experienced  butcher  who  came  into  his  herd  of  steers  would 
always  aim  to  get  his  hand  on  them  ;  and  as  he  did  so  he  would  make  a 
chalk  mark  on  the  steers.  My  neighbor  could  not  tell  what  the  chalk 
mark  meant.  Perhaps  the  butcher  would  pick  out  ten  or  fifteen  head ; 
perhaps  not  one.  Then  he  would  go  off  to  some  other  place.  The  fact 
is,  you  can  not  sell  beasts  that  will  not  handle  well  to  a  number  one 
butcher.  His  customers  would  all  forsake  him.  The  best  butchers  can 
sell  beefsteak  for  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  when  others  have  to  sell  it  for 
ten  or  fifteen  cents.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  they  have  fancy  buyers — 
men  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  good  article.  Butchers  who  understand 
their  business  v/ill  not  buy  cattle  that  do  not  handle  well ;  and  breeders 
ought  to  learn  the  lesson  never  to  keep  a  hard-handling  bull  or  cow.  By 
my  own  experience,  and  by  talking  with  fancy  butchers,  I  have  found 
out  how  to  tell  whether  or  not  cattle  will  make  good,  tender  meat ;  and 
I  don't  claim  anything  smart  about  it.  I  used  to  be  a  good  deal  puzzled 
why  butchers  should  select  certain  animals  and  neglect  all  the  rest  of  a 
herd,  when  it  seemed  to  me  they  were  alike,  until  I  had  my  attention 
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called  to  this  matter  of  the  handling  qualities  of  beef.     When  I  attended 
the  National  Cattle  Show,  in  1855,  I  saw  seventeen  heifers  led  into  the 
ring.     I  thought  they  were  all  just  as  good  as  they  could  be,  but  I  did 
not  know  so  much  about  cattle  then  as  I  do  now ;  and  I  don't  know  but 
that  I  shall   learn  a  good   deal   more  yet.     There  was  a  butcher   from 
Albany,  New  York,   who  was  there  as  one  of  the  judges,  and  as  he 
walked  along  the  line,  he  went  right  by  the  red  heifer  belonging  to  T. 
Duncan,  of  Kentucky,  that  had   seemed  to  me  to  be  the  perfection  of 
symmetry  and  form,  and  gave  the  honors  to  a  white  heifer.    I  afterwards 
called  his  attention  to  the  red  heifer.     He  put  his  hand  on  it,  and  at 
once  said,  "That  is  no  account."     I  said,  **  I  would  like  for  you  to  ex- 
plain it  to  me."     It  was  then  that  I  got  my  first  idea  about  the  handling 
qualities  of  cattle.     That  red  heifer  was  as   hard  as  a  book,  while  the 
white  one  felt  just  as  soft  as  a  pillow  all  around.     When  he  pointed  that 
out  to  me,  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant.    lie  said,**  That  white 
heifer  will  die  right.     When  I  hang  that  meat  up  in  my  stall,  I  can  sell 
it  for  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  and  it  will  look  white  and  nice;  the 
other  will  look  like  bull  meat.     I  dare  not  kill  that  red  heifer  ;  it  would 
ruin  my  reputation."     I  went  home,  and  out  of  my  own  herd  found  one 
of  the  same  quality  as  that  white  heifer.    She  felt  soft  and  nice  ;  she  was 
a  three-quarter  breed  short-horn,  and  I  did  not  much  like  to  kill  her  ; 
but  I  wanted  to  test  what  that  butcher  had  said,  and  so  I  thought  I 
would.     I  found  it  just  exactly  as  he  had  told  me.     I  have  since  found 
that  cattle  that  handle  well  will  bring  from  five  to  ten  dollars  a  head 
more  than  hard  handlers ;  and  for  that  reason  hard  handlers  ought  never 
to  be  u^ed  for  breeding.     The  fancy  butchers  are  a  class  of  men  we  want 
to  deai  with,  because  they  are  able  to  pay  high  prices  for  animals  that 
please  them,  while  the  scalawag  butchers  will  pay  scalawag  prices. 

A  Delegate.     Can  you  apply  the  same  rule  to  calves,  as  well  as  cattle  ? 

Mr,  Thrasher,  Yes.  On  a  dark  night  I  could  tell  just  the  same  with 
a  calf,  or  a  twenty-year-old  steer,  whether  it  would  make  good  meat. 

A  Delegate,     And  no  matter  whether  it  was  thin  or  fat  ? 

Mr,  Thrasher,  Yes;  it  makes  no  difference.  It  is  not  the  beauty  of 
exterior  that  guarantees  good  meat ;  handling  is  the  test ;  and  if  any  of 
you  have  a  hard  bull  or  a  hard  cow  that  you  mean  to  take  into  the  show 
ring,  you  had  better  keep  me  off  the  committee,  for  I  shall  dock  him 
every  time.  As  a  general  rule  among  short-horns  the  roans  and  whites 
are  the  best  handlers.  There  are  few  of  the  red  cattle  that  can  be  called 
first-class  handlers ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  roan-and-white  is  the 
original  color  of  the  short-horn  race  ? 

Mr,  Jackson,  Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  roans  and  whites  are  discouraged 
from  the  show  ring  ? 

Mr,  Thrasher,  Because  a  few  of  the  fancy  breeders  have  got  the  idea 
that  the  red  animal  shapes  better  than  the  white  and  looks  better.  For 
a  few  years  in  Kentucky  the  red  was  the  fancy  color;  everybody  mast 
have  the  red.     Of  course,  we  all  had  to  be  in  the  fashion.     But  I  think 
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the  following  of  that  fashion  did  a  great  deal  of  harm.  There  has  never 
been  this  preference  for  red  cattle  in  England.  There  it  will  be  found 
that  white  bulls  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  any  other  kind,  and«  as  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  just  because  of  their  superior  handling  qualities. 

Mr,  Sunman.  The  three  best  cattle  at  the  Chicago  show  were  red,  red 
and  white,  and  white  and  roan. 

Mr.  Wilhcit.  I  am  an  old  butcher,  and  know  something  about  beef. 
I  think  I  can  tell  by  the  looks  of  beef  whether  it  is  good.  I  know  I 
could  when  I  was  in  the  butchering  business.  I  could  always  insure  by 
the  way  an  animal  handled  whether  it  would  cut  well ;  and  I  have  found 
that  the  larger  part  of  short-horns  are  good,  or  at  all  events  pretty  fair 
handlers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  better  an  animal  handles  the 
better  the  beef  is ;  and  I  think  I  can  say  that  a  good  handler  is  sure  to 
fat  well.  When  you  take  hold  of  one  of  these  animals  the  flesh  just 
crumbles  between  your  fingers.  You  can  tell  a  good  handler  by  just  lay- 
ing your  hand  on  the  hide  or  the  flesh. 

Mr,  Thrasher,  My  view  is  that  the  man  who  does  not  know  the  hand- 
ling qualities  of  animals  ought  never  to  be  on  a  committee  to  judge 
stock.  It  often  happens  that  some  scalawag  gets  on  a  committee  who 
does  not  know  anything  about  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr,  Mitchell,  On  behalf  of  the  State  Board  I  should  like  to  say,  as  to 
the  matter  of  judges,  that  the  best  men  almost  always  refuse  to  serve. 
It  is  true  we  sometimes  get  decisions  that  are  not  satisfactory,  but  the 
blame  does  not  rest  with  the  members  of  the  Board.  They  use  every 
effort  to  get  the  best  men  from  their  several  districts  to  act  as  judges.  I 
believe  the  time  is  fast  coming  when  we  must  employ  experts  to  act  as 
judges,  because  good  men  don't  like  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  and  then 
get  censured.  In  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  paper,  I  should  like,  also, 
to  make  a  remark,  and  especially  as  to  this  hard  beef.  Some  two  or 
three  years  ago  the  exportation  of  cattle  from  this  country  became  a 
business ;  and  when  this  matter  began  to  attract  attention  a  paper  called 
the  Scotsman  sent  out  Mr.  McDonald  as  its  representative  to  make  a 
thorough  examination,  and  report  what  facts  he  obtained  for  the  ben- 
efit of  its  readers  and  the  public.  I  followed  him  very  closely  in  all  that 
he  wrote,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  result  of  his  examinations  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  His  chief  objection  to  American  cattle  was  that 
they  had  too  much  exercise,  and  consequently  made  too  much  muscle 
and  sinew,  instead  of  adding  flesh.  He  also  drew  the  conclusion  that  if 
the  American  farmer  could  produce  such  crops  as  he  saw  in  the  course  of 
his  travels,  with  the  use  of  such  indifferent  machinery  and  means  of  cul- 
tivation as  he  found  in  operation  in  the  far  West,  there  was  no  limit  to 
the  productive  powers  of  the  United  States  where  improved  facilities 
should,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  brought  into  more  general  use. 
He  said  that  the  people  of  Europe  expected  that  in  a  few  years  American 
beef  producers  would  tak  a  prominent  position  in  the  markets  of  England  ; 
but  he  advised  that  it  was  necessary  to  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
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quality  of  beef  produced.  The  European  consumers  were,  he  said^ 
willing  to  pay  big  prices,  but  they  wanted  the  very  best  beef.  Every 
man  engaged  in  the  production  of  short-horns  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
get  the  copies  of  the  Live  Stock  Journal  in  which  this  gentleman's  letters 
were  published,  as  they  contained  a  great  amount  of  information  and  many 
suggestions  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value.  I  believe  the  short- 
horn breeders  of  Indiana  would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  but  there  are  some  things  to  which  they  need 
to  give  great  attention,  and  among  them  this  matter  of  hard  beef  is  one 
of  the  most  important. 

Dr.  Stevenson  was  asked  by  several  members  to  give  his  opinion  upon 
the  matter.  He  said  :  I  concur  with  what  has  been  said  by  other  gen- 
tlemen, and  feel  little  inclination  to  add  any  further  remarks.  The 
handling  quality  of  stock  is  a  very  important  matter  for  cattle  breeders 
to  understand.  Most  butchers  know  something  about  it,  and  they  prob- 
ably understand  more  about  the  quality  of  beef  than  ordinary  men. 
Something  has  been  said  about  the  preference  for  white  cattle.  I  had 
an  old  butcher  visiting  at  my  place,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  difference  between  white  and 
red  cattle.  He  at  first  said  he  believed  not ;  but  afterwards  he  said  thai 
he  always  considered  the  beef  of  white  cattle  was  whiter  than  that  of 
the  red  cattle.  I  have  also  observed  the  same  thing,  and  that  goes  to 
confirm  what  somebody  said  about  knowing  the  quality  of  beef  by  its 
color.  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  the  case.  The  handling  quality  depends 
upon  the  structure  of  the  flesh  of  the  animal.  It  is  the  local  cellular 
membranes  that  give  the  animal  the  quality  of  touch.  With  a  large  de- 
velopment  of  muscle  and  a  small  development  of  cellular  membranes, 
you  will  have  hard  flesh.  When  the  larger  muscles  are  close  together, 
without  the  proper  distribution  of  flesh  and  fat  between  them,  there  is  no 
elasticity  in  the  touch,  and  the  meat  is  not  juicy.  If  a  steak  or  roast  is 
juicy,  you  say  this  is  a  good  piece  of  beef.  With  proper  treatment  yoa 
are  more  liable  to  get  that  kind  of  meat  from  short-horns  than  any  other 
cattle ;  but  some  animals  are  stronger  and  better  than*  others,  and  you 
must  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  stock  for  breeding,  if  you  would 
have  good  cattle.  Like  begets  like.  Breed  from  good  handlers.  The 
butcher  knows  when  he  gets  a  good  animal,  and  the  purchasers,  when 
they  go  to  buy  a  piece  of  beef,  soon  learn  how  to  select  a  good  piece  of 
beef.  A  man  who  goes  every  day  to  buy  meat,  and  then  afterwards  «its 
down  to  table  and  eats  it,  must  certainly  know  something  about  what 
good  meat  is.  We  must  get  to  understand  better  what  it  is  thai  pro- 
duces this  quality  of  meat  that  handles  well.  We  do  un(:erstand  it  now 
better  than  we  did.  You  will  find  a  much  greater  development  of 
muscle  in  some  steers  than  in  others.  Take  hold  of  one  man's  hand  and 
you  find  his  flesh  excessively  hard,  and  you  at  once  conclude  he  is  a  very 
vigorous  man.  Another  man's  hand  you  will  find  soft ;  so  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  constitution  of  animals  that  makes  their  flesh  different 
in  its  construction.    But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  condition 
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of  disease  of  animals  that  may  produce  flabbiness  of  skin  and  muscles  ; 
and  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  animals  for  their  softness  of 
flesh,  to  be  certain  that  quality  is  not  a  result  of  disease. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Thrasher's  paper  was  at  this  point  brought  to  a 
close,  and  the  convention  called  upon  Dr.  Stevenson  to  make  his  promised 
address  as  to  the  question — 

*'  CAN  SnORT-HOBNS  BE  BAI5BD  IN  THB  SOUTH,  IN  LOUSIANA  OR  TBXAS?'" 
Dr.  Stevenson  spoke  as  follows : 

I  have  spent  three  winters  in  the  South,  and  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
the  time  in  traveling.     On  one  occasion  I  went  down  the  central  road 
through  Mississippi  to  Macomb  City,  and  on  to  New  Orleans ;  another 
winter  I  went  to  Jackson,  Tennessee,  and  passed  down  the  Mobile  road 
around  through  the  central  part  of  the  State.     The  last  trip  I  went  as  far 
down  the  Central  road  as  Jackson,  then  on  the  Mobile  road  on  the  east 
side  of  the  State,  on  to  Mobile,  and  traveled  on  to  New  Orleans.     I  had 
some  excellent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  condition  of  the  States,  and 
to  tell  you  what  I  noticed  would  take  a  little  more  time  than  you  caa 
devote  to  this  subject,  and  require  a  little  more  strength  than  I  can  aflford 
to  give  to  the  effort.     To  understand  this  subject  properly  it  would  be- 
necessary  to  look  carefully  at  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  found  in 
the  Southern  country.     I  found  in  some  parts  of  Mississippi  large  tracts- 
of  prairie  land  as  good  as  any  that  could  be  found  in  Illinois  or  Kansas ; 
and  my  conclusion  is  that  Mississippi,  as  a  State,  is  as  healthy  as  any  in 
the  Union.     There  are,  of  course,  some  sickly  districts  along  the  river ;, 
but  I  do  not  believe  any  healthier  country  than  these  prairie  districts  can 
be  desired  for  any  man  or  woman  or  other  species  of  animal.     As  a  general 
rule  where  men  are  healthy  cattle  are  healthy.     Go  into  districts  where 
the  people  are  healthy,  and  you  don't  find  hog  cholera ;  but  whenever 
ague  and  malarial  diseases  prevail,  success  in  raising  cattle  will  be  very 
uncertain.     But  in  these  districts  of  the  South  in  which  the  prairie  lands 
are  found,  I  saw  no  sickness.     I  had  some  considerable  opportunity  of 
talking  with  cattle  men,  and  was  called  upon  to  make  a  number  of  agri> 
cultural  speeches.     I  met  quite  a  number  of  men  who  were  just  turning 
their  attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle ;  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  W.  A.  Montgomery,  who  was  in  the  dairy  business 
and  had  a  herd  of  the  Jerseys. 

I  found  one  man  who  had  a  short-horn  bull,  and  he  told  me  that  bull 
had  served  all  the  country  around  amongst  the  common  stock ;  and  another 
man,  Mr.  Matt.  Clay,  who  was  advertising  short-horns  for  sale,  talked  a 
g^reat  deal  of  his  pedigreed  bulls  and  cows.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
feed  for  cattle — corn,  blue-grass,  the  English  orchard  grass,  clover,  and,, 
indeed,  almost  every  grass  you  can  name,  grows  there. 

One  man  whose  farm  I  visited  asked  me  whether  I   thought   clove'' 
would  grow  on  his  land,  when  right  across   the  road  in   his  neighbor's 
field  there  were  little  patches  of  clover  growing  beautifully,  and  he  had 
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paid  no  attention  to  it.  The  fact  was,  the  man's  mind  was  so  engrossed 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  that  he  never  thought  of  anything  else.  The 
"white  clover  comes  up  spontaneously,  and  the  vespidesa  clover  is  also 
•quite  common  in  lands  that  once  were  woods.  I  saw  cattle  that  had 
5vintered  in  those  clover  pastures,  and  that  had  never  had  any  feeding 
attention  given  them  in  their  lives.  They  were  in  capital  condition. 
But  yet  it  is  the  exception  to  see  any  cattle.  Everywhere  on  all  the 
farms  you  see  nothing  but  immense  fields  of  cotton  and  corn.  I  have 
tio  doubt  that  at  first  cattle  would  be  liable  to  die  from  the  change  of  cli- 
mate, but  with  care  they  would  soon  become  acclimatized,  and  then  they 
would  thrive  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  The  short-horns  I  saw  there  are 
•doing  remarkably  well.  You  can  graze  them  both  winter  and  summer, 
and  need  not  get  them  a  particle  of  hay.  I  saw  blue-grass  that  was  as 
^ood  as  any  I  have  ever  seen,  in  the  months  of  March  or  February,  fur- 
nishing as  good  grazing  as  we  should  have  in  the  month  of  May.  It 
would  probably  take  a  little  more  than  two  acres  to  keep  each  animal. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  a  great  deal  more  grass  should  be  grown  there.  It 
may  be  that  blue-grass  would  be  hurt  by  the  long  summers  in  some  parts, 
but  if  that  was  found  to  be  the  case  other  kinds  could  be  cultivated. 
You  could  raise  red  or  white  clover  or  lucerne,  which  is  a  prominent 
plant  there,  as  also  in  Kansas.  The  English  blue-grass  also  grows  ex- 
<:eedingly  well ;  and  besides  there  are  a  number  of  grasses  which  are 
peculiar  to  northern  climates,  among  them  the  Bermuda  grass  that  maJces  a 
wonderful  sward,  and  grows  through  the  hottest  weather.  It  is  dead  all 
the  winter,  but  about  April  or  May  it  begins  to  grow,  and  grows  best  in 
a  hot  sun.  When  once  it  takes  hold  it  spreads  like  white  clover,  and 
•soon  covers  H  large  space.  It  is  in  its  prime  in  the  hot  weather.  They 
have,  also,  the  California  clover,  a  peculiar  kind  that  grows  fourteen 
inches  long,  and  affords  good  grazing  in  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
makes  its  best  growth  in  the  winter  months.  The  soil  there  is  very 
•different  to  anything  you  have  here,  and  the  plows  they  use  are  not 
formed  the  same  as  any  we  use.  Their  soil  is  so  exceedingly  light  in 
•dry  weather  that  you  can  run  a  stick  through  it ;  and  they  plow  with  one 
mule,  and  a  little  one  at  that.  They  buy  the  cheapest  little  mules  they 
•can  get  to  do  their  work.  The  Jersey  cattle  are  taking  well  down  there, 
but  what  they  need  is  to  stock  the  country  with  cattle  that  will  make 
beef.  There  are  are  no  meat  markets  there ;  all  their  beef  comes  from 
the  West.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  cattle,  horses,  mules  and  other  live 
stock  can  be  raised  there  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  they  can 
here. 

Yet  I  found  that  the  people  there  are  raising  nothing  but  cotton.  Why 
is  this  ?  Cotton  is  always  cash.  A  cotton  market  is  established  in  every 
town.  A  man  who  has  a  bale  of  cotton  has  so  much  money.  The  land 
is  almost  all  leased  out.  Land  that  you  could  buy  for  $io  an  acre  is 
leased  for  $3  an  acre,  mostly  to  the  negroes,  and  the  landlord  wants  to 
.secure  his  $3  rent.  The  law  gives  him  a  first  lien  upon  the  crop ;  and 
ithe  crop  practically  belongs  to  the  landlord  until  he  gets  his  rent.     He 
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therefore  compels  his  renters  to  raise  cotton.  Perhaps  in  a  few  cases  the 
nigger  can  get  permission  (o  use  a  few  acres  for  grass  and  corn ;  if  so,  he 
can  manage  to  live  and  be  self-supporting;  but,  if  not,  he  is  wholly  de* 
pendent  upon  the  landlord  a  great  part  of  the  year.  He  wants  some- 
thing to  live  on  while  his  crop  is  growing,  but  when  he  goes  to  the  mer- 
chant and  wants  credit  for  a  few  supplies  or  for  a  mule,  again  the  first  re- 
quirement is  that  he  shall  raise  cotton.  The  merchant  knows  that  he  is  sure 
to  pay.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  negroes  are  forced  to  raise  cotton,  and 
are  thus  kept  constantly  in  debt  to  the  landlord  and  the  merchant.  The 
country  is  not  going  to  get  out  of  cotton  raising  into  stock  raising  and 
grass  raising  while  the  present  condition  of  things  continue  in  the  South. 
It  is  just  the  same  there  as  it  used  to  be  with  us  when  we  thought  noth. 
ing  but  corn  and  hogs  could  be  raised.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  stock 
raising  should  not  be  followed  in  many  parts  of  the  South.  Good  prices 
could  be  got.  There  would  be  a  ready  market,  because  now  they  get 
their  supplies  from  other  parts — mainly  from  the  West — and  they  could 
certainly  raise  cattle  a  great  deal  cheaper  there  than  here.  One  reason 
of  the  poverty  of  the  Southern  people  is  that  the  ladies  don't  do  much 
in  the  way  of  work,  and  whatever  is  to  be  done  in  the  South  in  cattle 
raising  must  be  through  Northern  men.  One  man  I  visited,  who  had 
commenced  the  dairy  business,  I  found  had  three  negroes  living  in  the 
house,  and  a  boy  about  the  stable  made  four.  In  many  cases  the  colored 
help  have  large  families  living  in  the  house  with  them.  In  this  case  the 
cook  had  eight  children,  all  of  whom  had  to  be  fed.  Yet  even  with  all 
these  drawbacks  the  man  was  making  money  in  his  milk  and  butter  busi- 
ness. I  found  quite  a  number  of  persons  going  into  the  dairy  business,, 
but  hardly  anybody  is  raising  cattle,  although  the  latter  is  really  the  most 
profitable  of  the  two,  if  you  breed  good  stock,  and  especially  if  you  are 
careful  to  cultivate  the  milk  qualities  in  your  cattle,  I  have  had  a  great 
many  years'  experience,  and  I  believe  that  short-horns  are  a  class  of  cat- 
tle that  can  not  be  out-milked. 

Before  the  noon  adjournment  the  following  new  members  were  elected  : 
Messrs.  J.  Q.  R.  Newsun,  Columbus ;  Lewis  Gwyn,  Aroma ;  C.  B.  Jack- 
son, Centerville ;  W.  D.  Cooper,  Cadiz,  and  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  reassembled  after  the  noon  adjournment,  and  the  first 
business  transacted  was  the  election  of  officers,  which  resulted  as  fol- 
lows : 

President— Hon,  Henry  Cravens,  Pendleton. 

Vice-President — E.  S.  Frazee,  Orange. 

Treasurer — W.  W,  Thrasher,  Groves. 

Secretary — T.  W.  W.  Sunman,  Spades. 
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COMMITTEE   ON     PROGRAMME. 


Mr.  Thrasher  moved  the  appointment  by  the  president  of  a  committee 
to  arrange  a  programme  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  association,  which 
was  adopted,  and  the  committee  named  consisted  of  Messrs.  Stevenson, 
Thrasher  and  Frazee. 

Subsequently  the  committee  reported  and  presented  the  following  pro- 
gramme of  papers,  which  was  approved  by  the  society : 

1.  **The  milking  qualities  of  short-horns,  how  developed  and  main- 
tained, and  at  what  age  to  be  bred  in  order  to  develop  the  best  milking 
qualities."    John  W.  Robe,  of  Greencastle,  Ind. 

2.  **  In-and-in  Breeding."     Max  Claude  Matthews,  of  Clinton,  Ind. 

3.  **  At  wha:  age  should  we  sell  our  steers  to  be  most  profitable  to 
the  breeders?"     Caleb  Jackson,  of  Centcrville,  Ind. 

4.  <*Isit  important  to  have  experts  as  committee-men  to  pass  on 
short-horns  at  our  fairs?"     Robert  Mitchell,  of  Princeton. 

5.  **  What  are  the  qualities  and  characteristics  that  should  govern  the 
price  of  short-horns?"     W.  W.  Thrasher,  of  Groves. 

6.  '*  At  what  age  should  we  commence  using  young  bulls  ?  "  Thomas 
Wilihoit,  of  Middletown. 

While  the  committee  on  programme  were  in  consultation,  the  time 
was  occupied  in  an  informal  conversation  as  to  the  best  time  to  sell 
steers  off  the  farm,  and  when  the  report  of  the  committee  had  been  ac- 
cepted the  conventicn  adjourned. 


DAIRYMEN, 


The  State  Dairymen's  Association  convened  in  annual  session  January 
13,  at  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Owing  to  the  una- 
voidable absence  of  the  President,  Asher  Kellum,  Mr.  G.  C.  Stephens 
yras  called  to  the  chair  and  conducted  the  meeting.  Secretary  M.  G. 
Parker,  by  request,  read  the  constitution  and  by*laws  for  the  information 
of  those  who  wished  to  become  members.  Albert  L.  Davis,  of  Dublin ; 
J.  O.  Nannice,  Daville ;  Peter  Roab,  Cumberland ;  George  Jackson, 
Indianapolis ;  and  Samuel  P.  Lewman,  Clark  county,  were  then  taken 
in  as  new  members  of  the  association. 

Secretary  Parker  read  the  following  interesting  essay  from  Mr.  J.  £. 
Thompson,  an  extensive  dairyman  of  Waterloo,  Ind.,  on  the  subject  of 

CHEKSE   DAIRYING. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Indiana  Dairymen* s  AssocicUum  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  looking  over  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  your 
last  meeting  I  notice  that  you  assigned  to  me  the  duty  of  writing  an 
essay  upon  cheese  dairying.  The  wording  of  the  subject  does  not  limit 
me  to  any  one  department  of  this  branch  of  the  dairy  business ;  there- 
fore I  will  take  the  liberty  to  notice  that  branch  in  several  of  its  bear- 
ings, in  order,  if  possible,  to  show  to  this  association  the  road  to  success 
in  the  dairy  enterprise.  I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  time  to  go  over 
the  ground  that  has  been  encompassed  time  and  again  in  regard  to  ob- 
taining a  good  and  pure  milk,  for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are 
all  ready  to  concede  the  point  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  produce  a 
good  article  of  cheese  from  imperfect  milk.  Therefore  the  person  that 
does  not  use  his  best  endeavors  to  have  his  milk  perfect  will  make  as 
fatal  an  error  as  though  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  butter. 
In  the  manipulation  of  milk  into  cheese  there  are  several  ways,  or, 
rather,  one  way  with  several  variations,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  cor- 
rect conclusion,  there  are  several  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
I  will  name  a  few.  Where  is  the  market  I  am  to  supply?  Has  my 
cheese  got  to  stand  transportation  any  distance  ?  What  kind  of  a  cheese 
do  my  customers  require  ?     Do  they  want  a  soft,  porous  cheese,  or  do 
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they  want  a  close*made,  soft,  mellow  one,  or  do  they  want  a  firm  cheese 
that  will  stand  up  square  in  all  kinds  of  weather?  Again,  does  your 
trade  demand  a  new,  quick-ripening  cheese,  one  that  will  soon  be  off  from 
flavor  if  kept  ?  These  are  a  few  of  the  many  questions  to  be  considered 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 

I  consider  the  question  of  transportation  of  cheese  by  the  dairymen 
of  Indiana  is  answered,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come,  if  we  do  as  Dr. 
Voyls  said  last  year  about  his  butter—he  had  his  customers  educated  in 
their  tastes  to  certain  points.  I  think  the  doctor  was  correct.  I  find  the 
same  rule  works  to  my  advantage  in  the  cheese  market.  Make  a  cheese 
that  the  trade  demands,  regardless  of  any  of  the  stereotyped  theories  of 
the  past  or  present. 

There  is  no  one  class  of  dairy  goods  that  will  please  all  kinds  of  people^ 
but  a  majority  in  any  community  can  and  will  be  satisfied  with  a  good 
article,  although  there  may  be  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  flavor. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  of  cheese  my  customers  want,  I  would  say  that 
they  require  a  soft,  porous  cheese,  one  that  will  ripen  in  from  15  to  30 
days.  And  in  order  to  make  that  class  of  goods  we  work,  as  near  as 
practicable,  by  the  following  rules : 

1.  Strain  the  night's  milk  into  the  vat,  and  cool  it  sufficiently  to  in- 
sure its  keeping  all  right  until  morning. 

2.  While  milking  in  the  morning,  begin  to  warm  the  milk  in  the  vat, 
so  that  soon  after  milking  is  done  (the  morning's  milk  being  strained 
into  the  vat  with  the  night's),  the  whole  mass  is  raised  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  90°,  the  whole  being  thoroughly  incorporated  together  by  fre- 
quent stirrings ;  then  I  add  sufficient  prepared  rennet  to  coagulate  the 
milk  in  20  minutes,  and  have  it  firm  enough  to  cut  in  from  30  to  40  min- 
utes. When  the  curd  will  break  before  the  finger  with  a  smooth  surface 
it  is  cut  as  fine  as  beech  nuts.  About  the  same  time  commence  to  raise 
the  heat  gradually,  so  as  to  reach  98*^  in  about  40  minutes,  agitating  the 
curd  so  as  not  to  pack,  but  to  have  the  whole  mass  cured  as  evenly  as  pos- 
sible until  it  will  fall  apart  readily  when  squeezed  together  in  the  hand 
when  the  hand  is  opened,  or,  in  case  of  biting,  it  squeaks  between  the 
teeth.  When  it  has  reached  this  stage  of  ripeness  the  whey  is  drawn  off 
gradually,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  stirred  up  so  as  not  to  pack,  and 
kept  in  a  loose  condition  until  the  curd  is  cool  and  dry  enough  to  salt 
and  put  to  press.  We  use  the  Ashton  salt,  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  to  100  pounds  of  cheese.  We  press  24  hours,  then  take  to 
the  curing  room  and  keep  them  at  a  temperature  of  70°,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible. Turn  and  rub  every  day,  using  as  little  grease  as  possible  after  a 
few  of  the  first  days. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  few  thoughts  that  dif- 
fer from  the  practices  of  cheese  makers  in  general.  One  is,  we  have  our 
milk  at  home  under  our  control,  therefore  we  do  not  have  some  of  the 
ills  that  others  have  to  contend  with  in  the  milk.  Then  we  endeavor  to 
complete  the  making  before  the  acid  arises  in  the  whey.     This  is  contrary 
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to  the  established  theory,  but  the  result  is  satisfactory  with  us,  as  our 
home  consumption  has  increased  so  that  we  can  hardly  keep  them  unti 
I  consider  them  ripe  enough ;   but  as  long  as  customers  are  satisfied  I 
ought  not  to  complain,  as  it  saves  work. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to,  is  the  present  and  the 
future  outlook  of  the  dairy  interests  of  Indiana.  I  am  aware  how  many 
of  you  feel,  from  the  present  season's  transaction  so  far,  and  especially 
new  beginners.  But  let  us  compare  with  our  stock-raisers  and  grain- 
growing  neighbors.  They  have  had  the  blues  for  several  seasons,  until 
the  present,  while  the  dairy  products  held  up  at  fair  prices  until  within 
about  a  year  or  fifteen  months  ago,  when  they  suddenly  began  to  fall, 
and  continued  to  fall  until  prices  became  nearly  ruinous ;  but  of  late  they 
have  gone  up  with  a  bound,  until  all  feel  as  though  the  crisis  has  passed, 
and  I  believe  it  has.  We  find  that  last  season  the  market  was  flooded 
with  inferior  goods,  and  they  ran  down  to  zero  or  below,  and  in  their 
race  to  ruin  they  drew  the  better  class  of  goods  to  ruinous  prices.  But 
now  I  find  that  fine  dairy  goods  are  in  good  demand  and  at  good  prices ; 
therefore  the  channels  of  trade  are  going  to  change  in  a  short  time.  The 
best  goods  will  be  sent  for  exportation,  while  the  poorer  ones  will  be 
sent  to  Indiana  for  our  use,  unless  we  are  ready  to  pay  good  figures  for 
the  best  or  make  them  at  home.  The  question  arises  here,  can  not  we 
make  our  own  dairy  goods  as  cheap  and  profitable  as  our  neighbors  can 
make  and  send  to  us,  or  are  we  willing  to  pay  a  profit  for  others  to  do 
for  us  what  we  ought  to  do  for  ourselves  ? 

I,  for  one,  look  with  great  hopes  for  the  future  prosperity  of  dairymen 
in  Indiana.  The  present  depression  was  not  unlooked  for  by  me,  although 
prices  went  lower  than  I  expected,  and  have  gone  higher  than  I  expected. 
But  as  the  dairy  goods  are  not  an  exception  in  the  race  upwards,  we 
should  not  be  surprised.  This  season  has  been  one  of  unlooked-for  pros- 
perity to  all  classes  of  farmers.  Never  such  crops  and  prices,  which 
were  beyond  our  expectation  at  the  time  of  harvest ;  and  I  believe  that 
stock  raisers  will  not  be  left  out,  but  will  realize  good  prices  for  meat- 
producing  stock  before  the  season  ends.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  in  view 
of  all  the  surroundings,  why  should  we  be  discouraged?  Is  not  the 
future  full  of  promise  to  the  honest  and  faithful  dairyman?  Is  there  not 
a  call  for  all  the  fine  goods  that  can  be  made  for  some  years  to  come  for 
our  own  consumption  ?  I  answer  yes ;  and  besides  we  shall  buy  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  from  abroad. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  Reading  minutes  of  last  meeting. 

2.  Report  of  Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee. 

3.  Election  of  ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

4.  The  reading  and  discussion  of  the  following  subjects : 
(I.)     "Dairying  in  Indiana'' — G.  C.  Stevens. 

26 — Agr.  Rep. 
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(2.)     **  Cheese  Dairying  in  Indiana'' — ^J.  £.  Thompson,  Waterloo,  Ind. 

(3.)     *<  Butter  Dairying  "—W.  H.  Broaddus,  Connersville,  Ind. 

(4.)     *« Treatment  and  Handling  of  Dairy  Stock"— Dr.  A.  C.  Steven- 
son,  Greencastle. 

(5.)     *«  Selection  of  Dairy  Stock" — George  Jackson,  Beach  Grove  Farm, 
Indianapolis. 

(6.)     Miscellaneous  business. 
.    The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Agricultural  rooms  at  9  a.  m. 


SECOND  DAY. 

The  Dairymen's  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  Presi> 
dent  Asher  Kellum  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings 
were  read  and  adopted.  The  Treasurer  submitted  his  report,  showing 
amount  of  money  on  hand  $4.75,  and  amount  received  from  new  mem- 
bers $6.  One  of  the  Executive  Committee  reported  that  they  endeavored 
to  have  a  bill  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  to  prevent  the  adulteration 
of  milk.  The  bill  was  introduced,  but  not  acted  upon  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Stephens  then  submitted  the  following  paper  on 

DAIRYING   IN   INDIANA: 

Our  subject  we  will  speak  of  under  four  heads — its  record  in  the  past, 
its  present  condition,  and  its  chance  for  growth  and  prosperity  in  the 
pecuniary  advantages  to  our  State,  especially  to  the  farmer  who  may  be 
suitably  located  to  obtain  the  best  results,  and  fourthly,  the  influence 
which  a  general  introduction  of  it  among  our  farmers  would  have,  by 
more  binding  ties  to  the  calling  of  agriculture  being  a  constant  source 
for  action,  study  and  profitable  employment. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  there  was  no  recognized  effort,  individ- 
ually or  collectively,  to  create  a  dairy  interest  in  any  part  of  the  State 
tintil  about  six  years  ago,  and  then  only  in  a  limited  way.  Until  this 
time  dairying — if  it  could  be  called  such — was  carried  on  only  indi- 
vidually,  in  a  small,  unsatisfactory  way,  being  of  no  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducer  or  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  State,  for  the  reason  that  the  income 
from  it  would  not  pay  for  net  cost  of  production.  About  1874  there  was 
an  organized  effort  to  establish  cheese  factories  in  the  north  of  the  State, 
in  Porter  county,  which  was  successful,  and  about  the  same  time  J.  E. 
Thompson,  of  De  Kalb  county,  began,  in  a  private  way,  the  manufacture 
of  cheese  upon  the  improved  methods  of  the  time,  and  in  the  succeeding 
two  years  several  were  started  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  bordering 
on  the  Ohio  river,  with  markets  at  Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  In  1877 
a  company  was  formed  and  started  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  at 
Friendswood,  Hendricks  county,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State.     The  succeeding  fall,  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  a  meeting  was 
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held  by  tbose  interested  in  dairying,  at  which  time  the  Indiana  State 
Dairyman's  association  was  organized,  from  which  we  can  date  the  be- 
ginning of  any  organized  eflfort  to  extend  and  improve  the  dairy  interests 
of  our  State,  and,  though  few  in  number,  the  influence  they  have  ex- 
erted in  that  direction  has  been  plainly  evident  by  the  increased  interest 
in  this  calling  by  the  farmers,  and  the  starting  of  cheese  factories  in 
different  sections,  six  new  factories  starting  last  year.  There  are  facto- 
ries  operating  in  fifteen  different  counties  of  the  State  at  the  present 
time,  there  being  upward  of  twenty  in  all  the  State.  The  first  portion 
of  the  past  year  was  a  very  trying  one  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
those  interested  in  dairying,  the  lowest  prices  known  in  twenty  years 
being  reached,  but  the  last  part  of  the  year  was  marked  also  by  the 
greatest  advance  in  prices  in  a  given  time  known  in  dairying,  pointing 
plainly  to  the  fact  that  the  dairy  interest  is  upon  a  substantial  basis,  and 
that  for  no  great  length  of  time  can  it  be  below  a  paying  investment,  and 
it  has  developed  more  plainly  than  ever  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  per- 
fect understanding  and  possession  of  all  its  varied  branches,  if  we  would 
become  masters  of  the  business  to  that  extent  of  always  making  it  a 
profitable  investment  and  employment.  At  the  present  time  the  in- 
ducements it  offers  for  safe  and  profitable  investment  to  the  farmer  are 
second  to  none.  But  you  will  naturally  ask  what  are  its  chances  for  per- 
manency and  profit  in  the  future  ?  can  and  will  it  not  be  overdone  ?  We 
answer,  a  business  which  in  thirty  years  can  grow  from  a  yearly  value  of 
^,000,000  to  upward  of  350,ocx),ooo,  or  exceeding  in  value  any  other 
agricultural  product  in  the  country,  is  certainly  one  of  permanency  and 
profit,  and  in  all  those  years  of  rapid  growth  it  has  never  for  any  length 
of  time  produced  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  trade  as  a  whole,  and 
never  equaled  the  demand  for  the  best  product  of  the  dairy ;  but  one 
thing  must  here  be  noted  in  connection  with  its  growth,  that  is,  that 
until  the  co-operative  or  associated  dairy  method  came  into  vogue  no 
great  advance  was  made  in  dairying,  since  when  its  growth  h^s  been 
marvelous,  and  each  year  it  is  coming  more  and  more  into  practice, 
and  has  everywhere  been  very  profitable  to  those  participating  in  it. 
The  products,  whether  of  butter  or  cheese,  of  such  dairying,  have  been 
of  uniformly  better  quality,  and  this  soon  built  up  a  reputation  which 
causes  the  farmers  to  get  more  for  their  milk  or  cream  than  woiild  be 
possible  otherwise.  But  many  seem  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  making 
a  first-class  article  of  butter  and  cheese  in  our  State.  To  such  we  would 
say  there  is  not  a  better  locality  in  the  country,  if  we  will  but  use  intel- 
ligently what  nature  has  spread  out  before  us;  its  grasses,  water  and 
soil  are  second  to  none  to  produce  a  first-class  article  of  both  butter  and 
cheese,  and  we  can  produce  the  facts  to  prove  the  assertion,  and  we 
should  certainly  have  enough  pride  to  at  least  produce  sufficient  butter 
and  cheese  for  home  consumption  and  stop  this  constant  drain  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  upon  the  citizens  of  our  State,  which  could  and  should 
be  kept  at  home. 
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Again,  is  it  not  better  to  feed  our  corn  to  cows»  each  bushel  making 
three  pounds  of  good  butter,  worth,  without  any  expense  to  the  farmer, 
eighteen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound  on  an  average,  making  fifty-four 
cents  per  bushel  for  his  corn  at  his  door,  with  the  offal  left  to  improve 
and  enrich  his  farm,  than  to  draw  his  corn  to  market,  spend  a  good  part 
of  the  day,  and  get  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents  per  bushel  for  it,  at 
the  same  time  impoverishing  his  farm  ?  In  one  case  it  takes  but  a  small 
part  of  its  value  to  place  it  in  any  market  of  the  world ;  in  the  other,  it 
takes  one-half  to  two-thirds  its  value.  And  we  have  now  presented  an- 
other system  of  dairying  by  which  the  farmer  can  obtain  the  highest 
market  prices  without  any  expense  or  trouble  in  its  manufacture  or  sale, 
'  which,  in  connection  with  cheese  making,  selling  milk  and  rearing  cattle 
and  swine  from  the  offal,  gives  to  the  dairyman  a  constant  and  profitable 
income  through  the  whole  year.  But  there  is  a  habit  we  dairymen  should 
get  into  more,  which  is  a  source  of  much  profit,  and  that  is  the  raising 
of  the  calves  on  the  offal  milk — when  the  calves  do  not  need  it,  to  the 
swine.  By  this  method  there  is  not  a  part  or  parcel  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness but  what  pays  a  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  bettering  our  farm. 

I  ask,  where  is  the  business  that  can  make  such  a  showing — safe,  profit- 
able, honorable  and  progressive  ? 

We  will  now  speak  of  its  beneficial  influences  upon  the  farming  com- 
munity.    No  one  knows  better  than  the  farmer  the  feelings  of  sadness 
and  discouragement  consequent  upon  the  failure,  after  a  hard  year  of 
labor,  of  the  corn  crop,  wheat  crop,  hay  crop,  or  perhaps  a  portion  of 
all,  and  as  the  long  winter' evenings  come  on,  and  he  has  nothing  espea- 
ally  to  take  up  his  time,  he  dwells  upon  his  bad  luck,  and  comes  to  look 
upon  his  calling  with  distrust  and  aversion,  to  be  got  away  from  if  possi* 
ble ;  or,  trying  to  replace  the  failure  of  crops,  etc.,  enters  into  some  specu- 
lation, and  perhaps  loses  all.     And   these  things  affect  the  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  same  way,  for  it  deprives  them  of  many  necessary  things, 
and  makes  them  look  upon  farm  life  as  a  drudge,  with  no  certain  recom- 
pense or  pleasure,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible,  and  off  to  the  city,, 
go  to  do  they  know  not  what.     On  the  other  hand,  if  our  farmers  were 
possessed  of  dairies,  though  small,  they  would  have  a  source  of  constant 
income,  which  would  bridge  them  over  any  temporary  loss  of  crops,  etc. 
At  the  same  time,  the  care  and  attention  which  the  dairy  would  require 
would  keep  active  and  alert  the  minds  of  all,  making  them  better  trained 
in  thought,  and  leaving  no  time  for  blues  over  the  failure  of  crops ;  for 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  our  farmers  should  make  the  dairy  a  part  of 
their  avocation;  in  other  words,  let  us  have  a  diversified  agriculture^ 
whereby  we  shall  always  be  able  to  have  something  to  put  on  the  credit 
side  of  our  ledger  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  let  us  have  those  things  in 
our  farm  life  which  tend  most  to  make  us  active,  intelligent,  honest  and 
contented  citizens,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  can  produce  all  these 
things,  it  is  our  duty  most  certainly  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  encourage 
its  growth,  and  help  it  on  to  success. 
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And  we  make  this  broad  assertion,  that,  of  all  the  callings  m  the  field 
of  agriculture,  there  is  none  which  possesses  to  such  an  extent  these 
essentials  as  that  of  dairying. 

W.  H.  Broaddus,  of  Connersville,  reported  by  letter,  being  unable  to 
attend  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Morrison.  His  letter 
contained  encouraging  words  to  the  dairymen  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  George  Jackson  read  quite  an  interesting  essay  on  the  selection  of 
dairy  stock,  discussing  the  Guernor  system  of  judging  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  a  good  cow  by  certain  marks  of  the  escutcheon.  Following 
is  the  essay : 

SELECTION  OF  DAIRY  STOCK. 

This  subject  is  one  about  which  much  has  been  said  and  written  all 
over  the  country.  A  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  learned 
and  practical  men  as  to  what  constitutes  the  best  form  and  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  perfect  dairy  animal,  but  all  agree  that  there  is  certain 
unmistakable  outward  evidence  which  denotes  (at  least  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  certainty)  whether  or  not  she  can  be  profitably  employea  in 
the  dairy. 

First,  we  require  a  large  stomach,  broad  hips  and  deep  sides,  full  ai.d 
capacious  lung  and  heart  room ;  these  indicate  a  good  digestive  appa- 
ratus and  a  hearty  constitution,  the  vigor  and  tone  of  which  are  indicated 
by  the  luster  of  the  hair,  softness  of  the  skin  and  brightness  of  the  eye. 
Standing  in  front  of  the  cow,  we  observe  that  she  widens  as  she  gets 
back  to  her  hips  ;  that  her  head  is  small  and  neat  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  her  body,  a  waxy  horn,  a  mild  but  large  eye. 

The  next  important  organ  for  examination  is  the  udder ;  in  fact,  it  is 
•of  the  first  importance.  The  cow  may  assimilate  a  large  amount  of  food 
which  goes  mostly  to  lay  on  fat  and  flesh,  but  if  she  has  a  large,  broad 
and  deep  udder,  with  large  milk  veins,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  her 
large  capacity  for  digestion  and  assimilation  are  active  in  filling  this 
receptacle.  If  it  extends  beyond  the  thighs  and  well  up  behind,  well 
forward,  moderately  broad  and  deep,  with  good  sized  teats,  well  apart, 
skin  soft  and  thin — it  may  confidently  be  inferred  that  we  have  a  dairy 
cow  of  the  first  order. 

An  important  consideration  in  selecting  dairy  cows,  even  of  common 

blood,  is  her  pedigree.     If  she  descends  from  a  large  milking  dam  and 

.  grand  dam,  and  her  ancestors  have  been  of  this  sort,  this  will  greatly 

increase  the  probability  of  perpetuating  these  valuable  requisities  by 

breeding  her  to  a  thoroughbred  bull  from  deep  milking  ancestry. 

A  few  cows  selected  by  this  standard  and  judiciously  bred  will  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  herd  of  dairy  animals  that  can  not  fail  to  insure  profit  and 
success  to  their  owner ;  while  on  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  folly  to  rear  a 
calf  from  a  poor  milker,  with  the  staring  fact  before  us  that  the  heifer 
will  never  pay  for  her  keep.  A  thoroughbred  male  must  always  be  used 
to  insure  the  perpetuation  of  valuable  milk  qualities  in  the  dam,  and  the 
l>ull  that  represents  the  longest  line  of  great  milk-producing  ancestors  on 
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both  sides,  is  the  most  prepotent  for  the  purposes  of  the  dairymaR. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  the  development  of 
the  escutcheon,  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  dairy  stock.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  aHords  considerable  advantage  to  the  buyer  who  will  study 
its  significance,  and  be  guided  by  its  teachings,  over  one  who  does  not. 
The  knowledge  does  not  prevent  him  from  using  his  half  dozen  other 
modes  of  deciding  the  merits,  but  aids  them.  So,  too,  in  selecting  a 
bull  for  a  propagator.  The  believer  in  Guenon's  theory  will  select  one 
with  a  good  escutcheon  and  a  fine  skin ;  while  the  other  will  be  guided 
almost  entirely  by  the  form.  Calves  selected  with  this  system  for  a  guide 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  grow  into  a  dairy  of  productive  cows. 

The  cow  whose  skin  is  soft  and  greasy,  covered  with  fine,  short  hair,, 
showing  the  skin  yellow  under  it,  the  skin  covering  her  udder  soft  and 
thin,  with  her  milk  veins  prominent  and  knotty,  entering  the  body  with 
good-sized  holes  (and  particularly  if  this  vein  is  double),  extending  and 
ramifying  over  the  udder,  well  back  in  prominent  veins.  We  may  look 
with  great  confidence  for  a  large  and  well-formed  escutcheon  of  the  first 
class.  To  complete  the  picture,  she  should  have  large,  bony  hips,  thin 
thighs  with  ample  accommodations  for  her  capacious  udder.  A  loose,  open- 
made  cow,  rather  pointed  or  sharp  or  well-defined  (and  the  contrary  of 
what  we  would  look  for  in  a  flesh  or  beef-producing  animal),  with  skin 
mellow  and  yellow,  approaching  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  first- 
class — Guernsey  or  Jersey  cow  (breeds  that  have  for  centuries  been  bred 
for  butter-making),  we  know  she  must  be  a  good,  rich  milker  and  butter- 
maker,  for  a  cow  with  a  thick,  hard  skin,  and  coarse,  long  hair,  is  rarely 
a  good  butter  producer,  or,  in  fact,  fit  for  anything  but  giving  poor  milk, 
if  a  strong  milker. 

Perhaps  the  most  desirable  and  profitable  animal  for  the  dairy  is  one 
produced  from  a  Jersey  sire  from  an  Ayreshire  dam,  for  milk  and  butter. 
Though  a  Guernsey  or  Jersey  sire  to  the  milking  stock  of  short-horns  or 
of  Holsteins  or  a  large  yielding  native  cow,  will  produce  one  better  for 
butter  than  her  mother  was. 

The  common  dairy  stock  of  the  country  contains  such  a  mixture  of 
blood  that  they  can  not  be  depended  upon  as  breeders,  especially  when  a. 
male  of  the  same  class  is  used.  Every  dairyman  who  desires  to  obtain  a 
herd  of  superior  excellence  must  use  only  the  best  from  amongst  his 
milkers  to  a  thoroughbred  male  of  the  breed  best  adapted  to  his  s]>ecial 
line  of  dairying. 

In  January,  1878,  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  a  committee 
of  three  gentleman  to  investigate  and  test  the  Guenon  or  milk  escutcheon 
theory,  to  determine  how  far  it  might  be  trusted  as  a  guide  in  selecting 
animals  for  the  dairy.  This  committee  of  experts  was  composed  of 
George  Blight,  Philadelphia;  Chalkly  Harvey,  Chadsford;  WiDis  P. 
Harvard,  Westchester — all  very  practical  and  intelligent  men.  After  ex- 
amining over  200  cows  and  heifers,  they  announced  that  the  result  was 
to  convince  them  and  others  of  the  merits  of  the  system,  of  its  exceed  . 
ing  value  to  the  practical  farmer ;  and  they  believe,  if  generally  followed 
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\for  20  years,  the  value  of  the  neat  cattle  of  the  State  would  be  increased  , 
vastly,  the  amount  of  milk  and  butter  produced  would  be  much  larger, 
having  believed  in  and  practiced  the  system  for  many  years.  They  add 
that  their  recent  extended  and  careful  investigation,  and  contact  with  a 
number  of  owners  of  all  grades  and  breeds  of  stock,  has  tended  to  con- 
firm them  more  thoroughly  in  their  belief.  As  an  adjunct  to  previous 
knowledge,  to  assist  purchasers  or  breeders  of  cattle  in  getting  or  raising 
the  best  and  weeding  out  the  poorest,  they  think  it  is  worthy  of  being 
acquired  by  every  farmer.  The  manner  of  making  up  their  account  of 
each  animal  is  to  examine  the  escutcheon  and  the  udder,  from  which 
they  place  her  in  the  class  and  the  order  nearest  to  those  delineated  by 
Guenon,  and  then  estimate  the  quantity,  quality  and  time  she  will  milk. 
These  estimates  must  be,  of  course,  only  approximate,  as  they  are  based 
upon  the  indications  of  the  escutcheon,  the  size  of  the  cow,  and  her 
probable  condition. 

As  it  is  readily  seen  that  where  estimates  are  based  upon  what  the  cow 
should  do  within  three  months  of  her  being  fresh,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  always  grade  the  exact  value  of  all  the  cows  in  the  herd,  each  of 
which  is  at  a  different  period  of  gestation,  or  in  a  different  condition  or 
state  of  health ;  and  where,  also,  the  cow  is  affected  by  the  way  in  which 
she  is  fed  and  cared  for,  by  the  season,  by  the  state  of  the  temperature, 
and  by  other  circumstances.  The  estimates  are  based  upon  what  the 
commission  thinks  the  cow  would  do  when  all  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able to  her  development,  and  when  she  is  properly  fed  and  cared  for. 

A  record  was  made  by  the  commission  on  the  spot.  An  account  of 
the  qualities  of  each  head  is  drawn  up  by  the  owner.  Each  is  made  at 
separate  times  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  party. 

If  the  accounts  agree  in  seventy-five  per  cent,  out  of  one  hundred,  it 
certainly  must  be  presumed  the  system  has  sufficient  value  to  make  it 
worthy  of  adoption  by  all  farmers  and  breeders. 

As  every  farmer  knows,  the  yield  is  much  influenced  by  the  feed,  the 
care,  the  exposure,  the  treatment  of  the  case,  therefore  a  certain  amount 
of  allowance  must  be  made,  for  these  various  things  will  so  alter  matters 
that  no  one  can  tell  to  a  quart  or  a  pound  of  butter,  or  to  the  week  in 
time  of  milking.  In  fact,  every  farmer  knows  neither  the  owner,  possi- 
bly, nor  his  man,  can  tell  to  a  quart  how  much  his  cow  or  cows  actually 
give,  unless  a  daily  record  is  kept  every  day  of  every  year.  Even  if  he 
does  keep  such  a  record,  he  will  find  the  various  circumstances  named 
above  affecting  the  quantities  of  his  record.  Therefore,  the  earnest 
seeker  after  truth,  comparing  the  statements  of  the  two  columns,  must 
not  expect  them  to  tally  without  some  variation.  The  true  spirit  with 
which  he  must  examine  these  statements  will  suggest  itself  in  the  questions, 
**Is  this  a  system  by  which  I  can  judge  of  the  value  and  quantities  of  a 
cow  correctly  ?  "  **  Is  this  a  system  that  will  tell  me  the  points  of  a  cow, 
good  or  bad,  more  correctly  than  by  any  other  method  ?"  Let  the  can- 
did inquirer  weigh  these  statements,  and  think  if  he  knows  of  any 
method  by  which   he  can  go   into  a  herd  and  surely  select  out  the  best 
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cows  and  leave  the  poor  ones.  What  the  commission  find  they  can  do, 
is  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  they  will  give  a  good  estimate  of  the 
qualities  of  any  animal.  Their  opinion  of  the  time  a  cow  will  go  is 
based  upon  what  they  think  should  be  the  treatment  of  all  cows,  viz : 
That  every  cow  should  have  a  rest  of  four  to  six  weeks  at  least. 

Mr.  John  B.  Barney,  of  Chadis  Ford,  Pennsylvania,  says :  *•  I  was 
present  at  the  examination  of  twelve  of  my  cows,  and  think  the  commis- 
sion so  uniformly  successful  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  each,  with  such 
slight  variation  of  opinions  between  us,  as  to  increase  my  belief  in  the 
Guenon  system  being  a  great  advantage  to  farmers  in  selecting  dairy 
stock." 

I  will  instance  one  or  two  of  the  trials  made  by  the  commission,  to 
show  how  nearly  they  arrived  at  the  facts  in  the  cases;  but  first,  I  think 
it  proper  to  explain,  or  rather  read  Guenon's  explanations  as  to  how  the 
different  classes  of  escutcheons  are  divided,  with  their  proper  names. 
For  these  extracts,  the  report  of  the  commission,  etc.,  I  am  indebted  to 
Professor  Hazard's  work  on  the  Guenon  system. 

Guenon  divided  the  different  shapes  of  escutcheons,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, into  eight  classes,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  eight  orders. 
As  he  progressed  in  his  investigation,  he  afterward  added  two  additional 
classes,  and  reduced  the  order  to  six  in  each  class.  He  also  divided 
cows  into  three  grades,  which,  in  accordance  with  their  size,  he  styled 
high,  low  and  medium.  From  this  it  will  be  noted  that  Guenon,  in 
classifying  cows,  was  governed  first  by  the  class,  second  by  the  order  in 
the  class,  and  finally  by  their  size.  The  classes  he  divided  and  named  as 
follows:  First  class,  Banders;  second  class,  left  flanders;  third  class, 
selvage ;  fourth  class,  curveline ;  fifth  class,  bicom ;  sixth  class,  double 
selvage ;  seventh  class,  demijohn  ;  eighth  class,  square  escutcheon  ;  ninth 
class,  limonsive;  tenth  class,  horizontal. 

One  of  the  herds  examined  by  the  commissioners  was  that  of  Mr.  W. 
M.  Large.  The  stock  consists  of  thoroughbred  and  grade  short-horns; 
is  well  fed  and  otherwise  cared  for. 

owner's  opinion. 

Victoria — Quantity,  i8  quarts;  records  of  butter,  loji^  poands;  dry 
about  two  months. 

Nora — Quantity,  17  quarts;  holds  it  well ;  quality,  10  pounds  of  but- 
ter per  week ;  dry  about  two  months. 

Lucy — Quantity,  13  quarts;  quality,  a  less  number  of  quarts  will  pro- 
duce more  butter  than  most  of  my  cows ;  think  her  milk  extra  good ; 
dry  about  two  months. 

Berneci — Quantity,  about  12  quarts;  quality  not  known  positively, 
but  she  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  purest  cow  in  the  herd;  dry 
about  three  months. 

Judith — Quantity,  17  quarts;  eight  pounds  of  butter  per  week;  with 
first  calf;  dry  six  or  seven  weeks. 
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Victoria — Short-horn  flanders,  first  order:  Quantity,  about  eighteen 
quarts ;  quality  good  ;  dry  about  one  month. 

Nora — Flanders,  imperfect :  Quantity,  eighteen  quarts  ;  quality  good  ; 
dry  three  months. 

Lucy — Flanders,  fourth  order  :  Quantity,  fourteen  quarts ;  quality  very 
good ;  dry  three  months. 

Berneci — Flanders,  second  order:  Quantity,  twelve  quarts;  quality 
good ;  time,  eight  months  out  of  twelve. 

Judith — Flanders,  first  order :  Quantity,  eighteen  quarts ;  quality  good; 
dry  one  month  or  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Large  testifies  that  this  report  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  original 
records,  made  on  the  spot,  neither  party  having  a  knowledge  of  the  oth- 
er's accounts. 

A  statement  having  been  made  by  unbelievers  in  the  system,  that  the 
commission  had  made  use  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  judging,  and  had  not 
confined  themselves  to  the  indications  and  developments  of  the  escutch* 
eon,  it  was,  therefore,  insisted  upon  by  the  commission  that  a  number  of 
cows  be  blanketed  su  as  to  cover  all  up  except  the  rear,  showing  the 
escutcheon.  This  was  done  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ganthrop,  and 
in  some  seven  or  eight  cases  the  estimate  of  the  commission,  as  compared 
with  the  statements  of  the  owner,  were  surprisingly  correct.  He  testi- 
fied in  regard  to  the  matter  as  follows  :  "The  examination  of  my  herd  of 
cows,  some  of  which  were  covered  with  a  large  blanket,  completely  ex- 
cluding from  view  every  part  of  the  animal  except  the  escutcheon  and 
rear  of  the  udder,  subjected  the  commission  to  a  very  severe  test.'' 

And  agreeing  as  their  estimate  of  quality  and  quantity  does  with  our 
previously  written  reports,  leads  us  to  think  that  in  the  hands  of  experts 
it  will  be  a  valuable  aid  in  judging  the  quality  of  dairy  stock. 

There  is  one  thing  very  definitely  settled  as  to  a  very  important  requi- 
site in  a  dairy  cow,  to  constitute  her  a  first-class  machine  for  converting 
the  greatest  amount  of  food  into  milk,  which  is  her  appetite.  Unless  a 
cow  is  a  large  eater,  with  greatest  digestive  capacity,  she  can  not  be  a 
fi  rst-class  dairy  animal. 

The  Channel  Island  is  pre-eminently  a  large  yielder  of  very  fine  butter. 
No  other  breed  approaches  her  in  this  respect.  Numerous  instances  are 
on  record  of  over  500  pounds  being  produced  in  a  year,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common, in  fact  it  is  of  very  general  occurrence,  that  fourteen  pounds 
per  week,  or  two  pounds  per  day,  have  been  produced  from  one  cow, 
by  this  breed  of  little  cattle.  Therein  consists  the  great  value  of  the  Jer- 
sey cow.  The  butter  will  always  command  a  price  far  above  the  article 
as  manufactured  from  other  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  on  account  of  its  na. 
tural  sweetness  and  nutty  flavor,  its  golden  color  and  general  solidity  and 
fineness.  The  highly  colored  milk  from  one  cow  of  this  breed,  if  mixed 
with  that  of  eight  or  ten  grade  cows  of  other  breeds,  will  give  a  rich  yel- 
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low  shade  to  the  whole,  and  much  improve  the  quality.  Heifers  sired  by 
a  thoroughbred  Jersey  or  Guernsey  bull  are  very  little  inferior  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  thoroughbred,  and  the  half  breeds  and  three-quarters  arc 
many  of  them  esteemed  as  valuable  for  ordinary  dairy  purposes,  but  of 
course  the  certainty  of  their  usefulness  as  breeders  will  cease  here,  unless 
bred  again  to  a  thoroughbred  male,  when  the  strong  probability  is  that 
the  product  of  this  union  will  be  an  improvement  upon  the  last  cross. 
Dairymen  are  beginning  to  realize  these  facts,  and  a  drive  out  of  the  city' 
in  almost  any  direction  will  show,  during  the  pasture  season,  on  the  com- 
mons, a  considerable  proportion  of  cows  and  heifers  that  have  more  or 
less  Jersey  blood  in  their  veins.  Even  to  one  whose  business  is  a  spe- 
cialty of  selling  milk  an  infusion  of  Jersey  blood  is  of  great  value,  be* 
cause  of  the  heightened  color  and  increased  richness  of  the  milK,  and 
were  I  in  that  business  I  should  aim  to  have  a  stock  of  cows  possessing 
as  much  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  blood  as  possible ;  the  former  to  produce 
the  quantity,  and  the  Jersey  to  give  the  quality  and  richness.  The  Jer* 
sey,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  a  large  producer  of  milk ;  in  fact,  I  think  it 
a  mistake  to  utilize  a  herd  of  that  breed  and  sell  the  product  as  milk. 
There  are  several  other  breeds  that  will  yield  much  more  bulk,  and  the 
aggiegate  income,  even  when  sold  at  a  lower  price,  will  give  more  profit 
per  cow,  but  when  the  object  is  butter  making  or  large  yield  of  cream  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  the  equal  of  the  Channel  Island  cow  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  She  is  a  large  feeder  and  has  large  digestive  capacity, 
is  hardy,  and  will  well  repay  and  give  great  returns  for  extra  good  care 
and  treatment.  It  has  been  stated,  as  one  objection  to  the  Jerseys  as  a 
profitable  dairy  cow,  that  when  she  has  ceased  to  become  valuable  as  a 
milk  producer  that  her  carcass  is  so  small  that  it  is  comparatively  useless 
to  fatten  for  beef,  but  after  a  long  life  of  profit  at  the  pail,  returning  her 
owner  a  rich  yearly  income,  both  by  reproducing  herself  in  her  offspring 
and  by  yielding  more  and  better  butter  and  cream  than  any  other  dairy 
animal,  it  does  not  greatly  matter  whether  she  will  sell  at  a  high  price  to 
the  butcher  or  not,  as  old  cows  are  not  estimated  very  highly  at  best  for 
beef. 

The  reading  of  the  essay  called  forth  an  interesting  discussion,  engaged 
in  by  Messrs.  Lewman,  Davis,  Jackson,  and  Stevens.  Afterward  the  a2>- 
sociation  adjourned  until  1:30  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION, 

The  election  of  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  commenced  imme* 
diately  on  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  following  result : 

Asher  Kellum,  President ;  G.  C.  Stephens,  Indianapolis,  Secretary ; 
G.  Jackson,  Vice-President ;  and  Fielding  Beeler,  Treasurer. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  Executive  Committee:  George 
Jackson,  G.  C.  Stephens  and  Fielding  Beeler. 
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The  Association  then  adjourned,  to  meet  the  first  Thursday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  January,  1881, 

PREMIUM  CHEESE. 

The  method  of  making  the  cheese  to  which  first  premium  was  awarded 
for  several  years  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  was  as  follows :  The  night's- 
milk  was  agitated  cooled  to  about  seventy  degrees.  The  morning's  milk 
was  intermixed,  and  the  whole  set  at  eighty-two  degrees.  Sufficient  ren- 
net was  added  to  commence  the  coagulation  in  fifteen  minutes.  Annat- 
toine  was  used  in  coloring.  In  about  one  hour  after  the  setting,  the  curd 
was  cut  lengthwise  of  the  vat  with  a  curd  knife.  It  was  then  cross-cut 
with  a  smaller  knife,  and  finally  cut  again  with  a  horizontal  curd  knife. 
It  was  then  gently  stirred  with  the  hands  until  the  temperature  had 
gradually  risen  to  ninety-eight  degrees,  then  left  to  settle,  the  temper- 
ature being  kept  the  same  as  long  as  the  whey  remained  perfectly  sweet. 
The  whey  was  then  drawn  off  completely,  and  the  curd  packed  on  the 
sides  of  the  vat.  In  about  twenty  minutes  the  curd  was  cut  in  squares- 
and  the  surfaces  of  each  two  squares  placed  in  contact.  When  the  curd 
will  draw  out  in  fine  strings  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  on 
the  application  of  a  hot  iron  it  is  removed  to  a  curd-sink  and  run 
through. a  coarse  curd-mill,  then  salted  with  two  and  one-quarter  pounds 
of  factory  filled  dairy  salt  to  one  thousand  pounds  of  milk.  After  salt- 
ing it  is  immediately  put  to  press  and  pressed  gently  but  firmly  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  remove  to  the  curing  house,  oil  the  ends,  and  turn 
once  a  day  during  two  weeks,  and  then  turn  and  rub  every  second  day 
until  cured,  which  will  be  in  about  forty  days. 


NOVELTIES  IN  DAIRYING. 

Wonders  will  never  cease.  Much  as  has  been  achieved  in  the  domain 
of  improvement  and  discovery  in  methods  and  processes  whereby  the 
products  of  the  dairy  have  been  improved,  and  their  production  simpli- 
fied and  rendered  less  onerous,  still  the  spirit  of  restless  inquiry  which 
attaches  to  the  age,  is  seeking  out  new  inventions  and  ways  of  saving 
labor,  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  and  improving  the  quality  of 
dairy  goods,  all  of  which  enter  into  the  problem  of  cost  and  profits.  A 
French  journal  notices  another  **  new  departure  "  in  making  butter  and 
cheese,  and  pertinently  remarks  that  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
centrifugal  milk  separator  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  admirer 
of  ingenious  contrivances  in  aid  of  the  hard-worked  dairy  maid,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  announce  that  now  a  voice  is  heard  from  Germany,  which 
promises  to  spare  for  the  future  nearly  all  the  labor  required  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  butter  and  cheese.  Briefly,  the  new  mode  of  producing  but- 
ter and  cheese,  as  given  in  the  journal  referred  to,  is  this :     It  is  known 
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that  if  a  quantity  of  cream,  wrapped  in  several  folds  of  cloth,  be  baried 
in  the  ground,  the  water  will  be  found  to  have  left  the  cream  at  the  end  of 
20  or  30  hours,  leaving  only  the  solid  particles.  These  are  well  washed 
to  expel  the  casein,  when  a  batch  of  well  flavored  butter  remains.  The 
weight  of  earth  resting  on  the  enveloped  cream  is  the  active  agent  in 
this  change ;  a  change  which  is  slow  and  uniform,  like  all  the  operations 
of  grand  mother  earth. 

In  making  cheese,  if  milk  is  coagulated  with  rennet,  or  by  allowing  it 
to  turn  itself  by  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  a  mass  is  found  gathered  in 
the  surrounding  whey,  which,  being  dried  by  pressure,  is  cheese.  These 
facts  have  been  laid  hold  of  by  a  German  lady  who,  following  out  her 
investigations  on  the  .true  principles  of  induction,  has  contrived  a 
machine  by  which  butter  and  cheese  may  be  almost  said  to  make  them* 
selves.  In  butter-making,  the  cream  is  put  into  clean  linen  bags,  sur- 
rounded by  two  or  three  folds  of  coarse  canvas.  No  pressure  is  employed 
for  the  first  twelve  hours;  then  weights  are  gradually  applied  in  increased 
proportions  until,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  the  sack  is  opened,  and 
the  pure  butter  is  found  freed  from  all  the  buttermilk.  The  manufacture  of 
cheese  can  be  conducted  on  the  same  plan,  but  the  ultimate  pressure 
must  be  greater.  The  most  perfect  cleanliness  must  be  observed  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  process  connected  with  the  dairy. 

The  inventrix  of  this  method,  after  having  submitted  the  products  of 
her  ingenuity  to  the  inspection  of  Messrs.  Luss,  Brandt  and  Nawrocki, 
of  Berlin,  believes  that  she  has  a  right  to  state  that  the  gain  in  butter  is 
ten  per  cent.,  and  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  cheese. — Pndne 
Farmer, 


SWINE-BREEDERS^ 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING, 


January  7,  1880,  1:30  p.  m. 

The  Indiana  Swine-breeders'  Association  met  at  the  rooms  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agricnltare,  Indianapolis,  with  Vice-President  Fielding  Beeler 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  was  read  by  Secretary  W.  M. 
Wiley,  and  approved. 

The  following  address  from  President  W.  A.  Macy  was  read : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Indiana  SuHne^Breedet^s  Association  : 

While  it  will  not  be  my  privilege  to  meet  with  you  at  this  annual  meet- 
ing, yet  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  address  you  upon  the  interests  of  this 
association.  I  believe  the  object  of  the  society  to  be  a  good  one,  and 
that  our  annual  consultations  in  this  department  of  husbandry  have  not 
only  been  very  profitable  to  us,  but  to  many  others  who  have  read  the 
proceedings  of  this  association  in  the  various  State  papers.  From  the 
programme,  I  infer  that  the  various  papers  to  be  read  before  you  will  be 
of  a  meritorious  character,  and  will  elicit  much  interest  and  profitable 
discussion.  I  also  trust  and  feel  assured  that  the  miscellaneous  business 
will  be  participated  in  with  life  and  interest,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
marked  features  of  this  association. 

The  leading  features  of  swine-raising  have  been  very  much  the  same  as 
during  the  previous  two  years.  Speculation  did,  however,  advance 
prices  for  a  short  time  above  those  of  former  years,  but  the  present  out- 
look for  an  advance  in  prices  is  not  very  materially  changed,  and  the 
average  price  of  1879  ^'^  ^^  ^  good  basis  of  operation  for  1880. 

It  is  true  that  our  exports  of  meat  have  been  greater  in  the  past  than 
any  previous  year,  but  this  increase  has  been  largely  due  to  the  failure  of 
European  crops.  We  can  hardly  expect  foreign  failures  to  continue,  so 
we  can  not  safely  look  to  failures  in  crops  in  order  to  use  up  our  surplus 
products.  But  there  is  one  thing  we  may  count  on,  and  that  is  as  long 
as  Europe  keeps  a  standing  army  of  four  million  able  bodied  men  doing 
no  useful  work  they  must  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  other  classes. 
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Says  D.  M.  Mansfield:  "This  is  the  enormous  wrong  of  monarchical  gov- 
«rnment,  but  it  is  a  wrong  which  works  to  the  benefit  of  this  country, 
where  free  institutions  enable  every  man  to  make  his  work  tell  for  him- 
:self  and  his  country.  This  is  a  great  and  increasing  cause  why  our  ex- 
ports will  continue  in  spite  of  the  possible  drawback  from  natural  causes." 
We,  however,  notice  a  small  decrease  in  the  number  of  hogs  raised. 
This  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  some  farmers  conclude  they  can 
not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  raising  them.  If  this  decrease  should  con- 
tinue, and  foreign  demand  continue  good,  we  may  very  reasonably  expect 
some  advance  in  meat.  But  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  intimat- 
ing that  the  agricultural  interests  are  suffering  a  loss  from  swine  raising. 
All  who  are  handling  hogs  at  present  prices  are  receiving  a  fair  pay  for 
pasturage  and  more  than  the  market  price  for  grain  fed. 

The  leading  drawback  in  raising  swine  is  the  same  as  it  has  been — the 
•continued  ravages  of  **ywine  /ever."  Some  localities  in  the  State  have 
lost  very  heavily,  and  others  not  so  much  as  in  previous  years.  I  judge 
that  during  the  last  twelve  months  the  per  cent,  of  loss  throughout  the 
State  has  been  equal  to  that  of  any  former  period. 

I  suppose  you  have  received  a  copy  of  the  report  on  Investigation  of 
Diseases  of  Swine,  etc.,  and  from  it  you  have  already  seen  that  the  swine 
fever  is  about  the  same  all  over  the  United  States.  The  commission 
have  found  this  disease  to  be  of  an  infectious  and  contagious  character, 
and  can  be  conveyed  from  place  to  place  by  rabbits,  by  rats  and  mice, 
by  birds,  by  dogs,  by  sheep,  etc.  ;  hence  none  of  us  are  secure  against  its 
ravages.  It  may  come  upon  us  from  some  one  of  the  above  sources 
before  we  know  it ;  and  whilst  the  commission  have  found  no  specific  as 
a  cure,  and  boldly  assert  that  no  one  nostrum  proved  a  cure,  we  are  left 
with  but  little  additional  help  in  managing  our  herds.  They  were  some- 
what united  in  using  a  preventive,  such  as  carbolic  acid  about  bedding, 
and  in  case  of  sickness  give  a  few  drops  to  each  hog  in  slop.  Sulphur 
and  Spanish  brown  are  highly  recommended,  with  three  parts  of  the 
former  to  two  of  the  latter.  Feed  freely ;  if  a  hog  should  eat  a  pound 
in  twenty-four  hours  it  would  not  hurt  him.  Sulphur  works,  to  some 
extent,  upon  the  bowels,  and  prevents  costiveness,  and  at  the  same  time 
acts  powerfully  upon  the  blood.  Swine  fever  is  thought  to  be  largely 
•due  to  the  bacillus  germs  found  in  all  fluids.  The  blood  in  many  cases 
literally  swarms  with  them.  These  bacillus  germs  are  destroyed  when 
brought  in  contact  with  alcohol,  iodine  and  carbolic  acid. 

I  close,  hoping  you  will  have  a  large  attendance  and  an  interesting  and 
profitable  meeting. 

The  roll  was  called  and  annual  dues  paid  by  members  present  as 
follows : 

NAMKS   OF    MEMBERS. 

J.  W.  Canary Sullivan. 

Joseph  Gilbert .Terrc  Haute. 

C.  Dickson Indianapolis. 
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T.  M.  Reveal Clermont. 

H.  C.  Willett Greenfield. 

W.  C.  Williams Knightstown. 

S.  Dragoo Edinburg. 

\V.  A.  Macy Lewisville. 

James  Mustard Broad  Ripple. 

J.  S.  Meek Spencer. 

J.  Taylor  &  Son Spiceland. 

Robert  Mitchell .*. Princeton. 

Nelson  Barber Washington. 

A.  S.  Gilmore Greensburg. 

Nelson  Pegg Cerro  Gordo. 

W.  O.  Reveal Clermont. 

J.  P.  Forsythe Franklin. 

L.  Hanna Woodland. 

T.  W.  W.  Sunman Spades. 

S.  II.  Macy Spiceland. 

William  Baker 1.... North  Madison. 

William  T.  Evans Romney. 

J.  P.  Luse Montmorency. 

Daniel  Royse Lafayette. 

J.  W,   Craig Greensburg. 

Jacob  Kenedy Lizton. 

W,  D.  Cooper Cadiz. 

William  Craig,  jr Greensburg. 

Charles  P.  Roots Charlottsville. 

Emsley  Wright New  Augusta. 

Milton  Edwards Trenton. 

I.  J.  Forker Trenton. 

H.  F.  Homaday Landersdale. 

S.  R.  Quick Columbus. 

J.  W.  Furnas Valley  Mills. 

S.  Hargrove Union. 

Thomas  Nelson Bloomingdale. 

W.  M.  Wiley New  Augusta. 

J.  B.  Freeman Franklin. 

J.  H.  Quick Clifford. 

I.  N.  Barker Thorntown. 

Pearnell  &  Bro Waterloo. 
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Record  &  Feathergill Franklin. 

Manlove  &  Bro Bentonville. 

J.  B.  Gilbert Lewisville. 

J.  Y.  Demara«i Franklin. 

M.  C.  Ensminger Danville. 

Fielding  Beeler Indianapolis. 

J.  A.  Perry Columbus. 

Francis  Mathess New  Augusta. 

A.  S.  Stanton Greenwood. 

B.  Booher Whitestown. 

S.  E.  Hollingsworth Bicknell. 

£.  F.  Norwood....: Indianapolis, 

C.  E.  Finley Indianapolis. 

John  Welch Louisville,    Ky. 

Z,  Barker Eagleton. 

R.  P.  Haynes Washington. 

Isaac  Solden Acton. 

Treasurer  James  Mustard  made  his  report,  which  showed  total  receipts 
from  the  Association  to  be  $54,  total  expenditures  $28.10,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  of  $25.90. 

The  report  was  received  and  referred  to  t'inance  Committee,  consisting 
of  Nelson  Pegg,  W.  C.  Reveal  and  Samuel  Dragoo. 

A  resolution  from  Mr.  Macy  approving  of  the  action  of  the  State 
Board  in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  on  the  fair  grounds,  and  request- 
ing the  same  action  during  the  next  exhibition  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis,  favored  the  association  with  an 
address  on  *'  The  Diseases  of  Swine."     He  said : 

In  the  last  few  years  my  attention  has  been  especially  called  to  the 
great  number  of  diseased  hogs  in  our  packing  houses.  In  changing  the 
nature  of  the  hogs  from  a  long,  slim  animal  to  a  short,  fat  one,  you  have 
subjected  him  to  disease,  which,  in  most  cases,  affects  the  heart  and  kid- 
neys. This  is  what  the  physicians  call  <*  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart.'*  This  disease  is  also  marked  on  the  liver,  destroying  its  func- 
tions. The  cultivation  of  any  one  organ  is  always  at  the  expense  of 
another.  I  have  examined  a  large  number  of  hogs  which  were  supposed 
to  have  died  from  hog  cholera,  but  not  a  single  case  proved  to  be 
cholera.  It  was  a  lung  complaint  which  physicians  would  call  pleuro 
pneumonia.  I  think  you  will  generally  find  the  diseases  of  thorough- 
bred swine  are  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  lungs. 

The  mutilation  of  the  hog*s  nose  by  rings  or  other  devices  injures  his 
sense  of  taste,  as  well  as  smell,  and  causes  him  to  eat  that  which  is  in- 
jurious. Among  the  greatest  dangers  to  hogs  are  the  different  kinds  of 
parasites.     One  of  these  is  known  as  the  <<hair  worm  of  the  lungs," 
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which  fills  up  the  bronchial  tubes  and  causes  suffocation.  Another  kind  of 
a  worm  about  an  inch  long  is  frequently  found  imbeded  in  the  fat  near 
the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  from  there  gets  into  the  blood.  This,  prob- 
ably, is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  so-called  hog  cholera. 

Again,  there  is  a  worm  that  inhabits  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  hog, 
varying  in  length  from  one  to  six  inches.  It  attaches  itself  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  lives  on  the  juices.  These  frequently  cut 
through  the  intestinal  and  cause  death.  Another  parasite  with  which 
you  are  all  familiar,  and  which  can  not  be  seen  except  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  is  the  trichina  spiralis,  which  gets  into  the  intestines  of  the 
hogs  and  there  breeds  myriads  of  its  kind.  Then  through  every  par* 
tide  of  flesh  these  parasites  go,  and  it  becomes  one  mass  of  parasitic 
life*  If  a  person  eat  any  of  this  flesh  in  the  raw  state  he  becomes  sim- 
ilarly affected.  In  this  city,  about  three  years  ago,  a  family  of  six  persons 
ate  some  pork  filled  with  trichina,  four  of  whom  died  in  great  agony. 
Another  parasite  is  the  tape-worm,  which  is  not  found  in  the  hog,  but  in 
human  beings,  which  is  produced  by  eating  the  meat  of  hogs  that  have 
had  what  is  called  *'hog  measles."  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not 
know  more  of  the  trichina,  but  we  must  study  these  subjects  if  we 
want  to  avoid  diseases  of  swine. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  doctor  for  his  interest- 
ing addlress. 

Association  adjourned  to  7:30  p.  m. 

Agricultural  Rooms,  7:30  p.  m. 

Association  called  to  order,  with  James  Mustard  in  the  chair.  The 
election  of  officers  was  the  first  thing  in  order,  which  resulted  as  follows : 
President,  A.  S.  Gilmore,  Greensburg;  Vice  President,  T.  W.  W.  Sun- 
man,  Spades;  Treasurer,  James  Mustard,  Broad  Ripple;  Secretary,  W. 
M.  Wiley,  New  Augusta;  Executive  Committee,  Nelson  Pegg,  Samuel 
Dragoo,  and  T.  M.  Reveal. 

Mr.  Samuel  Dragoo,  of  Edinburg.  Indiana,  read  the  following  essay  on 

POLAND   CHINA   SWINE, 

Mr.  Bennett,  of  Albany,  and  others  who  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  improved  swine,  claim  that  the 
.Chinese  breed  was  first  introduced  into  the  United  States  about  the  year 
I  S3 5,  and  was  probably  brought  from  Asia.  The  Poland  China  of  the 
present,  differ  in  color  from  the  old  Chinese  breed,  they  being  white  or 
black,  or  white  and  black  spotted. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  1855,  described 
the  Poland  China  swine  as  follows:  <<They  are  longer  in  the  body  than 
the  original  Chinese  breed,  but  have  a  small  head  and  legs,  broad  in  the 
back,  round  body,  hams  well  let  down,  the  skin  thin,  easy  keepers,  quiet 
disposition,  and,  if  in  good  condition,  may  be  kept  so  on  grass." 

27 — Agr,  Rep. 
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The  best  Poland  Chinas  of  to-day  differ  from  those  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago.  To  those  who  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  breed 
n  description  may  be  necessary.  The  best  specimens  of  Poland  Chinas  are 
•characterized  by  the  following  points :  Back  broad  and  straight,  ribs  well 
sprung,  hams  large  and  round  and  well  let  down,  deep  through  the  heart, 
Extending  the  full  length  of  the  body,  shbulders  set  well  forward,  neck 
short  and  well  set  on,  the  head  short  and  broad  between  the  eyes,  ears 
small,  or  medium*sized,  drooping  forward,  good  limbs,  standing  up 
straight  on  the  feet,  nose  medium  in  length.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
'Irace  the  historical  record  of  the  Poland  China  hog,  which  dates  back  to 
about  the  year  1820,  as  that  has  frequently  been  done  by  others,  but  I 
can  say  that  the  breed  has  gained  for  itself  a  national  reputation,  and 
while  we  breeders  of  Indiana  do  not  claim  to  be  the  originators  of  the 
breed,  I  think  I  can  say,  without  injustice  to  any  one,  either  East,  West, 
North  or  South,  that  we  possess  specimens  of  the  breed  that  can  hardly 
be  excelled,  and  our  breeders  are  men  of  intelligence  and  nerve,  and 
have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  towards  im- 
proving the  breed,  and  will  still  work  to  perpetuate  the  good  qualities  of 
this  choice  breed  of  swine. 

I  do  not  claim  that  there  are  not  other  good  breeds.  All  breeds  have 
their  admirers — even  the  old  hazel-splitters — but  for  my  part  I  prefer  the 
nice,  well-formed  Poland  China,  they  being,  according  to  my  judgment, 
the  best  adapted  to  my  wants.  In  proof  of  the  popularity  of  this'  breed, 
I  will  refer  you  to  the  Union  Stock-yards  of  Indianapolis,  where  there 
have  been  received  from  November  i  to  the  present  time  (January  6), 
272,000.  hogs,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  are  Poland  China  or  their 
•crosses.  As  there  are  several  breeds  to  select  from,  others  as  well  as 
myself  can  have  their  favorites;  but  whatever  breed  we  select,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  best  specimens  are  most  profitable. 

The  reading  of  the  essay  was  followed  by  discussion  by  several  mem- 
bers present. 

The  following  essay  on  **  Essex  Swine  *'  was  read  by  W.  M.  Wiley,  of 
New  Augusta,  Indiana: 

ESSEX   SWINE. 

In  behalf  of  this  breed  of  swine  we  can  say  that,  according  to  the 
best  (Obtainable  history  they  are  of  a  very  remote  origin,  being  one  of 
the  oldest  and  purest  of  the  English  breeds. .      .  ' 

•  The  original  Essex  pig  is  described  by  Mr.  Sidney  as  being  **  a  parti- 
colored animal  with  white  shoulders,  nose  and  legs ;  in  fact,  a  sort  of  a 
sheeted  pig,  large,  upright  and  coarse  in  bone."  Lord  Western,  of 
Mark's  Hall,  Essex,  England,  succeeded  in  making  great  improvements 
on  the  breed  by  crossing  them  with  a  small  black  breed  brought  from 
Italy,  known  as  Neapolitans,  but  he  bred  in  and  in  so  close  as  to  weaken 
the  constitution  to  some  extent. 
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Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  of  the  same  place,  followed  him  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving the  breed,  and,  by  judicious  breeding,  strengthened  their  con- 
stituton  and  made  other  improvements,  so  that  the  breed  became  very 
popular  in  England,  and  were  recognized  forty  years  ago  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  as  a  pure  and  distinct  breed,  and  stock  bred  by  Mr. 
Hobbs  was  awarded  first  prize.  They  have  since  been  known  as,  the  Im- 
proved Essex.  Importations  from  the  stock  of  Mr.  Hobbs  were  made 
by  Samuel  Thome,  of  New  York,  and  from  that  they  were  scattered  over 
the  United  States.  The  Essex  have  proved  to  be  as  hardy  and  healthy 
in  the  United  States  as  any  breed  equally  as  well  bred,  are  easy  keepers 
and  good  grazers,  eating  almost  any  variety  of  grass,  and  wjU  keep  fat 
on  clover.  They  being  so  pure  and  well-bred,  which,  combined  with 
their  small  bone,  light  offal  and  docile  and  quiet  disposition,  makes  them 
very  valuable  for  crossing  on  and  improving  other  and  inferior  breeds. 
The  editor  of  the  IVestetn  Stock  Journal^  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  "  What . 
thoroughbred  cross  does  the  best?"  says:  **W.ith  coarse  sows  inclined 
to  run  to  legs,  bone  and  shoulders,  do  an  immense  amount  of  trotting 
and  squealing,  the  Essex  would  mak^  a  good  cross,  and  would  correct 
nearly  every  defect.  They  make  a  medium-sized  hog,  plenty  large 
enough  for  the  present  market.  They  take  on  flesh  as  naturally  as  a 
duck  runs  to  water,  are  smooth,  nicely-formed,  docile  and  quite. 

The  Essex  are  classed  with  the  small  breeds,  but  are  the  largest  in  the 
class,  and  frequently  attain  weights  that  would  entitle  them  to  a  rank 
among  the  larger  breeds,  often  weighing  five  hundred  to  six  hundred 
pounds  at  maturity,  and  not  lose  in  dressing  more  than  eight  to  ten  per 
-cent.  They  are  generally  considered  most  profitable,  though  when  fed 
and  marketed  young  at  a  lighter  weight  and  for  fresh  meat,  breakfast- 
bacon  and  for  family  use,  I  think  they  are  without  a  rival,  their  meat 
being  fine-grained  and  well  flavored,  and  the  lard  remarkably  firm  and 
white. 

There  may  be  objections  to  the  breed  on  account  of  their  color,  they 
being  entirely  black,  but  I  can  say  that  they  have  the  merit  of  being 
entirely  free  from  skin  diseases,  and  when  dressed  are  white  as  the  com. 
mon  white  hog. 

Association  adjourned  to  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  January  8. 

Agricultural  Rooms,  January  8,  9  a.  m. 

Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  President  A.  S.  Gil- 
more  in  the  chair.  The  question  of  raising  artichokes  as  food  for  swine 
was  discussed  and  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Mustard  and  others. 

Mr.  Erasley  Wright,  of  New  Augusta,  Indiana,  gave  a  short  talk  on 
the  merits  of  diflierent  breeds  of  swine,  and  gave  his  experience  with  the 
Jersey  Reds.  He  admitted  that  there  were  other  breeds  that  looked 
nicer  and  were  more  perfect  in  some  points,  but  claimed  for  the  Jersey 
Reds  a  strong  constitution  and  extreme  hardiness,  they  being  gross 
feeders  and  rapid  growers. 
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The  Finance  Committee  reported  that  the  Treasurer's  report  was 
found  to  be  correct. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Craig,  the  Treasurer  was  ordered  to  pay  to  the  In- 
diana Fanner  Co.  the  bill  of  $2.50  for  postal  cards  and  printing.  Also, 
for  printing  the  hand  bills  advertising  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Dragoo  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  F.  McKeiver,  of  Antioch,  and 
George  Kiger,  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  two  worthy  members. 

Messrs.  Dragoo,  Cooper  and  Wright  were  appointed  as  a  committee  on 
resolutions  of  respect  in  memory  of  the  deceased  brothers. 

The  committee  reported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously, adopted  : 

Whbkbas,  In  the  proTidence  of  the  Almighty  God,  two  of  our  most  worthy  brothen 
have  been  removed  by  death,  Mr.  McKeiver,  of  Antlooh,  and  Mr.  George  Kiger,  of 
Oxford,  Ohio, 

RgwivttL,  That  the  memben  of  this  Association  fed  the  loss  of  two  such  associates 
and  valuble  members,  and  we  hereby  extend  our  sympathy  and  condolence  to  the  fam- 
ilies and  friends  of  the  deceased  brothers. 

Samuel  Dkagoo, 

W.  D.  Coona, 
Emsucy  Wkgbt, 

CMMoViltfV. 

There  being  no  other  business,  the  Association  adjourned  sime  die, 

W.  M.  WiLKV, 

Se€ftiary, 


WOOL-GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Wool-Growers'  Association,  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  other  business,  was  held  May  28,  1879,  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural rooms.  The  meeting  organized  with  Mr.  Fielding  Beeler  as 
President. 

After  the  call  of  the  roll  the  following  new  members  were  elected :  W. 
W.  Thrasher,  Groves ;  J.  F.  Farquhar,  Trenton ;  M.  Pierson,  Green- 
wood ;  Oakley  Pursel,  Nora ;  J.  W.  Robe,  Greencastle ;  Alfred  Hadley, 
Carter  Valley,  and  Albert  >f arlatt,  Milton. 

COMPARATIVE   PROFITS  OF  SHEEP  RAISING  AxND  STOCK  BREEDING. 

Hon.  L.  McDaniels,  of  Rush  county,  was  first  called  upon  to  address 
the  convention,  and  delivered  the  following  address : 

I  have  been  assigned  the  duty  of  preparing  an  essay  on  the  profits  of 
sheep  as  compared  with  other  stock.  To  do  this  in  a  practical  way  for 
the  members  of  the  convention  I  will  not  only  give  my  experience  but 
the  experience  of  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  Rush  county,  such  as  Cyrus 
Ball,  Theodore  Morris,  Timothy  White  and  others.  We  will  make  our 
first  calculation  on  hogs.  We  will  start  with  ten  acres  of  clover  or  blue- 
grass,  as  this  is  about  the  amount  pastured  by  our  Indiana  farmers.  We 
will  put  on  forty  head  of  hogs  the  first  day  of  May.  We  will  buy  them, 
for  it  is  about  as  cheap  to  buy  them  as  it  is  to  raise  them.  We  will  allow 
an  average  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  We  will  pay  three  cents 
per  pound,  making  our  forty  hogs  cost  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 
We  will  feed  them  fifteen  bushels  of  good  corn  per  head,  delivered,  al 
thirty-three  and  one-third  cents  per  bushel,  costing  two  hundred  dollars. 
This,  added  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  will  make  three  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars.  We  put  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  making 
an  average  of  three  hundred  pounds,  and  at  three  and  a  half  per  hundred 
the  forty  hogs  will  bring  four  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars  less  three  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  leaves  forty 
dollars  profit  or  four  dollars  per  acre  rent  for  ten  acres  of  grass.  You 
who  raise  hogs  know  this  to  be  about  right.  I  have  allowed  nothing  for 
interest,  salt  or  cholera. 
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Mr.  Jas,  Wilson  says:     ** I  can  beat  that  with  steers."    We  will  allow 
him  the  run  of  six  months,  which  is  the  full  pasturage  season,  from  the 
1st  of  Maj  to  the  ist  of  November.     He  said  he  would  pasture  four 
steers  to  the  ten  acres,  or  in  this  ratio  for  any  number  of  acres.     They 
should  weight  1,200  pounds,  at  four  cents  per  pound,  costing  $192.     He 
would  put  on  400  pounds  to  the  steer.     This  I  thought  too  "  big.'*     He 
said  he  could  do  it  with  steers  sired  by  a  thoroughbred.     This  would  be 
1,600-pound  steers.     At  four  cents  he  would  make  $16  per  head,  or  $64 
on  all,  which  is  $6.40  per  acre  profit  on  pasture.     Pretty  good  for  short- 
horns.    We  have  compared  the  profits  on  hogs  and  cattle,  and  certainly 
hawe  given  the  cattle  all  that  is  due  them,  and  for  the  hogs  we  will  allow 
one  dollar  more  per  acre  for  what  is  left  on  the  ground,  making  a  profit 
on  the  hogs  of  $5  per  acre.     It  is  not  necessary  to  compare  horses  and 
mules  with  sheep,  for  the  more  you  have  over  present  need  the  worse 
you  are  off.     AVe  now  come,  brother  wool-growers  to  the  sheep,  that 
(( golden-footed  animal."     I  will  divide  then  into  three  gravies.     I  wilt 
take  the  same  ten  acres  as  above,  and  let  our  average  farmer  take  thirty, 
common  ewes,  put  them  on  as  we  did  the  cattle  and  hogs,. run  them  dur- 
ing the  season.     He  will  shear  $30  worth  of  wool,  and  raise  twenty 
lambs  at  least,  at  $3  apiece.     The  wool  and  lambs  will  bring  $90,  or  $9 
per  acre,  at  the  very  lowest.     This  is  only  allowing  twenty  lambs  for 
thirty  ewes,  and  five  pounds  of  wool  to  the  ewes,  at  20  cents  per  pound. 
Any  farmer  in  the  State  can  do  this.     Think  of  it  for  a  moment ;  $90  on 
ten  acres!     My  next  grade  will  be  thirty  choice  ewes,  bought  the  ist  day 
of  January,  high  grades,  say  three-fourths  stock,  bred  to  a  thoroughbred 
buck.     A  sheep  man  will  raise  thirty  iambs,  and  they  will  bring  $4  i>er 
head,  making  $120.     He  will  shear  seven  pounds  of  wool  per  ewe,  at  20 
cents  per  pound,  making  $42.     Lambs,  $120 ;  wool.  $42 — $162.     Allow 
gi  per  head  for  keeping  these  sheep  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  ist 
of  May,  as  all  the  other  stock  was  bought  the  ist  of  May ;  you  will  have 
on  this  grade  I132,  on  your  ten   acres.     Gentleman,  in   this  grade  is 
where  I  operate.     If  there  is  any  error  in  my  calculations  I  want  you  to 
prove  it.     The  third  grade  I  call  fancy  sheep  at  fancy  prices ;  to  show 
and  to  make  certain  crosses,  I  have  been  compelled  to  buy  a  few  even  at 
very  high  prices.     I  can  take  this  same  ten  acres,  well-set  in  blue-grass, 
buy  ten  thoroughbred  ewes  at  $20,  and  a  buck  at  $40,  and  raise  seven 
lambs,  sell  them  at  I20  each,  making  I140.  and  $20  worth  of  wool,  in  all 
making  $160.     This  can  be  done ;  but  we  only  need  one  of  this  kind  of 
men  in  a  county  at  a  time,  and  an   honest  one  at  that.     To  sum  up  : 
With  hogs,  we  make  $5  per  acre.     With  steers,  we  make  ^6.40  per  acre. 
The  very  commonest  sheep,  thirty  head  to  ten  acres,  if  well  managed, 
will  bring  $g  per  acre.     The  high  grades  in  skillful  hands  will  make  f  13 
per  acre,  and  the  fancy  grades  by  proper  care  will  yield  one  hundred  per 
cent.     We  use  50,000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  the   United  States  more 
than  we  raise.     Why  not  supply  this  demand  ourselves  ? 
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Mr,  Johnston,  Why  is  it  that  in  the  case  of  one  grade  of  sheep  you 
talk  of  raising  thirty  lambs  from  thirty  eM-es,  and  from  the  fancy  grade 
only  seven  lambs  from  ten  ewes  ?  Can  you  not  raise  as  many  lambs  as 
you  have  ewes  from  both  varieties  ? 

Mr,  McDaniels,  Because  the  fancy  sheep  are  a  little  tender  in  their 
constitution.  I  say  that  low.  [Laughter].  But  the  foct  is  the  fancy 
sheep  are  a  little  tender,  and  you  are  not  liable  to  raise  as  many  lambs 
as  you  have  ewes. 

Dr,  Stevenson,  I  used  to  be  a  sheep  raiser,  and  perhaps  I  am  the  old- 
est breeder  in  the  State.  I  commenced  in  the  year  1840,  and  at  one 
time  kept  a  large  number  of  sheep.  I  have  only  one  objection  to  my 
friend's  figures,  and -that  is  that  I  can't  recollect  them.  As  to  my  own 
experience,  however,  I  can  say  that  when  I  went  out  of  the  sheep-  busi- 
ness I  knew  a  little  more  than  when  I  began.  When  I  went  into  the 
sheep  raising  the  blankets  about  my  house  were  getting  old,  and  my 
woolen  bills  were  getting  larger  every  year.  With  a  family  of  twelve 
children  it  took  a  considerable  amount  to  keep  them  in  clothes  and 
schooling.  The  first  I  bought  were  all  scrubs — little  ordinary  things; 
Then  I  put  with  them  a  full-blooded  buck — he  was^  a  Southdown — with 
very  satisfactory  results.  I  used  to  keep  my  sheep  out  of  doors  alto* 
gether.  Even  when  snow  was  on  the  ground  they  would  find  the  grass 
and  get  plenty  of  feed.  I  have  now  between  sixty  and  seventy  sheep, 
and  last  fall  I  concluded  to  sow  a  patch  of  rye  for  them  to  winter  in.  I 
had  had  a  patch  of  corn,  about  ten  acres,  close  to  the  house,  and  the  rye 
which  I  had  sown  grew  very  fast.  I  turned  the  sheep  rn  immediately 
the  corn  was  off,  and  they  did  not  get  any  other  feed  during  the  winter 
except  a  little  oats  and  straw  which  was  thrown  over  to  them.  When  I 
came  home  in  the  spring,  after  being  in  the  south  all  winter,  I  found  the 
sheep  fat,  and  I  never  saw  any  with  finer  coats  of  wool.  A  man  came 
along  who  wanted  a  few  wethers,  and  I  sold  him  fifteen  of  them,  weigh- 
ing an  average  of  149  1-5  lbs.,  and  got  $3.50  a  hundred  for  them,  and  I 
sold  my  wool  at  25  cents  a  pound,  just  as  it  came  off  the  sheep.  I  never 
count  in  the  manure  in  my  calculations  of  promts,  but  its  there  all  the 
same,  and  it  is  the  finest  land  manure  to  improve  land  and  enrich  your 
farms. 

A  Member,     How  much  allowance  do  you  make  for  losses  by  dogs. 

Mr,  Forsyth,  Oh,  let  the  dogs  go  ;  we  have  got  the  reputation  of  neg- 
lecting everything  else  to  go  and  fight  the  dogs.  Let  us  have  one  meet- 
ing of  this  Association  without  a  discussion  on  the  ravages  of  dogs. 

Mr.  Quick,  In  regard  to  the  corresponding  number  of  lambs  and  ewes, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  purchased  twenty  thoroughbred  ewes  last  winter^ 
and  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty  have  twenty-four  living  lambs.  Out  of  an- 
other flock  of  forty  I  have  got  fifty-seven  living  lambs. 

Mf,  Dungan,  In  regard  to  the  tenderness  of  thoroughbreds,  I  should 
take  a  different  pjsrJon  to  that  of  the  essayist.  I  have  raised  both 
thoroughbreds  and  common  stock,  and  I  have  found  very  little  difference 
in  the  healthiness  of  the  animils.     I  think  the  great  difficulty  is  that  our 
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full  breeds  are  cared  for  too  tenderly  and  housed  too  carefttlly.  I  let  my 
sheep  run  all  winter,  only  giving  them  shelter  tn  go  into  when  they  want 
to.  Some  of  my  neighbors  house  theirs  very  closely,  but  that  is  not  my 
plan,  and  I  do  not  have  any  difficulty  about  my  lambs  being  so  very  ten- 
der. I  have  found  the  thoroughbreds  just  as  prolific  as  any  other  kind 
of  sheep.  From  thirty-eight  ewes  I  received  fifty-eight  lambs;  and  my 
experience  is  that  in  all  these  matters  the  result  depends  more  upon  the 
kind  of  treatment  than  upon  the  breed. 

Mr,  Jtuksan^    Are  Canada  sheep  as  hardy  as  the  Kentucky  breeds? 

Mr,  Dungan^     I  have  found  them  as  hardy  in  every  particular. 

Mf,  Rode,  As  to  Mr.  McDaniePs  estimate  of  four  dollars  each  for 
lambs,  I  should  like  an  explanation.     I  can't  reach  that  figure. 

Mr,  McDanuL  Those  figures  were  for  choice  or  medium  grades.  We 
sold  eighty  at  from  four  to  five  dollars  a  head.  Taking  everything  into 
account,  including  the  benefit  to  my  land  and  the  improvement  in  crops, 
I  think  I  make  at  least  loo  per  cent,  by  breeding  sheep. 

Mr,  A.  Mariatt,  I  saw  a  paper  by  Mr.  McDaniel,  in  the  Farmer^  and 
after  reading  it  I  thought  it  contained  a  good  deal  of  truth  and  good 
sense,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  a  few  sheep.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  lambing  season  I  bought  ten  head  of  good  common  ewes  at  four 
dollars  a  head,  cash.  The  first  three  had  six  lambs  the  next  four  had  one 
apiece.  That  made  ten  lambs  from  seven  ewes.  The  other  ewes  did  not 
have  any.  One  thing  I  would  like  to  know  is  as  to  the  best  time  to  breed 
for  profit. 

Mr,  James  Mariatt,  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  have  a  good  time  at  this 
meeting  without  paying  my  dollar  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation. [The  gentleman  thereupon  handed  over  his  subscription  to  the 
Treasurer.]  My  father  was  a  very  successful  sheep-grower,  and  I  was 
raised  to  the  occupation  of  taking  care  of  sheep.  When  I  left  home  my 
father  gave  me  six  sheep.  I  rented  some  sixty  acres  and  started  on  my 
own  account,  and,  with  those  six  sheep  to  commence  with,  I  handled 
sheep  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  quite  successfully.  I  never  sheared 
except  when  I  fed  for  mutton,  but  more  generally  sold  my  stock  as 
lambs,  at  about  three  dollars  a  head,  to  the  butcher.  That  was  before 
the  war.  Recently  I  have  been  giving  more  attention  to  the  breeding  of 
cattle.  But  my  opinoin  is  that  we  have  not  as  many  sheep  in  the  State 
as  there  should  be,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  overdoing  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr,  Thrasher,  I  am  one  of  those  men  that  can  make  a  little  speech 
upon  most  anything,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will  say  something 
upon  the  subject  of  this  paper.  It  purports  to  say  that  there  is  more 
profit  in  sheep  than  iu  any  other  kind  of  stock — more  than  in  either  hogs 
or  cattle,  and  that  is  my  own  belief.  My  friend.  Dr.  Stevenson,  said  he 
thought  he  was  about  the  first  sheep  man  in  the  State,  and  said  he  be- 
gan about  1840.  In  1838  I  bought  ten  ewes  from  Mr.  Shropshire,  of 
Kentucky,  and  brought  them  to  Indiana.  They  were  the  long-wooled 
sheep,  the  kind  that   were  then  very  much  extolled.     I  have  beea  a 
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breeder  of  sheep  ever  since,  and  my  pUn  has  been  to  buy  the  very  best 
stock  I  could  get  anywhere.  Last  year  I  commenced  with  thirty*two 
head ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  sold  three  hundred  and  ten  dollars' 
worth  of  sh<;ep  and  wool  and  had  the  same  number  of  sheep  left.  I 
don't  make  any  figures  about  these  things — never  keep  any  account  of 
my  expenses  at  all,  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  sheep  are 
worth  to  the  farmer  all  their  keep,  and  more  too.  They  more  than  pay  for 
their  keep,  for  their  manure  is  the  richest  that  can  be  put  upon  a  farm. 
I  know  this  to  be  true.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  But  to  make 
sheep  profitable  you  must  not  handle  them  in  too  large  flocks.  A  large 
number  of  sheep  can  not  be  healthy  together.  Why  ?  Because  when 
they  are  pasturing  some  of  them  will  always  go  in  front,  and  when  there 
is  a  large  number  those  that  are  in  the  rear  will  be  poisoned  by  the  drop- 
pings. There  is  always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  people  to  get  too 
much  of  everything  and  get  nothing  right.  That  is  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  Western  people.  There  are  only  a  few  men  who  do  things 
right  on  a  farm,  and  I  say  that  no  man  can  handle  a  large  number  of 
sheep  on  a  farm  and  do  It  successfully.  Some  men  that  I  know  will  suc- 
ceed in  running  things  clear  into  the  ground  before  they  stop.  They  will 
find  their  sheep  dwindle  on  their  hands,  and  then  other  young  beginners, 
from  their  experience,  will  get  discouraged  and  quit  the  business.  One 
of  the  first  necessities  of  successful  sheep  raising  is  to  buy  your  stock  of 
reliable  men. 

A  Member,     What  about  pedigree  ? 

Mr,  Thrasher,  I  would  not  give  ten  cents  apiece  more  for  either  sheep, 
hogs  or  cittle  who  had  a  pedigree.  What  I  want  are  good  individual 
animals,  not  those  with  a  gilt-edged  pedigree ;  and  I  don't  believe  any- 
body can  deal  in  these  gilt-edged  animals  without  imposing  upon  the 
public  before  they  get  through.  I  indorse  the  paper  read  in  its  main 
statements,  and  believe  that  sheep  are  the  most  profitable  things  you  can 
put  on  a  farm,  if  you  govern  the  number  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
farm. 

Mr,  Dungan,  But  by  changing  them  from  one  pasture  to  another  can 
Dot  the  difficulties  in  keeping  a  large  number  be  reduced  ? 

Mr,  Thrasher,  Yes,  provided  you  can  keep  them  in  small  flocks.  It  is 
the  nature  of  sheep  to  follow  one  another ;  and  more  than  fifty  ought  not 
to  be  kept  together. 

A  Member,     How  much  range  do  they  require  ? 

Mr,  Thrasher,  The  more  the  better.  The  sheep  is  a  wonderful  ani- 
mal for  ranging  over  a  large  tract  of  ground.  I  am  quite  satisfied  they 
will  not  do  well  in  very  small  pastures.  They  want  more  range  than  any 
other  kind  of  stock,  and  are  naturally  inclined  to  travel  around  a  good 
deal  to  pick  the  food  they  like  best.  Another  argument  in  favor  of  small 
flocks  is  that  they  get  better  care  taken  of  them.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
hog  cholera  and  many  other  forms  of  sickness  among  stock  is  caused  by 
having  so  many  animals  together.  They  take  colds  and  have  lung  fever, 
And  get  no  attention  paid  them,  because  there  are  so  many  together  that 
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no  attention  is  given  to  the  individual  animals.  AiratheF  thing  I  want 
to  say  is  that  I  don't  believe  in  fancy  prices  for  rams.  The  man  wh» 
gives  a  big  sum  for  some  animal  because  he  thinks  it  has  some  fancy 
points  gets  humbugged  himself,  and  then  has  to  humbug  somebody  else 
by  selling  his  stock  for  more  than  it  is  worth  to  get  his  money  back. 

Mr,  Mitchell,  I  don't  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  this  respect.  I 
think  that  the  purchase  of  an  occasional  fine  animal  for  the  improvement 
of  the  entire  stock  is  an  eminently  wise  outlay.  I  don't  think  that  $ioo 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  a  good  ram  is  money  thrown  away  any  more 
than  $2,000  for  a  horse.  Of  course  this  can  be  carried  to  extremes,  but 
I  think  a  man  can  make  a  very  good  outlay  of  $200  or  $300  for  animals 
that  will  improve  the  character  of  his  stock,  and  that  he  will  very  sood 
recover  the  money  in  increased  values. 

At  this  point  of  the  discussion  a  short  recess  was  taken  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  specimens  of  wool,  and  an  informal  conversation  in  regard  to 
the  price  and  weight  of  wool  obtained  by  the  different  breeders. 

When  the  meeting  was  again  called  to  order,  a  roll-call  of  the  mem- 
bers showed  the  following  to  be  present : 

S.  W,  Dungan Franklin. 

T.  W.  W.  Sunman Spades  Station. 

J.  P.  Forsyth Franklin. 

D.  H.  Thompson Waldron. 

C.  W.  Moffit Nora. 

H.  A.  Haverstick Nora.» 

Robert  Mitchell Princeton. 

Capt.  C.  6.  Jackson Cartersville. 

Uriah  Privette Indianapolis. 

Thomas  Wilhoit Middleton. 

L.  McDaniel Rushville. 

B.  F.  Ging Starr,  Rush  Co. 

S.  R.  Quick Columbus. 

W.  W.  Thrasher ; Groves. 

J.  F.  Farquahr Trenton. 

M,  Pierson Greenwood. 

Oakley  Pinsel Nora. 

J,  W.  Robe Greencastlc. 

Alfred  Hadley Center  Valley. 

Albert  Marlatt Milton. 

As  the  result  of  a  lengthened  discussion  which  followed  in  regard  to 
the  grading  of  wool  to  be  exhibited  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  it  was 
resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  to  take  the  whole  matter  into  consider- 
ation and  report.  The  committee  was  organized  as  follows :  Messrs. 
Forsyth,  Quick  and  Thrasher. 
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TICKS   IN   SHEEP. 

Mr,  Dungan,  '  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  ticks  in  sheep. 
I  have  heard  it  stated  that  ticks  are  worse  in  poor  or  thin  sheep  than 
they  are  in  fat  sheep.  My  sheep  are  fat,  and  yet  some  of  those  who  are 
in  the  best  condition  have  the  most  ticks.  I  want  to  ask  the  opinion  of 
the  gentlemen  present  as  to  how  we  can  most  effectually  rid  ourselves  of 
these  pests. 

Mr,  Forsyth,     My  plan  is  to  use  the   carbolic  soda.     I  buy  pin  crys- 
tals, and  reduce  it  in  water.     I  have  found  it  a  dead  shot,  and  it  is  less 
'trouble  than  anything  else  that  will  kill. 

Mr,  Ging,  My  sheep  were  ready  for  market,  and  all  of  them  were 
free  from  ticks.  On  those  that  were  fattened  I  could  only  find  two  or 
thFee ;  and  my  experience  is  that  the  thinner  the  sheep  are  the  more  ticks- 
they  have, 

Mr,  Dungan^  That  rule  does  not  always  hold  good.  My  yearlings 
were  not  as  fat  as  my  older  sheep,  and  yet  they  did  not  have  any  ticks  on 
them  at  all,  while  my  other  sheep  were  full  of  them. 

Mt.  Thrasher,  I  have  been  handling  sheep  for  forty  years,  but  recently 
I  have  been  treating  them  differently  to  what  I  ever  had  done  before.  I 
have  plenty  of  blue-grass  for  them  to  run  in,  and  give  them  good  pick- 
ing. I  believe  blue-grass  is  the  best  thing  for  sheep.  I  took  every  pre- 
caution to  fatten  them  just  as  I  would  to  fatten  hogs,  and  since  I  have 
adopted  that  plan  I  have  not  seen  a  tick  on  my  sheep.  Formerly  I  used 
to  have  some ;  and  my  conclusion  is  that  it  was  the  result  of  their  being 
in  a  thin  condition.  There  is  one  desperate  mistake  that  many  sheepmen 
make.  In  spring,  just  as  soon  as  the  sheep  can  6nd  something  in  the 
pasture,  they  are  left  to  themselves,  and  they  quit  feeding  them.  That 
is  the  very  time  to  feed  them  most  carefully,  as  it  is  then  that  they  in- 
crease fat  most  rapidly.  If  a  man  follows  that  plan  with  his  sheep  he  is  sure 
to  founder  them.  He  can't  succeed.  The  right  way,  in  the  spring,  is  to 
give  sheep  all  they  can  eat,  and  if  there  is  a  little  left  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. Another  mistake  most  farmers  make  is  to  eat  up  their  grass  so 
close  that  the  sheep  have  nothing  to  live  on  in  the  summer.  In  July, 
August  and  September  there  is  no  growth  of  blue-grass,  and  unless  you 
have  provided  for  it  you  have  nothing  left  in  those  months.  It  is  true 
that  sheep  will  do  better  in  close  pasture  than  most  stock.  They  will 
graze  closely ;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  take  them  of!  the  pasture  in  the 
later  spring  months,  so  as  to  reserve  something  for  summer  and  winter 
pasture.     Unless  you  allow  the  grass  to  seed  it  does  not  make  good  feed. 

Mr,  Dungan,  I  should  like  the  association  to  get  back  to  the  subject 
of  ticks.     I  want  to  hear  some  more  about  that. 

Mr,  Better,  I  have  given  that  subject  considerable  attention,  and  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience.  I  have  veiy  seldom  seen  ticks  upon  sheep 
that  were  in  good  condition.     I  have  found  the  use  of  tobacco  a  good 
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cure,  and  never  knew  it  to  have  any  bad  effect.  Another  plan  has  been 
to  mix  some  sulphur  with  their  salt. 

Mr,  Dungan,     Is  sulphur  dangerous  ? 

Mr,  Beeler,  Yes,  if  you  give  too  much ;  but  I  would  only  just  color 
the  salt  with  it. 

Mr,  Quick,  I  think  sulphur  is  healthy,  and  that  it  keeps  the  ticks  off. 
I  make  the  salt  about  one-third  sulphur,  stir  them  up  together  and  give 
them  this  frequently.  When  I  do  this  I  never  have  any  ticks.  This 
season  I  found  a  good  many  ticks  on  some  of  my  sheep,  and  found  that 
the  sulphur  had  for  a  time  been  omitted. 

Mr,  Farquhat,  I  never  had  any  ticks  when  I  fed  sulphur,  and  my 
uncle  told  me  that  he  had  done  the  same  for  five  years,  and  never  had 
any  ticks. 

After  some  further  discussion,  in  which  similar  opinions  were  expressedi 
the  association  adjourned  until  Thursday. 


SECOND  DAY— THURSDAY. 

At  the  reassembling  of  the  association  on  Thursday  afternoon  (the 
members  having  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  joined  in  an  excursion  to 
the  Union  Stock-yards  and  around  the  Belt  roal)  the  first  business  was 
the  presentation  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  grading  wool,  which 
was  as  follows : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  establish  the  different  grades  of  wool  to 
be  exhibited  at  our  next  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  here  next  May,  and 
'  to  fix  a  premium  for  each  grade,  would  recommend  that  each  exhibitor 
affix  a  written  label  of  age  of  the  sheep  off  of  which  the  specimen  came, 
and  date  of  shearing.  We  fix  three  grades,  middle  wool,  long  combing, 
and  fine,  and  recommend  that  a  premium  be  awarded  of  $2  for  first,  and 
%\  for  second,  on  each  grade.     All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  W.  Thrasher, 

Jos.  P.  FOSYTH. 

The  report  was  read  by  Mr.  Thrasher,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Dungan, 
was  adopted,  after  which  the  committee  was  discharged. 

THE   PROPER  TIME   FOR   BREEDING. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Quick  was  then  called  upon  to  read  a  paper  upon  the  sub- 
ject assigned  to  him  on  the  programme,  namely,  *'The  Proper  Time  for 
Breeding  Ewes."     The  paper  was  as  follows: 

Mf,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Wool- Growers*  Association: 

I  have  been  called  on  by  our  worthy  Secretary  to  write  a  few  lines  to 
be  read  at  this  meeting  on  the  proper  time  of  breeding  ewes,  or  coup- 
ling them  with  the  buck,  and  the  care  of  them,  etc. 
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This  is  a  subject  that  men  differ  so  widely  upon  that  I  scarcely  know 
what  to  say  upon  the  subject.  I  have  raised  good  lambs  dropped  in  Feb- 
uary,  and  from  that  time  on  up  to  the  first  of  June ;  and  I  must  say  that 
the  largest  and  finest  show  sheep  that  I  ever  raised  was  dropped  the  last 
week  in  May.  But  to  raise  lambs  for  the  early  market,  they  should  be 
dropped  from  the  last  half  of  January  to  the  first  of  March.  If  well 
housed  in  bad  weather,  and  well  fed  and  properly  cared  for,  they  will  be 
ready  for  market  in  May  or  June,  when  mutton  generally  commands  the 
highest  price  in  the  markets ;  but  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  not  be 
neglected  by  the  shepherd,  for  they  need  good  shelter,  with  plenty  of 
feed,  and  an  abundance  of  salt  and  water,  two  of  the  cheapest  things  .we 
can  give  them,  and,  yet  very  essential  in  my  estimation. 

I  prefer  early  lambs  for  several  reasons.  First,  we  farmers  generally 
have  more  time  to  look  after  them  during  the  latter  part  of  winter  than 
we  do  in  the  fall,  and  they  winter  better  the  first  winter,  being  larger, 
stronger  and  more  able  to  endure  the  hardships  of  winter,  and  they  will 
learn  to  eat  with  the  ewes  before  going  to  grass  in  the  spring,  being  old* 
er.  You  can  wean  them  earlier  in  the  summer,  and  they  will  not  require 
feed  so  early  in  the  spring,  from  the  fact  that  they  learn  to  make  their 
own  living  on  the  grass,  and  your  ewes  will  feed  up  before  coupling  time, 
and  they  will  be  in  good  flesh,  strong  and  healthy,  and  go  through  the 
winter  much  easier  and  in  better  condition,  and  will  bring  large,  strong, 
healthy  lambs,  and  being  in  fine  flesh,  if  well  wintered,  will  give  a  fine 
flow  of  milk,  as  you  are  all  aware  that  a  poor  sheep  will  not  raise  a  good 
lamb  any  more  than  it  will  give  you  a  good  yield  of  wool.  And  now  in 
regard  to  the  care  of  ewes  and  lambs.  The  ewes  should  be  in  quite  small 
flocks  before  time  for  the  lambs  to  be  dropped,  and  for  a  fortnight  after- 
ward, and  the  shepherd  should  look  after  them  often  and  attend  to  their 
wants  if  he  expects  to  be  successful  in  saving  and  raising  his  lambs,  and 
they  should  always  have  good,  comfortable  sheds  in  our  climate,  with 
plenty  of  hay  always  on  hand  and  a  good  run  of  blue-grass  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit,  which  is  adapted  to  our  State.  This  gives  them 
plenty  of  exercise,  and  keeps  them  healthy  and  in  fine  condition  with 
very  little  grain  or  feed  of  any  kind  except  hay.  I  do  not  think  it  best 
to  feed  ewes  much  grain  until  about  the  time  they  drop  their  lambs,  and 
then  but  sparingly,  unless  the  weather  is  very  cold  or  the  farm  is  scarce 
of  grass,  but  after  the  lambs  are  a  few  days  old  the  ewes  should  be  fed, 
and  the  lambs  will  soon  learn  to  eat  with  them,  and  the  ewes  will  give  a 
large  flow  of  milk,  and  the  lambs  will  grow  much  faster  and  keep  in  bet- 
ter condition. 

But  as  soon  as  there  is  plenty  of  grass  for  them  to  live  well  their  feed 
should  be  lessened  a  little  every  day  for  a  few  days,  and  you  can  quit 
feeding  them.  The  lambs  should  have  a  pen  with  shelter  and  plenty  of 
feed  in  troughs  and  boxes.  The  little  fellows  will  readily  find  their  way 
in,  and  will  eat  if  provided  with  ground  feed,  thus  increasing  their 
thrift  and  relieving  the  draft  upon  their  mother's  strength.  Racks  for 
feeding  hay,  if  kept  well  filled,  will  always  be  well  patronized,  even 
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though  a  full  feed  has  been  recently  taken.  The  cost  of  all  such  Atten- 
tion to  the  flock  of  ewes  and  lambs  will  prove  a  paying  investment.  A 
well-littered  shed  allowed  to  remain  open  and  within  reach  of  the  flock, 
will  be  found  to  be  occupied  during  comparatively  mild  nights.  They 
will  live  and  usually  do  well  without  them,  but  will  amply  repay  every 
judicious  expenditure  of  time  and  money  made  in  their  behalf.  But  do 
not  neglect  the  salt  nor  the  water,  for  they  are  just  as  essential  on  green 
feed  as  dry.  I  keep  salt  boxes  filled  with  salt  under  cover  where  the 
sheep  can  have  access  to  them  every  day,  so  they  can  have  it  whenever 
they  want  it,  and  they  will  lick  at  it  daily.  AnotHer  important  item  to 
be  gained  by  having  your  Iambs  dropped  early  is  they  will  shear  from 
two  to  four  pounds  more  per  head  at  their  first  shearing.  You  will 
probably  think  that  I  am  a  great  friend  to  early  lambs.  WeU,  I  am, 
when  I  can  see  them  well  cared  for.  But  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  like 
them  as  well  as  Brother  Dungan,  for  I  have  understood  that  he  says  he 
would  rather  have  an  early  lamb  if  it  dies  than  a  late  one.  The  im- 
portance of  saving  every  lamb  is  not  fully  realized  by  every  flock  master. 
They  seem  to  forget  that  every  lamb  dropped  has  been  in  a  sense  pur- 
•chased  and  paid  for,  and  that  its  death  prematurely,  or  after  weaning, 
is  so  much  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  losses,  as  the  draft  upon  the 
strength  and  energy  of  the  ewe,  and  the  consequent  increased  care  and 
nourishment  necessary  for  her  thrift,  are  the  same,  up  to  and  including 
the  act  of  parturition,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  her  offspring.  That  is  to 
hay  it  cost  as  much  to  produce  a  dead  lamb  as  a  living  one,  but  here  the 
analogy  ceases.  The  one  is  thenceforward  worthless;  the  other,  may 
prove  a  handsome  return  for  all  it  cost. 

Just  how  to  save  the  greatest  number  of  lambs  is  the  most  important 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  flock  master  at  this  time.  And  1 
have  tried  to  give  a  few  suggestions  how  they  may  be  saved,  with  what 
I  call  good  treatment.  Sheep  will  not  thrive  with  careless  management. 
They  are  dependent  on  the  shepherd  more  than  any  other  stock  on  their 
keepers.  The  careful  and  experienced  sheep  breeder  always  makes  money 
with  sheep,  and  the  care  necessary  is  not  burdensome.  It  is  a  care  such 
as  an  invalid,  who  is  not  able  to  attend  to  ordinary  farm  work,  may  give, 
and  find  recreation  and  pleasure  in  giving.  There  are  other  things  I 
might  say  in  my  rambling  way,  but  I  will  give  place  to  some  of  the  abler 
brothers  of  the  association. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  as  to  .feeding  sheep  with  rye 
just  before  lambing : 

Mr.  Quick,  I  have  never  tried  the  plan  to  any  great  extent,  but  be- 
lieve it  a  good  one  for  sheep  generally.  I  never  used  it,  however,  for 
ewes  before  lambing  time.  It  is  my  plan,  then,  to  give  them  plenty  of 
blue-grass,  and  consider  it  specially  important  to  separate  them  into 
small  flocks. 

The  Chainnan,  I  have  tried  the  rye  feed  in  a  small  way,  and  am  well 
satisfied  with  it. 
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Mr,  Quick,  A  friend  of  mine  complained  to  me  that  he  was  not  very 
-successful  with  his  sheep-raising,  and  thought  that  his  boys  had  been  a 
little  neglectful  of  the  flock.  He  said  he  had  only  saved  about  half  of 
liis  lambs.  He  complained  that  he  was  getting  old  and  couldn't  very 
"well  himself  attend  to  them.  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  had  better  try 
to  take  charge  of  them  himself,  telling  him  he  was  well  able  to  do  so,  and 
that  lambs  were  too  valuable  to  lose  through  want  of  care.  He  said :  **I 
guess  I  will  look  after  them  in  future,"  and  he  has  since  told  me  that  he 
had  only  lost  one  out  of  thirty  since  the  time  I  talked  to  him.  A  great 
deal  can  be  saved  by  properly  taking  care  of  sheep. 

Mr,  Metedith,  I  quite  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  has  said.  I 
think  early  lambs  are  the  most  profitable,  although  I  have  sometimes 
done  very  well  with  late  lambs.  I  much  prefer  blue-grass,  and  don't 
like  feeding  rye  to  breeding  animals.  I  think  it  dangerous,  while  blue- 
grass  is  always  perfectly  harmless,  and  there  is  more  nutrition  in  it  than 
in  anything  else  you  can  raise. 

Mr,  Forsyth,  I  have  been  a  farmer  in  my  county  about  as  long  as 
most  folks,  and  my  father  before  me,  and  he  was  always  a  great  advocate 
of  rye.  He  would  sow  a  field  of  early  rye  on  purpose  for  his  sheep, 
colts  and  calves  to  pasture  in.  He  would  let  them  run  in  the  rye  pas- 
ture until  the  first  of  May,  and  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  stock  do 
better  than  his. 

The  President.  Can  you  not  pasture  rye  earlier  than  you  can  blue- 
grass? 

Mr,  Forsyth,     Yes,  that  has  been  my  experience. 

Mr,  Meredith,  I  believe  that  the  finest  pasture  in  the  world  is  blue- 
grass  for  winter  feed,  and  sheep  will  do  better  upon  it  than  on  any  other 
feed,  even  if  there  is  snow  on  the  ground,  unless  it  be  very  deep.  All 
kinds  of  breeding  stock  will  do  better  on  blue-grass  than  anything  else. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject  Mr.  Sunman  moved 
a  resolution  of  thanks  as  follows : 

Resolved^  Th^t  the  Indiana  Wool  Growers'  Association  hereby  return 
thanks  to  the  managers  of  the  Belt  Railroad,  to  Col.  Downing,  and 
Capt.  Scott,  for  courtesies  extended  to  jas  in  a  ride  around  the  road. 

Resolved^  That  we  hereby  tender  thanks  to  Alex.  Heron  for  courtesies 
extended  to  our  Secretary  in  helping  to  secure  reduced  rates  on  the  rail- 
roads.    Also,  for  courtesies  shown  during  our  sittings. 

After  the  passage  of  this  resolution  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet 
again  in  January. 
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REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1879. 


Meetings — Reorganization — Revised  Constitution  and  By-laws- 
Names  OF  Members  —  Officers  —  Exhibitions  in  Conjunction 
WITH  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion— Addresses  of  Members,  Toasts,  Etc. 

Rapid  progress,  both  practical  and  scientific,  having  been  made  in  the 
breeding  of  poultry  and  all  the  kindred  branches,  as  small  animals,  pets, 
etc.,  it  was  determined  to  revise  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the 
State  Association,  and  to  reorganize  under  the  revised  constitution. 
Accordingly,  a  called  meeting  was  held,  with  the  following  result : 

Indianapolis,  April  3i,  1879. 

Association  met  on  call  of  President,  and  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-laws,  and 
adopted  the  following : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. 

Name  and  Objects. 

Section  i.  This  organization  shall  be  knows  as  the  Indiana  Poultry 
Association. 

Sec.  3.  Its  qbject  shall  be  to  encourage  the  interest  and  promote  the 
improvement  in  the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  pigeons  and 
pet  stock,  and  to  hold  exhibitions  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  at  such 
times  as  shall  be  designated  by  v  majority  of  the  members  present  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 
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Article  II. 

Officers. 

Sec.  I.    The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
eight  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  (who  shall  also  act  as  Treasurer),  and 
an  Executive  Committee  of  three,  with  the  President  and  Secretary  mem- 
*  bers  eX'Officio, 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  are  to  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  are  to  serve  one  year,  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  qualified.  Vacancies  occurring  during  the  interim 
are  to  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  III. 

Membership, 

Sec.  I.  All  applicants  for  membership  shall  be  recommended  by 
three  or  more  members  of  the  Association,  to  be  balloted  on  separately, 
after  the  payment  of  an  initiation  fee  of  ten  dollars,  and,  upon  receiving 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the 
association,  shall  be  received. 

Article  IV. 

Meetings, 

Sec.  I.  The  annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers  of  this  Association 
shall  be  held  during  the  time  of  the  exhibition.  Ten  days'  notice  shall  be 
£iven  to  each  member  as  to  time  and  place. 

Article  V, 

Amendments, 

Sec.  I.  Any  amendment  to,  alteration  or  repeal  of,  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  of  this  Association  must  be  presented  to  the  Executive 
Committee  in  writing,  who  will  present  the  same  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  upon  receiving  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes  of  all 
the  members  present,  shall  be  adopted. 

Article  VI. 

Assessments, 

Sec.  I.  The  Association  may  assess  each  member  pro  rata,  to  make  up 
any  deficiency. 

28t-Agr.  Rep, 
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Sec.  2,  Upon  any  member  failing  to  pay  bis  assessment,  or  upon  be- 
ing charged  with  willful  misrepresentation,  or  dishonest  or  unfair  dealing 
in  connection  with  the  poultry  interests,  or  with  any  other  conduct  de- 
rogatory to  the  standing  of  the  Association,  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  examine  into  the  matter,  and,  if  it  shall  find  the  charges  sustained, 
expel  the  offender. 

BY-LAWS. 

Article  I. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Association, 
appoint  special  committees,  call  extra  meetings  at  the  request  of  three  or 
more  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  exercise  the  usual  func- 
tions of  the  presiding  officer  of  a  deliberative  body. 

Article  II. 

In  case  of  absence  of  the  President,  or  his  inability  to  act,  the  Vice 
President  shall  act  as  the  presiding  officer. 

Article  III. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence 
of  the  Association,  and  have  custody  of  the  same ;  he  shall  preserve  all 
important  letters  received,  and  keep  a  letter-book  copy  of  the  answer 
thereto;  distribute  notices  of  meetings  of  the  Association;  keep  tlie 
minutes  of  all  meetings,  and  have  charge  of  the  books  and  papers 
appertaining  to  his  office ;  he  shall  promptly  notify  all  members  of  their 
election ;  he  shall  collect  all  moneys  for  membership  fees ;  he  shall  have 
charge  of  all  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Association,  and  shall  pay  bills 
after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  President ;  he  shall  keep  his  ac- 
counts in  proper  form  for  inspection  of  the  Executive  Committee;  he 
shall  make  a  report,  at  any  regular  meeting,  of  all  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, and  shall  give  bonds  in  such  sum  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
decide  upon. 

Article  IV. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  hold  special  meetings,  at  the  call  of 
three  or  more  of  its  members,  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
It  shall  control  the  affairs  and  property  of  the  Association  at  all  times, 
and  attend  to  all  printing ;  give  publicity  to  and  secure  suitable  accom- 
modations for  public  exhibitions,  keep  a  record  of  all  its  transactions, 
and  report  the  same  at  any  meeting  of  the  Association,  when  called  upon. 
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Article  V, 

The  order  of  business  of  this  Association  at  all  meetings  shall  be  as 
follows : 

Reading  the  minutes  of  last  meeting. 

Addresses  and  report  of  officers. 

Reports  of  committees. 

Unfinished  business. 

New  business. 

Election  of  officers. 

Discussions. 

Adjournment. 

NAMES  OP  MEMBERS. 

W.  F.  Christian Indianapolis. 

E.  G.  Bagley Indianapolis. 

G.  A.  Danley Indianapolis, 

J.  M.  Spann Indianapolis. 

T.  W.  Pottage Indianapolis. 

B.  F.  Hill Indianapolis. 

A.  £.  Meredith Indianapolis. 

H.  C.  G.  Bals Indianapolis. 

W.  J.  Elstun Indianapolis. 

D.  H.  Jenkins Indianapolis. 

J.  R.  Shoemaker Indianapolis. 

John  Wocher Indianapolis. 

C.  F.  Lout Indianapolis. 

W.  T.  Fenton Indianapolis. 

Joseph  Pool Greensburg. 

L.  A.  Burke Lafayette. 

I.  N.  Barber Thomtown. 

R.  Twells Montmorency. 

Sid  Conger \ Flat  Rock. 

J.  H.  Hunter Versailles. 

M.  Crum Farmers  City,  111. 

G.  T.  Pitkin ..Chicago,  lU. 

H.  O.  Heichert Frankfort. 

C.  F.  Cunningham MartinsWUe. 

C.  C.  Dammorin Portsmouth,  O. 

J.  A.  Lawrence Connersville. 

Frank  Hubbard Knightstown. 

E.  J.Smith 
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The  Association  then  went  into  the  election  of  officers,  the  following 
gentlemen  being  elected : 

OFFICERS. 

PresuUnt. 
W.  T.  Fenton Indianapolis. 

Vice- Presidents, 

John  M.  Spann Indianapolis. 

Philander  Williams i Taunton,  Mass. 

E.  L.  Lamb « Chicago,  111. 

Daniel  Allen.. Gait,  Ontario. 

J.  M.  Lambing Parker's  Landing,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Todd Vermillion,  Ohio. 

E.  C.  Comey Somerville,  Mass. 

E.  C.  Aldrich Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Secretary  ami  Treasurer, 
H.  C.  G.  Bals Indianapolis. 

Executive  Committee, 

G.  A.  Danley Indianapolis. 

D.  H.  Jenkins : Indianapolis. 

W.  J.  Elstun Indianapolis. 

W.  T.  Fenton,  ex^officio Indianapolis^ 

H.  C.  G.  Bals Indianapolis.   ' 

It  having  been  reported  liy  the  executive  committee  that  Masonic  Hall 
could  not  be  procured  during  December,  1879,  it  was  moved  and  adopted 
that  the  exhibition  be  held  from  the  8th  to  the  15th  of  January,  188a. 

Adjourned  sine  die, 

H.  C.  G.  Bals,  W.  T.  Fenton, 

Secretary,  President, 

June  Meeting. 

Through  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  President  and  Secretary,  the 
American  Poultry  Association  had  decided  to  meet  at  Indianapolis  dar> 
ing  the  next  annual  exhibition  of  the  Indiana  Poultry  Association. 

The  following  meeting  was  accordingly  called  by  the  President : 

Indianapolis,  June  11.  1879. 

Association  met  at  call  of  President.  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meet- 
ing read  and  adopted. 
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Definite  action  was  then  taken  in  reference  to  the  writing  up  in- 
terests of  the  Association,  in  regard  to  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Amer* 
ican  Poultry  Association  at  this  place.  The  work  was  diWded  among  the 
members. 

John  Wocher  was  appointed  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  in  his  official  duties. 

Adjourned  to  meet'  during  the  annual  exhibition,  to  be  held  in  Jan- 
uary, i8So.  W.  T.  Fenton, 

H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Pnsideni. 

Secretary, 

POULTRY  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  STATE   PAIR   FOR  THE  YEAR    1 879. 

The  Poultry  Association  was  solicited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  co-operate  with  the  Superintendent  of  the 
poultry  department  in  making  arrangements  for  the  poultry  exhibit. 
Two  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  assigned  to  this  duty. 

After  some  previous  consultations  and  assurances  that  abundant  and 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  poultry  exhibit  would  be  made,  the 
committee  from  the  Poultry  Association  met  on  the  fair  grounds  the 
Superintendents,  Secretaries  and  others  of  the  various  departments,  and 
learned,  much  to  their  regret,  that  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
entries  for  space  in  the  main  building,  the  pavilion,  which  had  been 
used  each  year  for  the  poultry  exhibit,  had  to  be  occupied  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department.  The  Poultry  Department  was  accordingly  assigned 
to  an  open  building  on  the  grounds,  which  the  Poultry  Committee  did 
not  consider  of  sufficient  capacity,^  and  not  appropriate  in  any  way  to  the 
importance  of  the  poultry  interests  of  the  State.  The  Secretary  and 
Superintendent,  however,  agreed  to  put  the  building  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  the  purpose,  which  was  done,  and  with  the  objection  of 
being  much  crowded,  proved  satisfactory. 

The  poultry  exhibit  proved  to  be  unusually  large  and  interesting. 
Exhibition  coops  were  furnished  by  the  Poultry  Association  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  against  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  for  the  previous  year.  (See  Ag.  Rep.  1878,  page  146.)  Besides 
these  coops  a  number  of  entries  were  exhibited  in  coops  belonging  to 
•exhibitors. 

Indiana  has  now  such  high  reputation  in  the  line  of  fine  poultry  that 
the  premiums  awarded  by  the  Indiana  State  Fair  are  highly  prized,  and 
winners  do  not  fail  to  advertise  this  fact  when  they  have  birds  or  eggs 
for  sale ;  it  being  generally  conceded  that  Indiana  is  the  leading  West- 
•em  State  in  breeding  high  class  and  premium  poultry. 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  AND  MEETING  OF   AMERICAN   POULTRY   ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  Association,  in  conjunction  with 
any  exhibition,  is  an  important  event.  The  American  Association  gives 
no  exhibition,  but  gives  its  prestige  and  influence  each  year  in  behalf  of 
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one  of  the  local  or  State  exhibitions.  Its  meetings  bring  together  a  larger 
number  of  exhibitors,  and  these  more  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canadas,  than  are  brought  togeth^  by  any  other 
means. 

For  some  time  prior  to  the  date  of  the  proposed  exhibition,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  no  single  hall  in  the  city  would  contain  all  the  entries  ;  con- 
sequently, in  addition  to  Masonic  Hall,  already  engaged,  Washington 
Hall,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  was  engaged,  and  the  exhibition 
was  thu^  a  double  one.  Chickens  and  incubators  alone  being  enough  to  * 
crowd  Masonic  Hall,  all  other  entries,  as  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  pigeons, 
and  all  minor  animals  were  exhibited  in  Washington  Hall,  and  were  suf- 
ficient in  number  to  make  a  fair  exhibition  alone.  One  ticket,  of  course, 
admitted  the  holder  to  both  halls. 

The  number  of  entries  was  very  large,  but  every  arrangement  was 
made  for  the  comfort  and  care  of  the  stock  on  exhibition,  and  everything 
possible  was  done  to  give  both  exhibitor  and  visitor  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion. 

Excursion  rates  were  obtained  on  all  the  principal  railroads  leading 
into  the  city.  The  attendance  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  was  larger  than 
at  any  previous  exhibition.  This,  together  with  liberal  patronage  from 
the  city,  kept  up  a  crowded  attendance  during  the  entire  eight  days  of 
the  exhibition ;  thus  securing  from  door  receipts  abundant  funds  for  all 
expenses  and  securing  prompt  payment  in  full  of  all  premiums,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  exhibition,  the  Secretary  being  able  to  announce  that 
payment  of  premiums  would  then  begin,  and  nearly  all  exhibitors  were 
paid  their  piemiums  before  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

A  new  and  important  enterprise  was  undertaken  and  successfully  car- 
ried out  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Stoddard,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Poultry 
World  (monthly)  and  American  Poultry  >^n/ (weekly),  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  the  publication  of  a  daily  newspaper,  The  Daily  Poultry  Worlds  during 
the  exhibition.  This  was  the  first  instance  that  a  daily  paper  had  ever 
been  issued  during  any  poultry  exhibition  ever  held,  either  in  America 
or  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  was  circulated  gratuitously  and  with 
the  greatest  profusion,  assisting  greatly  in  advertising  the  exhibition  and 
in  attracting  visitors  to  attend  from  day  to  day.  The  Indianapolis  Daily 
Journal  gratuitously  inclosed  it  each  morning  to  all  subscribers,  and  it 
was  otherwise  largely  distributed  in  the  city  and  along  lines  of  railroads 
throughout  the  State. 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Association  was  called  to  order  Tuesday, 
January  13,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  by  president  Sweet. 

Mr.  Halstead,  for  the  committee  on  a  substitute  for  clause  in  Nos.  9 
and  16,  reported  as  follows : 

White  feathers  or  feathers  which  are  tipped  an  inch  or  more  with 
white  in  any  part  of  the  plumage,  except  crest,  small  tips  of  white  or 
gray,  to  be  cut  severely  as  defects. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  was  read  as  follows : 

President — Charles  A.  Sweet,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  ten  Vice-Presidents 
from  different  States. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — George  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Executive  Committee — Charles  A.  Sweet,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  P.  Williams, 
Taunton,  Mass. ;  £.  L.  Lamb,  Chicago,  111. ;  I.  K.  Felch,  Natick,!  Mass.; 
E.  Gregg,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  J.  Y.  Bicknell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  J.  M.  Lam- 
bing, Parker's,  Pa. ;  W.  T.  Roffers,  Doyleston,  Pa. ;  W.  H.  Todd,  Ver- 
million, Ohio ;  Henry  T.  Root,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  W.  H.  Hulick, 
Easton,  Pa. ;  P.  F.  Amidon,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. ;  George  C.  Colton,  Hoo- 
versville,  Md,;  Albert  French,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A.  D.Warren,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. ;  H.  T.  Sperry,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Daniel  Allen,  Gait,  Ont., 
Canada;  George  S.  Josselyn,  Fredoni^,  N.  Y,;  D.  S.  Ongley,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. ;  E.  P.  Howlett,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  £.  R.  Spaulding,  Jaffrey, 
N.  H.;  E.  C.  Aldrich,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  ;  H.  B.  Thomas,  Troy,  N.  Y.; 
W.  T.  Fenton,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  A.  A.  Walsworth,  Marshalltown, 
Iowa;  James  B.White,  Eastwood,  111.;  H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  Oscar  Doolittle,  Adrian,  Mich. ;  S.  M.  Clark,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
William  Davis,  Leavenworth,  Kan. ;  R.  Twells,  Montgomery,  Ind. ;  P. 
W.  Hudson,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mr.  Williams  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  bal- 
lot of  the  Society  for  the  list  of  officers  as  reported.  Carried,  and  the 
President  announced  the  election  as  unanimous. 

Mr.  Halsted  presented  the  following  general  clause  of  disqualifications, 
applying  to  all  varieties  of  gallinaceous  fowls,  save  where  exceptions  are 
specially  noted: 

White,  partially  white,  gray  or  any  other  colored  feathers  than  black, 
in  birds  of  solid  black  plumage.  Black,  partially  black  or  any  other 
colored  feathers  than  pure  white  in  birds  of  solid  white  plumage.  (The 
above  applies  to  chickens  or  young  birds  only.)  Twisted  wings;  wry 
tails,' squirrel  tails;  deformity  of  any  kind;  side  sprigs  on  single  combed 
varieties ;  single  combs  on  pea  or  rose-combed  varieties,  and  vice-versa  ; 
color  of  legs  not  matching  in  the  pen;  trimming,  clipping,  inserting 
false  feathers  or  splicing. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  G.  O.  Brown  was  read  respecting  exorbi- 
tant express  charges. 

Mr.  Josselyn  remarked,  in  the  informal  discussion  which  followed,  that 
the  American,  United  States  and  Adams  Express  Companies  were  all 
leagued  together,  and  must  all  be  reached. 

Mr.  Fenton  said  that  the  rates  were  not  exorbitant.  A  box  of  dry 
goods  was  charged  more  than  a  box  of  fowls  of  the  same  size. 

Mr.  Peck  said  the  cases  were  not  alike.  The  dry  goods  might  be  worth 
six  hundred  dollars,  the  fowls  perhaps  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Halsted  thought  the  shipping  coop  should  be  made  lighter  if  rates 
were  to  be  reduced.  The  rates  for  shipping  fowls  vary  scandalously,  and 
be  gave  an  instance :    Two  dollars,  and  seventy  cents,  three  dollars  and 
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seventy-five  cents,  two  dollars,  were  charged  respectively  for  shipments 
identical  in  weight  and  character,  to  and  from  the  same  point. 

A  communication  from  G.  O.  Brown,  on  Sultans,  was  read. 

Mr.  Hudson  offered  a  resolution  respecting  Games,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  upon  Disqualifications. 

Mr.  Felch  offered  a  resolution  respecting  the  standard  for  Black  Ham. 
burgs,  Crevecours  and  La  Fleche.     Referred. 

Mr.  Halstead  moved  that  the  action  taken  on  clause  No.  3,  at  the  pre* 
vious  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  be  reconsidered,  and  the  disqualifying 
clause  on  Brown  Leghorns  be  amended. 

Mr.  Fenton  said  he  was  opposed  to  that  part  of  the  proposed  clause 
which  referred  to  **any  other  colored  feathers." 

Mr.  Halstet^d  said  he  did  not  insist  on  that  part  referring  to  white  or 
black  feathers,  but  thought  many  parts  uf  the  clause,  as,  for  instance, 
side  sprigs  on  the  comb,  were  very  important. 

Mr.  Felch  thought  that  such  a  general  clause  would  conflict  with  cer- 
tain other  portions  of  the  standard. 

Mr.  Hudson  thought  that  the  judges  would  be  helped  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  if  certain  omissions  were  filled. 

Mr,  Felch  preferred  to  have  omissions  filled  in  the  several  sections 
rather  than  by  a  general  clause. 

Mr.  Williams  concurred  with  the  last  speaker.  The  beginner  would 
be  confused  by  a  general  clause.  He  moved  that  Mr.  Halstead  be  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  one  to  present  a  list  of  omissions  at  the  next 
annual  meeting.  Mr.  Hudson  offered  an  amendment,  appointing  three 
on  said  committee.     Carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  A.  M.  Halstead,  Philander  Williams  and 
R.  Twells. 

Mr,  Fenton  moved  the  following  : 

Rttobf^dt  That  the  practice  of  selling  stock  and  eggs  on  credit  is  Injurious  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  breeders,  fanciers  and  the  trade,  and  that  this  Association  earnestly 
recommends  to  breeders  and  fanciers,  and  to  the  poultry  press,  that  their  entire  business 
be  conducted  on  a  cash  basis. 

Carried  unanimously. 

<*  White  feathers — feathers  which  are  tipped  an  inch  or  more  with 
white  in  any  part  of  the  plumage.  Small  tips  of  white  or  gray  to  be  cat 
severely  as  defects."     Carried. 

Mr.  Hudson  offered  the  following  : 

Rtaolvedy  That  Silver  Duckwings  and  White  Pile  Games  and  Game  Bantams  be 
stricken  from  the  Standurd. 

Laid  over. 

Communication  read  from  Mr.  Newell,  embodying  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  an  incorporation  of  the  Association  by  act  of  Congress.     Referred. 
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Communication  from  Mr.  V.  N.  Blakeslee,  respecting  Colored  Dork- 
ings.    Referred. 

Adjourned. 

AT   THE   BOARD   OF  TRADE. 

At  the  adjournment  of  the  morning  session  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association,  President  Gallup  and  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  met  the  members  at  the  Grand  Hotel  and  escorted  them  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  After  the  gentlemen  of  the  Association  had  had 
an  informal  introduction  to  the  merchants  present,  President  Gallup  re- 
quested Mr.  I.  K.  Felch,  of  Natick,  Mass.,  Vice-President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association,  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

SPEECH   OF  MR.    FELCH. 

J/r.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade : 

It  is  with  more  embarrassment  that  I  essay  to  speak  to  you  than  I  ever 
before  experienced  in  my  life ;  yet  I  feel  that  some  one  of  us  should  thank 
you  and  the  good  people  of  this  city  for  the  courtesies  we  are  receiving 
at  your  hands. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  accept  your  invitation  t«  be  with  you  at 
your  noon  session  to-day. 

Standing,  as  you  do,  at  the  head,  representing  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  Indianapolis  and  the  State  of  Indiana,  your  influence  is  great. 
The  transactions  in  this  beautiful  hall,  in  the  large  agricultural  commodi- 
ties of  the  country,  reach  millions  of  dollars  in  magnitude.  ^ 

Through  your  earnest,  energetic  application  to  business,  and  those  of 
other  like  institutions,  our  country  has  been  enabled,  by  its  large  agri- 
cultural industry,  to  send  across  the  oceans  that  which  has  brought  back 
to  us  in  the  past  thirty  months  over  four  hundted  millions  of  exchange — 
a  circulating  medium  that  has  quickened  our  industries,  set  our  manufac- 
tories in  motion,  revived  our  trade,  and  given  labor  employment,  and 
the  poor  no  longer  tramp  from  town  to  town  soliciting  a  living  they  could 
not  earn. 

The  American  Poultry  Association,  now  visiting  your  city,  represents 
an  interest  much  larger  than  many  of  you  conceive.  Investigation  has 
proved  it  to  be  a  branch  of  trade  in  which  capital  may  be  safely  invested, 
and  large  capital  is  being  so  invested,  and  we  come  to  your  city  at  this 
time  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  we  may  give  the  interest  an  impetus, 
and  that  you  men  of  sagacity  and  business  energy  may  be  led  to  inves- 
tigate, and  feeling  that  should  you  do  so,  we  should  see  the  trade  quoted 
upon  your  bulletin  boards  with  the  other  agricultural  commodities,  for 
in  the  aggregate  we  know  the  egg  and  poultry  product  of  the  states  to 
be  a  peer  of  beef,  pork,  wheat  and  corn. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  my  lot  to  be  called  to  your  city  to  adjudicate 
between  the  competitors  in  your  then  exhibition  of  poultry,  numbering 
over  one  thousand  eight  hundred  entries,  the  best  exhibition  I  ever  ex- 
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amined;  the  BufT  Cochins  especially  excelling  in  numbers  and  merit 
that  of  any  other  exhibitions  in  America,  and  probably  the  world,  for 
among  them  were  the  prize  winners  of  England. 

To-day  we  visit  your  city  again  to  witness  another  exhibition  of  like 
character,  in  which  the  imported  birds  do  not  stand  so  good  a  chance  in 
the  competition,  showing  a  home  improvement  to  be  proud  of.  Both  of 
these  exhibitions  are  a  credit  to  your  city  and  your  state.  You  will  do 
well  to  examine  it,  and  to  feel  that  it  is  but  the  representative  of  an  in- 
terest as  large  as  any  in  your  state,  and,  in  fact,  the  natioi^  I  have  said 
capital  was  being  invested.  Large  fatting  houses  are  being  erected,  and 
the  poultry,  once  marketed  in  a  poor,  ill-conditioned  form  and  sold  at  a 
low  price,  now,  by  this  new  process  of  artificial  rearing,  goes  into  the 
market  in  an  improved,  evenly-fattened  condition,  and  sold  at  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  larger  prices.  We  hope  to  see  these  establishments 
located  in  and  about  all  our  large  cities  and  towns,  and  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  they  will  be. 

Thanking  you  again  for  all  these  courtesies  of  the  day,  especially  that 
of  bur  visit  to  your  Board  of  Trade,  I  will  retire. 

Brief  addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Charles  A.  Sweet,  of  Baffalo, 
president  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  Philander  Williams,  of  Taunton,  Massa- 
chusetts, vice- president,  each  of  whom  expressed  the  warmest  acknowl- 
edgments o/  the  cordial  reception  given  by  the  people  of  Indianapolis. 

At  the  close  of  the  noon  call,  the  members  of  the  Association  withdrew. 


EVENING    SESSION. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  Charles  A.  Sweet. 

A  communication  from  ex-Secretary  J.  Y.  Bicknell  read,  conveying  his 
good  wishes,  and  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present. 

Resolution  was  offered  by  I.  K.  Felch  to  the  effect  that  the  constitu- 
tion be  amended  to  read  so  that  absent  members  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  upon  proposed  changes  in  the  Standard, 

The  resolution  was  earnestly  but  temperately  discussed,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  rejected  almost  unanimously  on  an  informal  ballot,  was  with- 
drawn by  the  mover. 

A  communication  from  N.  D.  Forbes,  respecting  the  Rose-comb 
White  Leghorns,  accompanied  by  a  petition  for  their  admission  to  the 
Standard^  was  read,  which  caused  an  animated  discussion,  and  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Association  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
evening. 

Several  speakers  conjectured  that  the  Rose-combs  were  engrafted  on 
the  variety  by  an  admixture  of  Hamburg  blood. 

Mr.  Stoddard  said  that  they  were  pure  and  unadulterated  White  Leg- 
horns, and  that  in  Italy  both  Rose  and  Single-combed  fowls  were  com- 
mon, and  new  importations  were  apt  to  throw  a  proportion  of  Rose- 
combs  in  this  country  for  several  generations. 
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It  was  afterwards  moved  thai  the  matter  be  referred  to  a  committee  to 
investigate  and  report  at  the  nexti  regular  meeting.  The  chair  an- 
nounced the  following  committee :  Philander  Williams,  Taunton,  Mass.; 
I.  K.  Felch,  Natick,  Mass. ;  Charles  H.  Crosby,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Mr.  Peck  offered  the  following: 

Rttolvtd,  That  Wild  Canada  Geese  be  admitted  to  the  American  Standard  of  Exe§U 
Uucgf  and  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  to  report  a  Standard  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  A.  P.  A.  on  Wild  Canada  Geese. 

Laid  over  till  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Hudson  offered  the  following : 

Retohoed^  That  Dominiqnes,  Leghorns,  Rumples  and  Frizzlies  be  removed  from  the 
Standard, 

Laid  over  till  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Halsted  offered  the  following : 

R»tolvtdy  That  the  A.  P.  A.  recommend  that  our  judges  score  every  bird  which,  in 
his  Judgment,  will  score  above  85  points,  and  that  the  Poultry  Association  so  instruct 
their  judges  to  do,  and  that  score  cards  be  placed  upon  All  coops  so  judged. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Stoddard  offered  the  following : 

« 
Resolvtdf  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  American  Poultry  Association  be 

amd  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  officers  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  especially  to  the  President, 

Mr.  C.  A.  Sweet,  for  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  for  the 

able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  its  meetings. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Josselyn  offered  the  following : 

Rttcivedf  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  Indiana  Poultry  As- 
sociation for  their  generous  hospitality  and  gentlemanly  attention   during  our  stay. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Stoddard  offered  the  following: 

Rttoioedt  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  local  press  of  Indi- 
anapolis for  their  full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  and  for  their  course 
in  advocating  the  general  interests  of  the  poultry  fraternity. 

Mr.  Halsted  offered  the  following: 

Resolvtdt  That  the  thanks  of  the  A.  P.  A.  be  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  this  city,  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  its  members,  and  that  the  Associa- 
tion notify  the  Board  through  its  Secretary. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Josselyn  offered  the  following : 

Resolvtd,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Mr.  Pfingst, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  for  the  excellent  accommodations  he  has  furnished  fo 
our  meetings. 

Carried. 
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The  views  of  the  different  members  were  expressed  as  to  the  next 
place  of  meeting.  Washington  Ci|(^  was  mentioned,  and  all  desired  to 
show  there  if  anywhere.  The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  being  in  order,  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 


THE  BANQUET  OF  THE  A.  P.  A. 
[From  the  Indianapolis  Journal.] 

The  banquet  in  honor  of  the  visiting  poultry  fanciers,  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Jantiary  13,  was  quite  a  fitting  termination  to  the  very  pleasant 
sessions  of  the  Association.  The  dining  room  doors  were  thrown  open 
at  10  o'clock,  and  the  guests,  to  the  number  of  forty-five,  filed  in  and 
were  welcomed  by  W,  T.  Fenton,  President  of  the  Indiana  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, in  a  few  well  chosen  remarks.  The  tables  were  arranged  in  two 
rows  fixed  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  and  were  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  cut  and  growing  plants.  The  menu  was  elaborate  and  ele- 
gant, embracing  everything  in  season.  At  the  center  of  the  head  table 
sat  President  Fenton,  who  was  supported  on  his  right  by  Governor  Wil- 
liams, of  Indiana,  Philander  Williams  and  I.  K.  Felch,  of  Massacho- 
setts,  H.  H.  Stoddard  and  G,  W.  Mitchell,  of  Connecticut,  and  H.  C. 
Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  on  his  left  by  C.  A.  Sweet, 
of  Buffalo,  President  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  State  Auditor  Manson,  President 
Gallup  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Geo.*S.  Josselyn,  of  Fredonia,  New  York, 
Secretary  of  the  A.  P.  A.  At  another  table,  stretching  the  entire  length 
of  the  hall,  were  seated  about  forty-five  of  the  members  of  the  National 
and  State  Associations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet  came  the  toasts,  pronounced  by 
President  Fenton. 

«THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA." 

Governor  Williams  responded  as  follows : 

**  Sixty-one  years  ago  I  first  saw  the  soil  of  Indiana,  which  Bad  then 
less  than  100,000  inhabitants.  At  this  time  Indiana,  I  presume,  has 
within  her  borders  2,500,000  people.  When  I  came,  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  was  an  entire  wilderness.  I  have  lived  to  see  it  grow  and 
to  be  one  of  the  best  States  in  the  Union  ;  good  for  manufacturing,  good 
for  stock  raising,  good  for  agriculture,  and  good  for  almost  everything 
else.  I  suppose  many  of  you  coming  from  the  East  expected  to  see  the 
buffalo  running  wild  around  here.  Perhaps  many  of  you  expected  to  see 
us  like  wild  Indians,  and  indeed  there  was  a  time  when  the  people  lived 
very  much  like  Indians.  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you  here.  You 
have  made  a  very  creditable  showing  of  poultry,  and  I  hope  you  will  all 
come  again." 
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"THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION" 

Was  the  next  toast,  to  which  C.  A.  Sweet,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  called 
upon  to  respond.  He  said  that,  as  President  of  the  Association,  he  had  for 
seven  consecutive  years  spoken  to  that  toast,  until  responding  to  it  had 
become  a  little  monotonous  to  himself  and  also  to  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. He  would,  therefore,  ask  Mr.  Philander  Williams,  the  first  Vice- 
President,  to  respond  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Williamc,  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  said  the  poultry  interests, 
and  particularly  the  breeding  of  pure-bred  poultry,  was  dear  to  him ; 
that  from  boyhood  up  he  had  always  had  a  fondness  for  animals.  His- 
business  had  been  such  that  he  could  not  indulge  his  fancy  or  taste  in 
breeding  horses,  cattle,  ^wine,  sheep,  c^tc,  and  had  to  be  content  in 
breeding  poultry,  and  that  in  this  branch  of  stock-raising  he  had  found 
plenty  of  room  for  study  and  skill.  Poultry-keeping  is  a  healthy  and 
and  engrossing  pursuit.  It  affords  amusement,  and  well  repays  for  the 
time  and  labor  spent  while  engaged  in  it,  but  never  should  be  under* 
taken  by  any  but  those  who  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  find  pleasure  in 
the  work. 

Eight  years  ago  this  Association  was  formed.  Its  objects  are  to  take 
charge  of  the  general  poultry  interests  of  the  country,  and  provide  a 
standard  of  excellence.  We  know  no  East,  no  West,  no  North,  no 
South,  and  wherever  we  consider  the  interest  of  poultry-breeding  demands 
car  presence,  there  we  hold  our  annual  meeting.  We  have  here  to-night 
eleven  states  represented,  showing  the  vast  interest  taken  in  raising 
poultry.  We  have  met  at  Portland,  Maine,  once,  Boston  once,  Buffalo,. 
N.  Y.,  three  times,  Chicago  once,  and  now  at  your  beautiful  city;  and 
here,  as  in  other  cities,  we  find  many  of  your  best  citizens  and  business 
men  en^iged  in  this  healthful  and  profitable  pursuit ;  and  in  looking 
over  the  exhibition,  now  being  held  here  by  the  Indiana  State  Society, 
we,  from  the  East,  are  reminded  that,  unless  we  are  up  and  doing,  we 
shall  soon  be  sending  West  for  our  breeding  stock,  instead  of  sending 
across  the  water,  as  many  of  us  have  done  in  years  past. 

In  behalf  of  the  American  Association,  I  heartily  thank  you  for  the- 
generous  hospitality  extended  to  us  during  our  short  stay,  and  I  assure- 
you,  in  no  city  where  we  have  met,  have  you  been  outdone  in  this  or  any 
other  respect. 

In  response  to  the  toast  of 

**  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE,*' 

President  Gallup  said :     **  We  have  a  city  here  that  is  admirably  located 
for  business,  has  excellent  facilities  for  handling  the  products  of  the  soil, 
a  climate  as  well  suited  for  curing  pork  as  any  in  the  West,  capacious  ele- 
vators for  handling  and  transferring  grain  from  one  line  to  another,  and 
I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised,  gentlemen,  if  some  of  you,  as  a  result 
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of  your  visit  to  Indianapolis,  should  conclude  to  settle  and  go  into  busi- 
ness here." 

^     ««THE   POULTRY   PRESS." 

Responded  to  by  H.  H.  Stoddard,  editor  of  the  Poultry  World,  He 
said  :  <*  The  printing  press  has  created  modern  civilization,  and  revolution- 
ized thought.  All  arts  and  all  sciences  rest  upon  it  as  a  chief  corner- 
stone. The  poultry  press  of  America  is  inferior  to  none  representing  any 
interest  or  branch  of  industry  in  Europe  or  America.  The  poultry  shows 
and  the  poultry  press  together  sustain  this  vast  interest  of  ours.  Neither 
could  accomplish  the  full  measure  of  its  work  without  the  aid  of  the 
other. "^    [Applause.] 

Genera]  Manson  then  responded  to  the  toast : 

"  AGRICULTURE." 

He  said :  '<  I  am  surprised  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  respond  to  this 
toast,  from  the  fact  that  I  always  understood  that  the  gentleman  was  in- 
formed beforehand  that  he  was  expected  to  respond  to  the  toast.  But  I  will 
say  here,  as  Governor  Williams  has  said,  <  We  consider  this  a  great  State.' 
It  is  surely  a  great  State  in  a  great  many  respects.  We  think  we  can 
produce  as  much  grain  to  the  acre  as  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  if  it  is 
properly  cultivated.  I  will  say  that  I  am  glad  to  have  met  yon,  gentle- 
men, who  are  pushing  forward  this  great  enterprise,  the  breeding  of  the 
poultry  of  the  United  States.  There,  surely,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
has  been  as  great  improvement  in  poultry  as  there  has  been  in  any  kind 
of  stock,  as  far  as  my  observ|ition  goes.  I  am  very  glad  that  yon,  gen- 
tlemen, have  done  Indiana  the  honor  of  holding  your  National  Associa- 
tion here.  You  have  the  biggest  birds  we  have  ever  looked  at  in  Indi- 
ana. You  are  all  big  men ;  and,  as  I  look  down  this  table,  it  looks  to 
me  as  though  I  were  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  looking  at  its 
members.  You  are,  gentlemen,  rather  better  looking  than  most  mem- 
bers of  Congress  we  have  seen  for  the  last  few  years."  [Laughter  and 
applause.] 

The  toast, 

"POULTRY  BREEDING," 

Was  responded  to  by  I.  K.  Felch.     He  said : 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Poultry  Association — ^To  re- 
spond to  the  toast  in  an  exhaustive  manner  could  not  be  done  in  the  few 
moments  allotted  one  in  an  after  dinner  speech.  So  I  will  torn  from 
poultry  breeding  to  the  poultry  breeders  themself^s. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  my  father  purchased  for  me  my  first  pair  of  these 
so-called  blooded  fowls,  from- which  the  first  season  I  raised  partridge, 
black  and  buff  cochin  chicks — pretty  good  for  one  pair ;  and  a  feat  which 
you  are  unable  to  do  to-day — and  )vell  for  us  you  can  not.  My  father 
was  considered  insane  for  indulging  me  in  my  fancy  to  such  an  extent. 
But,  gentlemen,  it  was  the  foundation  that  enabled  me  to  be  numbered 
among  you  to-day. 
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As  I  look  down  that  line  of  thirty-two  years  of  poultry  breeding  and 
mark  the  improvement  in  the  breeds,  see  the  new  breeds  of  its  creation, 
compare  the  class  of  men  then  called  breeders  with  those  seated  before 
me  to-night — contemplate  the  fact  that  we,  the  poultry  breeders,  repre- 
sent the  consumption  of  a  thousand  million  of  families,  which,  if  we  but 
allow  two  dozen  eggs  a  week,  and  ^20  worth  of  poultry  a  year,  we  have 
in  this  item  alone  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 
Look  into  the  census  of  our  nation  and  encyclopedias  and  find  our 
whole  consumption  of  sixty-two  millions  of  dollars  more,  and  then  to 
which  we  must  add  the  restaurants,  confectioners,  medicinal  and  chemical 
consumption,  making  a  grand  aggregate  of  more  than  five  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  as  the  product  and  consumption  of  poultry  in  the  United 
States  alone..  In  contemplating  all  this  do  you  wonder  that  I,  with  you, 
feel  proud  that  we  represent  the  poultry  breeders  of  America  ? 

But  outside  of  this  practical  problem  of  poultry  and  eggs  for  market, 
the  breeder  finds  his  real  pleasure  in  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred 
stock,  to  watch  his  mating,  and  wait  with  anxiety  its  result.  And  this 
phase  of  the  subject  leads  me  to  ask  who  are  our  real  breeders  ?  Why, 
they  who  l<fve  their  stock.  There  is  no  influence  so  subtle  as  that  which 
takes  possession  of  the  earnest  student  of  animated  nature. 

We  read  the  books  and  the  current  papers  of  the  day,  we  consider  our- 
selves posted  in  the  breeds  and  the  proper  way  to  make  them,  and  we 
tell  others  how,  in  a  general  way.  Yet,  for  all  that,  the  real  lover  of  his 
art  has  such  an  intense  interest  that  when  he  comes  to  mate  his  pets  his 
mind  runs  back  down  the  whole  line  of  the  ancestry  of  his  stock,  bal- 
ancing the  effect  the  grandsire  may  have  upon  his  work,  and  is  often  led 
to  mate  in  a  manner  he  would  not  care  to  explain.  The  real,  and  our 
best  breeders,  you  find  governed  by  influences  the  novice  can  not  under- 
stand. Men  of  strong  affections,  enjoying  a  friendship  one  for  another,  ' 
found  among  no  other  class  of  men.  Mr.  President,  we  meet  with  you 
around  this  festive  board  a  band  of  breeders.  We  have  visited  your  ex- 
hibition, one  in  its  management  and  in  the  merit  of  its  specimens  your 
Society  and  your  State  may  well  be  proud.  Your  State  represents  this  , 
tnterjest  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  other  of  the  Middle  and  Western 
States. 

« 

Hoping  that  your  State  and  Society  will  go  on  to  future  greatness  and 
usefulness,  and  thanking  you  for  the  pleasures  we  have  enjoyed  at  your 
hands  (for  we  have  been  entertained  as  we  have  never  been  before),  the 
introduction  to  your  live  Governor  and  to  your  live  Board  of  Trade,  I 
will  close,  assuring  you  they  will  be  among  the  recollections  of  the 
breeders  assembled  with  you  to-night  not  soon  forgotten. 

After  numerous  informal  speeches,  wise  and  otherwise,  by  various 
fanciers,  during  the  delivery  of  which  the  utmost  good  feeling  and  enjoy- 
ment prevailed,  the  company  rose,  and,  as  has  been  for  many  years  the 
custom  at  the  banquets  of  fanciers  at  the  last,  sang  *<Auld  Lang  Syne" 
at  parting. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE   INDIANA   POULTRY 

ASSOCIATION. 


Secretary's  Office,  Masonic  Hall, 

Indianapolis.  January  14,  1880. 

On  being  called  to  order,  President  Fenton  addressed  the  Association, 
congratulating  it  upon  the  success  of  the  exhibition  then  in  progress,  and 
upon  its  entire  work  of  the  year,  referring  to  some  difficulties  which  ex- 
isted a  year  ago,  which  had  all  been  overcome,  and  the  Association  now 
held  an  enviable  position  among  the  leading  Associations  of  the  country. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  then  made  a  partial  report  to  the  effect 
that  the  premiums  offered  and  all  other  expenses  would  be  promptly  paid, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury. 

J.  M.  Spann  moved  that  the  Association  recommend  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  that  the  collection  premium  offered  by  the  State  Fair  for 
the  largest  collection  of  pure  bred  poultry  be  withdrawn,  and  the  money 
allowed  on  said  collection  be  added  to  the  premiums  on  the  different 
varieties.     Adopted. 

W.  J.  Elstun  presented  the  following : 

Whbbbas,  The  exhibit  of  poultry  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  is  always  large  and  at- 
tractive; and, 

Whbrbas,  There  is  no  adequate  provision  for  the  exhibition  of  poultry  on  the 
Fairgrounds;  therefore, 

Retolvedt  That  the  Indiana  Poultry  Association  hereby  solicit  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  build  a  pavilion  east  of  and  near  to  the  main  Exposition  building,  cozTe> 
sponding  to  the  pavilion  to  the  west  of  the  same,  to  be  used  for  the  exhibit  of  poultry 
during  the  State  Fair. 

Adopted. 

Messrs.  Fenton,  Elstun  and  Bals  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft 
resolutions  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  the  different 
poultry  papers,  and  the  city  papers,  for  benefits  received  through  them, 
which  committee,  subsequently  made  the  following  report : 

Retclvedf  That  the  thanks  of  the  Indiana  Poultry  Association  are  due,  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  Poultry  Worlds  Amirican  Ptmliry-  Yard,  Amtricam  Poultry  Journal, 
New  Southern  Poultry  Journal,  Poultry  Bulletin  and  other  poultry  journals,  together 
with  the  city  press  of  Indianapolis,  for  many  favors  in  gratuiteus  advertising  and 
notices  of  the  exhibition. 

Retolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  especially  to  Mr.  H.  H. 
Stoddard,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut  for  his  publication  of  the  Daily  Poultry  World  vsk 
this  city  during  the  exhibition,  and  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Martindale,  for  the  gratuitous  distribn- 
tion  of  the  Daily  Poultry  Worlds  folded  in  the  r^ular  issue  of  the  Indianapolis  daily 
Journal, 
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BLECnON  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  Association  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  year  1880. 
The  following  officers  were  each  in  turn  nominated  and  elected  by  accla- 
mation without  balloting : 

PresidaU — H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis. 

Vice-President—l,  N.  Barker,  Thomtown,  Ind. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer-^\>x,  W.  J.  Elstun,  Indianapolis. 

Executive  Committee — ^John  Wocher,  Indianapolis;  W.  F.  Christian,  In- 
dianapolis; H.  O.  Heichert,  Frankfort,  Ind.;  H.  C.  G.  Hals,  ex^officio; 
W.  J.  Elstun,  ex-officio. 

By  consent,  the  other  Vice-Presidents  were  ordered  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

With  hearty  good  feeling  and  general  expressions  of  satisfaction,  the 
meeting  adjourned  sine  die.  W.  T.  Fenton, 

H.  C.  G.  Bals,  President. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


29 — Agr.  Rep. 


PREMIUS  AWARDED 


▲TTHB 


NATIONAL  EXHIBITION 


or 


POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND  PET  STOCK 


HELD  AT 


Masonic  and  -Washington  Halls,  Indianapolis, 


/anuary  8th  to  Jjth^  1880^ 


UNDBR  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  INDIANA  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 


In  issuing  this  list  of  awtfrds  at  our  grand  show,  we  take  pleasure  in 
saying  that  the  exhibition  was  a  success  in  every  particular.  We  have 
now  paid  all  our  premiums  in  full. 

We  desire  to  thank  all  those  who,  by  their  valuable  assistance,  directly 
or  indirectly,  helped  to  make  the  exhibition  a  success. 

We  congratulate  the  judges,  Messrs.  Crosby,  Pierce  and  Halstead, 
upon  the  universal  satisfaction  given  by  their  decisions.  We  sincerely 
hope,  too,  that  the  pleasant  associations  formed,  the  friends  gained  and 
the  general  pleasure  of  this  meeting  will  always  be  the  result,  in  what* 
ever  place  the  American  Poultry  Association  may  honor  with  its  presence. 

Respectfully, 

H.  C.  G.  Bals, 

Secretary. 
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[In  the  score  of  points,  lOO  is  rated  as  perfection.] 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 
COOK—  800SX. 

First  premliun,A.  A.  Walsworth,  Manhalltown,  Iowa 90 

Second  premlam,  Jos.  Pool,  GreeDsbnrg,  Ind ^ 88 

Third  preminm,  Jos.  Pool,  Greensbarg,  Ind.. 84^ 

OOGKBBEL— 

First  premium,  Jos.  Pool,  Greensbarg,  Ind 92j|^ 

Second  premlnm,  A.  A.Walswortb,  Marsballtown,  Iowa. 92Mi 

Thirdpremiam,A.  A.Walswortb,  Marsballtown,  Iowa. 91|^ 

HKN— 

First  premium,  Jos.  Pool,  Oreeusburg,  Ind .«...  94^ 

Second  premlam,  A.  A.  Walswortb,  Marsballtown,  Iowa 91 

Tblrd  premium,  Jos.  Pool,  Greensbarg,  Ind. 88^ 

PULLET— 

First  premium,  A.  A.Walswortb,  Marsballtown,  Iowa 94$^ 

Second  premium,  Jos.  Pool,  Greensburg,  Ind.. 92^ 

Third  premium,  A.  A.Walswortb,  Marsballtown,  Iowa 92 

Best  breeding  pen,  any  age,  A.  A.Walswortb. 

Best  breeding  pen,  chicks,  Jos.  Pool. 

Best  colloetion,  Jos.  Pool  and  A.  A  Walswortb. 

DARK   BRAHMAS. 
COCK— 

First  premium,  Albert  French,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 925^ 

Second  premium,  Albert  French,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 89^ 

Third  premium,  Chas.  A.  Sweet,  Buffalo,  K.  T 89}^ 

COCKBBEL— 

First  premium,  Jos.  Pool,  Greensburg,  Ind 98 

Second  premium,  Albert  French,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 92^ 

Third  premium,  Albert  French,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 89 

HEN- 

First  premium,  Cbas.  A.  Sweet,  Buffalo,  N.  T 9^ 

Second  premlnm,  Albert  French,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 91)^ 

Third  premium,  T.  Bosler,  Farmer  Cit7,IlL 89 

PULLET— 

FirBt  premium,  Jos.  Pool,  Greensburg,  Ind 98^ 

Second  premium,  Chas.  A.  Sweet,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 91 

Third  premium,  Jos.  Pool,  Greensburg,  Ind.. 90^ 

Best  collection,  A.  French,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Best  breeding  pen,C.  A.  Sweet, Buffalo, N.T. 
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BUFF   COCHINS. 
OOOE—  ecoKi. 

First  premium,  G.  H.  JobuBon  A  Go.,yowler,Ind^ •».  92^ 

Second  premiam,Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Bock,  Ind... .^ 913<^ 

Third  premium,!.  N.  Barker, Tl.omtown,  Ind ^ ^.  88 

OOOKEBBL— 

First  premium,  Oscar  Doolittle,  Adriau,  Michigan  '. ^ ,»^.  9^ 

Second  premium,  G.  H.  Johnson  A  Co.,  Fowler,  Ind ^,  98 

Third  premium,  Oscar  Doolittle,  Adrian,  Mich W% 

HBN— 

First  premium,  G.  H.  Johnson  A  Co.,  Fowler,  Ind ^ ...^^  9!^ 

Second  premium,  A.  Larenz,  OarlinTiUe,  111 » ^  92j^ 

Third  premium,  81d.  Conger,  Flat  Bock,  Ind '. «..^~^  91^ 

PULJiBT— 

First  premium,  Oscar  Doolittle,  Adrian,  Mich ^....^.....  98% 

Second  premium,  Oscar  Doolittle,  Adrian,  Mich 96 

Third  premium,  Jos.  Foul,  Oreensburg,  Ind %% 

Best  breeding  pen,  0.  Doolitde,  Adrian,  Mich.    0.  Doolittle  also  winner  of  Presi- 
dent's cup,  and  best  breeding  pen  Asiatics. 

PARTRIDGE    COCHINS. 
COCK— 

First  premium,  H.  G.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis 96 

Second  premium,  H.  G.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis 9^ 

Third  premium,  H.  G.  O.  Bals,  Indianapolis^ .m*........  89)^ 

GOGKEBBL- 

First  premium,  B.  F.Hill,  Indianapolis ..  94^ 

Second  premium,  H.  G.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis.. 9IJ4 

Third  premium,  H.  G.  O.  Bals,  Indianapolis 92 

HEN— 

First  premium,  H.  G.  6.  Bals,  Indianapolis H 

Second  premium,  H.  G.  O.  Bals,  Indianapolis 9^ 

Third  premium,  H.  G.  O.  Bals,  Indianapolis 92 

PULLET— 

First  premium,  B.  H."  Peck,  EarlTiUe,  Ohio 91% 

Second  premium,  Frink  A  Patrick,  Bloomington,  III ^ 91^ 

Third  premium,  H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis 91 

Best  collection,  H.  G.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis. 
Breeding  pen,  H.  G.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis. 

BLACK   COCHINS. 
COCK— 

First  premium.  Philander  Williams,  Taunton,  Mass ;.. 91 

Second  premium,  M.  Grum,  Farmer  City,  III 90% 

Third  premium,  Thos.  W.  Pottage,  Indianapolis I...... . 89^ 

GOGKEBEL— 

First  premium,  J.  M.  Gilchrist,  Farmer  City,  111 9t)4 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  D.  G.Brown,. Oak  Park,  III ..»h.  90)^ 

Third  premium.  Philander  Williams,. Taunton,  Mass 8^ 

HEN— 

First  premium,  Thomas  W.  Pottage^  Indianapolis^ 99^ 

Second  premium,  J.  M.  Gilchrist,  Fasmei  Olty^  111 9Sf^i 

Third  premium,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Brown,  Oak  Park,  111 92J4 
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PULLET—  SOOBX. 

First  premlnm,  Philander  Williams,  Taunton,  Hast 92>^ 

Second  premlam,  Philander  Williams,  Tannton,  Mass 92 

Third  premlam,  Mrs.  D.  O.  Brown,  Oak  Park,  111 91% 

Beet  collection,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Brown,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Breeding  pen^M.  Gram,  Farmer  City, 111. 

WHITE   COCHINS. 

W.  T.  Fenton,  Indianapolis,  1,  2  and  3  on  cook, cockerel,  hen  and  pallet. 

BEST  COLLBOTION— 

Beet  collection  of  twenty-five  specimei^s. 
Best  breeding  pen. 
Best  three  trios. 

BLACK  B.  R.  GAME. 
COCK— 

First  premium,  0.  P.  Hunter,  Bloomington,  111 94^ 

Second  and  third  premiums,  0.  P.  Hunter,  Bloomington,  111 

COCKSBBL— 

First  premium,  P.  W.  Hudson,  Lexington,  Ky 94^^ 

Second  premium,  P.  W.  Hudson,  Lexington,  Ky 

Third  premium,  0.  P.  Hunter,  Bloomington,  III 

HEN— 

First  premium,  0.  P.  Hunter,  Bloomington,  III 91^ 

Second  and  third  premium,  P.  G.  Hunter,  Bloomington,  111 

PULLET— 

First  premium,  P.  W.  Hudson,  Lexington,  Ky '. 9A 

Second  preminm,S.  W.  Curtis, Monroe, Mich 93^ 

Third  premium,  P.  W.  Hudson,  Lexington,  Ky 

Best  colection,  G.  P.  Hunter,  Bloomington,  111. 

BROWN  B.  R.  GAME. 
COCKEREL— 

Third  premium,-W.  A.  Phillips,  Malott  Park,  Ind 

WHITE   GAME. 

HEN— 

Second  premium,  F.  W.  McDougall,  Indianapolis 

COCK,  COCKEREL,  HEN  AND  PULLET— 

First  premiums,  Wallace  Barnes,  Bristol,  Conn 

RED  PILE  GAME. 
COCK— 

First,  second  and  third  preminms,  C.  P.  Hunter,  Bloomington,  111 93 

COCKEREL— 

First  premium,  C.  P.  Hunter,  Bloomington,  111 

Second  and  third  premiums,  A.  C.  Ficklin,  Charleston,  1 11 

HSK— 

First  and  third  premiums,  0.  P.  Hunter,  Bloomington,  111 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Ficklin,  Charleston,  111 

PULLET— 

First  and  second  premiums,  C.  P.  Hunter,  Bloomington,  111 

Third  premium,  A.  C.  Ficklin,  Charleston,  111. 

Best  collection,  C.  P.  Hunter,  Bloomington,  111. 
Breeding  pen,  C.  P.  Hunter,  Bloomington,  IlL 
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COLORED  DORKINGS. 
COCK  AND  HBN-- 

First  preiniam,N.  M,  Rnick,  IndianapoUi 

COCKEBEL— 

First  premlam,  G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis 

Third  premium,  B.  H.  Peck,  Earlyilla,  Ohio 

PULLET— 

First  premlam,G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis... 

B.  H.  Peck,  EarlTille,  Ohio „ , 

WHITE  DORKINGS. 

COGKEBEL,HEN  AND  PULLET— 

First  premiums,  Daniel  White,  New  London,  Ohio. 

SILVER  GRAY  DORKINGS. 
COCK— 

Second  premium,  B.  H.  Peck,  EarWille,  Ohio 

COOKEBEL— 

First  premium, G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis.. 

Second  premium,  B.  H.  Peck,  EarWille,  Ohio 

HEN— 

First  premium,  B.  H.  Peck,  EarWille,  Ohio 

Second  premium,W.  A.  Jeffrey,  Sarannah,  Ohio 

PULLET— 

First  premium,  G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis 

Second  premium,  B.  H.  Peck,  EarlTille,  Ohio 

SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS. 

OOCK  AND  COCKEBEL— 

First  and  third  premiums,  Frink  A  Patrick,  Bloomington,  111... 

HEN— 

First  premium,  S.  M.  Till8on,Bock  Lane,Ind 

Second  and  third  premiums,  Frink  &  Patrick,  Bloomington,  III. 

PULLET— 

First  and  third  premiums,  Frink  A  Patrick,  Bloomington,  111... 
Best  collection,  Frink  A  Patrick,  Bloomington,  III 

GOLDEN  PENCILED  HAMBURGS. 

COCKEREL— 

First  premium.  National  Soldiers*  Home,  Day  ton,  Ohio 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  Jelirk-ey,SaTannah,Ohio 

PULLET- 

First  premium,  W.  A.  Jeffrey,  SaTannah,  Ohio 

Second  premium.  National  Soldiers'  Home,  Day tou,  Ohio 

Third  premium,  Baldwin  &  McCoroas,  Covington,  Ind. , 

HEN— 

First  premium,  Baldwin  A  HcGomas,  Covington,  Ind.. , 


•«• 
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BLACK  HAMBURGS. 

COOK—  lOORS. 

Saeond  pr«mlam,B.  W.  Baam  &  Sons,  Syracoie,  N.  Y„ 

COOKEREL— 

Flnt  premlnm,  DamoD  Stewart,  Flint,  Michigan 

Second  premium,  B.  W.  Banm  &  Son8,87raeaie,N.  Y 

HBN— 

Fint,  second  and  third  premiums,  B.  W.  Banm  ft  Sons,  Syracuse,  N.  T 

PULLET— 

First  premium,  Damon  Stewart,  Flint,  Michigan. ^ 

Second  and  third  premiums,  B.  W.  Baum  A  Sons,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Best  collection,  B.  W.  Baum  A  Sons,N.  Y. 

BLACK  SPANISH. 

OOOK— 

First  premium,  B.  McMillan,  Oalt,  Ontario 99 

Second  premium,  Kentucky  Poultry  Company 90 

Third  premium,  W.  A.  Jefnrey,8aTannah,Ohio„ 85^ 

COGKBREL— 

First  premium,  B.  McMillan,  Oalt,  Ontario »S^ 

Second  premiam,John  Bennett, Sunman,Ind 93 

Third  Premium,  John  Bennett,  Sunman,  Ind 9%}^ 

HBN— 

First  premium,  B.  McMillan,  Oalt,  OnUrlo ^ ^ 96 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  Jefh«y,SaTannah,Ohio 91^ 

Third  premium,  W.  A.  JeflTrey,  SaTannah,  Ohio^.. 91 

PULLBT— 

First  premium,  R.  McMillan,  Gait,  Ontario 96 

Second  premium,  John  Bennett,  Sunman,  Tnd... ^ 93X 

Third  Premium,  John  Bennett,  Sunman,  Ind 93 

Best  collection,  B.  McMillan,  Oalt,  Ontario. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
OOOK— 

First  premium,  Damon  Stewart,  Flint,  Michigan 

COOKEBBL— 

Second  premium, 0.  P.  Hollingsworth, Traders*  Point,Ind 89)^ 

Third  premium,  Kentucky  Poultry  Company,  LouisTille,  Ky 88 

HEK— 

First  premium,  Kentucky  Poultry  Company,  Louisville,  Ky 

Second  premium,  Damon  Stewart,  Flint,  Mich 

PULLBT— 

First  premium,  N.  M.  Ruick,  Indianapolis 92 

Second  premium,  0.  P.  Hollingsworth,  Trader*'  Point,  Ind 91 

Third  premium,  Damon  Stewart,  Flint,  Mich 88K 

Breeding  pen,  Damon  Stewart,  Flint,  Mich 

BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

COCK— 

First  premium,  0.  A.  Keefer,  Sterling,  111 92 

Second  premium,  W.  Stahlschmldt,  Preston, Ontario 91)4 

Third  premium,  W.  Stahlschmldt,  Preston,  Ontario 
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COOKEBSL—  SCORE. 

First  premium,  O.  P.  flollingi worth,  Traders*  Point,  Ind„ 93 

Second  premiam,D.  H.  Jenkins, Indianapolis 93^ 

Third  premium,  0.  A.  Keefer,  Sterling,  III 91^ 

HEN- 

Firat  premium,  G.  A.  Keefer,  Sterling,  111 9S 

Second  premium,  D.  H.  Jenkins, Indianapolis 9%}^ 

Third  premium,  W.  Stahlschmidt,  Preston,  Ontario 91 

PULLET— 

First  premium,  0.  A.  Keelbr,  Sterling,  111 93)4 

Second  premium,  D.  H.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis 02H 

Third  premium,  G.  A.  Keefer,  Sterling,  III 92 

Best  collection,  0.  A.  Keefer,  Sterling,  111. 
Breeding  pen,  G.  A.  Keefer,  Sterling,  111. 

BLACK    LEGHORNS. 
PULLET— 

First  premium,  Gharles  MoGlaye,  New  London,  Ohio 91 

Third  premium,  Gharles  HoClave,New  London,  Ohio 

WHITE-CRESTED  BLACK  POLISH. 
OOGK- 

First  and  second  premiums,  W.  A.  Jeffrey,  Savannah,  Ohio 

GOGKEBEL— 

First  premium,  B.  F.  Keidig,  Muscatine,  Iowa 

Second  premium,  Damon  Stewart,  Flint,  Mich 

HEN— 

First  and  second  premiums,  W.  A.  Jeffrey, Savannah,  Ohic 

PULLET— 

First  premium,  Damon  Stewart,  Flint,  Mich 

Second  prem ium,  Gharles  McGlaTe,New  London,  Ohio 

GOLDEN-BEARDED  POLISH. 

GOGKEBEL— 

First  premium,  L.  Luddington,  Farmer  Gity,Ill 

PULLET— 

First  and  second  premium,  Farmer  Gity,Ill 

HEN- 

First  premium,  W.  A.  Jelh«y,  Savannah,  Ohio » 

BEARDED-WHITE  POLISH.  ^ 

GOOK.HEN  AND  PULLET— 

First  premiums,  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Gohh,  Indianapolis. 

SILVER-BEARDED  POLISH. 

G00K,HEN.GOGKBEL  AND  PULLET— 

First  premium,  Gh  arles  McGIave,New  London,  Ohio 

LA  FLECHE. 
HEN— 

Second  premium,  Damon  Stewart,  Flint,  Mich 
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SILVER  DUCKWING  GAME  BANTAMS. 
COCKEREL—  MORE. 

First  and  second  premianis,  West  &  Whicker,  Pecksburg,  Ind 

Third  premium,  Charles  McClaTe,New  London,  Ohio 

HEN— 

First  and  second  premiums,  Charles  McClare,  New  London,  Ohio 

PULLET— 

First  and  second  premiums,  Charles  McCIaTe,New  London,  Ohio 

Best  collection,  Charles  McGlave,New  London,  Ohio. 

YELLOW  DUCKWING  GAME  BANTAMS.       ' 
OOCK— 

First  and  seoond  premiums,  S.  M.  Curtis,  Monroe,  Mich 

OOCKEBBL- 

Third  premium,  B.  H.  Peck,  Earlville,  Ohio 

HEN  AND  PULLET— 

First  premium,  R.  H.  Peek,  Earlville,  Ohio 

BLACK  B.  R.  GAME  BANTAMS. 
OOCK— 

First  and  second  premiums,  Frink  &  Patrick,  Bloomington,  111 

COCKEREL- 

First  premium,  A.  Steinmeyer,  CarlinTiUe,  III 

Second  premium,  C.  A.  Reefer,  Sterling,  III 

Third  preAlum,  National  Soldiers'  Home,  Dayton,  Ohio 

HEN— 

First  and  second  premiums,  Frink  A  Patrick,  Bloomington,  III 

PULLET— 

First  premium,  Kentucky  Poultry  Company,  LouisTille,  Ky 

Second  premium,  A.  Steinmeyer,  Cnrllnville,  III 

Best  collection,  Frink  &  Patrick,  Bloomington,  111 

RED  PILE  GAME  BANTAMS. 

COCKEREL  AND  PULLET— 

First  premium,  Frink  &  Patrick,  Bloomington,  IlL 

BLACK  ROSECOMB  BANTAMS. 
COCKEREL— 

First  Premium,  R.  H.  Peck,  Earlville,  Ohio 

PULLET— 

Second  premium,  R.  H.  Peck,  Earlville,  Ohio 

SILVER  SEBRIGHT  BANTAMS. 
COCK— 

First  premium,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind 

COCKEREL— 

First  and  second  premiums,  David  Hadley,PlainfleId,Ind 

HEN- 

First  premium,  David  Hadley,  Plainfield,  Ind 

Second  premium,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind  „ 

Best  collection,  D.  Hadley,  PUiufield,  Ind 
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GOLDEN  SEBRIGHT  BANTAMS. 
COCK—  scoEi. 

First  premium,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind. 

GOCKEBEL— 

First  and  second  premiums,!.  N.  Barker, Thorntown, Ind 

HEN— 

First  premium,!.  N.  Barker,  Thorn  town,  Ind 

PULLET— 

First  and  second  premiums,!.  N.  Barker, Thomtown, Ind 

Best  cS>llection, !.  N.  Barker. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
COOK- 

First  premium,  0.  A.  Keefer,  Sterling,  !11 9iX 

Second  premium,  James  E.  White,  Englewood,  111 91)4 

Third  premium,  James  E.  White,  Englewood,  111 90^ 

COCKEREL— 

First  premium,  James  E.  White,  Englewood,  IlL 92^ 

Second  premium,  James  E.  White,  Englewood,  111 91^ 

Third  premium,  C.  A.  Keefer,  Sterling,  111 90% 

HEN— 

First  premium,  Sid.Conger,  Flat  Bock,  Ind 98^ 

Second  premium,  James  E.  White,  Englewood,  111 K 92 

Third  premium,  0.  A.  Keefer,  Sterling,  111 91}i 

PULLET— 

First  premium,  Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Bock,  Ind 91% 

Second  premium,  James  B.  White,  Englewood,  111 91 

Third  premium,  C.  A.  Keefer,  Sterling,  III 90^ 

Best  collection,  James  E.  White,  Englewood,  111. 
Breeding  pen,  Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Bock,  Ind. 

HOUDANS. 
COCK— 

First  pfemlum,  James  E.  White,  Englewood,  111 92X 

Second  premium,  James  E.  White,  Englewood,  111 91)4 

Third  premium,  George  Butters,  Oak  Park,  111 91 

COCKEBEL— 

First  premium,  James  E.  White,  Englewood,  111 ^.m.  91 

Second  premium,  Daniel  Pinkey,  South  Onondaga,  N.  Y 90^ 

Third  premium,  George  Butters,  Oak  Park,  111 90 

HEN— 

First  premium,  George  Butters,  Oak  Park,  111 .^ 98^ 

Second  premium,  James  E.  White,  Englewood,  IlL 92$^ 

Third  premium,  George  Butters,  Oak  Park,  111 91 

PULLET— 

First  premium,  James  E.  White,  Englewood,  111 92$^ 

Second  premium,  T.  M.  Gilchrist,  Harshalltown,  Iowa 92 

Third  premium, George  Butters, Oak  Park,  III 90 

Best  collection,  James  E.  White,  Englewood,  III. 
Breeding  pen,  James  E.  White,  Englewood,  III. 
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MISSCELLANEOUS. 

J.  E.  DIEHL,B6v«r1ey,Now  York— 
FInt  pmninm,  Ma^Iay. 

N.  P.  LATTIN,GainM,Now  York- 
lint  promium,  best  pair,  Black  Java. 

CHARLES  McOLAYE,  New  London,  Ohio- 
Second  premium  on  Bonen  duok0,yoang. 

E.  A.  BOBINSON  A  CO.,  Bock  Lane,  Indiana- 
Second  premiam,  Pekin  dacke,  young. 
First  premium,  Aylesbury  ducks,  young. 

WEST  A  WHIOKEB,  PAcksburg,  Indiana- 
First  premium,  bronze  turkey,  old  cock,  old  ben  and  young  ben. 
Second  premium,  Toulouse  geese,  old. 

DANIEL  WHITE,  New  London,  Ohio- 
First  premium,  Bouen  ducks,  old  and  young. 
First  premium,  white  crested  ducks,  old. 
First  premium,  Angora  rabbits. 
Second  premium,  Himalayan  rabbits. 

B.  H.  PECK,  Earlvlile,  Ohio- 
First  premium,  Toulouse  geese,  old  and  White  China  geese,  young. 
Second  premium,  Rouen  ducks, old. 
First  premium, Cayuga  ducks, old, young. 
First  premium,  white  call  ducks,  old. 
First  premium,  colored  MnscoTy  ducks,  old. 

JOHN  BENNETT,  Sunman,  Indianar— 

First  premium,  bronze  turkey,  young  cock. 

Dk.  T.  p.  FOBSTTHE,  Franklin,  Indiana- 
First  premium,  Toulouse  geese,  young. 
Second  premiam,  bronse  turkey,  old  cock. 
Second  premium.  White  China  geese,  young. 
Second  premium,  bronse  turkey,  young  cock  and  young  hen. 

H.  G.  6BEEN,  Indianapolis- 
First  premium.  White  China  geese,  old. 
First  premium,  Pekin  ducks,  old. 
First  premium,  Afuscory  white  ducks,  old. 
First  premium,  Pekin  ducks,  young. 

J.  E.  P0PKE8S, Paris, Illinois- 
First  premium,  Madagascar  rabbits,  best  pair. 
First  premium,  Scotch  rabbits,  best  pair. 
First  premium,  Silrer-gray  rabbits,  best  pair. 
Second  premium.  Angora  rabbits,  beet  pair. 
First  premium,  Himalayan  rabbits,  beet  pair. 
First  premium,  Dutch  rabbits,  best  pair. 
First  premium.  Ferrets,  best  selection. 
First  premium,  Guinea  pigs,  best  selection. 
First  premlnm.  White  mice,  beet  selection. 
First  premium,  Prairie  dogs,  best  selection. 
First  premium.  White  rats,  best  selection. 
First  premium.  Bed  squirrels,  best  selection. 
First  premium  on  best  collection  of  rabbits. 
First  premium  on  beet  collection  of  minor  pets. 
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PIGEONS. 

T.  L.  SHALLCR08S,Loal8Tille,  Kentucky- 
First  premlam,  Antwerps,  bine  and  checkered. 
Second  premium,  Carriers,  black,  white,  red  and  yellow  and  dun. 
First  premium.  Carriers,  blue. 

Second  premium.  Tumblers,  long-faced,  black  bald  heads,  and  long-faced  black. 
First  premium,  Tumblers,  long-laced,  almond  bald  heads,  long-faced  yellow,  Iong« 

faced  black  splashed,  long-faced  red,  and  short-faced  splashed  inside. 
First  premium,  Barbs,  red,  white,  yellow,  and  black. 
Second  premium.  Barbs,  white. 

First  premium.  Fan-tails,  white,  blue,  crested  black  and  crested  \elIow. 
Second  premium,  Fan-tails,  black  and  crested  white. 
Second  premium,  Trumpeters,  black  and  white. 
First  premium,  Owls,  English,  white,  yellow  and  blue. 
First  premium,  Turbits,  white,  black,  rod  wing  and  blue  wing. 
Second  premium,  Turbits,  black  wing. 

First  premium,  Turbits,  yellow  wing,silTer  wing,  red  bars  and  black  tail. 
Second  premium.  Magpies,  yellow. 
First  premium,  Magpies,  black. 
First  premium.  Swallows,  black  and  blue. 
Second  premium,  Kuns,  black. 
Second  premium,  Starlings. 
First  premium.  Archangels. 
Second  premium.  Duchies. 
Best  collection  of  pigeons. 

T.  F.  MoOBEW,  Jr.,  Springfield,  Ohio- 
First  and  second  premiums,  Pied  Pouter,  blue. 
First  and  second  premiums.  Pied  Pouter,  blaok. 
First  and  second  premiums.  Pied  Pouter,  red. 
First  and  second  premiums.  Pied  Pouter,  white. 
First  premium,  Pied  Pouter,  yellow. 
Second  premium,  Fan-tails,  yellow. 
Beet  collection  Pouters. 

JOHN  BENNETT,  Sunman,  Indiana- 
Diploma  for  best  package  for  shipping  eggs. 

A.  M.  HALSTEAD,  Bye,  New  York- 
Gold  medal  for  best  and  largest  collection  of  incubators. 


BEE-KEEPERS. 


The  Indiana  Bee-keepers*  Association  met  in  the  Agricultural  room^ 
at  10:30  A.  M.,  January  13,  1880,  with  President  C.  S.  Schofield  in  the 
chair.  The  President  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  which  was  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  permanent  organization  of  the  bee-keepers  of 
the  State  for  the  further  advancement  of  the  bee-keeping  interest.  After 
considerable  discussion  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  appointed 
at  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  accepted,  when  the  meeting  proceeded 
to  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  as  follows: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. — This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  *'  Indiana  State 
Bee-keepers'  Association." 

Article  II. — The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  promotion  of 
scientific  bee-culture,  by  forming  a  strong  bond  of  union  among  bee-keep- 
ers, and  to  this  end  the  time  during  the  sessions  of  the  Association  shall 
not  be  consumed  in  exhibiting  bee-hives ;  but,  laying  aside  all  conflicting 
interests,  let  all  subjects  for  discussion  be  brought  before  the  convention 
at  the  proper  time,  by  the  business  committee ;  their  decision,  however, 
being  subject  to  the  usual  appeal  to  the  Association. 

Article  III— The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, one  Vice-President  from  each  congressional  district  in  the  State, 
and  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  whose  duties  shall  be  those  usually  assigned 
to  such  officers,  and  their  term  of  office  shall  be  one  year,  or  until  their 
successors  shall  be  elected. 

Article  IV. — By  signing  this  constitution  and  paying  the  Treasurer 
the  sum  of  fifty  cents,  annually,  any  gentleman  may  become  a  member 
of  the  Association. 

Article  V. — Ladies  interested  in  bee-culture  may  become  members  by 
signing  this  constitution. 

Article  VI. — The  regular  meeting  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  at 
such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  at  the  previous  annual 
meeting. 
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Article  VII. -Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  and 
Secretary,  who  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee. 

Article  VIII. — ^The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  constitute  a  com- 
mittee to  select  Subjects  for  discussion  and  appoint  members  to  deliver 
addresses  and  read  essays,  and  the  same  shall  be  published  with  the  call 
for  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Article  IX. — This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds*  vote 
at  any  regular  meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

Article  I. — ^The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  elected  by  ballot. 

Article  II. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  call  and  preserve 
order  in  all  meetings  of  the  Association ;  to  call  for  all  reports  of  officers 
and  standing  committees ;  to  put  to  vote  all  motions  regularly  seconded ; 
to  decide  upon  all  questions  of  order,  according  to  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  Association,  and  in  accordance  with  parliamentary  usage ; 
to  count  the  votes  at  all  elections;  to  supply  all  vacancies  in  office;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  office  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  Association. 

Article  III.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  Vice-Presidents,  in 
their  order,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  to  perform  the  duties  of  that 
office. 

Article  IV. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  call  the  names 
of  all  the  acting  members  of  the  Association  at  the  opening  of  each  reg- 
ular meeting,  and  to  mark  all  delinquents ;  to  report  all  proceedings  of 
the  Association,  and  record  the  same,  when  approved,  in  the  Secretary-'s 
book  of  the  Association ;  to  conduct  all  correspondence  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  to  file  and  preserve  all  papers  belonging  to  the  same ;  to  take 
and  record  the  name  and  address  of  every  person  who  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association,  and  transfer  the  moneys  received  for  initiations 
to  the  Treasurer,  after  taking  his  receipt  for  the  same ;  to  make  out  and 
publish  annually,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  statistical  table  showing  the 
number  of  stocks  owned,  the  kind  of  hive  used,  the  amount  of  honey 
and  wax  produced  (together  with  what  other  information  may  be  deemed 
beneficial),  by  each  member  of  the  Association  ;  and  to  give  notice  of  all 
regular  mceliags  of  the  Association,  in  agricultural  papers  which  are 
available  in  the  district  covered  by  this  Association,  and  in  the  Bee 
papers,  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  time  of  meeting. 

Article  V. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  from  the 
Secretary  the  funds  of  the  Association,  and  give  his  receipt  for  the  same ; 
to  pay  them  out  upon  the  order  of  the  executive  committee,  and  to  ren- 
der a  written  report  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Association 
at  each  regular  meeting. 

Article  VI. — The  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  choose  an  Assistant- 
Secretary,  if  in  his  discretion  he  deems  it  necessary. 
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Article  VII. — The  Association  shall  be  governed  in  the  main  by  the 
following  order  of  business  : 

Call  to  order. 

Calling  the  roll. 

Secretary's  report. 

Treasurer's  report. 

Report  of  standing  committees. 

President's  address. 

Receiving  of  members. 

Election  of  officers. 

Miscellaneous  business. 

Discussion. 

Adjournment. 

Article  VIII. — The  executive  committee  of  this  Association  shall 
cause  the  constitution  and  by*laws  to  be  printed  in  appropriate  form,  and 
every  person  joining  the  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the 
same. 

Article  IX. — ^These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
all  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

MEMBERS  INDIANA  BEE-KEEPERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  M.  Hicks,  Battle  Ground,  Tippecanoe  county;  W.  S.  Smith,  Zions- 
ville,  Boone  county  ;  H.  Peacher,  Maywood,  Marion  county ;  W.  R.  Mc- 
Cracken,  Monrovia,  Morgan  county  ;  A.  C.  Haxton,  Worthington,  Greene 
county ;  W.  Mason,  Bainbridge,  Putnam  county ;  S.  A.  H.  Johnson,  In- 
dianapolis, Marion  county;  J.  L.  Jessup,  Friendswood,  Hendricks  coun- 
ty;  J.  F.  Coffin,  Westland,  Hancock  county ;  R.  J.  Miller,  Brown  coun- 
ty;  The.  Johnson,  Maywood,  Marion  county;  S.  Taylor,  Valley  Mills, 
Marion  county  ;  J.  J.  Whitson,  Valley  Mills,  Marion  county  ;  Job  Rog- 
ers, Clayton,  Hendricks  county ;  M.  B.  Shaw,  Indianapolis,  Marion 
county ;  Charles  F.  Wishmeier,  Indianapolis,  Marion  county ;  C.  W. 
Sapperfiele,  Crawfordsville,  Montgomery  county;  Fred.  Fells,  Indianap- 
olis, Marion  county ;  M.  Moore,  Sheridan,  Hamilton  county ;  H.  F. 
Bncksot,  Indianapolis,  Marion  county;  G.  J.  Brown,  Pendleton,  Madi- 
son county ;  G.  M.  Davidson,  Pendleton,  Madison  county ;  H.  Moore, 
Sheridan,  Hamilton  county ,  S.  W.  Abbott,  Indianapolis,  Marion  coun- 
ty ;  F.  L.  Dougherty,  Indianapolis,  Marion  county ;  G.  P.  McDougal, 
Indianapolis,  Marion  county ;  C.  S.  Schofield,  Indianapolis,  Marion  coun- 
ty; N.  M.  Ruick,  Indianapolis,  Marion  county;  J.  C.  Bellman,  Indiana- 
polis, Marion  county ;  C.  H .  McCormick,  Indianapolis,  Marion  county ; 
J.  G.  Kingsbury,  Indianapolis,  Marion  county ;  S.  E.  O'Neal,  Dupont, 
Jefferson  county ;  J.  A.  Orean,  Liston,  Hendricks  county;  Peter  Raab, 
Cumberland,  Marion  county ;  W.  A.  Smock,  Acton,  Marion  county     C. 
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W.  Fisher,  Noblesville,  Hamilton  county ;  George  Kirlin,  Franklin, 
Johnson  county;  £.  S.  Pope,  Indianapolis,  Marion  county;  A.  T.  Kel- 
ley,  Franklin,  Johnson  county  ;  W.  C.  Hutchison,  Acton,  Marion  county; 
S.  L.  Dorsey,  Shelby ville,  Shelby  county ;  George  Small,  Waynetown, 
Montgomery  county ;  S.  Hathaway,  Muncie,  Delaware  county ;  I.  N. 
Cotton,  Traders'  Point,  Marion  county ;  M.  G.  Reynolds,  Williamsburg, 
Wayne  county  ;  J.  S.  Ballenger,  Williamsburg,  Wayne  county ;  H.  B» 
Lirch,  Mount  Auburn,  Shelby  county ;  J.  Beard,  Franklin,  Johnson 
county ;  D.  Christie,  Huntington,  Huntington  county ;  I.  Golden,  Ac- 
ton, Marion  county;  R.  Bunnell,  Broad  Ripple,  Marion  county;  C.  H. 
Hancock,  Seymour,  Johnson  county ;  W.  A.  Schofield,  G.  Stats,  Mary 
Donely,  Mary  Stout,  Lizzie  Stout,  Miss  S.  Ford,  Mrs.  Trusler,  Mrs.  C. 
Robbins,  Indianapolis,  Marion  county;  J.  H.  Latman,  Connersville, 
Fayette  county ;  E.  A.  OUeman,  Red  House,  Morgan  county. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  together  at  2  o'clock  and  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  officers.  The  first  in  order  being  for  President,  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Bellman,  Schofield,  Peacher,  Cotton,  and  Hick  were  offered  as 
nominees.  Mr.  Bellman,  having  received  the  highest  number  of  votes, 
was  declared  the  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Bellman  took  the  chair  and  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  when 
they  proceeded  to  the  election  of  thirteen  Vice-Presidents,  one  from  eacn 
congressional  district : 

Second  district — George  Drier,  Greene  county. 
Fourth  district — H.  C.  White,  Jefferson  county. 
Fifth  district — J.  M.  Brooks,  Bartholomew  county. 
Sixth  district — M.  G.  Reynolds,  Wayne  county. 
Seventh  district — C.  S.  Schofield,  Marion  county. 
Eighth  district — George  Small,  Montgomery  county. 
Ninth  district — J.  M.  Hicks,  Tippecanoe  county. 
Tenth  district — Mr.  Gill,  Pulaski  county. 
Eleventh  district — Daniel  Cristie,  Huntington  county. 
Twelfth  district— A.  G.  Hill,  Noble  county. 

First,  third  and  thirteenth  districts  were  left  to  be  filled  by  the  chair. 

Frank  Dougherty  was  made  Secretary,  and  I.  N.  Cotton,  Treasurer, 
both  by  acclamation.  By  resolution,  the  President,  Secretary  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  first  district  were  made  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
Secretary  then  read  a  communication  from  the  Michigan  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,  sending  greetings  to  the  Indiana  Bee-Keepers'  Association, 
which  was  received  and  placed  in  the  minutes,{and  the  Secretary  directed 
to  return  a  like  compliment.  Several  other  communications  were  read 
and  placed  on  file.  Then  followed  a  very  able  essay,  from  Rev.  M. 
Mahin,  of  Logansport. 
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HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  BEE-KEEPING. 

As  this  is  a  convention  of  bee-keepers  I  presume  that  all  are  interested 
in  the  best  means  of  securing  success.  And  though  I  do  not  pretend  to 
rank  with  the  great  bee  masters  of  Europe  and  America,  I  think  I  can 
make  some  suggestions  which  will  be  of  advantage  to  those  who  have  less 
experience  than  I  have  had.  I  began  bee-keeping  ten  years  ago,  and  I 
have  been  an  amateur  and  an  enthusiast  ever  since.  I  have  r^ad  nearly 
all  that  has  been  written  or  published  in  this  country  on  the  subject,  and 
have  a  somewhat  large  and  varied  experience. 

I  have  given  everything  pertaining  to  be^  culture  very  careful  atten- 
tion, and  I  have  been  as  successful  as  any  of  my  acquaintances  who  haye 
been  in  the  business.  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  more  ready  to  dog- 
matize than  I  am  now.  Experience  has  taught  me  to  be  modest  in  my 
claims  as  to  a  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  subject. 

The  first  thing  necessary  to  bee-keeping  is  a  hive.  Beqs  can  np^  be 
kept  without  something  to  keep  them  in,  and  experience  has  df^mon- 
strated  that  in  these  wide-awake  times,  ^hen  competition  is  so  shs^rp,  it 
will  not  do  at  all  to  keep  bees  in  the  old  box  hives  and  log  gums,  '^e 
must  have  movable  comb  hives,  and  to  be  successful  we  must  have  t^e 
best  attainable.  I  shall  not  enter  largely  into  the  discussion  of  the  hive 
question.  There  are  many  good  hives  now  before  the  public,  and  any  one 
of  the  good  ones  will  answer  the  purpose.  I  would  not  advise  any  one 
to  pay  for  a  patent  right.  Everything  necessary  to  a  good,  movable- 
comb  hive  is  now,  and  has  been  for  years,  public  property,  and  the 
patent  features  of  most  at  least  of  those  that  are  still  covered  by  patents 
are  attachments  that  may  be  left  off,  not  only  without  detriment  to  the 
hive,  but  with  positive  advantage.  The  simplest  form  of  movable  comb 
hive,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  best.  I  want  no  movable  sides,  no  metal 
comers,  no  moth  traps,  nor  any  other  expensive  and  useless  attachments. 

The  next  requisite  to  successful  bee-keeping  is  bees.  A  man  who  has 
no  bees  can  not  keep  them,  though  he  may  have  ever  so  good  a  hive ; 
and  there  is  a  great  difference  in  bees,  as  well  as  in  hives.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  qualities  and  profitableness  of  different  families  of  black 
bees.  Some  are  more  vindictive  and  more  difficult  to  manage  than 
others.  The  difference  is  not  only  in  the  treatment  they  have  had,  but 
in  the  blood.  The  same  is  true  of  Italian  bees.  While  as  a  rule  they 
are  more  peaceable  and  every  yray  more  easily  handled  than  black  bees, 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Occasionally  we  find  a  colony  of  well- 
marked  and  apparently  pure  Italians  that  are  crosser  than  the  average 
blacks,  with. this  difference:  that  they  are  quiet  and  peaceable  until  they 
are  disturbed. 
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Having  had  nearly  ten  years'  experience  with  Italian  bees,  I  give  them 
a  decided  preference  over  the  black  race,  and  advise  all  who  have  not 
already  done  so,  to  get  them.  And  as  there  is  a  great  difierence  in  the 
|ualities  of  different  strains  of  Italians,  get  the  best,  without  regard  to 
expense,  and  keep  no  others. 

In  successful  bee-keeping  more  depends  on  the  bee-keeper  than  on  the 
hive  or  the  particular  strain  of  bees.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this  pursuit 
a  good  degree  of  intelligence  is  indispensable  ;  but  a  man  may  be  mtelli- 
gent  in  other  things,  and  yet  be  a  flat  failure  as  a  bee-keeper.  He  must 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  the  bee.  He 
must  be  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  bee  instincts  as  to  know  with 
approximate  certainty  just  what  the  bees  will  do  in  any  given  circum' 
stances.  He  must  become  familiar  with  the  entire  economy  of  the  hive, 
so  that  if  anything  is  wrong  he  can  ascertain  what  it  is  and  apply  the 
remedy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  will  succeed  as  an  apiarist  who  has  not  a 
genuine  love  for  bees.  The  successful  bee-keeper  must  feel  enough  inter- 
est in  his  bees  to  know  at  all  times,  winter  and  sumtner,  their  exact  con- 
dition, and  he  must  be  careful  to  do  for  them  what  needs  to  be  done,  and 
to  do  it  at  the  right  time.  If  bees  are  to  be  left  without  further  atten- 
tion than  to  "rob"  them  when  they  have  more  honey  than  they  need, 
then  the  best  hive — beyond  comparison  the  best — is  a  section  of  a  hollow 
tree,  with  a  board  nailed  on  one  end  for  a  honey  board,  and  a  box  on 
top  for  surplus  honey.  People  who  have  no  skill  in  handling  bees  should 
adhere,  by  all  means,  to  the  old  methods. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  convention  comes  at  a  time  when  the  de- 
mands of  my  pastoral  work  will  not  permit  me  to  be  present. 

Then  followed  an  excellent  article  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Neihardt,  of  Orland, 

Indiana. 

ESSAY. 

**  Of  all  who  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits,  ninety-seven  per  cent, 
fail."  It  is  not  our  province  to  discuss  the  causes  of  their  failure.  It 
would  seem  that  others,  learning  the  causes  of  ill-success,  would  soon  be 
able  to  avoid  a  like  disaster,  or  deter  them  from  engaging  in  such  an  nn* 
certain  business.  Large  as  th6  per  cent,  of  failures  in  that  business  is, 
failures  in  the  pursuit  of  apiaculture  counts  its  scores  for  each  one  of  the 
former.  The  disaster  is  not  so  great,  because  the  amount  invested  is  not 
so  large,  yet  the  failure  is  just  as  complete. 

More  than  one-half  the  farmers  in  the  country,  who  have  formed  a 
dozen  years,  have  at  some  time  tried  to  keep  bees.  Not  one  in  twenty 
keeps  any  now.  Like  experiments  are  tried  year  after  year  by  others, 
and  as  quickly  abandoned.  Failures  multiply  as  the  number  attempting 
this  business  increases,  so  that  scarcely  a  farm  can  be  found  but  that  in 
some  old  lumber-room  may  be  found  bee-hives  and  bee-fixtures  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  most  nondescript,  moth-proof,  self-dividing,  non-swarming  box- 
hives  to  the  most  complicated,  two-story,  twenty-framed,  movable-comb, 
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telescope,  latest  patent  concern.  Not  a  single  bee  is  left  to  excite  the 
appetite  with  promised  sweets,  or  frighten  the  timid  with  its  terribl): 
sting.     Everything  tells  of  failure — total  failure. 

"Large  profits  and  quick  returns"  is  ever  a  tempting  prize  to  lure 
men  into  untried  fields,  regardless  of  any  special  fitness  for  the  business. 
Our  agricultural,  as  well  as  religious  and  political  papers,  contain 
articles  concerning  enormous  yields  of  honey  and  incirease  of  bees,  of 
'*two  to  five  hundred  per  cent,  realized  in  the  bee-business;''  "the 
special  adaptation  of  apiaculture  to  ladies  in  indigent  circumstances ;" 
"  the  heathfulness  of  this  pursuit  for  invalids  incapable  of  performing 
manual  labor,'*  etc.,  while  not  one  single  item  is  devoted  to  bee  manage- 
ment ;  not  a  word  is  said  to  aid  the  inexperienced  in  this  undertaking. 
Bee  hive  venders  do  their  share  of  mischief,  with  their  pretended  won- 
derful success  attending  the  use  of  their  peculiar  fixtures.  They,  no 
doubt,  fully  believe  in  the  adage  that  "  men  desire  to  be  humbugged,'* 
and  certainly  they  leave  nothing  undone  to  prevent  one  from  realizing 
their  desires  in  this  respect  to  the  utmost.  In  order  to  lessen  failures  in 
apiaculture,  and  that  it  may  take  the  rank  among  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life  to  which  lovers  of  bees  desire  it  to  attain,  it  is  necessary  that  incor- 
rect notions  be  corrected  and  proper  ideas  be  inculcated.  Let  conven- 
tions teach  apiaculture  to  the  inexperienced,  as  well  as  learn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  Let  them  teach  that  bee-keeping  is  a  science — that 
there  is  a  reason  why  in  it ;  that  bee-keeping  adapts  itself  to  those  who 
adapts  themselves  to  the  bees,  and  to  those  only ;  that  something  more 
than  bees  and  hives  is  necessary  to  begin  bee-keeping,  and  tell  what  that 
something  else  is.  Let  them  teach  that  failures  are  opportunities  for  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  future  success.  Only  theories  fully  tested  in  practice 
should  be  taught,  so  that  beginners  may  fully  comprehend  that  to  keep 
bees  is  not  necessarily  bee-keeping;  and  that  honey-raising  is  more  than 
'< holding  the  spoon  to  catch  the  porridge;"  that  they  may  know  at  the 
start,  that  there  is  "no  excellence  without  great  labor." 

Let  the  farmers  demand  of  the  ag'ricultural  editors  that  they  furnish 
them  with  stated  articles  on  how  to  care  for  bees,  by  some  practical 
apiarist,  in  place  of  those  sensational  cullings  from  bee  papers,  which 
the  thoughtful  do  not  believe,  and  the  thoughtless  too  eagerly  believe, 
often  to  their  sorrow. 

A  man  is  much  more  likely  to  succeed  if  in  his  undertaking  his  ideas 
of  gain  fall  short  rather  than  exceed  what  is  possible  to  be  realized. 

A  knowledge  of  systematic  bee-keeping — to  know  how  to  produce 
honey  in  neat  and  attractive  shape  and  reasonable  in  amount,  is  very 
important  to  success.  But  there  is  something  beyond  all  this  that  is  of 
greater  importance  still,  and  that  is  a  ready  and  paying  market  for  our 
products.  The  price  obtained  is  paramount  to  the  quantity  produced. 
The  real  question  for  us  to  solve  is:  "  How  to  sell  honey;"  or,  in  other 
words,  "  How  to  increase  the  demand  for  honey."  These  stories  of 
enormous  yields  have  much  to  do  towards  unsettling  the  demand.  Let 
a  man  believe  that  you  want  one  shilling  for  what  costs  you  but  one 
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penny,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  buy  your  wares  at  all,  though  he  might 
vant  them  ever  so  much.  No  one  loves  to  be  swindled  (yet  some  dis- 
interested (?)  bee-keepers  woula  fain  have  the  public  believe  that  honey 
could  be  produced  for  one  cent  a  pound).  It  is  said  that  not  one  per- 
son in  a  hundred  in  these  United  States  ever  gets  even  a  taste  of  honey 
during  the  year,  much  less  is  it  used  on  the  table  for  food.  Here  is, 
then,  a  great  gap  to  be  filled.  How  shall  it  be  filled  ?  If  one-half  the 
energy,  skill,  and  perseverance,  which  are  now  employed  in  raising  honey^ 
be  directed  to  the  sale  and  building  up  of  an  unfailing  demand  for  it, 
the  subject  of  permanency  in  this  business  would  be  solved.  Prices 
ruinously  low,  however,  can  not  create  a  permanent  demand.  Large 
profits  or  sudden  rises  are  fitful  and  uncertain,  while  losses  and  decline 
in  prices  are  slow  to  recover.  Better  not  sell  at  all  than  sell  at  a  loss, 
expecting  thereby  to  create  a  future  demand.  Let  the  only  competition 
among  the  bee-keepers  be  that  of  raising  the  finest  products  and  selling 
them  at  the  highest  prices.  The  rivalry  that  is  induced  by  underselling 
is  sure  to  end  in  disaster  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  our  rivals.  One  says 
<<  raise  honey  so  cheap  as  to  undersell  syrup,  and  it  will  then  take  its 
place.''  In  the  first  place  it  can  not  be  so  raised,  and  in  the  second 
place  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  then  take  the  place  of  syrup.  I  do 
not  want  honey  to  take  the  place  of  anything  else  but  honey.  But  I  do 
want  it  to  take  that  place  to  its  full  measure.  Might  as  well  say,  raise 
butter  and  sell  it  cheaper  than  oleomargerine,  and  it  will  take  its  place. 
I  prefer  oleomargerine  to  keep  its  proper  place  and  butter  grace  my 
table  even  if  its  price  is  somewhat  greater. 

The  next  was  an  essay  from  A.  G.  Hill,  of  Kendallville,  Ind. 

«« UNTESTED  QUEENS.' 


f> 


This  term  signifies  a  laying  queen,  shipped  with  guarantee  of  safe 
arrival,  but  no  warrant  is  given  to  insure  the  purity  of  her  brood.  She 
must  in  all  cases  be  reared  from  the  brood  of  a  queen  of  undoubted 
purity.  From  the  time  of  the  first  importations  of  queens  from  Italy  to 
this 'country  up  to  the  present  day,  producers  have  placed  in  the  market 
queens  of  this  character.  So  the  subject  is  not  altogether  a  new  one, 
although  it  has  recently  been  quite  generally  treated  upon.  Much  of 
the'  sentiment  against  this  class  of  queens  has,  perhaps,  arisen  from 
prejudice,  and  just  because  some  one  has  chosen  to  speak  against  them. 
Now,  it  is  the  case  among  men  of  honesty,  that  just  as  good  stock  is 
employed  in  rearing  queens  which  are  sold  before  their  quality  is  ascer- 
tained as  is  used  in  breeding  the  tested  queen,  and  oftener  they  are 
progeny  of  the  same  colony.  That  no  one  can  rear  queens  and  sell 
them  at  one  dollar  each  (the  prevailing  price)  at  a  profit  to  himself,  has 
been  stated.  To  verify  this  statement,  a  few  cases  of  repeated  failure 
have  been  cited.  But  how  do  these  failures  compare  with  those  of  the 
honey  producers,  which  have  been  so  universal?  The  queen  breeder  of 
1879  reaped  a  good  harvest.    The  heavy  losses  of  bees,  and  the  anxious^ 
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ness  of  the  unfortunate  to  increase,  has  made  ready  sale  for  all  queens 
that  were  reared.  It  is  urged  that  those  who  sell  queens  cheaply  must 
necessarily  rear  them  cheaply,  and,  therefore^  produce  an  inferior  stock. 
An  experience  of  fifteen  years  in  this  branch  of  apiaculture  has  not  yet 
enabled  me  to  discover  a  cheap  method  by  which  to  rear  queens.  The 
dollar  queen  of  to'day  is  brought  about  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ten- 
dollar  queen  of  ten  years  ago.  You  may  say  of  the  producers  that  they 
use  small  nuclei,  employing  a  less  amount  of  bees,' and  thus  reducing  the 
expense,  but  the  small  nucleus  was  not  abandoned  because  of  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  queen  bred  therein,  but  on  account  of  the  liability 
to  abscond,  and  the  amount  of  attention  required  to  keep  them  in 
fitness.  No  one  ever  found  fault  with  Quinby's  queens,  reared  in  boxes 
containing  three  or  fou^  frames  5x6  inches  square.  Instances  are  known 
of  breeders  who  have  sold  refused  tested  queens  as  untested,  but  this  is 
cisl^onorable,  and  the  guilt  of  such  should  be  excused  none  the  less  by 
the  plea  that  good  queens  can  not  be  furnished  for  that  price.  If  there 
is  a  disposition  to  deal  unjustly  there  is  an  opportunity  as  great  for  the 
man  who  sells  tested  queens  only  as  he  who  deals  in  the  untested  as 
well,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  great  variation  among  Italians  of  pure 
breed,  rendering  it  difficult  to  decide  as  to  purity ;  and  as  there  is  neither 
court  nor  jury  to  make  the  decision,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  pure, 
because  they  cost  three  dollars  each,  and  the  producer  says  they  are 
pure.  Probably  two-thirds  of  all  the  queens  bought  during  the  past 
season  were  the  untested  and  the  warranted,  and  whatever  may  be  said 
against  them,  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  sold,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  they  can  be  furnished  when  they  are  most  needed  (swarming 
time),  will  keep  up  a  demand. 

Mr,  Hicks  objected  to  queens  being  raised  in  nuclei.  He  said  they 
were  not  so  good  as  queens  raised  in  full  colonies,  and  they  were  short- 
lived and  did  not  think  there  was  sufficient  animal  heat  for  full  develop, 
ment.  The  Secretary  thouf^bt  them  good  only  when  fully  developed  in 
a  full  colony,  and  given  the  nuclei  when  just  ready  to  hatch,  or  already  so. 

Next  in  order  was  an  essay  on 

"BEE.KEEPING.»» 


BY  G.  VV.  HOLLENBACH,  OF  NOBLESVILLE,  IND. 


T*o  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Indiana  Bee-Keeper:?  Association : 

Gentlemen — At  the  request  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Daugherty,  Secretary, 
I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  myself  to  you  with  a  few  lines.  I  do  not 
know  if  I  can  select  a  better  subject  than  one  on  bee-keeing  itself. 

Among  the  industries  of  our  State  bee-culture  is  steadfastly  gaining 
the  rank  that  it  might  have  attained  long  since.  While  most  all  other 
industries  are  full  to  overflowing  the  apiary  is  just  beginning  to  attract 
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attention ;  the  business  is  honorable  and  easy ;  it  needs  but  little  capital 
and  no  unusual  skill,  neither  great  strength  nor  profound  learning.  It 
does  not  depend  on  political  favor  nor  the  smiles  of  the  rich.  Rural,  but 
not  rude ;  royal,  but  not  rigorous — it  asks  but  the  smiles  of  nature  and  a 
quiet  spot.  I  compare  it  to  a  flower  garden ;  it  is  a  constant  amusement, 
a  happy  continuation  of  work  and  play,  a  study  and  a  Recreation,  a  source 
of  health,  both  for  body  and  mind.  There  is  a  fascination  in  intelligent 
bee  culture  not  found  in  any  other  culture — my  word  for  it,  I  know  it  by 
experience.  It  makes  by  saving,  and  does  not  injure  by  taking.  It  re* 
quires  many  workers,  but  they  board  and  clothe  themselves,  requiring 
only  a  cheap,  suitable  place  to  store  the  product  of  their  labor. 

Bee-keeping  can  be  carried  on  most  anywhere,  and  more  money  made 
for  the  same  amount  of  capital  than  in  any  other  business.  I  am  often 
asked,  how  does  it  pay  to  keep  bees?  Answei'^  It  is  like  any  other 
business;  much  depends  on  management.  One  that  feels  no  interest  ia 
it  would  not  be  a  proper  person  for  the  occupation,  and  would  only'lose 
by  attempting  to  keep  them.  Many  suppose  bees  require  little  or  no 
care,  to  let  them  take  care  entirely  of  themselves,  as,  if  they  live,  well  i 
if  they  die,  it  is  the  same,  and  if  they  prove  unproductive,  or  are  destroyed 
or  robbed  by  other  bees,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  chance  wholly  beyond  the 
control  of  the  owner.  This  is  a  gross  error.  The  same  care  and  expense 
that  a  farmer  bestows  on  his  pigs  and  other  live  stock  would  produce 
much  larger  profits  if  bestowed  on  the  culture  of  this  insect,  considering 
the  amount  of  capital  invested. 

I  compare  the  owner  of  an  apiary  to  a  man  in  possession  of  a  thousand 
dollars.  That  sum  represents  the  strength  of  one  thousand  men's  work, 
if  he  knows  how  to  apply  that  force  profitably.  The  person  with  no  cap- 
ital has  only  the  strength  of  his  own  self — so  the  person  without  bees. 
Yet  by  good  judgment  and  management  the  financial  condition  of  many 
mechanics  and  small  farmers  might  be  greatly  improved  if  their  unem- 
ployed time  be  applied  to  bee  culture.  To  the  ladies,  so  often  shut  oat 
from  fresh  air,  would  thus  be  afforded  not  only  pleasant  light  but  profit- 
able occupation ;  it  would  give  out-door  exercise  and  thus  benefit  their 
general  health,  besides  furnishing  honey  for  their  own  tables  and  consider- 
able needle  money.  I  read,  several  years  ago,  of  a  lady  in  Iowa  who  kept 
bees,  and  as  her  husband  was  one  day  hauling  a  load  of  corn  to  Des 
Moines,  she  asked  him  for  the  privilege  to  ride  along  with  him  to  the 
city,  as  she  had  a  basket  of  honey  to  take  to  market.  On  their  return 
home  her  husband  asked  how  much  she  had  got  for  her  honey,  and  to  hi^ 
surprise  the  basket  of  honey  brought  more  than  the  wagon  load  of  corn* 
The  management  of  bees  being  light  work,  to  many  women  it  will  prove 
a  delightful  occupation.  Those  who  have  tried  never  fail  of  success  when 
to  their  task  they  have  brought  a  strong  will  to  do.  I  will  close,  wishing 
your  Association  may  have  an  agreeable  and  interesting  time. 
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A  very  appropriate  paper  was  next  offered  entitled 

•'OUR  SOCIETY." 


BY  L.  W.  WAINRIGHT,  OF  NOBLESVILLE,  IND. 


Success  in  gny  vocation  is  due  to  continued  and  vigilant  though t,  bat 
it  is  effected  by  the  ambitious  labor  instituted  by  that  thought.  To 
awaken  this  sense  of  vigor,  and  thereby  prevent  the  serious  results  from 
ignorance,  a  motive  is  necessary. 

Johnson  says :  '*  Our  powers  owe  much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes, 
'  Possunt  quia  posse  videntur,^  When  success  seems  attainable,  diligence 
is  enforced." 

As  evidence  that  success  is  attainable  in  bee-keeping,  we  have  our  con- 
ventions where  we  can  gain  information  in  regard  to  the  rise,  progress 
and  prosperous  issues  in  bee-culture. 

We  may  take  all  the  periodicals  pertaining  to  bees  and  honey,  and 
they  will  be  very  profitable  to  us,  but  we  can  not  get  the  clear  ideas  on 
one  subject  that  are  to  be  found  in  a  convention.  One  can  not  profit- 
ably absent  himself  from  some  kind  of  a  bee-keepers'  convention, 
whether  it  be  small  or  large,  sectional  or  national. 

The  time  has  come,  my  friends,  when  to  keep  pace  with 'the  vast  im- 
provements in  the  science  of  bee-culture  and  the  numerous  discoveries  in 
the  habits  of  bees,  it  is  absclutely  necessary  that  we  attend  at  least  one 
convention  a  year.  <<  What's  the  use  of  going  to  a  convention?  they 
can't  teach  me  anything  about  bees,"  says  one. 

Very  well,  my  friend,  be  generous ;  go  there  and  make  yourself  pop- 
ular by  teaching  others.  *<  There  will  be  some  study  which  every  man 
more  zealously  prosecutes,  some  darling  subject  on  which  he  is  princi- 
pally pleased  to  converse,"  says  Johnson.  This  is  a  marked  character- 
istic of  American  bee-keepers,  and  it  is  one  which  you  do  not  find  in  any 
other  business.  Where  is  there  a  genuine  bee-keeper  who  will  not  tell 
you  all  he  knows  about  bees  if  you  will  give  him  a  hearing? 

Twenty  years  ago  when  the  ''old  king"  ruldd  in  the  hive,  and  brim- 
stone was  freely  used,  conventions  would  have  been  of  little  use,  because 
every  one  knew  the  very  few  rules  for  keeping  bees.  But  now  there  is  a 
complete  set  of  rules  for  each  and  every  bee-keeper. 

Experience  brings  forth  new  operations  and  theories. 

Yes,  there  it  is ;  theories,  that  is  what  you  get  so  much  of  in  books 
and  magazines;  but  at  a  convention  you  don't  find  persons  brave  enough 
to  advance  these  theories  before  an  audience  of  practical  bee-keepers, 
and  withstand  their  attacks  in  person. 

Many  beginners  have  given  up  their  bees  because  of  their  losses  from 
practicing  the  theories  of  others. 

Here  in  these  conventions  is  where  we  obviate  such  calamities  by  dis- 
cussing minutely  the  various  theories  and  new  operations  of  our  fellow 
bee*keepers. 
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You  ask,  "  What  is  your  object  in  having  a  bee-keepers'  convention, 
of.  what  benefit  is  it  to  you  ?" 

In  the  first  place,  the  social  element  is  such  as  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  a  year's  labor  prompts  us  to  a  good 
natured  rivalry ;  and  a  comparison  of  ideas  advanced  in  debate  often 
brings  forth  trkins  of  thought  that  lead  to  very  important  results,  and 
is  one  of  the  many  causes  that  awaken  the  continued  and  vigiltnt 
thoughts  which  bring  success  to  -the  many  practical  bee-keepers  in 
America. 

At  conventions  we  meet  those  who  contribute  to  our  literature,  and  can 
jddge  of  their  ability  and  reliability,  which  helps  us  so  much  in  our  fu- 
ture reading,  in  that  we  may  be  able  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff.  The  written  part  of  our  meetings  is  very  valuable,  for  the  reason 
that  it  comes  from  our  most  practical  bee-keepers,  some  of  whom  are  aid- 
ing us  so  much  by  contributing  to  our  journals.  But  the  discussions  con- 
stitute the  real  life  and  true  value  of  a  first-class  convention.  We  nsually 
have  some  problem  to  solve,  or  some  point  of  practice  on  which  we  have 
not  as  yet  had  enough  experience  to  decide  as  to  its  feasibility.  We 
propound  questions  to  those  of  greater  experience  than  ourselves,  and 
come  away  either  cautioned  or  confirmed  in  our  procedure.  We  talk  of 
the  supply  and  demand  of  honey ;  in  fact,  we  review,  at  each  meeting, 
the  principal  points  pertaining  to  bee-culture,  and  endeavor  to  discuss 
the  latest  improvements  and  discoveries  with  which  we  are  met  with  so 
frequently.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  without  our  conventions  and 
our  journals. 

The  time  has  come  when  knowledge  must  be  universal,  and  our  con- 
ventions are  the  places  for  publishing  it. 

If  I  mistake  not,  this  is  the  first  Bee-keepers'  Association  formed  in 
Indiana,  and  we  have  assembled  here  to-day  to  compare  our  experiences 
in  a  spirit  of  generosity.  There  have  been  many  improvements  in  the 
implements  of  the  apiary  during  the  year,  and,  though  our  honey  crop  has 
been  small,  everything  is  prospering  nicely. 

We  had  our  national  convention,  and  a  very  profitable  one  it  was,  and 
now  we  will  suppose  that  the  Indiana  State  Bee-keepers'  Association  is 
in  good  running  order.  Let  us  enjoy  the  short  period  given  us,  by  hear- 
ing one  talk  at  a*  time.  But  one  word  more,  my  friends.  Let  us  work 
for  our  Society !  Do  you  not  see  that  dreadful  adulteration  staring  you 
square  in  the  eye?  Work,  I  say,  for  this  pleasant  and  profitable  voca- 
tion, bee-keeping !  Bring  consumers  and  producers  together  against  our 
common  enemy.  And  may  you  live  long,  dealing  sledge-hammer  blows 
for  the  right  against  fraud  and  imposters,  in  whatever  form  they  may 
appear. 

* 'Artificial  Swarming  "was  the  next  question  for  discussion.  Mr. 
Hicks  did  not  believe  it  a  good  plan.  Mr.  Brown  divided  his  bees,  but 
always  waited  until  they  were  about  ready  to  swarm  naturally.     Several 
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plans  were  given  for  dividing,  when  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  meet 
at  7  o'clock. 

On  reassembling  Mr.  Ruick  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Rftolvfd^  That  DO  member  shall  speak  more  than  once  on  the  same  question  to  ex- 
ceed five  minuteSi  and  then  not  until  all  who  wish  to,  have  done  so,  except  by  permis- 
sion of  the  house. 

Which  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  next  subject,  **  Comb  Foundation,"  was  then  called  up.  Mr.  T. 
G.  Newman,  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal^  being  present,  was 
called  tpon  to  give  his  opinion.  Mr.  Newman  said  that  comb  founda- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  useful  inventions  of  the  age  for  the  apiary.  In 
fact  he  considered  it  next  in  importance  to  the  movable  frame,  and  like 
other  useful  inventions  they  could  hardly  see  how  we  ever  got  along 
without  it.  Still  there  were  some  who  opposed  its  use,  but  believed  all 
practiced  apiarists  were  using  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  9  A.  M.  of  the  14th. 

The  meeting  wils  calUd  to  order  at  9  a.  m.,  when  Mr.  Hicks  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  pertaining  to  the  organization  of  local 
societies  in  the  several  districts,  which  was  accepted. 

Mr,  Moore  wanted  to  hear  something  &bout  sour-wood ;  if  it  would 
grow  in  this  p^rt  of  the  country?  and  if  it  would  fill  the  gap  between 
white  clover  and  fall  flowers  ?  and  where  the  seed  could  be  procured  ? 

Mr,  Feacher  said  he  had  secured  some  of  the  seed  from  Prof.  Stelle, 
of  Georgia,  as  per  his  offer  in  the  Farmer,  And  it  was  the  voice  of  the 
convention  that  it  would  grow  in  Indiana. 

Mr,  Row  also  made  inquiries  as  to  alsake  clover,  mellilot,  etc. 

Mr,  Newman  did  not  like  the  honey  from  sour-wood.  It  was  not  good 
for  the  table.  Thought  the  gap  could  be  filled  by  mellilot,  which  pro- 
duced the  very  best  honey.  Said  he  had  seen  sour-wood  growing  in  Ill- 
inois, and  it  would  grow  in  Indiana. 

Mr,  Shaw  thought  we  had  better  try  to  gather  what  hpney  we  had  now 
than  to  spend  our  energies  trying  to  fill  th^gap,  for  he  did  not  think  it 
could  be  done,  as  it  came  in  the  very  hottest  part  of  the  season  when 
plants  would  not  secrete  honey. 

<<  Wintering"  was  then  taken  up.  The  President  favored  out-door  win- 
tering. Mr.  Hicks  wintered  in-door.  Mr.  Shaw  did  not  think  in-door 
wintering  was  so  good  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  farther  north.  Opin- 
ions seemed  about  equally  divided. 

Mr,  T,  G.  Newman  was  then  called  on  to  address  the  convention,  and 
consumed  the  balance  of  the  morning  hour,  after  which  he  was  tendered 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  able  and  instructive  address.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned  to  meet  at  one  o'clock. 

[The  reading  of  the  foregoing  papers  was  followed  by  interesting, 
practical  discussion,  valuable  to  the  professional  as  well  as  the  amateur 
bee-keeper,  which  has  been  lost  for  publication  by  some  misunderstanding 
with  the  short -hand  reporter.] 
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On  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  the  Chair  announced  the  first  thing  in 
order  would  be  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  national  convention  to 
be  held  in  Cincinnati  in  October. 

F.  L.  Dougherty  and  Mrs.  Cass  Robbins  were  then  chosen  as  delegates 
to  said  convention. 

From  the  question-box : 

1.  Will  it  pay  to  feed  back  extracted  honey  for  the  purpose  of  having 
it  put  in  the  section  boxes?    Answer,  no. 

2.  Is  comb  foundation  or  natural  comb  best  to  use  in  the  extractor? 
Answer,  comb  foundation. 

3.  Which  is  the  most  profitable— comb  honey  or  extracted  honey  ? 
Answer,  extracted  honey. 

*'  Spring  Management"  was  then  discussed  at  some  length,  when  Mr. 
Ruick  called  attention  to  an  article  in  the /w3rm<^  in  reference  to  pre- 
miums at  the  fair,  and  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Retolvtd,  That  the  S«creUry  of  this  Association  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the 
oflBcers  of  the  coining  State  Fair  as  regards  offering  premiums  for  the  exhibits  in  the 
apiary  department. 

The  exhibition  of  apiarian  supplies  was  not  so  good  as  promised.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Nellis,  of  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  sent  some  clamps  and  section  boxes. 
Messrs.  Lewis  &  Park,  of  Watertown,  Wis.,  had  on  hand  a  box  of  sec- 
tions of  all  sizes,  which  were  very  nice ;  some  of  white  wood  were  much 
admired  by  members  of  the  convention.  Mr.  T.  G.  Newman  had  samples 
of  all  the  late  bee  books,  some  Bingham  smokers,  honey-knives,  etc.  Mr. 
McDougal  showed  a  couple  of  extractors  and  hives  with  surplus  arrange- 
ments. The  Secretary  showed  a  hive  with  surplus  arrangements,  etc.,  as 
shown  in  the  Farmer  of  January  10. 

At  4  P.  M.  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die, 

Frank  L.  Dougherty, 

Secretary^ 
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BEES  AND  FLOWERS. 

It  is  well  known  that  bees  do  not  make  honey,  but  simply  gather  it  as 
it  is  generated  in  nature.  It  is  well  known  also  that  some  flowers  do  not 
permit  bees  to  reach  their  nectar  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  their 
tube-shaped  corollas.  Red  clover  is  a  familiar  example,  as  bees  can  not 
introduce  their  heads  in  the  tubular  flower ;  if  the  corolla  is  longer  than 
their  tongues  they  can  not  get  honey  from  it.  According  to  Professor 
Cook's  interesting  and  accurate  experiments  the  imported  Italian  bee  is 
the  one  having  the  longest  tongue ;  the  home-bred  Italian  comes  next, 
and  the  pure  black  is  the  one  whose  tongue  is  the  shortest. 

But  there  is  an  important  fact  connected  with  flowers  and  bees,  one 
that  is  very  little  known  even  among  owners  of  bees — that  is,  that  bees 
do  not  gather  honey  every  day  of  the  season  of  blossoms,  even  if  the 
weather  is  fair  and  even  if  their  own  honey-producing  plants  are  in 
bloom.  Flowers  do  not  yield  honey  at  all  times ;  it  may  even  be  said 
that  the  days  in  which  honey  is  plentiful  enough  to  enable  bees  to  store 
it  for  future  use  are  few.  There  are  certain  hours  of  these  special  days 
during  which  the  nectar  is  produced,  and  others  during  which  there  is  a 
lack  of  it. 

Observing  bee-keepers  have  given  much  thought  and  study  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  so  far  only  little  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it.  The  main  in- 
fluence which  seems  to  bring  an  abundance  of  honey  are  electricity,  heat 
and  moisture,  the  lack  and  the  excess  of  the  last  being  both  injurious. 

Botanists  and  meteorologists  would  do  well  to  take  up  the  subject  an  d 
make  observations  upon  it,  for  it  is  one  that  may  bring  to  light  interest- 
ing facts  about  plant  life. 

The  latter  part  of  July  and  first  part  of  August  seem  to  be  a  honey 
lacking  period  almost  invariably.     I  have  seen  at  those  times  a  whole 
field  of  blossoming  buckwheat  with  not  a  bee  in  it. 

Melilot  clover  and  aromatic  plants,  such  as  mints  and  catnip,  are  the 
blossoms  upon  which  bees  seem  to  find  the  most  continuous  supply 
during  the  dryest  months.  Bee-keepers  shottld  encourage  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  plants  as  they  can  grow  harmlessly  along  hedges  and  fences, 
and  their  fresh  and  healthful  fragrance  are  welcomed  by  every  one.  It 
may  be  thought  that  a  few  plants  of  each  kind  can  not  benefit  the  bees 
to  any  extent.  Certainly  not.  But  a  few  plants  here  and  there  will  pro- 
duce seed,  finally  make  waste  places  become  sources  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  sweets.  Some  sixteen  years  ago  dandelion  was  a  scarcity  in  this 
region,  but  little  by  little  it  worked  its  way  over  the  woodland  until 
now,  when  spring  is  here,  the  roadsides  and  the  pastures  are  dotted  with 
its  bright  yellow  blossoms,  and  bees  get  enough  from  it  some  seasons 
help  them  raise  the  bees  that  will  gather  the  clover  crop. 

Nature  has  bountifully  supplied  food  for  our  pets,  and  if  we  could 
find  the  means  of  making  bees  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  honey-gather- 
ing all  summer  long,  we  would  get  for  our  trouble  a  never-ending  flow 
of  honey. — [From  Prairie  Farmer. 


TILE-MAKERS. 


The  Indiana  Tile-makers'  Association  held  their  eighth  semi-annual 
meeting  November  19,  1879,  President  J.  T.  Stringen,  of  Kokomo,  in  the 
chair,  and  near  one  hundred  members  present. 

The  meeting  proved  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  continued  two 
days.  Thesubject-matter  was  principally  the  making  of  drain  tile,  al- 
though much  discussion  intervened  in  regard  to  the  making  of  ditches, 
the  laying  of  tile  and  the  general  good  results  therefrom.  The  full  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  is  published  in  the  Drainage  and  Farm  Journal^ 
published  monthly  at  Indianapolis  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley  &  Son.  The 
tile-makers  are  fortunate  in  having  such  a  valuable  auxiliary,  and  farmers 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  seeking  therein  for, information  as  to  what  its 
title  indicates.  Therefore,  we  will  be  content  with  a  synopsis  of  the 
proceedings,  and  some  selected  matter;  more  especially  so,  as  else- 
where in  this  report  will  be  found  an  essay  on  "  Farm  Drainage,** 
and  practical  discussion  therein  by  the  delegate  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  tile-makers  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Agricultural  Rooms  the  third 
Wednesday  in^March. 


HISTORY  OF  DRAINAGE  IN  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA. 


BY  DR.    R.   T.   BROWN  AND  HON  J.   D.    (>.    NELSON. 


The  State  of  Indiana  may  be  divided  into  three  sections,  of  nearly 
«qual  size,  by  lines  running  east  and  west,  and  these  sections  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  each  having  its  peculiar  topography  and  soil.  These  may 
properly  be  known  as  the  southern,  central  and  northern  sections.  The 
southern  section  is  generally  hilly,  heavily  timbered  and  abounding  in 
rock.  The  central  consists  of  a  comparatively  level  plain  composed  of 
heavy  deposit  of  glacial  drifts,  with  occasional  surface  boulders  distrib- 
uted over  it,  and  generally  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  timber.  But 
few  of  the  streams  in  this  section  cut  through  the  drift  and  expose  the 
underlying  rock,  so  that  stone  is  scarce.     The  general  character  of  the 
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soil  is  a  clay  loam  resting  on  compact  clay  subsoil.  The  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  state  is  distinguished  by  numerous  small  lakes  and  frequent 
stretches  of  prairie,  surrounded  by  forests  of  small  timber  or  glades  of 
scattering  oaks.  The  soil  on  these  timbered  lands  is  generally  a  sandy 
loam — sometimes  almost  a  pure  sand.  The  streams  lie  but  little  below 
the  general  surface,  and,  except  boulders,  rock  appears  in  but  few 
places.  With  this  general  topographical  outline  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  the  early  settlers  of  the  southern  section  would  see  but  little 
necessity  for  artificial  drainage,  though  there  are  large  sections  in  Rip- 
ley, Jennings  and  several  other  counties  which  imperatively  demand  it. 
But  the  topography  of  the  central  section  is  such  as  to  produce  swamps 
on  all  the  water-sheds,  and  at  the  heads  of  the  streams.  Many  of  these 
measurably  disappeared  on  clearing  away  the  forest  and  removing  the 
obstructions  to  surface  drainage,  yet  in  times  of  heavy  rains,  the  waters 
would  cover  acres  of  ground  for  days,  to  the  destruction  of  crops  and  the 
injury  of  health.  In  the  northern  section  many  of  the  prairies  were  wet 
and  marshy,  either  from  level  surface  and  a  compact  subsoil,  or  from 
spring  water  breaking  up  from  below ;  and  the  valleys  separating  the 
timbered  ridges  were  generally  broad,  with  ali^iost  impassable  sloughs. 

These  conditions  led  the  first  settlers  to  early  inquiry  into  the  methods 
of  improving  these  swamp  lands,  and  a  demand  for  information  on  this 
subject.  In  response  to  this  demand  the  newly-organized  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  at  the  January  meeting  in  1853,  offered  a  twenty-dollar  silver 
cup  for  the  best  essay  on  Swamp  Land.  This  premium  was  awarded  to  the 
present  writer,  and  the  essay  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1853.  The  following  quotation  (page  230) 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  subject  discussed.  After  speaking  of  the  for- 
mation of  swamps,  surface  drainage,  evaporation,  etc.,  the  writer  intro. 
duces  the  subject  of  ditches  thus:  **  I  prefer  a  covered  to  an  open  ditch, 
because  it  effects  the  drainage  as  perfectly,  if  not  more  so,  and  is  less 
liable  to  become  obstructed,  while  it  is  not  in  the  way  of  free  cultivation 
by  plow,  harrow,  or  drill.  Moreover,  we  may  effect  a  more  perfect 
drainage  by  multiplying  our  ditches — or  rather  by  adopting  a  regular 
system  of  ditches  ;  making  amain  trunk,  following  the  line  of  the  lowest 
depression  in  the  piece  of  land  to  be  drained,  and  extending  from  it  lat- 
eral branches  on  either  side  sufficiently  close  to  each  other  to  effectually 
dry  the  surface  between  them."  The  essay  then  proceeds  to  describe 
the  modes  of  constructing  covered  ditches,  all  of  which  are  made  either 
of  stone  or  wood.     Tile  is  not  spoken  of  as  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

Following  this  pioneer  essay,  a  premium  was  offered  in  1855  ^^^  ^^^ 
best  essay  on  **  Ditching  and  Draining,"  which  prize  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  R.J*  Gatling,  of  Indianapolis.  After  describing  stone  and  wooden 
drains,  the  Dr.  alludes  to  the  use  of  tile,  and  describes  the  manner  of 
constructing  the  ditch  and  laying  the  drains,  but  says  nothing  of  the 
shape  of  tile,  nor  of  the  manner  of  making  them.  My  recollection, 
however,  is  that  those  early  tiles  were  made  by  hand,  and  were  of  the 
English  horse-shoe  pattern,  either  with  or  without  soles.     These  soles. 
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however,   were  always   separate  from  the  half-round  or  trough-shaped 
tile;  rnd  when  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  was  a  compact  clay,  the  tile  was 
often  used  without  the  sole.     These  are  well  described  in  an  essay  read 
before   the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  the  January  meeting  in  i860, 
by  J.  Brady,  of  Oxford,  Ohio.     We  quute  from  the  report  of  1859  and 
i860,  page  344:     "Tiles  are  made  of  tough  clay,  and  burned  much  after 
the  manner  of  making  and  burning  brick.     «       *      «     Various  patterns 
are  used.     That  which  came  earliest  into  use  was,  from  the  shape,  called 
the  horse-shoe  tile.     It   formed  something  over  half  a  circle,  and  then 
spread  out  three  or  four  inches  on  each  side  to  form  a  fiat  surface  to  rest 
upon.     They  were  often  laid  with  no  other  foundation  than  the  clay  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch.     In  many  cases  the  clay  would  be  softened  by 
the  water  and  prermit  the  tiles  to  sink  in  it  so  as  to  partially  or  wholly 
obstruct  the  ditch.     To .  remedy  this,  plates  an  inch  in  thickness  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  width  were  made  from   the  same  material,  and 
burned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tiles.     These  were  termed  **  soles," 
and  were  made  three  or  four  inches  wider,  but  of  the  same  length  as  the 
tiles  to  be  placed  on  them.     Both  tiles  and  soles  were  placed  end  to  end 
in  laying  them.     In  order  to  give  them  more  permanence,  the  center  of 
the  tiles  was  placed  over  the  breaks  in  the  soles.     *     * .     *     A  later  im- 
provement was  to  attach  the  tile  and  sole  in  making.     This  increased 
the  permanence.     Pipe  tiles  are  now  generally  preferred  to  these.    They 
are  made  of  various  shapes — round,  oval,  square,  etc.,   and  of  various 
sizes,    from   one   to   six   inches  in   diameter."     We  have  quoted   thus 
largely  from  this  excellent  essay,  as  showing  the  transition  from  wooden 
drains  to  horse-shoe  tiles,  and  from  this  to  the  finished  article  as  we  now 
have  it.     We  regret  that  this  exhaustive  essay  on  drainage  has  not  been 
reprinted.     Like  many  other  good  things,  it  was  given  to  the  public 
prematurely,  and  before  the  people  were  able  to  appreciate  it.     **  Now, 
in  the  fullness  of  time,"  they  would  read  and  understand  it. 

The  same  volume  of  Reports  gives  the  specifications  of  a  piece  of 
ground  on  which  a  premium  crop  of  potatoes  was  raised  by  Mr.  Collins. 
We  copy  it  as  a  sample  of  thorough  drainage  twenty  years  ago.  **  The 
whole  farm  (one  hundred  acres)  is  underdrained  with  tile — size,  three  to 
seven  inches,  horse-shoe  pattern— some  of  the  main  drains  have  three 
lines  of  seven-inch  tile — sub  or  lateral  drains  in  parallel  lines  fifty  feet 
apart,  and  from  three  to  ten  feet  deep.  «  «  «  The  tile  was  mana- 
factured  on  the  place." 

This  comprises  all  I  can  find  written  on  the  subject  of  the  early  his* 
tory  of  tiles  and  drainage  in  Indiana.  A  few  reminiscences  linger 
alone  in  memory,  and  these,  added  to  the  above,  will  comprise  all  I 
know  of  the  pioneer  days  of  this  important  industry.  The  summer  of 
1858  was  a  remarkably  wet  season.  On  the  clay  uplands  many  fields  de- 
signed for  corn  remained  unplanted  all  season,  the  water  not  disappear- 
ing  from  them  till  August;  and  many  wheat  field  were  entirely  destroyed 
by  standing  water.  This  gave  a  new  impetus  to  ditching,  and  at  the 
State   Fair  that  fall  a  horse-power  tile  mill  was  on  exhibition.     It  was 
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made  by  A.  La  Tourett,  Waterloo,  New  York.  In  the  following  sum- 
mer (1859)  James  Stewart,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Shelby  county,  started 
a  horse-power  tile  factory,  using  a  New  York  mill.  Previous  to  this, 
horse-shoe  tile  had  been  made  by  hand  at  several  points,  but  I  can  get 
no  definite  date  of  an  earlier  manufacture  of  pipe  tile  by  other  than  hand 
power,  in   the  State,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  may  have 

m 

existed,  for  I  find  great  confusion  in  dates  relating  to  events  no  longer 
than  twenty  years  ago.  Following  this,  in  the  year  i860  and  '61,  sev- 
eral factories  were  put  in  operation  in  Central  Indiana,  and,  perhaps,  a 
few  in  the  northern  section.  But  the  war  arrested,  or  greatly  retarded, 
every  industry  for  the  succeeding  years,  till  its  close.  The  year  1866 
brought  another  disastrously  wet  summer,  which  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
tile  draining,  and  consequently  a  new  demand  for  tile.  The  next  year 
Messrs.  Chandler  &  Taylor,  machinists  of  this  city,  bought  the  right  to 
manufacture  tile  mills  under  a  Delaware  patent,  but  not  liking  the  con- 
struction of  the  mill,  they  declined  manufacturing  under  it,  but  in  1868, 
having  obtained  a  machine  more  to  their  notion,  they  began  to  supply 
the  increasing  demand  for  tile  mills  from  this  market,  and  have  contin- 
ued ever  since.  From  that  time,  tile  machinery  has  been  extensively 
manufactured  in  this  and  the  neighboring  States,  and  the  construction 
of  the  mills  is  yearly  being  modified,  and  in  some  respects,  improved. 
In  the  matter  of  making  drain  material  from  well  burnt  clay,  but  little 
improvement  can  be  expected  or  described,  and  but  two  obstacles  remain 
in  the  way  of  rendering  tile  draining  universal  in  all  clay  subsoils.  The 
first  is  the  labor  and  expense  of  properly  laying  drains  by  hand  work. 
We  must  and  will  have  an  efficient  machine  to  do  this  work  by  power — 
either  horse  or  steam,  and  this  will  necessitate  a  division  of  labor  again. 
At  first,  when  hand  machines  were. used,  every  man  made  and  burned 
his  own  tile,  as  he  makes  his  own  ditch  now ;  but  when  that  better  day 
has  come,  he  will  hire  his  ditch  made  by  power  as  he  now  hires  his  tile 
made,  and  will  perhaps  save  as  much  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
To  remove  the  second  obstacle  we  need  to  convince  the  farmer  generally 
that  every  acre  of  clay  subsoil  will  pay  for  underdraining,  regardless  of 
its  surface  configuration.  R.  T.  Brown, 

Indianapolis^  Ind, 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  essay  of  Dr.  Brown,  on  the 
**  History  of  Tile  Drainage  in  Indiana,"  with  the  view  of  adding  a  little 
further  information,  if  possible,  on  the  subject. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  fix  dates  on  short  notice,  as  I  have  nothing  at  hand 
to  refresh  my  memory,  but  will  say  that  it  is  something  over  forty  years 
since  I  first  commenced  underdraining  on  my  farm,  using  wood,  chiefly, 
in  various  forms,  making  many  experiments — all  of  which  were  good  and 
cheap,  but  too  liable  to  decay.  These  experiments  were  so  satisfactory 
that  I  began  searching  for  something  more  durable.  I  saw  a  tile  ma- 
chine advertised  in  some  agricultural  paper  for  sale  somewhere  in  Mich- 
igan.    After  much  persuasion  I  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Samuel  Lillie,  a  brick 
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and  crock  manufacturer  near  our  town  (Fort  Wayne),  to  purchase  the 
machine  and  manufacture  tile,  if  I  would  furnish  the  money  and  agree 
to  take  it  all  out  in  tile,  which  I  did;  and  put  in  about  five  miles  of  tile 
on  a  farm  of  i6o  acres.  This,  I  think,  was  about  the  year  1848  or  1849, 
when  the  first  tile  was  made  in  the  county  (Allen),  and  I  am  quite  sure 
in  the  State,  for  it  was  a  number  of  years  after  this  that  Calvin  Fletcher, 
Esq  ,  of  this  city,  sent  to  Mr.  Lillie  for  tile  to  underdrain  some  of  his 
land,  as  being  the  most  convenient  place  where  they  could  be  obtained — 
a  distance  of  nearly  150  miles  by  canal  and  rail. 

This  was  a  hand  machine,  but  it  turned  out  the  horse-shoe  tile  with 
considerable  rapidity,  and  which  answered  a  very  good  purpose,  but  not 
equal  to  the  round  tile  of  the  present  day.        I.  D.  G.  Nelson, 

Fort  Waytu^  Ind, 


ESSAYS  ON  CLAYS. 


Read  before  the  Indiana  Tile-maJcert'  Association  at   Indianapolis,  November  19 

by  A.  N.  Hadley. 


At  the  bottom  of  ponds,  lakes  and  the  ocean,  as  well  as  along  the 
banks  of  rivers,  we  find  beds  of  a  fine  sediment  constantly  accumulating, 
the  substances  of  which  can  be  easily  moulded  into  any  desired  form, 
and  will  retain  its  form  when  dried.  It  also  absorbs  water  very  readily, 
and,  when  in  large  bodies,  parts  with  it  very  slowly. 

This  substance,  in  its  variations  of  compounds  is  commonly  called 
clay,  and  has  been  used  for  the  formation  of  bricks  from  a  very  early 
period.  The  early  descendants  of  Noah  **said  one  to  another.  Go  to;  let 
us  make  brick  and  burn  them  thoroughly." 

Herodotus  refers  to  an  inscription  on  a  pyramid  ten  leagues  from 
Cairo,  a  part  of  a  translation  of  which  is:  <*I  am  made  of  bricks  from 
clay  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  adhering  to  poles.'* 

These  beds  are  found  to  be  in  thin  layers,  or  lines,  or  stratification, 
which  still  exists  when  time  has  changed  the  whole  mass  into  shale  or 
slate,  from  which  is  obtained  our  roofing  slate. 

It  seems  that  the  granite  rocks  have  furnished,  by  their  chemical 
changes  and  washings  from  their  rocky  composition,  the  necessary 
elements  for  the  formation  of  these  beds,  so  valuable  in  their  state  of 
hardiness  for  their  slates,  and  in  their  plastic  condition  for  their  use  in 
the  arts,  such  as  china  and  majolica  wares,  queenswafe,  stoneware, 
flooring  and  roofing  tiles,  common  pottery,  and  last,  but  not  least,  drain 
and  sewer  tile,  to  which  may  be  added  various  kinds  of  bricks  and  cru- 
cibles. 

As  varied  as  are  the  different  articles  produced,  infinitely  more 
varied  are  the  grades  and  compounds  of  clays  to  produce  them. 

Of  the  fire-clays  alone,  the  principal  elements  of  which  are  feldspar 
and  quartz,  the  earliest  writers  describe  ov^r  over  one  hundred  and 
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sixty-five  distinct  Tarieties,  the  purest  of  which  'are  derived,  as  above 
stated,  directly  from  the  decompositions  of  granite  rocks,  which  are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  the  three  elements,  feldspar,  qnartz  and 
mica. 

Although  these  are  the  most  imperishable  of  all  rocks,  from  causes  yet 
unexplained,  in  some  localities  they  decompose,  not  only  by  the  action 
of  frost  and  water,  but  to  a  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  below  the 
surface  the  entire  mass  can  be  excavated  with  a  pick,  and  the  disinte* 
grated  quartz  can  be  separated  from  the  soft  feldspar  with  a  pocket- 
knife,  notwithstanding  the  whole  bed  had  the  appearance  of  the 
original  rock.  Such  being  the  case,  we  see  how  water  washing  these 
masses  will  convey  them  in  solution  and  suspension  to  other  and  lower 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  during  its  trasportation  it  will  mix  in  various 
proportions  with  other  substances,  also  subject  to  transportation,  some 
of  which  are  the  oxide  of  iron,  soda,  lime,  potash  and  magnesia,  to 
which  may  be  added  fine  sand,  which  becomes  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  class  of  clays  in  which  we  are  interested. 

These  ingredients,  the  production  of  the  decomposition  of  difierent 
minerals,  and  held  in  solution  by  the  water,  react  upon  each  other,  and 
together  with  the  body  of  the  clay  form  many  compounds.  Silica,  with 
alumina,  is  deposited  with  a  definite  amount  of  water  and  forms  the  pur- 
est or  richest  clay,  called  *<  kaolin,''  from  the  Chinese  word  Kao-ling,  the 
name  of  the  hill  from  which  the  fine  China  wares  are  taken,  and  as  the 
compound  varies  from  this  composition  so  does  the  quality  or  grade  of 
the  clay  vary,  also  the  nearer  it  is  pure  the  nearer  it  is  infusible  and  the 
less  its  color  is  changed  by  burning.  When  gradually  heated  it  parts 
with  its  water  and  diminishes  its  measurements  without  cracking ;  when 
heated  to  a  red  heat  it  forms  a  solid  mass  and  is  not  changed  by  the  ac- 
tion  of  water  which  it  absorbs.  The  high  heat  that  it  will  stand  when 
burned  is  exampled  by  the  famous  Hessian  crucibles  and  the  Stourbridge 
fire  brick. 

The  nearest  the  above  standard  yet  found  in  this  country  is  th^  graphic 
granite  found  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  and  at  Hadan,  Connecticut.  They 
are  both  coarse,  but  of  very  pure  quartz  and  feldspar.  When  any  of 
these  are  mixed  with  the  proper  substances,  in  certain  proportions,  they 
will  melt  at  high  heat,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelains,  in  which  case 
the  entire  mass  becomes  wax-like  as  melted  glass. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  natural  mixture  of  clay  substances  is  no* 
ticeable  along  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  The  water  is  discolored 
for  miles  from  the  shore  by  the  waves  washing  the  clay  banks  and  carry- 
ing their  substances  seaward  to  form  new  compounds  by  being  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  with  such  other  material  as  they  may  meet  with 
while  afloat  or  on  deposit.  Hence  we  see  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  treatment  of  a  class  com- 
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posed  of  sttch  an  innumerable  variety.      For  convenience  we  will  make 
the  following  general  divisions,  viz : 

1.  Those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  chinaware  and  the  porce- 
lains, which  is  called  kaolin. 

2.  Pipe  clay. 

3.  Fire  clay,  used  for  fire  brick  and  crucibles. 

4.  A  clay  used  in  Europe  for  making  porous  bricks  that  will  float  in 
the  water.  It  is  thought  clay  of  the  same  nature  exists  in  this  country, 
underlying  our  extensive  peat  bogs. 

5.  Potters'  clay,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  light  earthenware  and 
stoneware,  to  which  we  may  add  floor  and  roofing  tiles. 

6.  The  common  earth  clays,  or  low  clays,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
ordinary  bricks. 

Of  these  classes  the  5th  and  6th  are  the  ones  in  which  the  manufactu- 
rer of  drain  tile  is  interested,  as  almost  all  the  tiles  made  are  produced 
from  materials  of  these  two,  and  in  some  localities  the  manu^Acturer  has 
been  forced,  on  account  of  cost  of  transportation,  to  use  very  low  grades 
of  even  the  latter.  Potters'  clay  is  fusible,  as  generally  the  oxide  of  iron 
and  the  carbonate  of  lime  are  present,  forming  part  of  the  compound. 
The  purer  aluminous  earths  consist  of  about  two  parts  silica  and 
one  alumina,  are  very  plastic,  and  mix  readily  with  any  quantity  of 
water,  but  when  moulded  and  baked  the  shrinkage  is  very  great,  and 
they  bend  and  warp  easily;  also  when  moulded  into  forms  or  much 
thickness  the  exterior  becomes  dry  and  shrinks  before  the  moisture  can 
escape  from  the  interior  of  the  mass,  which  in  accordance  with  its 
nature,  is  very  slow,  consequently  the  exterior  becomes  cracked  by  con- 
traction. This  unfits  them  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  or  for  tfles  of 
too  thick  walls  or  shells.  Such  rich  clays  require  to  be  mixed  with  sand 
or  cinders  or  ashes,  which  causes  a  more  open  texture,  and  they  will  re- 
tain their  form  better.  The  amount  of  sand  or  other  substance  any  day 
may  require  can  be  ascertained  only  by  experiment,  and  any  strange  clay 
should  always  be  tested  by  making  a  few  average  samples  before  risk- 
ing large  amounts.  Those  suitable  for  tile  will  be  made  suitable  for 
bricks  by  such  porous  additions.  Some  kinds  have  the  sandy  constit- 
uents in  such  proportions  that  they  can  be  used  for  either,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom thaX  they  will  make  a  good  grade  of  both.  Many  have  too  much 
sand  for  bricks,  which  when  moulded  and  dried  will  fall  to  pieces. 
Those  which  are  rather  sandy  for  tile  will  exhibit  a  tendency  to  part  at 
the  bridge  of  the  die  in  plunge  machines,  and  at  the  juncture  of  the  lay- 
ers produced  when  a  screw  machine  is  used.  •  When  burned  they  assume 
a  metallic  hardness,  but  are  inclined  to  be  brittle.  In  such  cases  fatter 
clays  should  be  added  if  possible,  and  if  not  the  kiln  should  be  cooled 
very  slowly  so  as  to  anneal  them. 

The  generality  of  material  is  in  much  better  condition  by  being  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  frost ;  when  the  water  they  contain  freezes  it  ex- 
pands and  separates  the  particles  containing  it.  More  manufacturers 
should  practice  this  than  do ;  they  would  save  much  time  in  drying  and 
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burning,  as  they  would  not  have  to  use  so  much  moisture  when  mould- 
ing. 

In  regard  to  burning,  the  nearer  clay  contains  no  other  substance  than 
silica  and  alumina,  the  higher  heat  it  will  withstand.  As  mentioned  be- 
fore, potters'  clay  is  fusible.  This  is  generally  on  account  of  and  in  propor 
tion  to  the  amount  of  lime  it  contains;  therefore,  when  lime  is  present  in 
considerable  proportions,  it  requires  great  care  in  burning  to  avoid  the 
fusing  and  melting  down  of  some  parts,  whilst  others  are  not  sufficiently- 
heated  to  form  a  metallic  mass. 

The  color  of  the  ware  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  amount  oi  oxide 
of  iron  the  clay  contains.  This  is  indicated  by  a  yellowish  color  in  the 
clay,  and  when  fused  by  burning  it  becomes  the  protoxide  of  iron,  which 
is  red ;  therefore  yellow  clay  generally  makes  red  tile.  The  immense  clay 
beds  of  Wisconsin,  near  Milwaukee,  contain  so  little  of  this  oxide  that 
bricks  made  from  them  are  shipped  to  New  York  city  on  account  of  their 
beautiful  straw  color. 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  regard  to  burning,  but  we  do  not  wish  to 
dwell  on  subjects  which,  we  suppose,  have  been  ably  discussed  by  others. 
And  in  conclusion  will  say  that  we  do  hope  this  Association  will  pursue 
the  study  of  the  production  of  a  high  grade  of  ware,  as  the  ancients  did. 
The  Greeks  were  required  to  season  their  bricks  five  years,  and  then  be- 
fore use  had  to  receive  the  approval  of  a  magistrate.  How  many  of  our 
common  brick  would  pass  under  this  kind  of  an  inspection  ? 

Let  us  place  our  standard  high^  and  every  member  have  an  honest  zeal 
to  attain  it. 


THE  TILE  BUSINESS, 


A  Report  Showing  the  Progress  of  the  Manufacture  of 

Drain  Tile. 


The  following  aggregates  are  collected  from  statistical  circulars  issued 
to  tile  manufacturers  by  the  Drainage  and  Farm  /aumal^  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  The  number  of  tile  factories  reported  in  operation  January  i, 
i8So,  in  the  following  States,  as  follows : 

Indiana  486;  Illinois  320;  Ohio  230;  Michigan  63;  Iowa  18;  Wisconsin 
13;  *New  York  8;  Pennsylvania  2;  total,  1,140. 

Established  as  follows:  From  January  i\  1850,  to  January  I,  i860,  66; 
from  January  I,  i860,  to  January  I,  1870,  234;  from  January  i,  1870,  to 
January  i,  1880,  840. 

Number  using  horse  power,  819 ;  using  steam  power,  193. 

Capital  invested,  ^^3,202,865. 

Number  of  men  employed,  5,687 ;  average  wages  per  month,  f  22. 

*  The  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  not  fully  reported  for  the  reason 
that  we  had.  no  means  at  hand  by  which  we  could  obtain  the  addresses  of  any  consider* 
able  number. 
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Number  of  tiles  manufactured  in  1878,  125,000,000;  for  1879,  17S1- 
000,000. 

Value  of  production  for  the  year  1878,  $2,343,750;  for  1879,  $2,- 
812,500. 

Average  cost  to  burn  10,000  tile,  which  includes  only  the  fuel  and  at- 
tendance of  burners,  $17 ;  minimum  $5,  maximum  ^o. 

That  burn  brick  with  tile,  137. 

Value  of  brick  burned  with  tile,  $150,000. 

Total  capacity  of  mills  on  a  single  day's  run  on  4-inch  tile,  3i396,ooa 

Total  shed  capacity  for  4-inch  tile,  26,500,000:  one*story  sheds,  942; 
two-story  sheds,  197. 

Number  of  kilns,  1,425 ;  number  of  crown*top  kilns,  190. 

Length  of  time  to  burn,  minimum,  24  hours;  maximum,  144  hours; 
average,  84  hours. 

Both  wood  and  coal  are  used  as  fuel,  but  much  more  of  the  former. 
The  cost  of  wood  ranges  from  one  to  three  dollars  per  cord. 

Sales  of  tile  are  reported  better  for  the  year  1879  than  1878.  The  de- 
mand for  larger  tiles  is  increasing. 

Average  depth  of  drains,  thirty-three  inches ;  a  few  only  dndning  to 
the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet. 

Cost  per  rod  for  digging  drains,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  cents,  depending 
upon  the  depth  and  other  contingencies. 

Seven  different  kinds  of  ditching  machines  are  reported  in  use,  or  as 
having  been  tested,  but  with  unsatisfactory  results. 

Only  a  small  area  of  land  reported  as  thoroughly  drained,  the  work  be- 
ing confined  mostly  to  low,  wet  sloughs,  ponds  and  extremely  wet  spou 
in  cultivated  lands. 

The  report  upon  the  increase  of  crops  resulting  from  drainage  ranges 
from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  Very  many  report  all  gain, 
for  the  reason  that  the  lands  were  not  cultivatable  before  drainage ;  since 
being  drained  very  large  crops  have  been  grown.  A  few  report  having 
drained  what  is  called  gently  rolling  land  that  had  been  cultivated  and 
washed  by  the  rains  until  it  failed  to  produce  satisfactory  crops.  Alter 
drainage  the  increase  of  yield  was  surprising,  each  succeeding  year 
adding  to  its  fertility. 

The  demand  for  large  tile  has  been  so  pressing  that  manufacturers  of 
tile  mills  have,  in  many  instances,  reconstructed  their  tile  mills  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  trade.  Ten  and  twelve-inch  tile  are  now  mann£ac- 
tured  by  many  leading  tile-makers ;  eight-inch  are  very  common. 

The  amount  of  tile  manufactured  the  past  year  in  the  State  will  only 
drain  two  acres  in  each  sc^uare  mile*  (640  acres)  in  the  State.  Notwith- 
standing her  advance  in  this  im  portant  industry  there  is  room,  ample 
room,  in  the  State  to  extend  the  business,  which  is  also  true  of  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  Michigan.  The  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  are  new  begin- 
ners in  drainage.  Minnesota  will  need  millions  of  tile  as  soon  as  the 
prices  of  her  lands  are  sufficiently  advanced*    In  the  South  therePare 
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millions  of  acres  unavailable  without  drainage,  and  in  which  nothing  has 
been  done.  We  can  make  no  estimate  of  the  work  yet  needed  to  be 
done  east  of  Ohio.     **  Look  out  upon  the  field.'' 

While  a  few  have  reported  sales  not  so  good  in  1879  as  for  the  year 
18781  on  account  of  local  droughts,  yet  the  average  Is  much  better. 


LAWS 

CONCERNING  AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS, 

Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana  at  the  Fiftyfint 
Session^  begun  on  the  gth  day  of  /annaty^  tSyg,* 


AN  ACT  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  commerdal  fertilizert ,  and  * 

providing  penalties  therefor. 

[Approved  March  29,  1879.] 

Section  i.  Beit  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana^ 
That  commercial  fertilizers  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  this  State  shall  have 
affixed  to  every  barrel  or  parcel  thereof  a  printed  label,  which  shall 
specify  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  seller,  his  place  of  business, 
and  the  constituent  parts  of  said  fertilizer,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  percentage  which  each  constituent  part  bears  to  the  whole  mass. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  shall  manufacture,  offer  for  sale,  or  sell  commercial 
fertilizers,  whether  manufactured  in  this  State  or  elsewhere,  not  labelled 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  affix  labels  not 
truly  specifying  the  constituent  parts  of  the  fertilizers,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  first,  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
subsequent  offense. 


AN  ACT  to  amend  section  one  of  *  'An  act  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  mnninc 
at  large  of  all  kinds  of  animals  within  the  different  townships  in  the  different 
counties  of  the  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  taking  up,  impounding  and  selling  of 
all  such  animals  as  shall  not  be  allowed  by  law  to  run  at  large,"  approved  May 
3x,  xZs»' 

[Approved  March  29,  1879.] 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  IH^ 
diana,  That  section  one  of  **An  act  providing  for  the  regulation  of  the 
running  at  large  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  within  the  \different  townships 

*  NoTB. — All  previous  laws  affecting  agriculture  are  included  in  former  Indiana  agn^ 
cultural  reports. 
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in  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  taking  up, 
impounding  and  selling  of  all  such  animals  as  shall  not  be  allowed  by 
law  to  run  at  large,"  be  and  th  same  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sec.  I.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  different  counties  of  this  State  to  direct,  by  an  order  entered  on  the 
order-book  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners,  what  kind  of  animals  shall 
be  allowed  to  pasture  or  run  at  large  on  the  uninclosed  lands  or  public 
commons,  within  the  bounds  of  any  township  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties :  Provided^  That  they  may  also  make  an  order,  duly  entered  on  the 
order-book  of  said  Board,  allowing  stock  to  run  at  large  upon  the  public 
commons,  and  uninclosed  lands  of  certain  portions  of  townships  within 
their  counties,  when  the  said  township  is  divided  by  a  river  or  a  railroad, 
providing  that  stock  may  run  at  large  on  one  side  of  said  river  or  rail- 
road, and  not  on  the  other,  in  the  same  township. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws,  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are 
hereby  repealed. 


AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  '  'An  act  to  amend  section  one  of  an  act  providing  for 
the  protection  of  fish,  and  repealing  all  laws  in  conflict  with  the  same,  prescribing 
penalties  for  Tiolation  thereof/'  approved  February   as,   187X1   approved  March 

[Approved  March  29,  1879.] 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  tke  Genet al  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana^ 
That  "An  act  to  amend  section  one  of  an  act  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  fish,  and  repealing  all  laws  in  conflict  with  the  same," 
approved  March  14,  1877,  be  and  Xhe  same  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows :  Section  i.  That  no  person  shall  take  any  fish  with  a  net,  seine, 
gun  or  trap  of  any  kind,  or  set  net,  weir  or  pot,  in  any  of  the  lakes, 
ponds,  rivers  and  small  streams  in  this  State,  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. No  person  shall  take  any  fish  with  a  gig  or  spear  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  May,  November  and  December.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  for  each 
fish  so  taken,  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars: 
Provided,  That  the  penalty  in  this  section  shall  not  be  enforced  against 
persons  catching  small  minnows  for  bait  with  seine  not  over  fifteen  feet 
in  length,  or  the  legitimate  fishing  with  hook,  line  and  pole,  or  the 
taking  fish  out  of  the  Ohio  river,  or  out  of  the  St.  Joseph  river,  or  out  of 
the  Kankakee  river,  between  the  ist  day  of  April  and  the  ist  day  of 
June  of  each  year. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  AN  ACT  providing  for  the  protection  of  wild  game,  and  defining  the 
time  and  manner  within  which  the  same  may  be  taken, killed,  sold,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of;  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  game  from  the  State  of  Indiana  ;  and  also 
providing  for  the  protection  of  certain  birds  in  this  act  named,  and  prohibiting  the 
destruction  of  their  nests,  or  eggs ;  and  also  making  it  unlawful  to  go  upon  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  without  permission  of  the  owner,  and  providing  penalties 
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for  iiguring  the  property  of  any  such  owner,  and,  also,  prescribing  penalties  for  the 
offenses  and  misdemeanors  defined  in  this  act,  and  repealing  all  acts  inconsistent 
with  this  act. 

[Approved  March  21,  1879.] 

Section  i.  Provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  shoot,  trap  or  kill  in 
any  manner,  deer,  buck,  doe  or  fawn,  within  this  State,  between  the 
first  day  of  January  and  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year,  on  penalty 
of  ten  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  Provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  net  or  trap  quails  at 
any  time  on  penalty  of  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  Makes  it  unlawful  to  shoot  or  destroy  quails,  pheasants  or 
wild  turkejrs,  from  the  first  day  of  January  to  the  first  day  of  November, 
each  year,  on  penalty  of  two  dollars  for  each  quail,  or  one  dollar  for  each 
pheasant. 

Sec.  4.  Provides  that  shooting  or  trapping  prairie  hens  or  chickens 
between  the  first  day  of  February  and  the  first  day  of  September  of  each 
year  shall  be  unlawful,  or  to  net  prairie  chickens  at  any  time,  on  pen- 
alty of  two  dollars  each  offense. 

Sec.  5.     Protects  turtle  doves,  meadow  larks,  robins,  mocking  birds, 
blue  birds,  wrens,  sparrows,  pewees,  martins,  thrushes,  swallows,  orioles, 
yellow  hammers,  red  birds  or  cat  birds.     Also,  the  eggs  and  young  of 
the  birds  from  destruction  on  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  or  more  than 
ten  dollars  each  offense. 

Sec.  6.  Protects  woodcocks  between  the  first  days  of  January  and 
July  of  each  year,  and  wild  ducks  between  the  fifteenth  day  of  April  and 
the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year,  on  penalty  of  two  dollars. 

Sec.  7.  Makes  it  unlawful  to  enter  the  premises  of  another  with  guns 
and  dogs  without  permission,  on  penalty  of  not  less  than  five  or  more 
than  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  8.  Makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  injure  any  animal  or 
property  while  hunting  on  the  lands  of  another  on  penalty  to  amount  of 
the  damage  or  injury  so  done. 

Sec.  9.  Makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  game  during 
the  time  prohibited  for  hunting  such  game. 

Sec.  10.  Makes  agents  or  officers  of  express  companies  liable  to  a 
fine  of  from  two  to  ten  dollars  to  reeive  or  transport  any  game  during 
the  time  in  which  the  killing  of  such  is  prohibited. 

Sec.  II.  Makes  any  person  or  persons  liable  for  selling  or  exposing 
for  sale  certain  game  during  the  time  it  is  protected  from  being  killed. 

Sec.  12.  Makes  it  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company,  or  other  com- 
mon carriers,  or  their  agents,  to  transport  or  receive  for  transporting  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  State,  any  game  as  named  in  the  forgoing  sec- 
tions on  penalty  of  not  less  than  ten,  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  13.    Repeals  all  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  AN  ACT  to  enable  the  owners  ef  wet  lands  to  drain  and  reclaim  them 
when  the  same  can  not  be  done  without  effecting  [affecting]  the  lands  of  others,  when 
the  same  shall  be  conducive  to  the  public  health,  convenience  or  welfare,  or  when 
the  same  will  be  of  public  benefit  or  utility,  being  three  miles  or  less  in  length ;  pre- 
scribing the  powers  and  duties  of  County  Boards,  County  Auditors  and  Township 
Trustees  in  the  premises ;  providing  for  the  correction  of  misulces  and  omissions, 
and  the  making  of  supplemental  assessments,  and  the  keeping  of  such  drains  in  re- 
pair; repealing  all  laws  inconsistent  therewith,  and  especially  repealing  an  act  en- 
titled ' 'An  act  to  authorise  and  encourage  the  construction  of  levees,  dikes,  drains 
and  ditches,  and  the  reclsunation  of  wet  and  and  overflowed  lands  by  incorporated 
associations,  and  providing  for  to  [the]  organization  of  such  associations,  and  pre- 
scribing their  powers,  and  providing  for  the  assessment  of  the  cost  of  such  improve- 
ments, and  expenses  attending  the  same,  upon  the  lands  benefited  thereby,  and  for 
the  collection  of  such  assessments,  and  repealing  certain  acts  therein  speafied,  and 
declaring  an  emergency,  *'  approved  March  lo,  1873,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

[Approved  March  13,  1879.] 

Sbction  I.  Provides  that  any  owner  of  a  freehold  interest  in  land 
affected  by  construction  of  levee,  drains  or  breakwaters,  or  work  neces- 
sary to  protect  or  reclaim  wet  lands,  etc.,  may  make  application  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  the  lands  to  be 
affected  thereby  are  situated,  giving  full  description  in  detail  of  the  object 
sought,  and  the  names  of  the  owners  of  lands  affected  thereby,  by  giving 
proper  notice  by  posting  ten  days  before  the  session  of  such  Board. 
And  any  person  whose  land  is  affected  thereby  may  contest  the  public 
utility  of  such  proposed  ditch  or  drain  before  such  Board,  and  if  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  become  satisfied  that  the  work  contem- 
plated is  of  public  utility,  they  shall  appoint  three  disinterested 
freeholders  appraisers  to  assess  the  land  affected,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing such  work  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  therefrom. 

Sec.  2.  The  Auditor  to  furnish  the  applicant  or  his  agent  a  transcript 
of  the  application  and  proceedings  of  the  Board,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
appraisers. 

Sec.  3.  The  owner  of  land  affected  shall  have  ten  days'  notice  of  the 
meeting  of  the  appraisers,  and  may  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  assess* 
ment. 

Sec.  4.  The  appraisers,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  meet  and  examine 
all  lands  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  proposed  work  and  make  out  a  list 
of  such  lands,  and  the  filing  of  such  list  with  the  assessment  shall  be  as 
a  lien  upon  such  several  tracts  of  land.  The  appraisers  shall  report  the 
extent  and  manner  of  making  such  drains  as  required,  in  their  judgment, 
and  how  the  channels  are  to  ^e  kept  open,  such  report  to  be  binding  on 
the  parties  interested. 

Sec.  5.  Compensation  for  appraisers  is  fixed  at  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  day  for  the  time  employed  in  making  assessments. 

Sec.  6.  The  recorder  shall  place  on  the  records  such  assessment,  and 
record  of  the  appraisers.  Fees,  ten  cents  for  each  tract  of  land  de- 
scribed, or  at  least  one  dollar  for  each  report  and  assessment. 
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Sec.  7.  Any  person  preparing  for  such  application  may  enter  on  such 
lands  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  survey  and  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  such  proposed  work,  and  shall  file  such  estimate  with  the 
County  Auditor,  with  an  aflfidavit  as  to  correctness,  for  the  use  of  the 
appraisers. 

Sec.  S;  Such  applicant  shall  pay  all  necessary  expenses  attending  ap- 
plication, and  be  reimbursed  from  collections  for  benefits  assessed  on 
account  of  such  proposed  work. 

Sec.  9.  Provides  for  any  omissions  or  mistakes  in  ownership  of  lands 
to  be  appraised  for  assessments  on  proposed  work. 

Sec.  10.  On  completion  of  work  the  county  surveyor  to  inspect  and 
report  thereof,  and  file  such  report  with  auditor,  which  report  shall 
authorise  collection  of  assessments  from  benefits  by  the  applicant. 

Sbc.  II.  When  damages  shall  be  assessed  on  any  tract  of  land,  im- 
provements or  work  on  such  tract  is  not  authorised  until  the  amount  of 
such  damage  is  paid  or  tendered  to  the  owner  of  such  land. 

Sbc.  12.  Persons  aggrieved  by  proceedings  of  appraisers  may  appeal 
to  the  Circuit  Court. 

Sec.  13.  Persons  desiring  to  connect  drain  with  any  ditch  previously 
constructed  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  provision  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  Any  person  who  shall  obstruct  any  ditch  lawfully  con- 
structed shall  be  liable  for  one  dollar  for  each  day  so  obstructed. 

Sec.  15.  Limits  the  depth  of  any  ditch  so  constructed  on  the  lands 
of  another  to  six  feet  at  the  lowest  point,  and  to  have  a  fall  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  twelve  feet  per  mile,  and  no  more. 

Sec.  16.  Provides  for  repairing  such  ditches,  or  removing  obstruc- 
tions by  applying  to  the  township  trustee  for  appointment  of  three  ex- 
aminers who  shall  be  authorized  to  assess  the  amount  for  such  repairs  in 
such  township  where  such  drains  extend. 

Sec.  17.  Make  it  the  duty  of  the  township  trustee  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  embraced  in  section  16,  and  provides  for  notice  and  time  of 
meeting  to  make  such  assessments. 

Sec.  18.  Authorizes  such  appraisers  to  make  the  assessments  for  re- 
pairs and  distribute  the  amount  so  assessed  amongst  those  persons  to  be 
benefited  thereby,  and  report  to  the  township  trustee. 

Sec.  19.  Appraisers  to  receive  one  dollar  per  day  as  compensation,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  benefits  assessed. 

Sec.  20.  Provides  for  neglect  of  repairs ;  after  thirty  days'  notice  the 
complainant  may  repair  the  same,  and  recover  from  the  person  or  per- 
sons so  failing,  with  ten  per  cent,  damages  thereon  and  costs. 

Sec.  21.  Repeals  all  acts  as  named  in  the  section,  referring  to  drain- 
age, and  in  conflict  with  the  foregoing. 

Sec.  22.     Declares  an  emergency  existing  and  the  act  in  force. 
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INDIANA  PIONEER  SOCIETY. 

1879. 


Since  the  organization  of  the  Indiana  Pioneer  Society, 
last  year^  the  Executive  Committee  have  held  frequent 
meetings  for  conference^  and^  as  individuals^  as  well  as  in 
their  executive  capacity^  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts, 
not  only  to  perfect  this  laudable  undertaking  of  associating 
permanently  the  grand  old  &ther8  and  mothers  of  the  State, 
but  to  see,  if  possible,  that  they  came  together  at  their  next 
reunion  **  without  money  and  without  price/^  and^  so  &r  as* 
it  was  possible  so  to  do^  that  their  comfort  and  ease  should 
be  secured*  and  that  nothing  should  mar  the  pleasure  of  the 
reunion,  and  leave  pleasant  memories  to  be  carried  by  them 
to  their  homes. 

The  death  of  Hon.  John  B.  Dillon  having  left  vacant 
the  ofiSce  of  Secretary  of  this  Society,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee empowered  the  President  to  fill  said  vacancy  by  ap- 
pointment, which  he  proceeded  to  do  by  addressing  to  Prof. 
John  CoUett  the  following  letter,  to  wit : 

State  of  Indiana  : 

To  all  whom  U  may  concern^  Know  ye  that  the  Executiye  Committee  of 
the  Indiana  State  Pioneer  Society,  reposing  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
John  CoUett,  of  Indianapolis,  and  his  zeal  in  aU  things  tending  to  pro- 
mote and  develop  the  history  of  the  State,  and  to  perpetuate  the  names 
of  its  early  settlers  who  laid  the  foundation  of  its  present  institutions, 
have  and  do  hereby  appoint  said  John  CoUett  Secretary  of  the  << Indiana 
State  Pioneer  Society,"  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
the  late  lamented  John  B.  Dillon ;  said  John  CoUett  to  serve  as  such 
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Secretary  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  said  Society,  and  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  and  accepts. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  Pioneer  Society, 
as  witness  my  hand  this  27th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1879. 

Charles  H.  Test, 

Pres't  Ind.  S.  P.  Soc'y. 

June  30^  1879. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  a  conference 
was  had  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture^ resulting  in  arrangements  to  hold  another  con- 
vention similar  in  all  respects  to  the  one  of  1878^  and  Dr. 
G.  W.  McConnell  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  on 
railroads^  to  serve  without  compensation.     '' 

July  29. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  following 
special  committee  on  railroads  was  appointed : 

Charles  H.  Test,  Fielding  Beeler,  W.  B.  Seward  and  Gen.  T.  A.  Mor- 
ris, to  meet  at  9  A.  M.,  thirtieth  of  present  month. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  the  committee  met^  and^  after  con- 
sultatioU;  were  assigned  to  duty^  singly  and  otherwise,  to 
correspond  with  the  officials  of  the  various  railroads  center- 
ing at  Indianapolis,  and  finally  addressed  the  following  let- 
ter^ which  explains  itself,  and  was  concurred  in  by  all  the 
railroads  centering  at  Indianapolis,  with  but  one  exception, 
and  many  of  the  other  railroads  throughout  the  State : 

Indianapolis,  August  4,  1879. 
Han.  David  Macy^  President  /.,  P,  and  C  R,  H.: 

Dear  Sir — ^The  undersigned  are  a  committee  appointed  by  the  "  State 
Pioneer  Society"  to  confer  with  and  make  arrangements  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  members  of  the  Society  at  their  annual  meeting,  to  be 
held  during  the  next  Slate  Fair. 

The  objects  of  the  Society,  as  stated  in  the  -constitution,  are  to  collect 
and  preserve,  and  from  time  to  time  publish,  biographical  sketches  of  the 
early  settlers  and  other  interesting  material  in  reference  to  the  origin 
and  progress  of  civilized  settlements  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  are  good,  and,  in  our  opinion,  should 
commend  the  Society  to  all  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  early  history 
of  the  State. 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  pioneers  the  most  of  the  raihroads  con- 
curred in  transporting  the  members  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  who 
had  resided  in  the  State  over  forty  years,  free  of  charge.  We  hope  to 
obtain  the  same  liberal  terms  at  their  coming  meeting ;  nor  do  we  think 
the  railroads  will  be  the  losers  by  offering  the  same  generous  concessions 
as  heretofore.  The  younger  friends  and  relatives  of  the  old  people  wil 
generally  find  it  necessary  to  accompany  them,  and  hundreds  of  people 
will  be  attracted  to  look  in  upon  the  venerable  faces  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  assisted  iu  making  Indiana  what  she  now  is. 

To  our  certain  knowledge,  hundreds  of  the  old  settlers  are  poor,  and 
dependent  upon  their  children  for  care  and  support.  A  few  are  more 
fortunate,  and  could  pay  their  way,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  discrimi- 
nate. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  we  have  no  interest  in  this  matter 
further  than  to  promote  the  laudable  objects  of  the  Society.  Our  time 
and  labor  are  gratuitously  given  to  procure  and  perpetuate,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  history  of  the  State.  May  we  not  hope  that  those  controll- 
ing the  railroads  of  Indiana  will  indorse  these  same  objects,  and  even, 
if  necessary,  make  some  sacrifices  to  forward  them  ? 

We  respectfully  ask  of  you  to  lay  this,  our  request,  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  several  railroads  centering  in  this  city  at  an  early  day, 
and  communicate  the  result  of  our  application.     Yours  truly, 

Cha&les  H.  Test, 
Fielding  Beeler, 
Thomas  A.  Morris, 
Williamson  B.  Seward, 

CammiiUi. 

September  6. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  following 
circular  was  adopted  and  sent  to  each  County  Pioneer  As- 
sociation^ and  also  to  many  individuals  throughout  the 
State  who  were  taking  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  State 
Association  and  the  forthcoming  reunion  : 

CIRCULAR. 
To  Pioneer  Associations  in  Indiana : 

The  favorable  action  of  nearly  all  the  railways  of  Indiana  offers  a 
grateful  treat  to  the  aged  pioneers  of  the  State :  free  transportation  to 
and  from  the  annual  convention,  during  the  State  Fair  of  1879,  ^^ 
Indianapolis. 

The  enclosed  certificates  are  of  the  form  adopted  by  the  railways,  and 
must  be  exactly  complied  with.  The  applicant  pioneer  must  sign  his  or 
her  name,  giving  postofiice  address  as  residence,  with  age,  (necessarily 
seventy  or  more  years,  and  residence  in  the  state  forty  or  more  years). 
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There  must  be  a  county  organization,  with  a  President  and  Secretary 
to  attest  the  correctness  of  the  applicant's  certificate,  and  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  appoint  an-  Executive  Committee,  of  one  or  more,  in  each 
civil  township,  to  call  on  their  aged  friends  with  information  and  certi- 
ficates to  sign.  *<Any  citizen  of  Indiana  sixty  years  of  age,  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  State  thirty  years,  and  citizens  over  fifty  years  of  age,  bom 
in  the  State,  may  become  members  of  the  State  Association,"  although 
the  free  transportation  is  only  for  the  benefit  of  persons  seventy  or  more 
years  old,  and  who  have  lived  in  the  State  forty  or  more  years. 

A  call  has  been  issued  by  the  ofiicials  of  the  State  Pioneer  Association 
for  a  public  meeting  of  County  Pioneer  Associations  or  Old  Settlers'  Soci- 
eties, and  for  the  formation  of  new  ones,  as  auxiliaries,  at  lo  o'clock,  on 
Wednesday,  the  loth  of  September,  1879,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  each  county.  It  is  hoped  that  this  business  will  meet 
with  prompt  attention ;  but  any  other  time  previous  to  the  convention 
will  do  as  well.  It  is  suggested  that  middle-aged  or  young  men  may  be 
called  to  assist  in  the  organization  and  furtherance  of  this  matter.  It  b 
presumed  that  the  clerks  of  the  Circuit  Courts  will  in  most  all  cases 
gladly  authenticate  the  certificates  and  affix  their  seals  without  charge. 

Where  Pioneer  or  Old  Settler  societies  already  exist,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  their  officers  to  fully  and  promptly  prepare  for  and  execute  the 
work ;  where  no  organization  has  been  formed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  one  shall  be  organized,  as  the  conditions  contained  in  the  certificate 
must  be  exactly  complied  with,  including  the  signature  and  seal  of  some 
county  officer  having  a  seal. 

Such  certificate,  when  properly  filled  out,  will  be  honored  as  passes  to 
the  State  Fair,  and  on  the  following  railways : 

Bellefontaine  (C,  C,  C.  and  I.),  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  (I.  and 
St.  L.),  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago  (I.,  P.  and  C),  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  (I.,  C.  and  L.),  Evansville,  Terre  Haute  and 
Chicago  (£.,  T.  H.  and  C),  Logansport,  Crawfordsville  and  South- 
western (L.,  C.  and  S.-W.),  Cincinnati,  Lafayette  and  Chicago  (C,  L. 
and  C),  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  (E.  and  T.  H.),  Terre  Haute  and 
South-Eastem  (T.  H.  and  S.-E.),  Frankfort  and  Kokomo  (F.  and  K.), 
Indianapolis  and  Vincennes  (I.  and  V.),  Louisville,  New  Albany  and 
Chicago  (L.,  N.  A.  and  C),  Indianapolis,  Decatur  and  Springfield  (I., 
D.  and  S.),  and  Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan  (C,  W.  and  M). 

Pioneers  on  the  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western  Road,  after 
properly  preparing  and  authenticating  their  certificates,  must  send  them 
to  Alex.  Herron,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  will 
apply  for  tickets  and  send  them  to  the  person  and  address  indicated  on 
certificate. 

Those  wishing  transportation  on  the  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson  and  Sagi- 
naw Railroad  (Ft.  W.,  J.  and  S.)  must  send  their  certificate,  properly 
filled  out,  to  S.  K.  Hooper,  General  Ticket  Agent,  Jackson,  Michigan, 
who  will  indorse  and  return  the  certificates,  making  them  good  on  his 
line  of  road. 
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The  Fort  Wayne,  Muncie  &  Cincinnati  and  White  Water  Railroads 
will  issue  free  tickets  over  that  line  to  all  pioneers  who  will  forward  their 
certificates  (as  per  form)  to  Geo.  W.  Mullen,  General  Ticket  Agent, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  who  will  return  certificate  with  ticket  to  them." 

It  is  believ&d  that  all  other  leading  roads  will  be  as  generous  to  our 
*'01d  Folks"  as  those  who  have  already  assented,  and  there  are  several 
yet  to  hear  from ;  only  two  as  yet  have  refused — the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  and 
the  P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C. 

The  State  Pioneer  Association  trusts  that  the  utmost  care  will  be 
taken  that  no  unworthy  person  may  practice  fraud  or  imposition  on  the 
railway  companies,  which  freely  and  generously  have  tendered  their 
passes  to  the  aged  pioneers. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  each  county  society  or  association  shall  imme- 
diately make  out  and  forward  to  the  Secretary  or  President  of  the  State 
Pioneer  Association  a  certified  list  of  their  officers,  attested  by  their  Sec- 
retary, as  some  of  the  railways  require  such  list. 

Respectfully,  Chas.  H.  Test,  President. 

John  Collett,  Secretary  Indiana  Pioneer  Association. 

Indianapolis,  September  6, 1879. 

Statement  and  Certificate  to  Entitle  Pioneers  and  Old  Set- 
tlers TO  Free  Transportation  on  Railroads  to  Annual  Con- 
vention AND  Admission  to  State  Fair. 

(Residence)  Ind., 1879. 

I  am  now  seventy years  of  age;  have  lived  in  Indiana  forty 

years,  and  desire  to  attend  the  Pioneer  State  Convention  at  the 

State  Fair  of  1879. 

[Signature  of  Applicant] 

The  above  statement  is  correct.. Pres't 

of. County  Pioneer  or  Old  Settler  Association. 

Attest: Scc'y. 

Good  on R.  R. 

Sept.  29th  to  Oct.  4th,  1879. 

[Certificate  of  County  Clerk  or  Other  County  Officer  Having 

A  Seal.] 

County,  Ind.,  1879. 

The  foregoing  signatures  of  President  and  Secretary  of. 

County  Pioneer  or  Old  Settlers'  Association  are 

authentic.  C.  C.  C. 

[Affix  Seal.] 

In  response  to  the  circular  letter  from  the  Executive 
Committee  to  various  early  settlers  in  the  different  counties 

32 — Agr.  Rep. 
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of  the  State^  urging  them  to  form  Pioneer  Societies,  that  all 
could  act  in  harmonious  unison  in  the  laudable  endeavor  to 
enroll  all  of  "  those  who  blazed  the  way  "  to  our  wonderfiil 
prosperity  of  to-day,  and  by  so  doing  collect  historical  rem- 
iniscences while  they  yet  linger,  as  well  as  to  renew  by  as- 
sociation the  ties  long  strengthened  by  the  strife  and  toil 
necessary  to  combat  the  peculiarities  of  their  early  lives,  re- 
ports have  been  received  from  the  following  county  organi- 
zations : 


DATE  OF 
ORGANIZATION. 


COUNTY. 


PRESIDENT'S 
NAME. 


secretary's 

NAME. 


1879. 

September  20... 
September  13... 
September  12... 
September  10... 
September  15... 
September  24... 
September  10... 
September  23... 
September  23... 
September  23... 
September  12... 
September  17... 
September  12... 
September  26... 
September  24... 
September  16... 
September  23... 
September  22... 
September  23... 
September  20... 
September  23... 
September  18... 
September  10... 
September  13... 
September  10... 
September  19... 
September  28... 
September  20... 
September  12... 
September  17... 
September  19... 
September  13... 
September  16... 
September  ii... 
September  24... 
September  5... 
September  9... 
September  16... 


Boone 

Cass 

Carroll 

Clinton 

Daviess 

Decatur 

Dearborn 

Elkhart 

Fountain 

Fulton 

Floyd 

Gibson 

Grant 

Harrison 

Henry 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Kosciusko  .... 
Lawrence ..... 

Marion , 

Madison , 

Montgomery. 

Ohio 

Owen , 

Parke 

Porter , 

Ripley , 

Scott 

Shelby 

Switzerland ., 

Steuben , 

St.  Joseph,.... 
Tippecanoe... 

Wells 

Warrick 

Wabash 

Washington  . 
Whitley 


G.  W.  Gibson  ... 

N.  B.  Barron 

James  Odell 

N.  T.  Catterlin.. 
John  Van  Trees.. 
Will  Cumback... 

E.  P.  Bond 

Mathew  Rippey. 
H'ry  LaTourette 
Kline  S.  Shryock 
Jno.  Loughmiller 

John  Logan 

Jacob  Smith 

Fred'kDoll 

M.  L.  Bundy 

T.  J.  Humphrey. 

A.  Andrews 

W.  C.  Graves.... 

R.  M.  Parks 

J.  W.  Harvey.... 

Nineveh  Berry... 
Jas.  Heaton...... 

Hazlett  E.  Dodd 
W.  M.  Franklin. 

F.  W.  Dinwiddie 
A.  Bartholomew. 
Jos.  McCullough 

S.  S.  Crowe 

Isaac  Wilson 

John  F.  Doan ... 
G.W.  McConnell 
Thos.  P.  Bulla... 

L.  L.  Dryer 

Nelson  Kellogg.. 
H.  G.  Barkwel^. 

A.  W.  Smith 

Thos.  Morris 

Jas.  B.  Edwards. 


Dandridge  Tucker. 
Anthony  F.  Smith. 
Enoch  Cox. 
John  Bamer. 
Chas.  M.  Prentiss. 
John  M.  Stevens. 
Jeremiah  Crosby. 
John  W.  Irwin. 
Homer  Sewell. 
Jesse  Shields. 
Chas.  SchmarUel. 
William  Kurtz. 
James  A.  Stretch. 
Samuel  J.  Wright. 
Joshua  Holland. 
Charles  K.  Lard. 
Smith  Vampter. 
William  B.  Fnink. 
J.  C.  Crawford. 
Chas.  H.  Test. 
Enos  B.  Wright. 
Saml.  W.  Austin. 
Enoch  Drake. 
J.  W.  Archer. 
Scott  Noel. 
Obediah  Durham. 
Jas.  W.  Lemon. 
N.  M.  WUson. 
Wm.  Hacker. 
Perret  Dnfour. 
L.  H.  Stocker. 
Thos.  S.  Stai.field. 
Joseph  Yundt. 
J.  C.  Silver. 
Wm.  C.  Smith. 
B.  E.  Davis. 
Lewis  N.  Smith, 
Richard  Collins. 


PIONEER  CONVENTION— 1879. 


The  pioneers  of  the  State  of  Indiana  assembled  in  their 
second  annual  convention  at  the  Exposition  Buildings  on 
the  State  Fair  Grounds,  this  first  day  of  October,  They 
had  congregated  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  even  from 
adjoining  States  (to  which  some  had  removed),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  once  again  greeting  the  friends  of  their  early  lives, 
and,  by  recounting  the  many  haps  and  mishaps  of  the  past, 
to  live  again  in  imagination  the  days  of  yore. 

The  building  and  grounds  were  swarming  with  an  indis- 
criminate throng,  but  while  the  surroundings  teemed  with 
interests  of  merit  and  the  eye  wandered  in  vain  for  rest 
from  the  continued  panorama  of  art,  it  at  last  found  its 
haven  in  viewing  the  almost  endless  train  of  men  and 
women  who  have  made  this  former  wilderness  to  bloom  and 
put  forth  the  advancement  of  to-day.  Their  forms  were 
bent  with  age  and  toil ;  their  eyes,  once  so  full  of  sparkling 
life  and  undaunted  will,  are  dimmed;  their  locks  were 
bleached  by  the  snows  of  age,  but  their  hearts  were  as 
young,  their  greetings  as  sincere  as  in  the  long-ago  when 
necessity  as  well  as  law  made  one  grand  fiimily  of  those  who 
are  now  nearing  the  end  of  their  labor,  privations  and  dan- 
gers, endured  for  those  whose  brighter  fortune  now  assumes 
the  inheritance  of  a  fair  land  they,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
had  the  daring  and  endurance  to  fructify. 
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At  10  A.  M.  the  Society  was  called  to  order  in  the  amphi- 
theater by  the  President,  Judge  Charles  H.  Test.  The 
Judge  was  assisted  in  organizing  the  meeting  by  John  Col- 
lett,  Secretary,  and  Dr.  George  W.  McConnell,  Chairman  of 
Executive  Committee,  C.  H.  Fiske  acting  as  stenographic 
reporter,  when  the  proceedings  were  formally  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Gillette,  followed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's address  of  greeting,  which  here  ensues : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  congratulate  you  upon  this  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Pioneer  Society.  Once  more  we  have  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  looking  into  the  faces  of  those  who  assisted  in  bringing  civili- 
zation into  the  deep  and  dark  solitudes  which  everywhere  surrounded 
the  early  settler  of  Indiana.  Again,  we  are  permitted  to  strike  hands 
with  those  who  in  early  life  quitted  the  society  of  their  childhood  homes 
to  find  one  in  the  wilderness.  We  pre  glad  to  meet  so  many  of  them  on 
this  occasion.  It  is  sad,  however,  to  reflect  that  many  who  attended  our 
last  year's  meeting  will  not  be  present  at  this  or  any  other  of  car  re~ 
unions.  They  have  done  their  work,  cleared  away  the  forests,  built 
their  homes,  planted  their  orchards,  raised  their  children,  performed 
every  duty  towards  their  country,  and  passed  away  forever. 

The  men  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded  were  heroes  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  It  was  not  that  they  were  military  chieftains,  or,  moved  by 
ambition,  had  overturned  ruling  dynasties.  They  sought  to  subdue  a 
great  wilderness,  and  found  an  empire  in  the  west.  We  can  well  re- 
member seeing  them  with  their  families  wending  their  way  towards  the 
setting  sun,  plunging  into  the  deep  forest,  following  some  dim  Indian 
trace.  The  parting  rays  of  the  orb  of  day  did  not  receive  the  requiem 
of  the  feathered  songsters  of  the  grove  (for  they  remained  behind),  nor 
was  the  blushing  Aurora  ushered  in  by  the  shrill  clarion  of  the  domestic 
fowls.  The  silence  of  the  night  was  only  broken  by  the  melancholy 
hootings  of  the  owl,  or  the  bowlings  of  the  hungry  wolf.  While  on  the 
toilsome  march  of  the  day,  with  eyes  like  the  fabled  Argus,  the  pioneer 
kept  a  close  watch,  and  catches  everything  around.  In  an  unknown  re. 
gion,  and  encompassed  with  dangers,  he  was  the  sentinel  of  his  own 
safety,  and  relied  upon  himself  alone  for  protection.  Sometimes  a 
diverging  path  led  him  to  doubt  as  to  the  proper  course,  and  without 
compass  he  seeks  to  ascertain  the  cardinal  points  of  north  and  south  by 
the  thickness  of  the  moss  and  bark  on  the  noith  side  of  the  ancient 
trees.  When  night  falls  he  essays  to  find  some  sequestered  spot  remote 
from  the  **  trace  "  where  water  and  grass  are  convenient,  builds  his  fire  by 
the  side  of  some  huge  log,  takes  his  humble  meal,  wraps  himself  and 
family  with  their  blankets  on  the  leaves,  and,  with  his  faithful  dog  on 
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one  side  and  his  gun  on  the  other,  hoping  for  favorable  dreams  ominous 
of'  future  good  luck,  he  seeks  repose  for  the  night  and  rest  for  his  weary 
limbs. 

After  days  of  toil  and  danger  the  pioneer  reaches  the  place  of  desti- 
nation. For  a  time  his  neighbors  are  few  and  remote  from  the  place 
selected  for  his  future  abode.  With  difficulty  he  has  however  succeeded 
in  building  his  little  cabin,  and  clearing  a  small  patch  of  ground,  which 
gave  him  a  scanty  supply  of  corn  bread  and  vegetables.  As  for  meat  he 
had  none,  except  as  he  depended  upon  the  uncertain  chances  of  taking 
the  game  of  the  forest,  and  even  then  his  venison  and  turkey  were  often 
eaten  without  a  grain  of  salt,  and  sometimes  without  bread. 

The  privations  of  the  pioneer  were  great,  but  his  perils  were  still  more 
extreme.  Malarial  diseases  are  the  almost  certain  concomitant  of  new 
settlements.  Gigantic  trees  shoot  up  on  the  rich  earth  and  weave  their 
heavy  branches  into  a  dense  canopy  which  the  sun  can  scarcely  pene- 
trate, and  the  black  soil  vegetation  riots  in  unbounded  energy,  the  decay 
of  which  generates  vast  volumes  of  miasm.  In  the  fall  season  bilious 
and  intermittent  fevers  prevail  the  most  extensively — often  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  was  stricken  down,  and  no  physician  near.  Snake 
bites,  broken  limbs  and  rheumatism  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  no 
medical  aid  to  be  had.  The  early  adventurer  in  the  forest  was  a  brave 
man.  He  could  have  stood  unmoved  at  the  mouth  of  a  cannon ;  yet  the 
moans  of  a  sick  wife,  the  tossing  and  crying  of  his  children  with  a  con- 
suming fever,  without  doctor  or  medicine,  often  drew  the  tear  down  his 
bronzed  face  and  filled  his  soul  with  deepest  solicitude.  Such  were  the 
adventures  of  many  of  the  pioneers,  and  such  the  men  Who  have 
departed  since  our  last  reunion.  They  encountered  much  suffering,  and 
endured  many  perils  in  early  life.  They  have  gone  where  the  weary  are 
at  rest  and  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling ;  where  there  are  no  lands 
to  clear,  or  cabins  to  raise  ;  but  where  there  are  mansions  prepared  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens.     Peace  be  to  their  ashes ! 

It  is  with  sorrowing  heart  we  have  been  compelled  to  record  the  death 
of  our  late  secretary,  John  B.  Dillon.  He  departed  this  life  on  the  27th 
of  January  last,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  and  was  buried  at  Crown 
Hill  Cemetery.  He  was  bom  near  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  seventy-one  years  of  age.  Mr.  Dillon  learned 
the  trade  of  printer,  and  for  many  years  followed  that  occupation.  In 
1834  he  went  to  Logansport,  and  continued  to  reside  at  that  place  until 
1842,  when  he  came  to  Indianapolis,  and  soon  afterward  was  elected  by 
the  Legislature  as  State  Librarian.  This  position  he  occupied  for  three 
years.  After  his  term  of  office  as  Librarian  had  expired,  he  became  my 
assistant  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  posi- 
tion with  fidelity  until  the  end  of  my  term  in  1854,  when  we  both 
retired  from  the  office.  It  was  during  the  year  1850  he  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  History  of  Indiana.  Soon  after  retiring  from  the 
office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  the  first  Board  of  Agriculture  was 
organized,  and  he  became  its  secretary,  and  served'  the  Board  about  five 
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years.  Daring  this  time  he  composed  and  published  some  beautiful 
poems.  They  have  been  given  to  the  public,  and  are  much  admired  for 
their  tenderness  of  expression  and  purity  of  style.  In  1859  he  published 
the  second  edition  of  the  <*  History  of  Indiana,"  which  was  a  work  of 
great  laboi,  and  to-day  is  the  standard  history  of  Indiana.  The  style  is 
not  ornate,  but  every  fact  related  may  be  relied  upon  as  strictly  true. 
Neither  wealth,  fame  or  place  could  swerve  him  from  the  truth.  He 
scorned  a  lie,  and  for  this  reason  he  is  acknowledged  as  authority  upon 
every  fact  stated  in  his  history.     His  work  will  not  soon  be  supplanted. 

Soon  after  severing  his  connection  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Dillon  was  made  Librarian  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  at  a 
salary  of  ^i,Soo  a  year.  During  the  time  he  held  the  office  the  salary 
was  raised  to  $2,500.  This  was  not  asked  by  Mr.  Dillon  or  his  friends, 
but  was  brought  about  by  some  designing  members  of  Congress  outside 
of  Indiana^  with  the  view  of  removing  him  and  giving  the  place  to 
another.  The  scheme  did  not  work  as  intended  ;  every  delegate  in  Con- 
gress from  Indiana,  without  distinction  of  party,  getting  wind  of  the 
project,  united  in  a  protest  against  his  removal,  and  Mr.  Dillon  was 
retained.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  seven  hundred  dollars  of 
additional  salary  he  distributed  to  the  poor;  not  one  cent  of  it  did  he 
keep  for  his  own  use.  His  generosity  kept  him  in  poverty.  He  lived 
in  his  little  attic  room,  which  he  called  his  *<Den;"  there  he  worked, 
and  there  he  died. 

Mr.  Dillon  remained  in  office  as  Librarian  about  nine  years,  and  then 
returned  to  Indiaaa,  which  he  considered  his  home.  It  was  upon  his 
return  that  he  became  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  "  Colonial  Legis- 
lation," which  was  being  printed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Since  his 
decease  its  publication  has  been  completed.  I  have  never  seen  the 
work,  but  hear  it  highly  commended.  Those  who  have  perused  it 
speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  best  written  and  most  readable  books  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Dillon  was  not  a  brilliant  man,  but  was  a  gentleman  of  breadth 
of  intellect  and  large  information;  but  above  all,  his  life  was  blameless, 
his  disposition  gentle  as  a  child,  and  his  heart  pure  as  a  little  maiden's. 
I  know  of  no  better  conclusion  to  this  tribute  to  our  deceased  secretary 
than  taking  an  extract  from  a  eulogy  of  Judge  Horace  P.  Biddle,  a  life- 
long friend  of  John  B.  Dillon  : 

' '  There  is  a  man  of  worth,  poet,  historian, 

With  mind  of  Hallemtand  style  of  Hume, 
And  genius  bright  as  shines  hyperborean. 

Broad  as  the  sky,  its  shooting  rays  illume. 

Decent  and  frugal  as  a  Pythagorean, 
In  this  wide  world  he  seems  to  claim  no  room. 

He  lives  apart  from  haunts  of  gain  and  strife, 
A  pure,  a  beautiful,  and  blameless  life." 

Hon.  John  Collett  was  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 
Society  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Dillon.     Mr. 
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Collett  has  discharged  the  duties  of  Secretary  with  zeal  and  ability ;  he 
has  given  a  large  amount  of  time  to  the  interests  of  the  Society  gratui- 
tously, and  performed  a  great  deal  of  labor.  In  fact,  his  services  have 
been  invaluable. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  one  leading  object  of  our  organization  is 
likely  to  prove  quite  a  success,  and  that  is  the  "collecting  and  preserv- 
ing biographical  sketches  of  the  early  settlers  and  other  interesting 
materials  in  reference  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  civilized  settlements 
in  the  several  counties  of  Indiana."  Although  our  Society  was  organized 
only  one  year  ago  a  considerable  amount  of  historic  material  has  been 
sent  to  me,  some  of  which  I  have  been  requested  to  lay  before  the  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  with  pleasure  I  perform  that  duty  and  place  upon  the  Sec- 
retary's table  for  your  disposal  the  following : 

First.  "  Recollections  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  Whitewater 
Valley,"  by  William  McClure. 

Second.  "An  address  to  the  old  settlers  of  Marion,  Hancock,  Hamil- 
ton and  Madison  counties,"  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hervey. 

Third.  •*  Madison,  from  1848  to  1852.  A  lecture."  By  W.  W. 
Woollen,  Esq. 

Fourth.  "A  quaint  village  that  was  once  the  largest  place  in  Indiana, 
and  held  nearly  the  whole  white  population.  New  Harmony,  the  home 
of  the  Rappites  and  the  scene  of  Robert  Owen's  socialistic  experiment." 
Author's  name  not  given. 

Fifth.     "  Personal  recollections,"  by  Hon.  Daniel  D.  Pratt. 

Sixth.  "  Early  settlement  of  Fountain  county,"  by  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Ristine. 

In  placing  before  you  the  interesting  papers  entitled  the  "  Personal 
recollections  of  the  Hon.  D.  D.  Pratt,"  we  would  record  also  the  singu- 
lar circumstances  attending  his  sudden  death.  His  last  article  intended 
for  the  public  was  never  completed.  He  died  on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  June, 
1877,  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Huntington,  his  daughter,  at 
the  request  of  her  father,  was  engaged  that  morning  as  his  amanuensis 
in  peparation  of  the  article  alluded  to.  At  his  dictation  she  had  written 
what  follows  of  the  unfinished  paper : 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Every  one  starting  out  in  life  is  anxious  to  possess  himself  of  the  secret  of  success.  I 
propose  in  this  paper  to  treat  of  one  such  secret, and  to  record  my  experience.i  in  proof. 

I  was  not  long  in  learning  that  it  was  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  have  the  confi- 
dence and  good  opinion  of  the  good  men  of  the  community  ;  and  that  in  order  to  pos- 
sess these  I  must  deport  myself  becomingly.  This  expression  comprehends  many  par- 
ticulars.   1  have  space  to  treat  of  but  one— trustworthiness. 

In  my  last  I  spoke  of  my  arrangement  with  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  was  largely  a  collecting 
lawyer.  He  acquired  his  extensive  business  in  promptly  collecting  and  paying  over 
money  belonging  to  others.  That  was  the  secret  of  his  success  in  that  line.  The  old 
State  Bank  was  chartered  in  1834,  and,  until  its  arrangements  for  remitting  money  had 
been  completed,  Mr.  Fletcher's  practice  was  to  send  his  collections  by  private  hand  as 
opportunity  offered.  It  was  late  in  the  fall  of  1835  that,  having  collected  for  different 
mercantile  firms  in  Cincinnati  about  $2,000,  he  sent  me,  on  horseback,  by  the  Lawrence- 
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burgh  road,  to  deliver  to  the  several  parties  interested  the  moneys  so  collected.  As  I 
was  passing  the  Branch  Bank,  then  recently  established,  on  the  morning  of  my  depart* 
ure.the  cashier  hailed  me  and  brought  out  some  bundles  of  bank  bills  folded  up,  and 
stored  them  away  in  my  saddle  bags,  and  handed  me  letters  to  the  banks  to  which  the 
packages  were  to  be  delivered.  He  stunned  me  by  saying  that  they  amounted  to  $2(^- 
ooo.  I  suppose  my  friend, Thomas  H.  Sharp,  has  forgotten  the  circumstance,  but  he  was 
the  officer  of  the  bank  who  delivered  the  treasure  The  matter  had  probably  been 
arranged  between  him  and  Mr  Fletcher,  but  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  such  a  sum  of  money.  Surprise  soon  yielded  to  a  different  sentiment 
when  I  came  to  think  of  the  responsibility  I  had  incurred. 

The  staple  products  of  the  State,  in  those  primitive  days,  were  com  and  hogs.  Com, 
not  bearing  transportation,  was  usually  commuted  into  hogs  and  whisky.  There  was  no 
mode  of  getting  the  hogs  to  market,  when  fattened,  except  driving  them.  Cincinoatt 
was  then, as  now,  the  principal  market  in  the  West,  to  which  they  were  driven  for  sale 
and  slaughter.  It  thus  happened  that, at  that  season  of  the  year, all  the  thoroughfares 
lead'Ug  to  that  city  were  filled  with  droves  of  hogs.  As  the  day  advanced  the  sua 
melted  the  frozen  roads,  and  the  passage  of  so  many  droves  made  one  vast  mud  puddle 

The  road  I  traveled  was  the  main  road  leading  through  Shelbyville,  Greensburgh  and 
Lawrenceburgh.  Every  tributary  road  on  the  route  furnished  its  contribution  of  hogs, 
so  that  I  was  rarely  out  of  sight  of  detached  parties  of  well  fatted  porkers,  all  traveling 
with  a  happy  unconsciousness  to  a  common  doom  It  might  be  imagined  what  an  appear- 
ance they  and  their  drivers  presented ;  it  was  that  of  a  fresh  bath  in  fluid  mud. 

Nearly  every  house  on  the  road  was  a  house  of  entertainmeat  in  those  days  when  the 
gainful  spirit  had  no  other  form  of  nunifestation ;  but  there  were  certain  ones  of  estab- 
lished reputation  and  most  frequented.  My  first  day's  ride  earned  me  to  one  of  thes»— 
"Hawkins*  Tavern."  ag  miles  out  from  Indianapolis,  and  six  miles  this  side  of  Shelbyville. 
The  house  was  filled  and  running  over  that  night  with  hog  drovers.  I  slept  in  a  room 
containing  four  beds.  My  great  concern  was  with  my  saddle  bags,  containing  ^aa.ooo  of 
paper  treasure.  To  take  special  care  of  them  was  to  invite  attention.  Of  course  there 
was  no  safe  or  other  place  cf  deposit.  The  only  way  was  to  throw  them  down  in  the 
common  pile  of  baggage,  and  do  nothing  to  excite  suspicion  that  they  held  anything 
beyond  what  was  common  for  travelers  to  carry  in  the  way  of  personal  baggage.  I  was 
never  a  success  at  dissembling  ;  and  to  dissemble  here  was  to  be  wise  and  true  to  my 
employers.  I  leave  it  to  moralists,  who  will  not  compromise  with  the  sin  of  deceit  on 
any  terms,  to  say  just  what  a  young  fellow  should  answer  if  questioned  about  the  con- 
tents of  his  saddle  bags.  I  have  always  felt  great  charity  for  Peter,  when  addressed 
by  that  impertinent  maid,  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  judgment  hall.  The  Christian 
world  have  very  generally  condemned  Peter  for  having  denied  his  Master  upon  that  try- 
ing occasion ;  but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  he  acted  up  to  average  human  nature. 

For  four  days,  for  four  watchful  nights,  I  was  on  that  miserable  road,  tormented  with 
the  possession  of  so  much  wealth.  I  never  spent  a  more  unhappy  period.  I  onc«  stood 
in  a  small  room  in  the  Treasury  Department  set  apart  for  the  deposit  of  United  States 
bonds  by  the  national  banks  as  security  to  their  bill  holders  and  for  the  government 
deposits  with  them.  There  were  within  my  reach  bonds  calling  for  $400,000,000.  1 
thought  that  a  heavy  responsibility  rested  on  the  consciences  of  the  men  charged  with 
their  safe  custody ;  but  it  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  sense  of  responsibility  1 
felt,  for  the  government  had  provided  these  men  with  every  conceivable  means  to  make 
their  trust  light. 

There  was  a  moment,  a  supreme  and  critical  one,  when  the  voice  of  the  tempter 
penetrated  my  ear.    It  was  the  old  tempter  that  sung  in  the  ear  of  Eve.     It  was  when  I 
reached  the  crown  of  those  imperial  hills  that  overlook  the  Ohio  river,  when  approach- 
ing Lawrenceburgh  from  the  interior.    This  noble  stream  was  the  great  artery  of  com-, 
merce  at  that  day,  before  a  railroad  west  of  Massachusetts  had  been  built.    What  a  gay 
spectacle  it  presented  flashing  in  the  bright  suiilight,covered  with  flat-boats  with  rafts,  with 
gaily  painted  steamers,  ascending  and  descending,  and  transporting  their  passengers  in 
brief  time  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  gateway  to  all  parts  of  the  world.     It  was  but  to 
sell  my  horse  and  go  aboard  of  one  of  these  with  my  treasure  and  I  was  absolutely 
beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit.    There  was  no  telegraph  then,  flashing  intelligence  by  an 
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agency  more  subtle  than  steam,  and  far  outrunning  it ;  no  extradition  treaties  requiring 
foreign  governments  to  return  the  felon.  The  world  was  before  me,  and  at  th^  age  of 
twenty-one,  with  feeble  ties  connecting  me  with  those  left  behind,  I  was  in  possession  of 
a  fortune,  a  great  fortune  for  those  early  times.  I  record  the  fact  that  this  thought  was 
a  tenant  of  my  mmd  for  a  moment,  find  for  a  moment  only.  Bless  God,  it  found  no  hos- 
pitable lodgment  any  longer.  And  what  think  you,  gentle  reader,  were  the  associate 
thoughts  that  came  to  my  rescue  ?  Away  over  rivers  and  mount<Uns,  in  a  humble  farm- 
house, on  a  bench,  an  aged  mother  reading  to  her  boy  from  the  oracles  of  God    *    *    * 

These  words,  "The  Oracles  of  God,"  were  the  last  utterances  of  the 
Hon.  Daniel  D.  Pratt.  Immediately  he  sank  back  in  his  chair,  "the 
great  heart  ceased  to  beat,  the  active  brain  became  stilled,"  and  he  had 
passed  the  portals  of  life,  to  be  seen  no  more  of  man.  The  thoughts  of 
an  aged  mother's  tender  love,  <<  away  over  rivers  and  mountains,  a  thou- 
sand miles  distant,"  brought  the  blood  rushing  to  the  head,  and  his 
spirit  sped  from  its  mortal  tenement  to  him  who  gave  it. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  emphatically  a  pioneer  of  Indiana,  having  lived  in  the 
State  nearly  fifty  years,  and  more  than  forty  of  that  time  in  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Wabash  river.  He  was  born  in  Palermo,  Waldo  county, 
Maine,  October  24,  1813.  When  but  a  child  his  parents  removed  to  On- 
ondaga, New  York.  He  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  w^en  he  left  the 
home  of  his  parents  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  western  wilds.  His  first 
location  was  at  Rising  Sun,  where  he  engaged  as  a  school  teacher.  He 
remained  in  that  place  about  two  years,  and  then  came  to  Indianapolis, 
and  entered  the  law  office  of  Calvin  Fletcher.  Indianapolis  was  then 
but  a  village,  and  held  out  but  few  inducements  to  make  it  a  permanent 
residence  to  one  then  only  a  student.  In  1836  he  went  to  Logansport 
and  resided  there  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Pratt's  untiring 
energy  soon  brought  him  prominently  before  the  public  as  a  lawyer,  and 
his  talents,  comebind  with  his  high  regard  for  principle,  resulted  in 
giving  him  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  was  averse  to  engaging 
in  political  life,  though  twice  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  his  county. 
It  was  a  matter  of  complaint  with  his  friends  that  he  would  not  take  a 
more  active  part  in  politics.  In  1868  he  was  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans for  Congress  in  his  district,  and  elected  by  a  large  majority.  Be- 
fore taking  his  seat  in  the  House,  without  even  consulting  his  wishes,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  succeed  Governor  Hen- 
dricks. His  position  as  a  Senator  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  more  than 
once  he  contemplated  resigning,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  retain  his  place.  In  the  Senate  he  was  a 
hard  worker,  and  did  an  immense  amount  of  drudgery.  His  known  in- 
tegrity and  acknowledged  ability  gave  him  great  influence  in  that  body 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  term.  At  the  earnest  request 
of  President  Grant  he  consented  to  serve  as  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  This  position  he  held  about  eighteen  months  with  credit  to 
himself  and  the  nation.  His  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
highly  extolled  by  that  official  and  the  eastern  press  as  one  of  the  most 
complete  reports  ever  emanating  from  the  head  of  a  government  bureau* 
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He  finally,  resigned,  and  determined  for  the  future  to  **live  and  die"  in 
the  midst  of  his  old  friends  in  Logansport. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pratt  while  he  was  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Fletcher,  and  at  all  times  found  him  honest  and  sincere.  He  became 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  State.  As  a  lawyer,  he  could  always  be 
relied  upon  by  his  client,  and  sometimes,  when  warmed  up  in  his  argu- 
ment to  a  jury,  was  absolutely  overwhelming.  His  physical  frame  was 
unusually  large,  far  beyond  the  average  of  man,  and  his  mental  endow- 
ments  not  a  whit  behind.  His  voice  when  he  became  animated  in  debate 
was  tremendous,  yet  not  unmusical.  Take  him  all  in  all,  in  the  death 
of  Daniel  D.  Pratt,  Indiana  has  lost  one  of  her  greatest  men. 

It  was  a  singular  circumstance  that  two  men  of  great  prominence  in 
the  State,  living  not  far  apart  in  the  valley  of  the  upi>er  Wabash,  should 
have  closed  their  earthly  career  on  the  same  day.  They  were  each 
pioneers  of  Indiana ;  each  distinguished  for  ability,  and  contemporaries 
for  near  half  a  century.  As  already  stated,  Hon.  Daniel  D.  Pratt  died 
about  lo  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Hon.  John  Pettit  departed  this  life 
at  his  home  in  Lafayette  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

By  those,  however,  well  acquainted  with  the  career  of  the  gen- 
tleman alluded  to,  there  was  a  perceptable  difference,  not  only  in  their 
politics,  but  also  in  their  tastes.  Judge  Pettit  was  bom  at  Sackett's 
Harbor,  New  York,  July  24,  1S07,  and  consequently  was  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
he  came,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  to  Indiana,  and  located  at  Lafayette, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  Politics  had  a  .charm  about  it  that 
induced  him  in  early  life  to  enter  its  stormy  arena.  He  soon  became 
prominent  as  a  zealous  and  able  exponent  of  Democratic  measures  as 
avowed  by  his  party.  In  1838  he  was  eActed  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture,  and  afterwards  served  three  terms  in  Congress,  from  1843  to  1849. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana  constitutional  convention  in  1850.  In 
1853  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  James  Whitcomb.  In  each  of  the  last-named 
positions  Judge  Pettit  made  his  matk.  Time,  however,  will  not  admit 
that  in  this  address  I  should  enter  into  a  detail  of  his  course  either  in 
the  constitutional  convention  or  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
enough  to  say  for  the  present  that  he  left  his  impress  in  each  of  those 
bodies. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  his  Senatorial  term  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Buchanan  Judge  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Kansas.  He  was 
twice  appointed  Circuit  Judge  in  his  district,  and  finally,  in  1870,  was 
elected  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  In  all  his  public 
course  Judge  Pettit's  memory  stands  to-day  without  a  serious  blemish. 
It  is  seldom  indeed  that  a  public  man  can  be  found  who,  through  more 
than  forty  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  official  life,  can  present  a  record 
so  stainless  as  that  of  John  Pettit.  Of  his  private  life  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  and  hard  to  describe.  Some  one  has  said,  *'It  is  peculiar.'*  I  can 
only  say  that  it  was  the  life  of  John  Pettit,  and  no  one  else.     He  held  in 
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utter  contempt  opinions  that  differed  from  his  sense  of  justice  and  right , 
and  spoke  so  freely  of  them  as  often  unnecessarily  to  make  enemies. 
He  detested  hypocrisy  and  hated  shams.  Though  often  gruff  and  course 
in  his  manners,  at  heart  he  was  kind.  Like  a  dark  and  forbidding 
cloud,  it  was  all  sunshine  within. 

Before  closing  this  address  it  becomes  my  duty  to  announce  the  recent 
death  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Ristine,  another  prominent  pioneer,  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association.  He  died  in 
Indianapolis  on  the  morning  of  the  1 2th  of  September  last.  He  felt 
greatly  interested  in  the  success  of  this  Association.  In  his  letter  accom- 
panying his  sketch  of  the  early  settlement  of  Fountain  county,  he  ex- 
presses his  regret  that  he  was  not  able  to  pay  a  more  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  men  who  gave  tone  to  society  in  those  early  days.  In  concluding  hi» 
letter,  he  says:  ''  I  hope  to  aid  in  the  work  you  old  settlers  have  started 
out  to  do,  that  of  gathering  together  early  recollections  of  the  men  and 
the  incidents  attending  the  early  settlements  of  Indiana.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  add  anything  of  interest,  but  am  willing  to  contribute  my 
mite  to  that  end."  I  understood  that  he  was  writing  out  a  more  elab- 
orate history  of  Fountain  county,  but  was  prevented  from  finishing  it  on 
account  of  the  sickness  which  finally  termindted  in  his  death. 

I  visited  Judge  Ristine  the  day  before  his  decease.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  fast  hastening  to  the  brink  of  the  great  river  which  we  must 
all  cross  sooner  or  later.  He  was  conscious  of  his  approaching  dissolu- 
tion. His  mind  seemed  clear,  and  he  appeared  calmly  awaiting  the 
solemn  moment,  which  should  cary  him  hence  forever.  He  talked  as  one 
having  faith  in  Christianity,  and  spoke  hopefully  of  his  future.  At  the 
conclusion  of  our  interview,  he  remarked,  '*I  had  hoped  to  live  long 
enough  to  be  present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Pioneer  Society ; 
but  this  can  not  be,  and  I  am  resigned." 

Judge  Ristine  was  born  in  Brown  county,  Ohio,  in  December,  1808. 
In  1826  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Fountain  county,  in  this  State, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  the  time  of  his  death.  His  early 
education  was  limited,  and  confined  to  the  meagre  advantages  afforded 
by  the  common  schools  of  Ohio  and  Indiana;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
strong  native  intellect,  and  well  posted  in  the  literature  of  his  day.  He 
began  life  as  a  brick-layer  and  plasterer,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are 
many  monuments  existing  in  that  line  of  his  artistic  skill.  Soon  after 
arriving  to  manhood  he  married  Miss  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Barney 
Preble.  Three  children  of  this  marriage  still  survive.  Some  six  years 
ago  this  lady  died,  and  about  four  years  since  he  married  Mrs.  Sarah 
Adler,  who  still  lives  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  kind  and  affectionate 
husband, 

Joseph  Ristine  began  public  life  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Newtown, 
Fountain  county,  and  in  1840  was  elected  clerk  of  the  county,  which 
ofHce  he  held  for  two  terms.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  in  1850.  As  a  member  of  that  body  he  was  not  a  noisy  or 
turbulent  debater,  but  was  esteemed  as  a  substantial  advocate  of  all 
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practical  measures.  Here  he  was  no  political  partisan,  and  indulged  in 
no  wild  schemes  of  speculation.  He  felt  that  he  was  assisting  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  government  for  his  children  and  those  that  were  to 
•come  after  him.  In  him  the  clause  providing  for  a  common  school  sys- 
tem found  a  steady  and  uniform  supporter.  (See  2d  vol.  debates  of 
Indiana  convention,  p.  1672.)  Up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
-vention  in  1850,  there  was  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  any 
-system  of  free  schools.  Men  of  influence  arrayed  themselves  in  oppo- 
-sition  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  unjust  to  tax  them  for  the  education 
of  others,  but  the  clause  in  the  constitution  referred  to  settled  the  ques- 
tion in  Indiana,  we  trust  forever,  and  gave  to  the  children  of  tbe  poor 
the  advantage  of  a  common  school  education,  as  well  as  the  rich.  Also, 
in  that  part  of  the  constitution  relating  to  the  judicial  department  of  the 
state  Judge  Ristine  took  an  active  stand.  No  duties  which  the  conven- 
tion had  to  perform  were  more  important  than  those  having  reference  to 
the  judiciary,  and  of  course  many  propositions  on  that  subject  were 
brought  before  the  body.  Among  other  measures  an  attempt  was  made 
to  authorize  a  large  number  of  circuit  courts,  and  confer  on  those  courts 
all  probate  jurisdiction.  The  probate  courts  and  the  judges  came  in  for 
a  goodly  share  of  reprobation  because  of  alleged  wrongs  and  oppressions 
in  the  waste  and  maladministration  of  estates.  Judge  Ristine  in  a  forcible 
speech  combat  ted  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  thus  assailed  the 
probate  judges.  (See  2d  vol.  debates,  page  1702.)  He  deprecated  the 
assaults  which  had  been  made  upon  them ;  he  thought  the  evils  com- 
plained of  were  not  with  the  judges,  but  grew  out  of  the  law  which 
gives  preference  to  the  nearest  of  kin  or  largest  creditor  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  administrators,  without  any  reference  to  competency  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  required.  It  was  wrong  legislation  founded  on  a 
false  philanthropy.  <<  How  often,"  he  said  '<is  it  that  applications  for 
administration  are  made  and  granted  to  persons  who  have  not  even  the 
qualifications  which  enable  them  to  write  their  names?  Our  present 
statute  makes  it  imperative  that  this  grant  should  be  made.  The  court 
can  not  avoid  it.  For  this  reason  ignorant  persons  are  entrusted  with 
the  settlement  of  estates,  and  before  the  court  is  advised  the  estate  is 
thus  reduced  to  an  inexplicable  mass  of  confusion,  and  losses  are  the  in- 
evitable consequence."  His  speech  was  lengthy,  and  can  not  properly 
be  inserted  in  this  address.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  showing  his 
prophetic  views  of  the  future,  we  will  give  his  concluding  remarks. 
He  said : 

'*  Innovation  is  the  order  of  all  human  affairs,  and  of  all  human  insti- 
tutions. Change  is  inscribed  on  all  our  works.  Then,  shall  we  act  most 
wisely  in  providing  for  the  correction  of  contigent  and  probable  evils 
as  they  may  present  themselves  in  our  onward  march,  or  assume  for  our- 
selves a  knowledgo  competent  to  scan  the  future,  and  provide  safely 
against  those  evils  which  the  experience  of  the  past  proves  to  be  incident 
to  all  the  works  of  human  origin  ?  " 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  convention  Judge  Ristine  was  stricken  down 
with  erysipelas,  by  which  he  lost  the  partial  use  of  one. of  his  hands,, 
and  his  office  of  clerk  having  expired  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law. 
Though  not  distinguished  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  respectable  in  the  prpfes- 
sion.  In  i862he  was  elected  Auditor  of  State,  and  in  1868  he  carried 
his  district  for  Common  Pleas  Judge.  In  the  latter  position,  though 
known  as  a  warm  partizan,  he  was  esteemed  by  all  as  a  fair  and  upright 
judge. 

I  knew  Judge  Ristine  well  for  many  years.  He  had  his  faults,  and 
who  is  exempt  ?  He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and  frank  in  ex- 
pressing them.  I  attended  his  funeral  at  Covington,  and,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  I  will  say  that  thousands  of  people 
were  present  at  the  burial.  It  was  indeed  interesting  to  see  two  or  three^ 
hundred  little  girls  and  boys  of  Covington  lingering  around  the  grave  of 
*< Uncle  Joe,"  as  they  familiarly  called  him,  all  with  solemn  faces,  and 
some  with  tears  dropping  from  their  eyes.  It  was  a  striking  manifesta- 
tion of  the  affection  they  entertained  for  a  good  neighbor  and  a  loving, 
friend.  It  was  a  touching  eulogy  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Joseph 
Ristine. 

Pioneers  of  Indiana,  on  beha]/  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
the  officers  of  this  Association,  we  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome,  and  hope^ 
you  will  have  a  profitable  and  pleasant  reunion. 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and 
heartily  applauded  at  its  close.  That  it  was  heartily 
approved  by  them  could  be  seen  by  the  many  ejaculations, 
from  those  present  of  *^  That^s  right,"  and  "  We  have  been 
there,"  during  its  delivery. 

B.  B.  Duncan,  Treasurer,  submitted  his  annual  report,  as^ 
follows : 

RECEIPTS. 
1879. 

Oct.       2,  To  cash  at  fair  grounds ^48  00 

12,  To  cash,  J.  B.  Dillon,  Secretary 14  00 

Dec.     9,  To  cash,  J.  M.  Lord 100 

1879. 

Sept.  29,  To  cash,  John  CoUett,  Secretary 38  00 

^loi  00 

EXPENDITURES. 
1878. 

Oct.    12,  By  cash,  Wm.  H.  Fry,  clerking I25  00 

1879. 
June  26,  By  cash,  Indianapolis  Journal  Company 21  00 

26,  By  cash,  postage 6  00 
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Sept.  15,  By  cash,  Central  Printing  Company 9  00 

29,  By  cash,  Incidental  expenses,  office  Secretary....     38  00 

29,  By  cash,  entry  book 40 

29,  By  cash  on  hand i  25 

$101  00 

The  amphitheater  was  packed  with  upward  of  1,200  of 
the  early  settlers  of  our  State^  who,  in  most  cases  came  here 
when  it  was  a  howling  wilderness,  and  with  strong  arms 
cut  down  the  forest,  cleared  the  lands,  and  by  perseverance 
wrought  the  vast  changes  which  now  stand  out  so  grandly 
before  them  and  their  children  and  grandchildren  in  this 
the  State  of  their  making. 

Sitting  in  front  of  this  vast  assemblage  of  gray  heads  all 
the  oddities  of  olden  times  were  to  be  seen.  The  frilled 
caps  and  covered  pasteboard  sun-bonnets  were  worn  on  the 
heads  of  the  "  grandmas,"  and  -the  three-cornered  hats, 
brass-buttoned  waistcoats,  and  tight  pants  had  not  yet  been 
eliminated  from  the  dress  of  the  sterling  "  grandpas." 

During  the  meeting  considerable  confusion  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  lemonade  vender  and  peanut  and  popcorn  men 
moving  through  the  audience  to  sell  their  merchandise. 
They  were  under  the  impression  that  the  gathering  was  of 
the  circus  kind,  and  that  every  one  was  at  their  mercy, 
until  the  old  settlers,  who  were  much  too  old  for  any  game 
of  that  kind,  rose  in  their  wrath,  and  they  were  ignomin- 
iously  expelled. 

Professor  Collett  then  gave  notice  that  persons  who  were 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  have  lived  in  the  State  thirty  years, 
are  entitled  to  membership  in  the  Association,  or  persons 
fifty  years  of  age  and  born  in  the  State.  The  initiation  fee 
is  one  dollar ;  no  initiation  fee  required  from  the  ladies. 

Governor  Williams  then  announced  that  the  meeting 
would  stand  adjourned  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  President,  Judge  Test. 

On  motion  of  Jaraes  Tarkington,  of  Greensburg,  Ind., 
Dr.  G.  W.  McConnell,  Angola,  Ind.,  Governor  Williams, 
W.  R.  Davis,  of  Cass  county,  Dr.  Bond,  of  Leavenworth, 
Ind.,  M.  T.  Catlin,  of  Frankfort,  Ind.,  and  John  Carr,  of 
Rush  county,  were  appointed  a  committee  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Secretary  called  the  names  of  a  number  of  pioneers 
who  had  given  their  names  and  paid  membership  fee  with- 
out stating  their  ages  and  residence  in  the  State.  A  great 
many  responded,  and  among  the  number  not  a  few  reported 
having  come  to  the  State  more  than  three  score  years 
ago,  and  one — Joseph  Beard — had  resided  in  the  State  for 
the  past  seventy-five  years. 

The  Committee  on  the  Nomination  of  Officers  reported 
the  following  officers  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year : 

Pnsiden/,— 'Hon.  Charles  H.  Test. 

VuC' Presidents, — First  District,  John  Lagow,  Gibson- county. 
Second  District,  Joseph  Beard,  Knox  county. 
Third  District,  Gen,  Trueblood,  Washington  county. 
Fourth  District,  Joseph  Tarkington,  Decatur  county. 
Fifth  District,  Dr.  A.  C.  Stevenson,  Putnam  county. 
Sixth  District,  Cyrus  Pence,  Henry  county. 
Seventh  District,  Dr.  Milton  Robbins,  Shelby  county. 
Eighth  District,  Captain  Potter,  Vigo  county. 
Ninth  District,  Nineveh  Berry,  Madison  county. 
Tenth  District,  Job  Eidridge,  Cass  county. 
Eleventh  District,  J.  C.  Silvers,  Wells  county. 
Twelfth  District,  Cyrus  Fillmore,  Lagrange  county. 
Thirteenth  District,  Chas.  Cathcart,  Laporte  county. 
Executive  Committee, — Dr.   George  W.  McConnell,   chairman,  Angola ; 
George  Noble,  Greenwood ;  Gen.  Thos.  A.  Morris,  General  M.  D.  Man- 
son.  Fielding  Beeler,  Indianapolis;  General  J.  S.  Simoneon,  Charleston, 
Clark  county. 

Secretary, — Professor  John  Collett. 
Treasurer, — Robert  B.  Duncan. 
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The  President  announced  that  five-minute  speeches  would 
now  be  in  order.  Gov.  James  D.  Williams  was  first  intro- 
duced, and  delivered  the  ensuing  brief  address : 

Mr,  President  and  Pioneers  of  Indiana  : 

Yesterday  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Old  Seminary  boys  of  In- 
diana, those  who  had  attended  the  seminary  from  1831  to  1852.  It  was  a 
very  pleasant  reunion.  They  had  the  picture  of  the  old  seminary ;  some 
of  them  seemed  to  be  very  fond  of  looking  at  it.  I  would  like  to  show  you  a 
picture  of  the  seminary  of  60  years  ago  that  many  of  you  attended.  Instead 
of  having  the  windows  filled  with  glass,  as  they  were  from  '31  to  '50,  it  had 
a  log  cut  out  of  the  side  and  paper  pasted  over  it,  if  anything  at  all.  That 
is  the  kind  of  a  school  house  the  great  bulk  of  the  pioneers  of  Indiana 
attended.  I  have  met  here  to-day  three  who  were  my  schoolmates  59 
years  ago.  We  would  hardly  know  the  place  if  we  were  to  come  on  to 
it  to-day.  Some  of  us  have  traveled  three  miles  to  get  to  the  school- 
house.  We  sat  down  on  a  three-cornered  rail  while  we  were  there.  We 
had  the  old  Dilworthy  and  United  States  spelling  book,  and  a  few  that 
were  able  to  get  a  reader  had  what  was  called  the  introduction  to  the 
English  reader,  or  the  English  reader.  I  speak  of  this,  my  friends,  to 
show  you  a  hardship  we  labored  under  and  passed  through  in  that  time. 

After  the  seminary  boys  had  gone  through  with  the  exercises  in  the 
house  they  went  out  and  took  a  game  of  ball — shinny,  as  they  call  it ; 
**  Keep  on  your  own  side,  or  you  will  get  your  shins  hurt."  We  older 
ones  never  had  much  time  for  playing  shinny,  play  or  anything  else ; 
because  at  noon  they  always  made  the  big  boys  cut  wood  to  make  the 
fire  in  the  morning.  I  was  always  of  that  class  of  boys — always  a  big 
boy. 

In  sixty  years  we  have  made  the  State  of  Indiana  bud  and  blossom 
like  a  rose;  not  by  the  capital  we  brought  with  us,  but  by  the  strong 
arm  we  brought  to  fell  the  forest  to  build  your  cities  and  to  improve  the 
country.  If  in  the  next  half  century  the  present  generation  make  as 
great  improvement  as  the  last  fifty  years  have  done  for  Indiana,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  splendid  States  in  all  this  Union. 

I  have  talked  long  enough,  and  most  of  you  have  heard  me  talk  many 
times.  I  am  glad  to  meet  with  the  pioneers,  but  I  hope  when  we  meet 
again  we  can  have  our  reunion  all  alone — not  alone  without  other  spec- 
tators, but  it  shall  not  be  coupled  with  any  other  amusement  or  fair,  or 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  be  where  we  can  have  it  entirely  as  a  reunion 
of  the  pioneers  of  Indiana.     [Applause.] 

Succeeding  the  Governor  came  Mr.  Russell  Brown,  who 
"  moved  into  this  State  from  New  York  in  1836 :" 

We  unhappily  arrived  at  Toledo,  a  little  village  at  that  time.  There 
was  no  road  a  part  of  the  distance,  and  we  wended  our  way  through 
swamps.     It  took  us  ten  days  to  reach  Lagrange  county.     We  thought 
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this  was  discouraging,  but,  however,  we  got  along  and  lived  through  it. 
Lagrange  county  at  that  time  was  on  the  frontier,  and  was  a  new  coun. 
try.  The  prairie  land  had  been  taken.  I  had  to  go  back  and  enter  some 
Government  land  called  a  '<  timber  opening.''  Some  of  it  was  rather 
heavy  timber.  There  I  raised  four  boys ;  two  of  them  farmers,  and  two 
engaged  in  professional  business.  I  would  say  I  am  very  happy  to  meet 
the  pioneers  of  this  country.  I  feel  rejoiced  to  renew  the  friendships 
that  should  exist  between  us.  About  faith,  hope  and  charity  the  world 
will  disagree,  but  our  chief  concern  should  be  charity ;  and  **  he  does 
best  who  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  making  the  lot  of  humanity  blest." 
That  is  my  doctrine.  We  may  disagree  about  religion  and  politics,  but 
our  chief  object  should  be  to  do  good  to  our  fellows.  I  know  the  hard- 
ships the  early  settlers  passed  through  in  this  country.  They  were  often 
sick;  their  families  died;  they  lingered  with  fevers,  bilious  and  typhoid, 
fever  and  ague,  and  many  went  back  discouraged.  We  don't  hear  com» 
plaints  of  it  now.  We  have  heard  about  the  prosperity  of  this  State, 
the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the  sciences,  and  this  advancement 
is  still  going  on.  I  was  thirty-one  years  of  age  when  I  came  to  this 
State.  For  the  want  of  occupation  during  the  winter  a  few  neighbors 
hired  me  as  a  pedagogue  to  teach  their  children,  and  I  taught  them  a  few 
winters.  We  used  Murray's  grammar,  and  learned  the  conjugation  of 
verbs.  I  retain  something  of  the  knowldge  of  them  to  this  day.  We 
were  very  differently  situated  in  those  early  days  from  what  we  are  now, 
and,  perhaps,  were  more  friendly  than  now,  because  we  had  fewer 
acquaintances.  As  time  progressed  we  had  more  inhabitants,  and  the 
State  of  Indiana  has  raised  in  greatness  and  in  power,  in  sciences  and  in 
schooling.  Perhaps  the  school  fund  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  To  be  sure,  our  taxes  are  heavier,  but  if  they  only 
subserve  to  elevate  humanity  and  aid  in  the  advancement  of  intellectual 
life,  they  .are  not  too  heavy.     I  hope  now  to  hear  from  the  pioneers. 

In  response  to  the  request;  Mr.  Elias  Able^  of  Bloom- 
ington^  made  the  following  remarks : 

JIfr,  President,  Pioneers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  you.  Fifty-five  years  ago,  on 
the  26th  day  of  last  August,  I  immigrated  to  Bloomington,  where  your 
State  University  is  now.  I  hauled  the  mortar  and  Governor  Wright 
moulded  the  brick  for  the  building  of  the  first  church  that  was  built  in 
Bloomington,  and  let  me  say  to  you,  young  gentlemen,  there  is  not  one 
of  you  here  to-day  that  has  a  good  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  has  got 
the  determination  of  Governor  Wright,  but  can  be  something.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  be  Governor  of  Indiana  ;  nobody  believed  it ;  but 
Ae  worked  for  it. 

33 — Agr.  Rep. 
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This  makes  me  think  of  the  old  log-cabin  days,  when  we  used  to  meet 
and  roll  logs  and  build  log  cabins.  Why,  we  used  to  go  to  about  twenty 
log  rollings  and  cabin  raisings  in  the  spring. 

While  we  were  rolling  logs  and  raising  cabins,  our  wives  were  at  home 
scutching  flax  and  spinning.  They  would  spin  and  weave  while  the  men 
made  rails,  cleared  the  land  and  plowed  and  sowed.  We  have  walked  to 
meeting  (four  miles)  many  a  Sunday  with  just  as  pretty  ladies  as  there 
are  here  to-day.  They  carried  their  shoes  and  stockings  in  their  hand, 
and  when  they  got  in  sight  of  the  church  they  would  put  them  on.  They 
looked  as  sweet  as  a  rose,  and  had  no  use  for  paints  or  powders.  I  say 
to  you,  young  ladies — if  there  are  any  here — that,  when  a  young  gentle- 
man comes  to  see  you,  and  he  calls  his  mother  "  old  woman,"  or  his 
father  '<  old  man,"  you  just  let  him  alone;  he  will  call  you  ''  old  woman," 
or  anything  else.  And,  young  gentlemen,  it  is  just  the  same  when  a 
young  lady  is  not  kind  to  her  father  and  mother.  She  will  not  be  kind 
to  you. 

I  hope  all  of  you  will  live  to  see  the  return  of  another  annual  reunion 
of  the  pioneers  of  Indiana. 

• 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  James  Goodman,  of  Daviess  county, 
now  given,  were  heartily  received: 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  meet  you  all  to-day.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  few 
minutes.  I  want  to  let  you  know  that  in  the  early  times  I  never  saw  a 
school  house  until  I  was  grown.  I  would  say  something  to  the  ladies 
because  I  always  loved  them,  and  do  yet.  I  can  well  remember  when  I 
first  went  to  see  my  wife  I  had  to  go  to  her  house — to  her  mother's, 
who  was  a  widow— she  always  lighted  up  the  candle,  I  was  very  bash- 
ful. In  them  times  they  all  went  barefooted,  and  when  talking  to  my 
blessed  woman,  and  I  could  see  her  toes  spread  apart,  it  done*  me  good 
just  to  talk  to  her. 

In  early  times  we  lived  upon  Johnnycake,  and  had  possum  and  coon 
meat  in  the  greatest  plenty.  I  have  killed  a  great  many,  I  could  not  tell 
how  many ;  I  was  stout  then. 

God  bless  the  women  I  It  takes  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yards  of  calico 
to  make  a  dress  for  a  woman  nowadays.  In  them  times  it  took  but 
seven  or  eight  yards,  and  a  stripe  down  with  cotton.  They  made  a  blue 
dye  out  of  herbs  raised  in  the  garden.  You  could  not  go  to  a  house 
anywhere  but  what  you  could  hear  the  wheel ;  you  could  always  tell 
when  a  lady  was  at  home  by  the  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel. 

I  can  well  remember  that  the  first  year  I  was  here  I  thought  I  would 
starve  my  blessed  woman  to  death.  I  had  to  make  rails  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  day  to  buy  the  first  table  we  eat  on.  I  hunted  with  an  old  gun 
to  kill  the  geese  our  bed  was  made  from.  Blessed  be  God  for  the  first 
year  the  Lord  smiled  upon  me,  and  we  got  through.  I  had  as  good  a 
woman  as  any  man  ever  had.    She  spun  and  I  carded,  and  then  she 
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would  weave.  That  is  the  way  we  got  our  living.  I  thank  God  when  I 
can  look  around  and  see  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
Indiana.  I  never  went  to  any  school.  I  never  saw  a  school  until  I  was 
grown.  I  had  a  brother,  Benjamin  T.  Goodman,  who  represented  us  in 
the  Legislature  several  years. 

Miles  Hunter  next  addressed  the  convention. 

Mr^  President  and  Ladies  : 

I  have  only  five  minutes  to  address  you ;  that  is  not  quite  long  enough 
to  hang  a  man.  I  was  bom  in  Flemming  county,  Kentucky.  I  don't 
want  to  tell  how  old  I  am,  for  fear  I  may  be  left  at  some  time  in  the 
future  a  widower,  I  know  there  are  some  Kentuckians  around  me  now. 
I  think  I  can  tell  the  stock  generally  whenever  I  see  them.  In  1808  my 
father  immigrated  to  this  country  and  settled  upon  Buseron  creek,  now 
called  Sullivan  county.  I  now  reside  in  Randolph  county.  I  have  been 
there  fifty-five  years.     I  like  to  hear  the  old  pioneers  talk. 

When  I  saw  the  face  of  old  Judge  Test  to-day  it  called  to  my  mind 
recollections  of  by-gone  days.  Our  sun  of  life  has  passed  its  meridian, 
and  begins  to  go  down  hill. 

Those  pioneers  who  drove  back  the  Indians  and  cleared  up  the  forests 
are  fast  passing  away.  We  have  railroads  and  telegraph  lines.  "  I  am 
not  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,"  but  I  venture  the  prediction 
whether  I  live  to  see  it  or  not,  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  will 
travel  through  the  air,  and  not  be  jostled  over  hills  in  stages  and  rough 
wagons.  I  say  the  time  may  come ;  and  while  the  rising  generation 
improves  upon  the  talent  and  genius  of  the  past,  let  us  remember  that 
the  hand  of  God  is  with  the  just,  and  he  only  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. 

This  is  the  first  old  settlers*  meeting  I  have  ever  attended  in  Indianap- 
olis. I  represented  Randolph  county  in  the  Legislature  of  183S-39-40. 
That  was  the  time  the  grand  canal  scheme  was  in  agitation.  I  was 
opposed  to  it  then.     I  guess  you  are  opposed  to  it  now. 

Rev.  Aaron  Wood,  in  response  to  call,  said : 

I  notice  nearly  always  that  lawyers,  when  they  address  a  crowd  like 
this,  they  preach.  When  preachers'  talk  they  should  not  preach,  for  I 
think  a  crowd  of  this  age  that  has  not  religion  ought  to  have  had  it  long 
ago.  I  don't  want  to  enforce  anything', about  religion.  I  want  to  make 
a  speech.  I  was  not  quite  born  in  Indiana,  but  I  came  here  before  I  was 
twenty-one,  and  voted  for  Isaac  Blackford  against  Jim  Ray  on  the  tem- 
perance question,  for  Blackford  was  too  stingy  to  furnish  whisky  and  pay 
for  it.  Ray  paid  for  it.  His  people  |;knocked  out  the  head  of  a  keg  and 
drank  with  a  tin  cup.  That  was  my  first  temperance  vote ;  but  we  were 
beaten. 
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One  word  about  preachers  :  When  Ned  Hannegan  came  home  to  Tip- 
pecanoe,  I  asked  him  if  he  voted  for  the  whistling  law.  He  said  "  yes." 
I  asked  him  why.  "A  preacher  moved  it  and  I  voted  for  it."  •*  Well," 
says  I,  '*I  never  knew  a  preacher  who  was  fool  enough  to  go  to  the  Leg* 
islature  but  what  he  would  act  a  fool  after  he  got  there." 

There  were  some  mistakes  made  in  those  days,  and  a  good  many  old 
fogies.  What  a  wonderful  blunder  they  made  when  they  put  this  city 
down  here  in  the  bottom  and  twenty  miles  of  hills  all  around  it.  It  ought 
to  have  been  down  yonder  on  the  bluff  of  White  River,  or  else  over  east 
on  the  other  side  of  White  Ball  Bluff,  in  my  opinion,  but  who  expected 
to  see  so  large  a  city  ? 

The  governor,  legislators'  and  all  are  a  great  deal  more  managed  than 
the^  used  to  be.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  managing  in  the  gerryman- 
dering of  our  Legislature.  The  old  men  used  to  manage.  Why, 
our  good  old  Quaker  friend  from  Wayne,  old  John  Beard,  could  tell 
exactly  the  number  of  voters  without  counting  or  without  the  figures,  in 
every  township  and  county,  and  could  plan  for  any  measure  in  which  he 
was  interested. 

In  the  old  Morse  Geography  Indiana  is  mentioned  as  "A  large  land 
adjoining  Southern  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Virginia." 

I  will  tell  you  how  the  word  hoosier  got  into  Webster's  Dictionary. 
Everybody  in  Indianapolis  called  the  people  who  lived  between  Indian- 
apolis and  Madison  ''country  folks." 

A  Pole  came  to  Indiana.  I  saw  him  in  1823,  in  Centerville.  He  had 
been  with  Napoleon  at  Moscow.  He  married  a  young  wife  and  sup- 
ported his  family  by  lecturing  **On  the  Wars  of  Europe."  Being  a  Pole 
he  pronounced  names  according  to  his  country's  lingo^  He  used  to  tell 
how  the  hoosyars  (hussars)  whipped  the  Cossacks,  and  the  battles  of  the 
retreat. 

When  the  boys  went  over  to  Louisville  to  dig  the  canal  the  Kentuck- 
ians  called  them  "snapping  turtles;"  that  was  the  common  word. 
When  some  boys  went  over  to  Louisville  to  market,  a  Hoosier  by  the 
name  of  Short  got  into  a  fight  in  the  street.  The  **  snapping  turtle" 
whipped  the  fellow,  and  he  jumped  up  and  struck  his  heels  together, 
and  in  imitation  of  the  pronunciation  given  by  the  hussar,  shouted,  '*I'm 
a  hoosyar!  "  Hence  a  Hoosier.  Thus  incidents  give  not  only  names  but 
are  indices  of  history. 

I  have  been  in  every  county  in  the  State,  clear  up  to  Newton.  I  went 
to  some  of  them  just  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  had  been  in  every  county  in 
the  State. 

At  one  time  Joe  Wright  was  the  only  man  in  the  State  who  was  my 
equal  in  some  things ;  in  others  he  was  far  my  superior. 

He  said  he  dug  Hull's  well  twenty<two  feet  deep,  and  received  twenty- 
two  dollars  for  it,  with  which  he  went  to  Bloomington  University. 

I  will  state  in  conclusion,  my  friends,  that  I  have  recently  received  the 
appointment  as  Chaplain  to  the  children  of  your  soldiers  at  Knightstown, 
where  I  expect  to  close  my  talking,  praying  and  teaching  life.     I  am  re- 
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joiced  that  by  the  appointment  of  the  trustees,  approved  by  the 
Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  I  will  be  enabled  to  close  my 
long  ministerial  life  there.  Fifty*siz  years  ago  I  preached  in  Rush 
county,  and  have  been  in  uninterrupted  good  health  ever  since.  In  five 
days  more  I  will  be  seventy-seven  years  old.  I  hope  once  more  to  wit- 
ness this  reunion. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  railroads 
centering  in  Indianapolis  for  free  transportation,  and  kindly 
respect  shown  the  pioneers. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  officers  of 
the  Society  for  their  uniform  urbanity,  attention  and  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  and  success  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

A  great  many  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  State  re- 
mained seated  in  the  amphitheater  to  enjoy  the  horse- 
racing,  which  was  soon  to  follow,  and  compare  the  style  of 
going  with  that  of  the  years  long  since  passed,  when  they 
could  enjoy  riding  behind  a  more  rapid  piece  of  horseflesh 
than  now,  while  others  followed  the  bent  of  their  inclina- 
tions and  tastes  in  viewing  the  many  articles  of  interest  on 
exhibition  in  the  main  building,  or  rambled  away  among 
the  stables  and  pens  to  admire  the  magnificent  display  of 
stock. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement,  and 
for  many  years  following,  Indiana  was  one  of  the  most 
unhealthy  portions  of  North  America.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  a  soil  which  held 
in  one  grand  conglomeration  every  variety  of  constituents 
necessary  to  the  formation  and  production  in  abundance  of 
all  vegetation  known  to  this  latitude.  This  wonderful 
abundance  undisturbed  for  thousands  of  years;  adding 
•annually,  nay,  hourly,  to  the  already  unparalleled  fertility, 
by  the  decay  of  the  old,  the  formation  of  the  new ;  com- 
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bined  with  the  immense  quantities  of  water  which  was  held 
in  its  lap^  as  it  were^  sponge-like  and  oozy,  formed  a  seeth- 
ing bed  of  malaria  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  The 
lonely  grave-j  ard  at  New  Harmony,*  where  rests  many  of 
its  victims,  testifies  that  the  most  rigid  regard  of  all  sani- 
tary and  moral  laws  was  no  preventative. 

From  this  wilderness  of  death,  sickness  and  misery,  these 
pioneers  have  wrought  the  wonderful  change  we  see  around 
us,  and  the  "  wonder  grows  '^  that,  out  of  the  meager  army 
of  "  blazers,"  there  should  be  here  upon  this  pleasant  occa- 
sion seventeen  hundred  men  and  women,  the  vigorous 
forms  of  whom  give  promise  of  many  peaceful  y^rs  of  life 
in  the  land  they  have  made  inhabitable. 

As  remarked  above,  seventeen  hundred  men  and  women, 
over  seventy  years  of  age,  are  in  attendance ;  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven  of  whom  are,  by  the  necessary  enrollment 
and  payment,  members  of  this  Society. 

*  See  history  of  New  Harmony  on  another  pa^e. 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  WHITEWATER  VALLEY, 

FROM  1S04  TO  1826. 


BY  WILLIAM  M'CLURE. 


My  father  moved  from  Harrison  county,  Kentucky,  in  1S04,  when  X 
was  about  two  years  old,  and  settled  near  Cleves,  about  five  miles  below 
the  town  of  Harrison,  Ohio.  He  remained  there  one  season,  and  then 
moved  to  a  place  called  Stone  Lick  and  built  a  log  cabin,  which  was  on 
the  farm  of  the  late  Peter  Rifener,  about  one  mile  above  Harrison.  I 
learned  from  Captain  Isaac  Fuller,  of  this  county,  that  his  father  lived  as 
early  as  1794  or  1795  at  North  Bend  and  m  the  Big  Bottom,  and  that  he 
helped  tp  raise  the  first  patch  of  com  that  was  ever  raised  by  white  men 
in  the  Big  Bottom.  He  also  told  me  he  had  a  brother  about  sixteen  yean 
of  age  taken  by  the  Indians  from  North  Bend,  about  1795.  He  had  been 
sent  after  the  cows.  The  Indians  decoyed  him  by  using  a  bell.  His 
father  alone  followed  them  to  near  BrookviUe,  and  stayed  all  night  on  the 
place  on  which  I  now  live,  and  watched  the  movements  of  the  Indians, 
but  was  unable  to  effect  his  son's  release.  The  Indians  took  him  to  the 
Upper  Wabash  country,  and  he  remained  with  them  about  two  years. 
He  was  left  by  his  master  at  the  camp  with  the  squaws,  with  directions 
what  to  do,  but  after  the  Indians  left  one  of  the  squaws,  a  half-sister  of 
the  celebrated  Tecumseh,  ordered  him  to  work  at  something  else,  which 
he  refused  to  do,  when  she  tried  to  kill  him.  He  kept  out  of  her  way 
for  the  time,  believing  she  would  kill  him  if  she  had  an  opportunity. 
Soon  after  he  went  with  her  fishing,  and,  watching  an  opportunity,  be 
struck  her  with  a  club  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  knocked  her  into  a 
deep  hole  of  water,  where  he  supposed  she  was  drowned.  Then  he  struck 
for  Detroit,  where  he  arrived  in  about  a  week,  subsisting  himself  as  best  he 
could,  being  followed  by  the  Indians  all  the  way,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
eluding.     After  he  arrived  at  Detroit  he  found  a  friend,  who  secreted 
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him  for  a  day  or  two,  until  the  Indians  ceased  hunting  for  him,  when  he 
conveyed  him  over  to  Maldon,  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  Detroit/ river, 
from  which  place  he  went  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  from  there  he  went 
home  through  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  down  the  Ohio  river. 

I  will  now  name  some  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrison, 
out  as  far  as  the  Dry  Fork  and  Miami,  and  up  to  the  line  of  Franklin 
county,  and  also  state  where  they  lived,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  as  the 
principal  route  to  the  interior  of  the  State  from  Cincinnati,  where  the 
land  offices  were  located,  was  up  the  Whitewater  Valley,  where  we 
locate  these  early  settlers.  On  the  Ohio  side,  and  near  the  Miami,  there 
lived  Cololel  Bennifield,  Esquire  Vantress,  Bassil  Wells,  Carrs,  Pros. 
White,  Ingersol,  and  the  Ismingers.  J.  Armstrong  settled  on  the  Dry  Fork, 
near  New  Haven,  in  1802  or  1803 ;  also,  the  Athertons  and  Shncks. 
Matthew  Brown  lived  nearer  Harrison  ;  also,  the  Cottons.  At  Harrison 
and  below  were  Eben  Cooley,  Hunts,  Aliens,  James  Backhouse  and  Breck- 
enridge.  Above  Harrison,  first  was  old  John  Caldwell,  who  could  tell 
some  of  the  greatest  stories  of  any  man  in  the  country.  He  said  when 
he  was  lying  by  his  corn  one  ye*ar  in  the  bottom  above  Harrison,  he 
noticed  a  very  promising  hill  of  corn,  and  that  he  concluded  he  would 
mark  it ;  so  he  threw  a  black  chunk  by  it,  and  in  the  fall  when  he  came 
to  gather  it  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  ears  on  the  hill  of  com, 
and  fourteen  on  the  black  chunk.  Next  above  was  James  Eads,  father 
of  W.  H.  Eads,  formerly  of  Brookville.  Mr.  Hampton  lived  near  him. 
Jeremiah  Johnson  lived  near  Johnson's  Fork,  from  whom,  I  presume,  it 
took  its  name.  Across  the  river  lived  the  Ashbys.  Above  the  mouth  of 
Johnson's  Fork,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  there  was  a  block-house, 
built  in  18 1 2  for  defense  against  the  Indians.  Moses  Wiley,  father  of 
Hon.  Spencer  Wiley,  settled  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Thomas  Brecken- 
ridge.  The  next  farm  above  was  settled  by  William  Hackleman,  father 
of  Major  Hackleman,  deceased,  late  of  this  county.  William  Major 
lived  in  the  bottom,  south  of  Hackleman's,  near  the  old  Baptist  meeting- 
house. Next  above  Hackleman's  were  Solomon  and  Richard  Manwar- 
ring.  The  next  above,  near  where  the  widow  Bray  lives,  was  James  Cole, 
who  was  one  of  your  noisy  and  boisterous  men.  He  could  be  heard  in 
common  conversation  near  half  a  mile.  Benjamin  McCarty,  James 
Adair  and  Abuer  Conner  settled  in  the  botton  above  Cole's.  Some  per- 
sons by  the  name  of  Logan  made  some  salt  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
'  Logan  creek. 

My  father  moved  to  Richland  creek,  about  four  miles  below  Brook- 
ville, in  1807.  At  that  time  Ralph  Waldridge  and  the  Freads,  and,  per- 
haps, John  and  Samuel  Rockafellar,  lived  about  New  Trenton,  and  over 
the  river,  opposite  the  Big  Narrows,  Isaac  Levi  and  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Brownlee  were  the  first  settlers. 

John  Vanblaricum  settled  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Big  Narrows, 
Zachariah  Cooksey  settled  next  above,  and  George  Rudicil's  father 
wh'ere  Major  Rudicil  now  lives.  About  that  time  Michael  Rudicil 
settled  about  a  mile  east  on  the  upland.     Major  Rudicil  has  lived  where 
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he  now  does  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  in  his  younger  days  traded 
to  New  Orleans,  and  brought  more  money  into  the  country  than  any 
man  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  was  always  correct  and  honorable  in  his 
dealings. 

Nathaniel  Porter  and  Joseph  Mormon  settled  first  above  Rudicil. 
John  Hagerman  built  a  mill  at  the  lower  end  of  what  is  called  **  Ben* 
nett's  Bottom ;"  there  also  was,  perhaps,  the  first  carding-machine  in  the 
county,  and  a  good  grist-mill.  Jonathan  Hunt  lived  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  bottom.  Richard  Conner  and  Cumbus  settled  where  David  Powers 
now  lives.  James  Price  settled  across  the  river  from  Powers',  and  Geo. 
Linghorse  on  the  hill  north  of  Cedar  Grove.  John  Conner  and  Pulley^ 
Indian  traders,  had  a  store  in  the  bottom  above  Backhouse's,  near  where 
John  T.  Cooley  formerly  lived.  Conner  had  an  Indian  wife  and  chil- 
dren. I  went  to  school  with  his  son  James,  a  half-breed.  About  i8ia 
or  1812  Conner  married  Lavina  Winship,  abandoning  his  Indian  wife,  as 
I  understood.  Jacob  Harvey  lived  above  Conner,  in  the  same  bottom. 
Allen  Ramsey  settled  the  farm  on  which  John  Hardin  now  lives,  John 
Thompson  where  Thomas  Shanks  now  lives,  and  Stephen  Goble  across 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  John  Conner  had  a  mill  at  the  big  dam, 
and  John  Lafforge  and  Anthony  Halberstadt  lived  near  the  mill. 
Zachariah  Cooksey  soon  moved  into  the  neighborhood.  Halberstadt 
was  one  of  the  thousand  Hessians  taken  prisoners  by  General  Washing- 
ton near  Trenton. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Brown  settled  on  the  farm  where  the  widow 
Rybum  now  lives,  from  which  originated  the  name  <*  Brown's  Hill.'^ 
William  Tyner  settled  on  the  next  farm  above;  John  Hall  on  the  Mey- 
ncke  farm.  William  Arnett  settled  where  Dr.  John  H.  Quick  now  lives. 
A  Mr.  Henderson  and  Eli  Stringer  settled  at  the  mouth  of  Blue  Creek. 

Blue  Creek  was  settled  mostly  by  South  Carolinians,  among  whom  were 
the  Higgs,  Blades,  Lyons,  Jacksons,  Stuckys,  Herndons,  Cherrys,  and 
James  Robeson,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  only  one  of  the  old  Carolina 
stock  now  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Whitewater  below  Brookville. 

At  Brookville,  and  near  by  on  the  West  Fork,  there  were  Amos  But- 
ler, John  Allen,  James  Knight,  John  Test,  Thomas  Williams,  the 
Moores,  Patrick  McCarty,  David  Stoops,  the  Wilsons,  Martins,  Lacys  and 
Herndons.  On  the  East  Fork  were  settled  the  Templetons,  the  Logans, 
Glidewells,  Rusings,  Hannas  and  Abernetheys. 

The  first  settlers  in  the  Whitewater  valley,  above  Harrison,  were 
principally  Carolinians.  There  was  also  a  large  settlement,  as  early  ias 
1804-5  in  Wayne  and  Union  counties,  of  Carolinians.  They  made 
what  was  called  the  Carolina  Trace  from  near  Harrison  into  Union 
and  Wayne  counties,  ranning  near  by  where  Drewersburg,  Mount  Car- 
mel  and  Billingsville  now  are.  The  first  settlements  were  principally 
confined  to  the  river  and  creek  bottoms.  There  were  a  few  settlers 
between  Whitewater  and  the  State  line  on  the  east.  On  Big  Cedar  and 
near  it  there  were  the  Jackmans,  Briton,  Gant,  Chances,  Thomas,  Mil- 
holland.  Seals,  Greggs  and  Carson s. 
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Richard  -Keen  settled  the  farm  where  Joseph  Goodie  now  liveSb  The 
Shinies,  Stouts  and  Simondses  settled  higher  up  Big  Cedar.  Between  Big 
Cedar  and  the  State  line  there  were  the  Joneses,  Lees,  Luces,  Moses, 
Hornady,  and,  near  Mount  Carmel,  John  Brackney,  William  Wilson, 
George  Lyon,  and,  near  Scipio,  old  man  Koff,  who  said  he  "  carried  two 
and  a  half  bushels  of  shot  through  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  and  that  he 
sank  nearly  ankle  deep  in  the  pavement." 

After  1810  till  1820  there  was  a  large  emigration  to  the  county,  princi- 
pally from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  England 
States. 

Tlie  valley  of  Whitewater,  before  it  was  cleared,  was  more  beautiful 
than  it  is  now.  The  timber  kept  the  river  more  within  its  banks  than 
since  the  land  has  been  cleared.  The  bottoms  were  well  timbered  with 
walnut,  burr  oak,  black  and  blue  ash,  hackberry,  sugar-tree,  cotton- 
wood,  sycamore,  boxelder  and  cherry-tree,  principally,  with  elderberry, 
papaw,  spicewoodand  leatherwood  undergrowth,  and  any  amount  of 
grapevines,  and  plenty  of  nettles, .  grass,  pea  vine  and  weeds  in  the 
summer.  There  were  plenty  of  wolves,  wildcats,  once  in  a  while  a  pan- 
ther and  bear,  plenty  of  deer,  turkeys,  foxes,  raccoons,  seed  ticks,  etc., 
rattlesnakes,  black  snakes,  and  a  good  many  copperhead  snakes,  but  the 
latter  were  not  near  so  plenty  as  they  have  been  in  later  years. 

There  were  two  or  three  mills  near  Harrison.  The  next  above,  I  be- 
lieve, was  Hagerman's,  on  the  Bennett  farm ;  the  next  above,  Conner's, 
where  the  big  dam  now  is.  Next  above,  at  Brook ville,  were  John  Allen's, 
and  one  where  Speer's  mill  now  is,  built,  perhaps,  by  Amos  Butler. 
Later,  there  were  a  number  of  mills  built  on  the  main  river,  and  on  both 
forks.  I  presume  there  were  mills  on  the  East  Fork  as  early  as  1 8 10,  but 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  them,  nor  where  they  were,  except  those  at 
Brookville.  We  went  from  Whitewater  to  a  mill  near  Scipio  on  the 
Dry  Fork  as  early  as  1812.  There  was  a  mill  on  Big  Cedar,  about  a  mile 
from  Palestine,  as  early  as  1814,  in  the  Gregg  settlement.  In  1817  Isaac 
Wamsley  had  a  mill  on  a  branch  of  Big  Cedar,  near  Mt.  Carmel,  near 
John  Applegate's.  Later,  William  and  James  Seals  both  had  mills  on 
Cedar  Grove.  The  Jenkins  had  a  carding  mill  below  Seals'  mill,  and 
William  Chance  had  one  still  lower  down  on  the  creek.  I  believe  there 
is  but  one  mill  now  in  operation  on  Big  Cedar,  and  that  is  Chance's  old 
mill.  Walter  Tucker  had  a  mill  on  Little  Cedar,  on  the  farm  lately 
owned  by  Thomas  Kennedy,  I  believe  about  1820. 

I  think  there  was  more  hospitality  in  early  times  than  there  is  now. 
We  had  log-rollings  and  house-raisings — principally  round  logs — and 
generally  at  a  house-raising  the  whole  neighborhood  was  there.  The 
women  generally  had  a  quilting,  or  something  else  to  do.  Both  men 
and  women  were  clad  in  linen  and  linsey,  all  of  their  own  manufiicture. 
Some  wore  buckskin  breeches  and  moccasins,  but  they  generally  had 
linen  for  every  day  wear,  and  a  man  was  fortunate  who  could  get  '*  six 
hundred  linen"  for  shirts  and  pantaloons  for  Sunday.  The  women 
would  color  the  linen  thread  with  copperas,  or  some  cheap  dye,  and- 
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stripe  or  cross  their  dresses,  and  when  they  got  them  on  they  were  about 
as  proud  and  put  on  as  many  airs  as  they  do  at  the  present  day.  Once 
in  a  while  one  of  the  more  fortunate  ones  would  get  hold  of  six  yards  of 
calico,  which  was  a  full  pattern  in  those  days,  and  when  they  got  it 
made  up  with  two  strings  sewed  onto  the  waist  behind,  and  brought  be- 
fore and  tied,  it  would  do  you  good  to  see  them  spread  themselves,  and 
unless  a  man  had  plenty  of  dollars  he  could  not  shine  with  them. 

In  the  early  settling  our  wheat  was  all  cut  with  the  sickle,  I  do  not 
recollect  seeing  a  cradle  or  scythe  before  1825,  and  it  was  a  nice  way  of 
saving  grain.  You  did  not  get  more  than  half  the  straw  you  now  do, 
and  one  good  hand  would  put  up  about  an  acre  a  day.  The  grain  was 
threshed  with  a  flail,  or  trod  out  with  horses,  and  cleaned  by  two  per- 
sons with  a  sheet,  and  one  person  to  riddle  it  down,  which  would  be  a 
tedious  and  expensive  way  of  securing  the  crops  we  now  raise.  Our 
wagons,  plows,  and  harness  were  quite  primitive.  Our  first  plows  were 
the  bar  shear  and  shovel  plows,  and  later  the  bull  plow  with  wooden 
mold-board.  Husk  collars  and  tug  and  rope  traces  and  withes  made  up 
considerable  gearing  in  those  days. 

In  1810,  I  think  it  waS|  there  was  a  tremendous  hurricane  passed  over 
the  country.  It  made  a  lane  through  the  forest,  prostrating  nearly  all 
the  timber  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  wide.  It  made  what  was  called 
by  the  old  settlers  the  **  fallen  timbers."  On  the  west  side  of  the  White- 
water river  the  country  grew  up  with  underbrush,  with  plenty  of  fox 
grapes,  and  in  a  few  years  was  almost  impassable.  East  of  the  river  it 
grew  up  with  blackberries,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  different  kinds 
of  timber  came  up  in  the  hurricane's  track. 

About  1820  there  was  a  tornado  passed  around  the  point  of  the  hill 
where  Allen  Backhouse  formerly  lived*,  at  the  crossing  of  Big  Cedar 
Grove,  and  blew  down  a  log  house  in  which  Thomas  Wier  lived  at  the 
time,  removing  the  bottom  logs  without  seriously  injuring  any  of  the  fam- 
ily. It  also  moved  a  poplar  log — used  for  crossing  the  creek — some  eigh- 
teen inches  in  diameter  and  forty  feet  Ipng,  some  distance  up  the  creek, 
leveled  ridges  of  earth,  etc. 

About  1830  a  tornado,  more  extensive  than  the  one  last  mentioned, 
passed  over  Metamora,  prostrating  the  timber  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
for  some  distance. 

The  first  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  in  this  county  after  its  organi- 
zation convened  on  the  4th  of  March,  181 1.  The  judges  present  were 
Benjamin  McCarty,  John  Templeton  and  Thomas  Brown;  Enoch  Mc- 
Carty,  clerk.  Henry  McCarty  was  appointed  constable  for  the  first 
election  district  in  the  township. 

Elijah  Sparks,  James  Dill  and  James  Noble  were  admitted  to  practice 
law  in  said  court.  James  Noble  also  produced  a  commission  from  His 
Excellency,  the  Governor  of  this  territory,  as  prosecuting  attorney  for 
this  county. 

The  first  case  on  the  docket  was  Isaac  Miller  vs,  David  McKee,  Wm. 
Carter,  special  bail.    James  Adair  is  permitted  to  keep  a  tavern  for  one 
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year  at  his  hoase  in  this  county,  who  enters  into  bond  as  the  law  directs. 
The  court  directs  that  he  pay  for  the  use  of  the  county  two  dollars,  and 
one  dollar  for  the  use  of  the  clerk.  The  grand  jury  returned  indict- 
ments in  the  following  cases,  which  soon  came  up  for  trial  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  United  States  vs,  James  McCoy,  on  indictment.  The 
respondent  appeared  and  plead  guilty;  the  court  assessed  the  fine  at 
three  dollars  and  costs.  United  States  vs.  Fielding  Jeter,  on  indictment 
for  retailing  strong  water,  and  plead  guilty ;  the  court  assessed  the  fine 
at  twelve  dollars  and  costs.  United  States  vs,  Samuel  Henry,  on  indict- 
ment for  selling  cider  in  less  quantity  than  two  gallons  without  license ; 
the  respondent  appeared  and  plead  guilty ;  the  court  assessed  the  fine  at 
twelve  dollars  and  costs. 

It  is  ordered  that  Judges  McCarty,  Templeton  and  Brown  be  each  al- 
lowed sixteen  dollars  for  eight  days'  service  as  judge  of  this  court. 

George  Frasher  and  Peter  Youngblood  are  allowed  seventy-five  cents 
apiece  for  killing  three  wolves  each.  Stephen  Harrell  is  allowed  for 
killing  two  wolves,  under  six  months  old,  fifty  cents  each.  Also,  Wil- 
liam Harrel  is  allowed  the  same  amount  for  killing  the  same  number  and 
kind  of  wolves. 

Enoch  McCarty  is  allowed  twenty  dollars  for  one-half  his  salary  as 
clerk  for  the  present  year.  Robert  Hanna  is  allowed  twenty-five  dol- 
lars in  part  of  his  salary  for  the  present  as  sheriff.  Stephen  C.  Stephens  is 
admitted  to  practice  law  in  this  court.  Ordered  that  Elijah  Sparkes  be 
lUowed  thirteen  dollars  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  fix  the  seat  of 
justice  of  Franklin  county. 

The  first  persons  named  on  the  records  that  were  married  in  the 
county,  together  with  who  married  them,  are:  January  7,  181 1,  William 
McDonald  to  Ruth  Gregg,  by  William  Tyner. 

The  following  are  the  first  two  deeds  recorded  in  thiis  county,  Feb- 
uary  21,  1811 :  William  Flood  to  Jacob  Sailors,  for  five  hundred  dollars, 
fifty  acres  at  the  north  side  and  east  end  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 3,  township  8,  range  2  west ;  acknowledged  before  Enoch  McCarty, 
justice  of  the  peace,  April  i,  181 1.  James  McCoy  to  Lewis  Deweese, 
consideration  five  hundred  dollars,  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  4, 
township  8,  range  2  west. 

There  was  a  court  of  nisi  prius  (Oyer  and  Terminer)  on  the  24th  of 
June,  181 1,  Benjamin  Parke,  one  of  the  United  States  judges,  presiding. 

There  were  some  persons  whipped  by  the  sheriflf  in  this  county  under 
the  Territorial  and  State  governments,  but  I  failed  to  find  any  record  of 
them.  I  remember  being  in  Brookville,  and  coming  up  before  the  crowd 
dispersed,  after  Noah  Noble  had  whipped  old  Richardson,  or  '*  Stretch- 
ers," as  he  was  called,  for  petit  larceny,  and  that  a  number  of  the 
bystanders  were  poking  fun  at  him. 

In  early  times  there  were  a  number  of  persons  lynched,  generally  for 
horse-stealing,  about  the  mouth  of  Whitewater.  There  were  a  good 
many  horses  and  other  property  stolen  in  Franklin  county. 
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I  was  told  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  Dr.  David  Oliver,  of  Oxford,  Ohio — 
who  is  still  alive  and  well — that  horse- thieves  and  counterfeiters  became 
so  troublesome  that  it  was  thought  best  to  form  a  vigilance  committee 
under  Judge  Lynch's  code  to  rid  the  country  of  them.  Accordingly, 
there  were  three  judges  appointed.  William  H.  Eads  was  one  of  them  ; 
the  names  of  the  others  I  have  forgotten.  There  <  were  assistants  ap- 
pointed sufficient  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  court.  Dr.  David  Oliver 
was  the  grand  marshal ;  George  L.  Murdock,  George  L.  Deibler,  John 
Duffy  and  W.  W.  Wade  were  some  of  the  assistants.  The  cases  were 
carefully  investigated  by  the  judges,  and  when  made  out  without  reason- 
able doubt  the  marshal  executed  the  sentence  without  delay,  as  it  was 
the  court  of  last  resort. 

This  court  was  thought  by  some  to  be  arbitrary  and  dangerous  in  a 
country  governed  by  laws;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  laws 
were  imperfectly  administered,  and  these  crimes  had  become  too  com- 
mon, while  in  Judge  Lynches  court  the  decisions  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion. The  indictments  were  invariably  good,  and  no  putting  off  the  trial 
on  account  of  absent  testimony,  or  leave  to  amend,  or  other  dilatory 
plea.  Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  was  in  most  respects 
just  such  a  trial  as  the  constitution  guarantees  to  citizens,  viz.,  expedi- 
tious and  cheap. 

Later  there  were  inferior  courts  organized,  which  might  have  been 
dispensed  with,  for  the  punishment  of  petty  offenses.  James  S.  Cole- 
scott  was  Captain  of  that  court,  which  would  imply  that  it  partook  of  a 
military  character.  A  number  of  persons  were,  by  this  organization, 
whipped,  tarred  and  feathered,  ridden  on  a  rail  and  put  into  water.  These 
punishments  were  administered  for  larceny,  abusing  family,  or  any  sup- 
posed breach  of  good  neighborhood.  I  do  not  know — not  having  seen 
the  record  of  that  court — whether  the  penalties  in  these  cases  were 
graded,  or  w  hether  they  were  indiscriminately  administered  for  different 
crimes.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  cases  in  which  punish- 
ments of  the  kind  would  still  be  very  applicable. 

In  the  first  settlement  of  the  Whitewater  Valley  the  Indians  fre- 
quently came  in  to  trade,  and  were  peaceably  disposed  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  1812,  or  a  little  before.  They  then  began  to  be  hostile 
and  commit  depredations  upon  the  settlers  on  the  border  of  the  settle- 
ments, when  the  people  had  to  build  block-houses  and  fortify  against 
them.  There  was  a  block-house  about  half  a  mile  above  Johnson's  Fork 
on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  one  three  and  a  half  miles  below  Brookville, 
on  the  farm  of  Conrad  Sailors,  and  several  more  on  the  West  Fork  and 
on  Pipe  and  Salt  creeks,  and,  perhaps,  on  the  East  Fork.  Some  of  the 
Inhabitants  made  some  improvements  with  a  view  to  defense.  There  is 
an  old  house  on  my  farm  which  has  two  port-holes  in  it  that  were  made 
by  Benjamin  McCarty,  who  owned  and  lived  on  my  place  at  the  time, 
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and  I  suppose  if  an  Indian  had  come  in  range  of  his  gun  he  would  have 
been  in  danger,  for  he  was  a  dead  shot  at  a  deer. 

I  will  try  to  describe  the  fort  at  Sailors',  where  we  frequently  had  to 
go  on  the  alarm  of  the  Indians.  It  was  a  square  containing  from  a  quar- 
ter to  half  an  acre,  with  a  block-house  at  each  corner.  The  outsides  of 
the  block-houses,  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  projected  about 
three  feet  further  than  the  under  part  of  the  building,  with  a  platform  in 
the  upper  story  to  stand  on,  with  port-holes  above  and  below  for  rifles, 
and  well  chinked  with  wood,  so  as  to  be  bullet-proof.  There  was  a 
ditch  about  three  feet  deep  dug  from  one  block-house  to  another,  and 
puncheons  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  well  set  in  the  ditch  so  as  to  break 
joints.     With  a  strong  door  the  fort  was  complete. 

The  whole  neighborhood  had  to  assemble  frequently  on  alarms  about 
the  Indians.  There  were  several  persons  killed  by  the  Indians  on  White- 
water. Two  men  by  the  name  of  Stafford  and  McClure,  or  Cune,  were 
killed  at  one  time  on  Salt  Creek,  while  burning  brush,  and  clearing  at 
night.  Some  men  were  out  shooting  turkeys  on  the  west  fork,  and  word 
got  out  that  the  Indians  had  broke  out,  and  by  the  time  the  news  got  to 
Brookville  it  was  reported  that  the  Indians  were  killing  all  before  them. 

Our  neighborhood  was  soon  collected  at  Sailors'  block-house,  and 
John  Clayton  and  one  or  two  more  volunteered  and  went  in  the  night  to 
Brookville  to  ascertain  the  truth  about  the  report,  returning  in  the  morn- 
ing with  word  that  it  was  a  false  alarm. 

We  had  men  in  those  days  who  did  not  run  worth  a  cent,  among  whom 
were  Able  and  David  Webb,  Stephen  Goble,  John  Stafford,  John  Clayton, 
Elliott  and  Arch  Herndon,  Samuel  Logan,  Ben  and  Patrick  McCarry, 
Isaac  Fuller,  and  some  others,  who  I  do  not  now  remember,  were  old 
hunters,  and  were  always  on  the  alert  and  kept  the  Indians  at  bay. 
There  were  companies  went  out  to  White  and  Blue  rivers  and- burned 
the  Indian  towns  and  destroyed  their  crops  so  that  they  had  to  move 
farther  back,  and  we  were  not  troubled  much  by  them  after  1813. 

Elliott  Herndon  had  command  of  a  rifle  company,  which  was  frequently 
called  out  and  did  good  service.  There  was  a  company  of  mounted 
rangers  enlisted  by  the  government  for  two  years,  for  defense  against  the 
Indians  in  the  territory,  commanded  by  Fredrick  Shultz,  raised  on 
Whitewater ;  but  they  were  kept  mostly  on  the  Wabash  at  Vincennes 
and  Fort  Harrison  after  the  Indians  left  this  part  of  the  territory. 

I  recollect  witnessing  several  drafts  which  were  done  by  some  move- 
ment while  the  men  were  in  line  or  platoon.  The  lucky  ones  would  go 
out  and  serve  a  tour — which  scarcely  ever  exceeded  a  week — and  then 
they  were  exempt  until  the  company  had  all  served  a  tour.  There  were 
not  many  substitutes  hired,  nor  large  bounties  given  by  the  county  to 
keep  cowards  and  traitors  at  home.  All  they  wanted  to  know  was, 
whether  the  country  was  in  danger. 

There  were  some  of  what  were  called  friendly  Indians  remaining  on 
our  border — the  Delawares,  I  believe,  among  them — but  our  men  shot 
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and  killed  some  of  them  without  consulting  to  know  whether  they  were 
friendly  or  not. 

After  the  war  the  Indians  frequently  cime  to  Rockville  to  trade.  Cap- 
tain Isaac  Fuller  told  me  a  few  years  ago  that  one  of  them  named  Ben 
Davis  claimed  a  horse  that  he  got  in  a  trade  or  bought,  and  he  refused 
to  give  him  up,  and  the  Indian  threatened  in  Brookville  to  kill  Fuller. 
Some  of  Fuller's  friends  gave  him  word  about  the  threats,  which  put 
him  on  his  guard.  He  soon  after  saw  Ben  Davis  lurking  about  his 
place  on  Blue  Creek,  where  he  then  lived.  Fuller  said :  **  I  went  into 
the  house  and  got  my  rifle,  loaded  it  properly,  and  came  out  in  plain 
view  of  the  Indian,  my  wife  remonstrating,  but  without  effect.  The 
Indian  took  up  the  south  side  of  the  branch,  just  above  my  house — on 
which  Oliver  Baker  now  lives.  I  took  up  the  north  side,  and  we  dodged 
«ach  other  until  we  got  out  on  the  flats  in  the  direction  of  Pipe  Creek, 
where  I  last  saw  Ben  Davis,  and  I  never  heard  of  any  other  person  see- 
ing him  afterward." 

The  last  Indian  I  ever  saw  in  the  county  was  about  1819  or  1820. 
William  West,  James  Stucky  and  myself  had  been  to  Brookville,  and 
when  we  got  back  as  far  as  Riley  Woodworth's  there  were  two  Indians 
there  wanting  to  see  Woodworth  about  a  horse  trade  they  had  made 
with  him.  They  alleged  he  had  cheated  them ;  but  Woodworth  was  not 
to  be  found.  Mrs.  Woodworth  and  the  children  were  dreadfully  fright- 
ened, and  had  sent  to  her  father,  Henry  Newkirk,  a  heavy-set  man  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  who  lived  near  Woodworth's  on  the  hill.  We  soon 
saw  him  coming  down  the  hill  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  had  on  a  pair  of 
heavy  stoga  boots,  about  the  first  there  had  been  in  the  country.  I 
thought  he  ran  very  strong,  but  not  fast,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  noise 
ivith  his  boots,  and  was  out  of  wind.  He  walked  right  into  one  of  the 
Indians  without  any  ceremony,  and  down  went  the  Indian.  The  latter 
soon  got  out  of  the  old  man's  clutches,  and  was  up  and  drew  a  large 
knife  and  flourished  it  about.  West  and  Stucky  interfered  to  prevent 
blood  being  spilled  on  the  occasion.  The  Indians  soon  left,  but  I  never 
heard  whether  they  got  to  trade  back  with  Woodworth  or  not. 

Among  the  first  settlers  on  Whitewater  of  the  religious  denominations 
the  regular  Baptists  had  a  large  majority.  There  were  churches  on 
Hackleman's  farm  above  Harrison,  on  Johnson's  Fork,  Little  and  Big 
Cedar,  near  Fairfield,  and  one  or  two  on  the  West  Fork.  Their  preach- 
ers in  early  times  were  Ezra  Ferris,  at  Lawrenceburg ;  Jeremiah  John- 
ston, at  Hackleman's,  I  think,  was  a  preacher ;  James  Remy,  at  John- 
son's Fork ;  Moses  Hornaday,  at  Indian  creek ;  Lewis  Deweese,  William 
Tyner  and  John  Blades,  at  Little  Cedar,  and  William  Wilson  on  West 
Fork.  Lewis  Deweese  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  delivered  short  dis- 
•courses,  and  quit  when  he  was  done.  He,  likewise,  married  nearly  every 
one  in  his  vicinity,  and  was  noted  for  his  brevity  generally.  Some  of  the 
others  were  good  preachers,  but  none  of  them  so  popular  as  Deweese. 
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From  divisions  in  doctrinal  views  and  other  matters  the  members  of 
that  denomination  have  been  greatly  reduced  on  Whitewater.  Luther 
Hinman  belonged  to  the  Little  Cedar  Grove  Church,  and,  also  to  the 
Freemasons,  and  was  an  exemplary  man  in  all  respects.  He  belonged  to 
the  Freemasons  when  he  came  to  the  country  and  joined  the  church. 
There  being  no  lodge  here  then,  and  little  or  nothing  known  of  the  Free- 
masons, there  was  nothing  said  till  a  lodge  was  established  at  BrookvUle. 
Soon  after  there  were  complaints  about  his  being  a  Freemason,  and  they 
soon  had  him  arraigned  in  the  church.  He  told  the  church  that  he 
joined  the  Masons  when  he  was  young,  and  that  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
moral  and  humane  institution,  but  that  he  was  old  and  quite  deaf  and 
that  the  probability  was  he  would  seldom,  if  eyer,  attend  their  lodges, 
but  he  would  not  deprive  himself  of  attending  the  funeral  of  a  Mason, 
and,  also  that  he  could  not  severe  his  connection  with  them.  But  they 
turned  him  out  of  church.  Prominent  among  his  opposers  in  the  church 
was  James  Remy,  a  preacher,  who  soon  after  joined  the  Freemasons  at 
Brookville,  1  believe,  whether  because  his  curiosity  became  excited,  or 
what  other  cause  prompted  him,  I  am  not  able  to  state.  The  church 
hoisted  him  out  without  much  ceremony.  They  were  both  afterwards 
restored  to  church  fellowship. 

There  were  a  few  Methodists  and  New  Lights  among  the  early  set- 
tlers— Henry  Linkhom  and  Allen  Wiley,  near  Harrison ;  Thomas  Man- 
waring,  at  New  Trenton ;  William  Ramsey,  near  Cedar  Grove ;  Thomas 
Upjohn  and  Reuben  Phelps,  east  of  Brookville;  Augustus  Jocelin, 
Elijah  Barwick  and  Benjamin  McCarty,  at  Brookville;  several  of  the 
Alleys  on  Pipe  creek  ;  James  Conwell,  at  Laurel.  Elijah  Sparks,  John 
Strange,  and  other  traveling  preachers  frequently  came  through  the 
country. 

I  saw  women  at  their  meetings  have  what  was  called  the  **  jerks.** 
They  would  have  to  be  held  by  each  arm,  when  they  would  sway  back- 
wards and  forwards,  until  the  hair  of  their  heads  would  brush  the  floor 
or  ground,  and  until  they  were  perfectly  exhausted,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  they  could  not  help  it,  although  most  of  the  persons  who  had  it 
were  not  above  suspicion. 

I  will  now  give  way  to  some  other  person,  having  noticed  a  good  many 
things  up  to  about  1830,  I  may  have  made  a  few  mistakes  in  namespand 
places,  being  unused  to  writing,  it  being  entirely  out  of  my  line  of  busi- 
ness. 

There  are  a  number  of  subjects  that  should  be  treated  of^  such  as  milk 
sickness,  German,  English  and  Irish  settlers,  and  other  matters  that 
would  be  quite  interesting. 
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NEW  HARMONY— A  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ITS  COM- 

MUNITIES,  FROM  1814  to  1879.* 


BY  CHARLES  C.  DENNIS. 


Last  night,  tired  with  travel,  lighted  by  two  inches  of  tallow  candle,  I 
found  my  way  to  an  old-fashioned  room,  in  an  old-fashioned  inn,  which, 
on  its  swinging  sign-board  towering  skyward,  is  breveted  a  hotel,  in  the 
quaint  village  of  New  Harmony,  Posey  county. 

When  this  house  was  built  Indiana  was  a  territory,  with  Ohio  on  the 
east  and  the  swelling  flood  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  west.  The  country 
on  the  west,  ceded  to  the  United  States  little  more  than  a  decade  before, 
was  still  called  <*  the  Spanish  possessions,"  and  counties,  few  in  number, 
were  as  large  as  sovereign  states — Knox  extending  from  about  the  cen- 
ter of  the  present  Indiana  to  the  Mississippi,  and  Randolph  and  St. 
Clair  counties  ^eing  of  like  immensity.  Where  Indianapolis  now  stands 
WHS  a  trackless  forest,  without  a  white  man  within  forty  miles  of  the 
present  site  of  the  new  State  House. 

At  this  early  day  New  Harmony  was  a  thriving  village,  with  nearly 
f,ocx)  inhabitants,  and  with  dwellings  of  brick  and  frame,  and  boarding- 
houses  and  other  buildings,  some  of  them  three  stories  high,  with 
peaked  mansard  roofs,  and  walls  two  and  a  half  feet  thick.  Its  streets 
were  laid  out  at  right  angles,  with  four  of  them  running  north  and  south, 
and  six,  east  and  west.  How  strangely  all  this  must  have  looked  to  the 
wild  Indian  and  scarcely  less  wild  frontiersman ! — this  civilization  that 
was  at  least  a  generation  in  advance  of  any  other  in  Indiana  with  the 
sole  exception  of  Fort  Vincennes.  And  where  did  these  Aladdin-like 
dwellings,  mills,  workshops  and  boarding-houses  come  from  ?  and  how  did 
they  chance  to  alight  in  Posey  county  ? 

In  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  old  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  a 
province  always  famous  for  its  religious  enthusiams,  was  fermenting  with 
an  excitement  about  the  millenium,  and  many  enthusiasts  were  predict- 
ing and  expecting  the  speedy  personal  advent  of  Christ.  Among  these 
was  George  Rapp,  a  farmer  and  wine-grower,  who  soon  became  a  promi- 
nent preacher,  and  led  forth  a  considerable  sect  into  doctrines  and  ways 
that  brought  upon  them  severe  persecution,  notwithstanding  their  sober, 
industrious  habits  and  non-interference  in  political  affairs,  which  should 
have  given  them  tolerance.  In  1803  Rapp  came  to  America  to  find  a 
refuge  for  his  followers.  Purchasing  land  in  Butler  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, they  there  remained  until  1814,  when  they  removed  to  the 
Wabash,  where  they  established  themselves,  building  the  town  of  Harmo- 
nic (New  Harmony).    They  had  here  purchased  thirty  thousand  acres  of 

•Written  in  November,  1878. 
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land,  and  soon  had  nearly  three  thousand  acres  under  cultivation,  nine- 
teen detached  farms,  six  hundred  acres  of  improved  land  occupied  by 
tenants,  some  fine  orchards,  eighteen  acres  full-bearing  vines,  and  the 
village  with  a  woolen-mill,  a  cotton-mill,  a  flouring-mill,  and  several 
large  brick  buildings  for  school,  church  and  workshop  purposes.  Here 
they  at  first  prospered,  their  number  increasing  to  nearly  one  thousand 
by  accessions.  The  belief  of  the  followers  of  Rapp  may  be  thus  epi- 
tomized : 

1.  A  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  the  latter  not  etemaU 

2.  That  the  end  of  the  world  is  near. 

3.  That  there  must  not  be  carnal  intercourse  between  man  and 
woman,  married  or  unmarried.     (First  Corinthians  vii.,  8,  38,  etc.) 

4.  That  only  those  who  refrained  from  such  intercourse  would  inherit 
the  most  perfect  happiness  in  the  next  world. 

In  1824,  after  ten  years'  residence  on  the  Wabash,  discontented  on  ac- 
count of  bad  neighbors  and  the  malaria  arising  from  the  rich  bottom 
land,  which  had  carried  off,  it  is  estimated,  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  their  number,  they  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  selling  their  land  to 
Robert  Owen,  whose  community  was  at  New  Lanark,  near  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  Owen  was  a  cotton-spinner,  and  possessed  of  immense  wealth. 
*<He  believed  that  man  was  made  altogether  by  his  external  circum- 
stances,  and  that  to  form  character  all  that  was  necessary  was  the  requisite 
external  relations.  He  believed  in  justice  in  the  payment  of  labor,  in 
yist  domestic  economies,  which  could  only  be  made  available  by  the 
amplified  family  or  community  system,  and  in  a  thorough  system  of  in- 
fant and  adult  education.'* 

He  bought  the  village  of  Harmonie  (not  called  New  Harmony  until 
after  his  purchase)  of  the  Rappites,  and  began  his  experiment.  He 
bought  it  cheap,  paying  but  ^150,000  for  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land 
and  the  factories,  mills  and  dwellings. 

There  was  something  deeply  pathetic  in  the  moving  of  these  pietists, 
as  described  by  an  old  lady,  who,  then  a  girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  was 
coming  down  the  Ohio  river  to  the  Owens  community,  as  the  last  steam- 
boat load  of  Rappites  went  up.  They  were  leaving  behind  them  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  vineyards,  which  they  had  wrested  from  the  wilderness, 
and  were  going  to  a  new  country  to  begin  the  battle  of  life  over  again. 
As  the  eyes  of  the  Owenites  fell  upon  the  deserted  village  with  its  beau- 
tiful surrounding,  a  loud  exclamation  of  delight  fell  from  their  lips. 
They  had  found  a  new  Eden  ready  made. 

January  26,  1826,  a  town  meeting  was  held  and  the  following  constitu- 
tion adopted : 

When  a  number  of  the  human  family  associate  in  principles  which 
do  not  influence  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  due  regard  to  the  opinion  of 
others  requires  a  public  declaration  of  the  object  of  their  association,  of 
their  principles  and  of  their  intuitions. 

Our  object,  like  that  of  all  sentient  beings,  is  happiness. 
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Our  principles  are :  Equality  of  rights,  uninfluenced  by  sex  or  condi- 
tion, in  all  adults. 

Equality  of  duties,  modified  by  physical  and  mental  conformation. 

Co-operative  union  in  the  business  and  amusements  of  life. 

Community  of  property,  freedom  of  speech  and  action. 

Sincerity  in  all  our  proceedings. 

Kindness  in  all  our  actions. 

Courtesy  in  all  our  intercourse. 

Order  in  all  our  arrangements. 

Preservation  of  health. 

Acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  practice  of  economy,  or  of  producing  and  using  everything  in  the 
most  beneficial  manner. 

Obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  we  live. , 

The  chief  fault  in  the  whole  project  was  that  the  new  Utopia  was  not 
inhabited  with  communists  at  all.  The  people  who  had  gathered  there 
came  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth.  They  were,  many  of  them,  men 
with  knots  in  their  noodles,  "  bees  in  their  bonnets,"  strange  dreamers 
who  were  working  away  at  various  schemes  of  social  science. 

The  result  was  that  in  1827,  after  numerous  discussions,  the  inhar- 
monious family  went  to  pieces,  and  from  more  than  one  thousand  five 
hundred  inhabitants  the  village  population  shrank  to  about  five  hundred 
souls.  Mr.  Owen  returned  to  England,  leaving  the  property  in  charge 
of  his  sons. 

Many  persons  of  distinct'on,  attracted  by  Robert  Owen's  reputa- 
tion for  benevolence,  and  the  philanthropic  character  of  his  enterprise, 
.  settled  at  New  Harmony.  Among  these  were  William  McClure,  a 
laborious  geologist,  a  man  of  large  wealth,  who  bought  half  the  town 
from  Owen,  established  a  school  of  scientific  labor,  endowed  the  work- 
ingmen's  institute,  laid  the  foundation  of  their  library,  which  still 
flourishes,  and  conveyed  to  them  a  wing  of  the  old  hall  for  their  use. 
Thomas  Say,  the  naturalist,  lived  and  died  here.  Charles  Leseuer,  also 
a  naturalist.  Professor  Froost,  Joseph  Neef,  Madame  Fretageot,  Robert 
H.  Fauntleroy,  all  persons  of  note  and  ability,  the  sons  of  Mr.  Owen — 
Robert  Dale, "William,  Richard  and  David  Dale — the  first  and  latter  of 
whom  have  left  bright  footprints  in  literature  and  science.  Alexander 
McClure,  a  younger  brother  of  William,  and  two  sisters,  also  lived  here. 
Also,  William  Michaux,  who  left  by  will  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
library  established  by  William  McClure.  The  library  now  contains 
three  thousand  six  hundred  volumes,  being  about  four  volumes  to  each 
inhabitant. 

Many  of  the  men  of  science  remained,  giving  tone  and  character  to 
the  place.     This  leaven  of  learning  and  culture  is  still  there. 

There  are  yet  remaining  about  thirty-five  of  the  old  Rapp  dwellings 
and  boarding-houses.  The  old  Rapp  fort  or  granary  as  it  was,  and  is 
called,  still  exists,  with  but  ftyr  modifications  upon  its  original  style  of 
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architecture.  The  lower  portion  is  of  stone,  two  feet  thick,  and 
originally  thickly  strewn  with  loop-holes.  The  upper  is  of  brick,  with 
a  towering  roof  of  an  ancient  style.  This  was  erected  by  George  Rapp, 
the  founder  of  the  colony,  as  a  protection  against  the  Indians  and  the 
turbulent  white  men,  who  frequently  put  the  timid  villagers  in  fear 
by  warlike  demonstrations,  and  at  other  times  did,  what  to  them,  was 
worse  than  bodily  injury,  stole  their  grain  or  any  other  property  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon.  A  subterranean  passage  connected  the  old 
fort  with  the  large  dwelling  occupied  by  the  Rapp  family.  The  fort  now 
has  large  windows  and  doors  cut  in  it.  The  passage  has  fallen  into  dis- 
use and  is  choked  up.  A  wondrous  affair  was  the  key  to  the  front 
door;  it  was  a  foot  long,  and  weighed  over  four  pounds. 

That  the  Harmonists  prospered  in  worldly  affairs  is  no  wonder.  When 
they  first  came  to  Indiana  they  worked  with  an  energy  and  co-operatire 
system  that  could  not  fail  to  produce  returns  in  bountiful  harvests  and 
ready  money.  In  those  days  they  went  to  cut  the  ripened  wheat,  not 
with  cradles,  but  with  sickles,  and  it  was  a  frequent  sight  to  see  sixty  or 
seventy  Harmonists,  headed  by -a  band  of  music,  going  with  their  sickles 
in  hand  to  the  harvest*field.  As  the  reapers  reaped,  the  band  played, 
lightening  their  toil.  Whenever  work  of  any  kind  was  to  be  done,  all 
lent  a  hand  and  worked  together.  No  crops  were  ever  lost  or  injured  by 
bad  weather,  as  everything  was  got  under  shelter  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. Their  woolen  manufactures  were,  at  that  early  day,  considered 
the  best  in  the  country,  and  their  flour  and  cornmeal  were  entitled  to, 
and  received,  the  highest  praise  of  the  pioneer  bread-makers. 

Two  squares  from  the  old  hall  is  the  old  Rapp  grave-yard,  containing 
about  three  acres  of  ground,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  three 
feet  high,  with  stone  cappings.  This  wall  is  made  of  material  taken  from 
the  old  Rapp  church  or  hall.  Not  a  grave-stone  nor  an  inscription  of 
any  kiiid  marks  the  resting-place  of  these  pious  Germans,  nor  is  the 
number  buried  there  known.  Some  think  that  fully  three  hundred  lie  in 
the  little  grave-yard,  which,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  large 
Indian  mounds,  is  as  smooth  as  a  floor,  the  graves  having  been  made  to 
a  level  with  the  surrouding  earth.  The  green  grass  grows  above  the 
dead  as  they  lie  there  awaiting  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 


HISTORY  OF  SHELBY  COUNTY  FROM  1816  TO  1842. 


BY  A  COMMITTEE  OF  CITIZENS. 


Indiana  was  at  the  time  of  its  first  exploration  by  Europeans  inhabited 
by  the  Miami  Confederation  of  Indians.  The  part  of  the  State  in  which 
our  county  lies  was  occupied  by  the  powerful  tribe  of  Twightwees. 

The  first  white  man  who  ever  entered  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
Shelby  county  was  Mr.  William  Conner,  an  Indian  trader,  whose  busi- 
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ness  post  was  at  the  present  site  of  Connersville.  As  early  as  the  year 
i8i6  he  was  m  the  habit  of  coming  up  the  streams  in  small  boats,  in 
order  to  barter  and  exchange  with  the  Delaware  Indians,  who  then  held 
possession  of  all  the  lands  watered  by  White  river  and  its  numerous  trib- 
taries. 

Mr.  Jacob  Whetzell,  an  ex-revolutionary  soldier,  cut  a  path  through 
the  woods  from  Brookville  to  the  bluffs  on  White  river,  and  passing 
through  the  center  of  this  county.  In  the  next  month,  November,  i8i8, 
came  Mr.  James  Wilson  along  this  path  to  the  point  where  it  crossed 
Blue  river.  There  he  determined  to  settle,  and  began  at  once  to  erect  a 
log  cabin,  into  which  his  family  entered  in  the  month  of  January,  1819. 
He  had  previously  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  Fairfield, 
in  Franklin  county,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Isaac  Wilson,  who  has  ever  since 
been  a  resident  here,  was  then  a  child  of  eleven  years  of  age. 

During  that  winter  Mr.  Wilson  managed,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  to 
clear  six  acres  of  land,  and  upon  this  he  raised  a  crop  of  corn.  To  Mr. 
James  Wilson,  therefore,  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
settler  of  Shelby  county.  He  lived  for  a  time  in  utter  solitude ;  east- 
ward, his  nearest  neighbor,  Mr.  Richard  Thornburry,  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant, and  westward,  the  nearest  settlement,  Mr.  Jacob  WhetzelPs,  thirty 
miles  off,  his  cabin  was  literally  **a  lodge  in  a  vast  wilderness."  Other 
immigrants  soon  arrived,  and  great  was  the  pleasure  when  the  govern- 
ment surveying  party,  headed  by  Mr.  McLaughlin,  took  up  its  head- 
quarters in  their  midst. 

Indians  were  numerous  and  generally  well  disposed,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
began  to  trade  with  them  to  such  an  extent  that  sometimes  as  many  as 
one  hundred  in  a  day  came  to  the  post. 

Never  will  the  men  of  that  period  cease  to  laud  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  They  were  great  hunters,  and  game  of  all  kinds,  including  the 
panther,  was  in  abundance. 

In  1820  the  '*  new  purchase,"  as  it  was  called,  was  formally  surrendered 
to  the  government,  and  the  lands  surveyed  and  thrown  into  the  market. 
With  all  speed  the  settlers  hastened  to  the  government  land  office, 
located  at  Brookville,  to  make  good  their  claims.  Without  money,  and 
without  the  assistance  which  money  brings,  they  had  come  here  to  make 
war  upon  nature  in  one  of  her  most  forbidding  forms.  Where  now  we 
may  see  broad  fields  and  wide  pastures  of  open  woodland,  then  thickly 
stood  the  great  oak,  the  poplar,  the  beech,  the  maple,  and  the  ash,  their 
limbs  and  branches  so  closely  intertwining  that  when  clothed  in  their 
summer  verdure  a  shade  so  deep  and  dark  was  produced  as  to  shut  out 
the  sun  from  May  to  October.  From  the  damp  earth  below  sprang  a 
growth  of  undergrowth  so  dense  that  it  presented  in  many  places  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  to  the  horseman,  and  in  some  instances  almost  inac- 
cessible to  the  footman.  In  connection  with  this  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  level  lands  which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  this  county  were  at 
that  time  inundated  more  than  half  the  year.  The  forests  were  check- 
ered over  with  the  trunks  of  prostrate  trees,  some  newly  fallen,  some 
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sunk  half  their  diameter  in  the  oozy  soil,  and  these  lying  in  every  direc- 
tion closed  the  drains  till  there  was  scarcely  any  escape  for  the  flood 
save  by  the  slow  process  of  evaporation  and  percolation.  The  soil,  rich 
as  it  was  and  is  in  organic  matter,  chemically  mixing  with  the  watery 
element,  rendered  the  paths  and  woods  almost  untraversable  for  man 
or  beast.  There  were  no  great  roads  upon  which  to  travel ;  there  were 
no  markets  in  which  to  buy  or  sell ;  there  were  no  broad  fields  in  which 
to  raise  grain  for  bread.  Under  these  circumstances,  unpropitious  as 
they  were,  the  pioneer  settlers  were  compelled  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  families.  We  may  well  imagine  that  it  was  in  many  instances 
a  struggle  for  life. 

Such  was  Shelby  county  fifty-four  years  ago.  It  was  a  forbidding  and 
gloomy  prospect  one  may  now  think.  But  the  men  who  had  come  here 
went  to  work  with  a  dauntless  and  unconquerable  energy.  They  bore 
cheerfully  and  contentedly  the  toils  and  hardships  and  privations  of  the 
herculean  task  before  them,  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  leaving  to  their 
children  a  good  inheritance. 

And  to-day  we  behold  the  result.  They  labored,  and  we  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  toil  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  richest,  most  productive 
and  best  watered  counties  of  the  State. 

The  first  birth  was  Miss  Martha  Kaster,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
and  Mrs.  Priscilla  Kaster.  The  first  death  was  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  But- 
ler, in  the  spring  of  [821.  The  first  marriage  was  that  of  Mr.  Abel  Som* 
mers  to  Miss  Nancy  Sleeth,  May  16,  1822.  The  ceremony  was  duly  sol- 
emnized by  the  Rev.  Henry  Logan,  the  first  clergyman  who  appears  on 
our  records.     The  first  will  is  that  of  Jacob  Lewis,  made  March  4,  1822. 

As  to  public  buildings,  the  first  was  the  school  house  erected  upon 
the  public  square  of  the  town  of  Marion,  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1 82 1. 
It  was  built  of  round  logs,  its  dimensions  were  i6xi8  feet,  and  its  archi- 
tecture was  in  every  way  of  the  most  primitive  character.  The  first 
teacher  of  this  institution  was  Mr.  Jonathan  M.  Wilson,  who  taught  a 
three  months'  school  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  per  scholar. 

Our  first  court-house  was  erected  in  1825 ;  Messrs.  Richard  Tyner» 
Joseph  Dawson,  and  David  Fisher,  being  commisi>ioners. 

The  first  court  ever  convened  here  was  on  the  loth  of  October,  1822. 
The  first  judges  were  Messrs.  John  Sleeth  and  Wm.  Goodrich.  The 
first  business  transacted  by  them  was  to  admit  five  applicants  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  as  attorneys  and  counselors  **in  this  c<>urt."  The  first 
prosecuting  attorney  was  Hiram  W.  Cresey,  Esq.  The  first  oath  of  alle- 
giance was  that  of  Mr.  John  N.  Calvert,  who,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1823, 
declared  his  intention  to  renounce  the  authority  of  King  George  IV.  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  to  become  a  true  and  loyal  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

The  first  document  upon  record  in  our  Recorder's  office  is  a  warranty 
deed  of  David  and  Bemah  Guard  to  John  J.  Lewis,  dated  June  25,  i822» 
and  recorded  July  19,  of  the  same  year. 
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The  first  election  held  in  the  county  took  place  in  the  forks  of  a  tree  on 
our  public  square,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  Major  of  the  militia,  and 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Major  Ashbel  Stone. 

The  first  Hour  and  saw-mill  in  the  county  was  built  by  Mr.  John 
Walker  in  1822,  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Shelby  mills. 

Our  first  postmaster  was  Mr.  William  Little,  and  the  rate  of  postage  in 
his  day  was  twenty-five  cents  per  letter. 

The  first  grand  jury,  drawn  October  10,  1822,  was  composed  of  James 
Gregory,  foreman,  Jesse  Bird,  Abel  Cole,  Zachariah  Collins,  Henry 
Shearer  and  Zadock  Plumer. 

« 

EARLY  COUNTY  OFFICERS. 

Stai£  Senat(ns — ^James  Gregory,  1825-31 ;  Thomas  Hendricks,  1831-34; 
William  Fowler,  1834-36 ;  John  Walker,  1836-40. 

Representatives — Thomas  Hendricks,  t 823-26 ;  Lewis  Morgan,  1826-27  ; 
John  Smiley,  1827-28;  Sylvan  B.  Morris,  1828-29;  Rezin  Davis,  1829- 
30;  John  Smiley,  1830-31;  Sylvan  B.  Morris,  1831-32;  Rezin  Davis, 
1832-34;  Jacob  Shank,  1834-35;  John  Walker,  1835-36;  Erasmus  Powell 
and  Edward  Gird,  1836-37;  William  J.  Peasley  and  Joseph  B.  NickoU, 
1837-38;  WUliam  J.  Peasley  and  Erasmus  Powell,  1838-39;  William  W. 
McCoy  and  Joshua  B.  Lucas,  1839-41 ;  in  the  session  of  1339,  William  J. 
McCoy  and  Balis  Coats. 

CUrks — Hiram  Albridge,  from  1822  to  1829 ;  S.  6.  Morris,  from  1829 
to  1843. 

Sheriffs — Sevier  Lewis,  1822 — died  in  office — Isaac  Templeton  appointed 
to  serve  unexpired  term ;  John  Walker,  from  1824  to  1828;  Jacob  Shank, 
from   1828  to   1832;  Elisha  Baker,  from  1832  to  1836;  John  Stewart, 
from  1836  to  1840. 

Recofders — William  Sleeth,  from  1822  to  1835 ;  Milton  Robbins,  from 
1835  to  1842. 

Auditor — Voorhes  Conover,  from  1840  to  1847. 

Treasurers — William  Davis,  1822-23;  Elijah  Mayhew,  1823-39;  T.  H, 
Fleming,  1839-42. 

CircuU  Judges— V^\VL\9,mV^ .  Wick,  1822  to  1826;  B.  F,  Morris,  1826  to 
1833 ;  James  Morrison,  1833  ^^  1840. 

Associate  Judges — John  Sleeth,  Joseph  Dawson,  1829  to  1836;  John 
Sleeth  and  A.  Williams,  1836  to  1843. 

Probate  Judges — Erasmus  Powell,  1822  to  1836 ;  Jacob  Kennedy,  1836 
to  1843. 

The  Bar  in  i82i — A.  Brackenridge,  Hiram  W.  Cussy,  Dolany  (James), 
Calvin  Fletcher,  Charles  Test. 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF  FOUNTAIN  COUNTY, 

FROM  1826  TO  1841. 


BY  HON.  JOSEPH   RISTINB. 


In  attempting  to  give  even  a  brief  history  of  Fountain  county  I  find 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  a  commencement.  The  one  who  presents 
this  short  narrative  became  an  inhabitant  of  the  county  on  his  eigh- 
teenth birthday,  being  the  6th  day  of  December,  1826. 

The  session  of  the  legislature  of  1825-6  passed  an  act  organizing  this 
county.  There  being  but  a  sparse  population.  Fountain  county  was 
attached  to  Montgomery  county  for  legislative  purposes,  and  at  the 
August  election  of  1826,  held  for  general  purposes.  Major  Henry  Ris- 
tine,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Montgomery  county,  was  elected,  and 
was  the  first  representative  of  this  county  in  the  legislature.  He  was  a 
man  of  sterling  worth,  and  a  citizen  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  her  birth. 
At  this  election  of  1826  the  county  officers  were  but  few  to  be  elected 
— two  associate  judges  of  the  circuit  court  (the  organization  of  which  fol- 
lowed the  organization  of  the  county),  a  circuit  court  clerk  and  a  sheriff. 
At  this  election  Lucas  Nebeker  and  Evan  Hinton  were  elected,  without 
opposition,  associates  of  Judge  John  R.  Porter,  then  circuit  judge.  For 
the  office  of  clerk  there  were  three  opposing  candidates — William  B. 
White,  Frederick  C.  Payne  and  Joseph  Cox,  Over  this  election  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  prevailed.  The  result  was  that  William  B.  White  was 
elected.  A  contest  made  over  his  election  led  to  the  delay  of  the  issne 
of  his  commission  until  the  29th  day  of  November  of  that  year.  This 
incident  accounts  for  the  date  of  the  commissions  of  all  the  clerks  of  this 
county  since  that  time.  Pending  this  contest,  Daniel  Rogers,  a  young  mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  was  appointed  by  the  court,  and  served  as  clerk  up  to  the 
date  of  Mr.  Whitens  commission.  The  sheriff,  of  course,  was  elected  at 
the  same  election.  The  court  having  been  organized  without  a  county 
seat  or  court  house,  the  first  three  terms  of  the  court  held  in  the  county 
were,  by  the  permission  of  its  owner,  held  at  the  house  of  Robert  Het- 
field,  on  Coal  Creek,  near  where  the  Indiana  North  and  South  Railroad 
crosses  the  creek.  Judges  Nebeker  and  Hinton  met  at  the  first  term, 
July  14,  1826,  and,  the  circuit  judge  not  attending,  the  court  was 
adjourned  without  any  other  business  than  that  of  appointing  Daniel 
Rogers  clerk.  The  second  term  was  held  in  September,  1826,  when 
John  Law,  Thomas  H.  Blake,  Joseph  Vanmeter,  John  B.  Chapman,  An- 
drew Ingram  and  James  Farrington  were  admitted  as  attorneys  and 
counselors  at  law.  One  page  of  an  order*book  contained  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  term,  occupying  one  day.  The  next  term  was  held  at 
the  same  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  1827,  occupying  one  day,  and  the 
proceedings  filled  two  pages  of  the  order-book.  During  this  period  the 
board  doing  county  business  had  erected,  on  the  north  corner  of  the  west 
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side  of  the  public  square,  a  small  frame  building  as  a  court-house,  where,, 
on  the  27th  day  of  September,  1827,  was  held  the  first  court  in  Coving- 
ton.   This  session  occupied  two  days,  sind  its  proceedings  were  all  recorded 
on  six  pages  of  the  order-book.     In  those  days  courts  were  but  little  re* 
quired.    The  red  man  had  not  yet  entirely  abandoned  this  region.    There 
were  some  who  lingered  in  this  vicinity  in  small  bodies.     A  few  families- 
would  drop  in,  erect  their  tents,  hunt  through  the  winter,  and  depart 
in  the  spring.     The  wolves  prowled  around,  and  watchfulness  was  re* 
quired  to  protect  the  little  flocks  that  the  early  settlers  brought  with 
them.     Snakes  of  a  deadly  poisonous  character  were  abundant,  a  source- 
of  more  annoyance  than  all  else.     The  population  being  so  sparse,  there- 
was  created  a  mutual  dependence,  developing  more  of  the  truly  Christian 
virtues  than  is  now  manifested  in  our  opulence.     The  meek  virtues  prac- 
ticed in  those  days  of  danger,  in  the  absence  of  near  neighbors,  and  the 
absence  of  all  the  luxuries  of  life  save  those  which  were  afforded  by  the- 
labor  of  the  men,  the  fish  of  the  streams  "and  the  game  of  the  forests., 
would  be  a  good  lesson  for  many  of  those  who  clothe  themselves  in  fine- 
linen,  go  to  church,  speak  from  high  places  of  the  virtues  of  faith,  hope 
and  charity,  and  yet,  in  practice  of  those  virtues,  would  refuse  alms  to-' 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  or  to  cross  the  street  to  bathe  the  brow  of 
a  poor  sick  neighbor. 

In  the  fall — in  the  month  of  November — an  election  was  ordered  fov 
the  election  of  military  officers,  such  as  were  essential  to  the  command  of 
a  regiment.  The  election  was  held  at  the  house  of  Jonathan  Birch,  one 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  county,  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ac- 
quirements among  the  early  emigrants,  and  possessed  of  a  kind,  confiding,, 
genial  nature.  At  this  election  no  pronder  boy  was  on  the  ground  than 
the  one  giving  this  narative.  The  power  to  vote  was  an  inestimable 
privilege.  The  law  regulating  the  military,  forced  military  duty  upon- 
all  under  the  age  of  forty-five  and  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years^  to  each, 
between  these  years  a  vote  was  allowed.  Having  passed  into  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  my  life,  I  cast  my  first  ballot.  The  candidates  for  the 
various  positions  can  not  now  be  recalled ;  the  result,  however,  was  the 

election  of  Jesse  Osborn,  colonel ;  Graham,  lieutenant-colonel,  and 

Robert  Miller,  major.  This  was  the  commencement  of.  the  military  or- 
ganization, which  existed  for  a  few  years,  when  it  went  into  disuse.  In 
the  meantime,  other  elections  were  held,  and  our  worthy  townsman,. 
David  Rawles,  who  took  pride  in  military  affairs,  was  elevated  to  the  posi- 
tion of  colonel  of  the  regiment — a  position  at  that  day  esteemed  as  a 
high  honor.  The  colonel  yet  lives  in  the  midst  of  his  old  associates,, 
respected  and  carrying  with  him  the  honored  title  of  colonel. 

Fountain  county  is,  perhaps,  the  equal  of  any  in  the  State ;  it  has  a. 
fine,  rich  soil ;  almost  its  entire  area  is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  weU 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  all  the  cereals ;  the  southern  and  eastern  por- 
tion was  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  oak,  walnut,  poplar,  sugar,  hick- 
ory, ash,  and  various  other  varieties  of  timber.  Stone  in  abundance, 
which  is  of  sand,  of  almost  all  textures,  de^rable  and  well  suited  for 
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building  purposes.  Coal  of  good  quality,  and  in  almost  inexhaustible 
quantities,  underlies  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county ; 
the  valuable  mill  streams  running  through  this  county,  to  wit :  Shawnee, 
Coal  creek  and  Mill  creek  gave  strong  attractions  to  the  early  enterpris- 
ing emigrant  to  make  this  county  his  home.  Isaac  Coleman,  one  of  the 
the  very  earliest  to  locate  in  this  county,  having  been  a  resident  for  years 
on  the  Wabash  river  below  here,  with  that  sagacity  which  through  his 
life  was  manifested,  seeing  the  eligibility  of  the  site  where  Covington 
now  stands  with  its  beautiful  surroundings,  hastened  to  enter  the  eighty 
acres  upon  which  the  old  plat  of  Covington  is  now  situated,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1826  laid  out  the  town  of  Covington.  As  an  inducement  to 
the  location  of  the  county-seat  at  this  point  he  set  apart  the  block  npon 
which  the  court-house  stands;  four  lots  were  set  apart  for  churches  and 
four  for  educational  purposes,  and,  also  each  fourth  lot  was  set  apart  for 
public  use,  all  upon  the  condition  of  the  location  of  the  seat  of  justice 
at  this  point.  From  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  county  a  contest 
prevailed  over  the  location  of  the  county  seat,  when,  in  1828,  Coving- 
ton prevailed  and  the  seat  of  justice  permanently  located.  During 
the  period  of  this  contest  the  places  of  holding  courts  was  determined 
by  the  courts  themselves.  These  courts,  the  Circuit  court  and  the  board 
of  justices,  doing  county  business,  held  their  sessions  in  Covington,  after 
April  23,  1827.  There  being  but  little  business  to  transact,  small  apart- 
ments suited  the  purpose;  hence  the  small  house  erected,  as  before  stated, 
accommodated  the  public  until  the  year  1830,  when  the  board  doing 
county  business  ordered  the  erection  of  a  brick  court-house  on  the  pub- 
lic square,  the  site  being  occupied  now  by  the  present  court-house.  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Sloan,  a  merchant  of  the  place  and  its  second  or  third  settler, 
was  the  contractor,  and  in  the  summer  of  1831  the  house  was  erected. 
The  writer  of  this  did  the  humble  part  of  laying  the  stone  and  brick,  by 
virtue  of  a  contract  made  with  Mr.  Sloan.  This  house  accommodated 
the  courts  and  public  officers  until  it  burned  down  in  1856,  when  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  the  erection  of  the  present  one. 

Upon  the  permanent  location  of  the  county  seat  at  this  locality,  young 
men  of  genius,  talent  and  culture,  located  here.  Hon.  Edward  A.  Han- 
negan,  having  just  completed  his  study  of  the  law  in  Kentucky,  was 
made  prosecuting  attorney  by  the  voice  of  the  Indiana  Legislature,  and 
afterwards  held  many  positions  of  credit  under  both  national  and  state 
auspices.  Thomas  I.  Evans  and  James  P.  Carleton,  men  of  fine  ability, 
were  also  here.  Of  the  men  who  early  settled  in  the  county  and  who 
did  much  towards  moulding  the  public  sentiment  of  the  county,  Capt. 
William  White,  William  Cochran,  Jonathan  Birch,  John  Corse,  Joseph 
Glascock,  Abel  Claypool,  Wilson  Claypool,  Isaac  Coleman,  Jesse  Osbom, 
Lucas  Nebeker,  Isaac  and  Joseph  Shelby,  David  Rawles,  Joseph  L. 
Sloan,  Dr.  John  Hamilton,  Barnett  Ristine,  Robert  Hatfield,  Jacob  Tice 
and  William  S.  Crain  were  prominent,  and  all  of  whom  were  residents  of 
this  county  fifty  years  ago.  Capt.  White  perhaps  had  a  more  marked  in- 
fluence than  any.     He  was  a  bold,  aggressive  man,  raised  in  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Tennessee ;    served  under  General  Jackson   through  the  Creek 
war ;  built. the  mill  on  Coal  Creek  in  1824,  now  White's  mill. 

In  these  days  what  would  be  regarded  insurmountable  difficulties  the 
early  emigrants  had  to  endure.  There  were  no  facilities  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  their  supplies  save  the  God-given  Wabash.  This  for  two  or 
three  months  in  each  year  afforded  the  means  to  float  flat-boats  ladened 
with  corn  and  pork  to  southern  markets,  the  low  rates  poorly  requiting 
their  labor,  Still  with  these  privations  peace  and  contentment  reigned 
supreme.  The  log  cabin,  however  humble,  afforded  to  the  wayworn  abd 
weary  rest  and  comfort,  for  the  best  the  inmates  had  gave  they  to  the 
stranger  without  money  and  without  price. 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS,  FROM  1836  TO  1876. 


BY  HON.  D.  D.  PRATT,  LATK  U.  S.  SENATOR. 


When  I  came  here,  in  1836,  I  found  I  had  been  preceded  ten  years  by  ad- 
venturers to  this  part  of  the  Wabash  Valley  ;*  yet  it  was  a  goodly  place  to 
begin  life  in.  Half  the  States,  and  many  European  countries  had  their 
representatives  in  the  motley  population.  A  long  swath  had  been  cut  as 
with  a  scythe  through  the  wilderness,  that  stretched  from  the  State  line 
southwest,  for  a  canal  that  was  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with  the  Wabash  at 
a  navigable  point  of  the  river,  and  for  a  hundred  miles  the  narrow  belt 
was  covered  with  shanties,  and  hundreds  of  men  were  busy  in  clearing  oil 
the  ground,  scooping  out  the  great  artificial  channel,  throwing  up  em- 
bankments and  building  locks.  But  in  the  main  the  country  was  one 
vast  wilderness  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  Could  an  out- 
look have  been  had  from  a  balloon  a  thousand  feet  up,  a  brown  forest 
would  have  met  the  eye  extending  hundreds  of  miles  on  every  side,  with 
occasional  dots  here  and  there  where  clearings  were  begun,  save  in  the 
west,  where,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles,  the  eye  would  have  rested 
upon  an  arm  of  the  grand  prairie,  stretching  far  away  into  Illinois  like 
an  open  sea,  having  an  irregular  forest  boundary  on  the  east,  with  many 
an  indentation  of  prairie  and  headland  of  timber.  This  vast  forest 
growth  was  veined  by  many  a  creek  and  river,  shining  like  molten 
silver  in  the  somber  surroundings,  seeking  the  sea  through  the  trough  of 
the  Wabash.  It  was  a  grand  country,  that  upon  which  the  early  settlers 
looked — a  country  of  great  expectations,  full  of  the  elements  of  wealth, 
for  here  were  combined  soiJ,  timber,  quarry  and  water-power  almost  un- 
limited. 

*  Loffansport. 
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During  that  period  (before  my  advent)  mYich  had  been  done  in  the 
way  of  clearing  off  the  forest  growth,  opening  farms  here  and  there, 
bridging  streams,  laying  out  highways,  starting  grist  and  saw -mills,  and 
erecting  houses  for  education  and  worship.  Mechanics  were  here — the 
shoemaker,  the  tailor,  the  hatter,  the  house-builder ;  and  here,  too,  had 
penetrated  the  missionary  and  the  teacher. 

The  town  was  well  supplied,  too,  with  coffee-houses.  That  was  the 
fashionable  name  for  saloons  in  those  days.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  for 
a  moment,  that  coffee,  in  any  form,  was  to  be  found  at  these  establish, 
ments,  nor  that  the  beverages  there  had  the  remotest  resemblance  to  the 
delightful  Mocha  or  Java  that  is  now  served  up  regularly  at  our  morning 
meals.  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  consumption  of  stimulants 
was  as  great  in  those  good  old  days  as  now,  making  allowance  for  the 
great  disparity  of  population ;  yet  then,  as  now,  the  friends  of  temper- 
ance waged  a  vigorous  war  against  the  use  and  abuse  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  the  sin  and  crime  and  evil  of  intemperance. 

Exchanges,  or  commerce  on  a  small  scale,  existed  in  1856,  Logs, 
lumber  and  hoop-poles  were  floated  down  the  river ;  even  flat-boats  had 
descended  the  Wabash  from  points  higher  up  than  this;  ginseng,  and 
coon  and  deer  skins  and  other  furs  were  being  sent  out  of  the  country ; 
while,  through  the  treaties  formed  with  the  Indian  tribes  then  holding 
sway  in  Northern  Indiana,  specie  and  merchandise  were  introduced  in 
exchange  for  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Periodic  supplies  of  sil- 
ver, and  Indian  goods,  such  as  blankets,  broadcloths,  ready-made  cloth- 
ing, handkerchiefs,  beads  and  trinkets  of  every  sort  flowed  into  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  the  promised  payments  of  annuities  to  the  Indians  came 
around,  and  these  we  called  ''Indian  payments,"  and  most  contracts 
among  the  whites  were  made  payable  at  those  seasons  of  monetary 
plenty. 

Logansport  at  that  early  day  was  a  great  trading  point,  to  which  the 
Potawattomie  and  Miami  tribes  largely  resorted,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
needed  supplies.  The  former  tribe  inhabited  the  country  between  the 
Wabash  and  Lake  Michigan,  having  villages  upon  the  Tippecanoe  and 
Yellow  rivers,  and  on  the  margins  of  the  beautiful  lakes  that  dot  the 
northern  counties,  while  the  Miamis  had  their  hunting  grounds  and  vil- 
lages south  of  the  river.  In  savage  as  in  civilized  life,  the  denser  settle, 
ments  are  generally  found  upon  the  banks  of  water-courses. 

A  few  merchants  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  and  speak- 
their  language,  carried  on  a  large  and  profitable  trade  with  them.  Chief 
among  these  traders  were  W.  G.  and  G.  W.  Ewing ;  later,  Ewings  and 
Walker,  and  Hamilton  and  Taber.  The  former  firm  had  numerous  trad- 
ing posts  located  in  the  Indian  country,  and  when  these  tribes  emigrated 
west  at  a  later  day,  they  continued  to  trade  with  them  in  their  new 
homes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  both  here  and  there  purchased  exten- 
sively of  the  furs  and  peltries  the  Indians  and  white  hunters  secured — 
the  most  useful  industry  of  the  country  in  those  times. 
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Both  firms  made  a  specialty  of  buying  **  Indian  reservation,"  by  which 
I  mean  the  bodies  of  land  reserved  from  cession  to  the  United  States  and 
in  favor  of  chiefs  and  persons  of  influence  in  the  tribe,  in  the  treaties 
common  in  those  days  ;  and,  generally,  these  were  very  choice  lands.  I 
mention,  in  illustration,  some  of  the  reservations  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  By  the  treaty  of  October  [6,  1826,  a  section  of  land  was  re- 
served to  George  Cicott,  a  chief  of  the  Pottawatomies,  at  the  falls  of  Eel 
river,  to  be  located  on  both  sides  thereof;  and  on  this  reserve  the  town 
of  Logansport  was  laid  out,  in  1828.  Stretching  below  the  town,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Wabash,  three  other  sections  were  reserved  to  the 
children  of  Joseph  Barron,  the  favorite  interpreter  of  the  Indians.  Just 
north  of  the  city,  on  which  the  Wilson  farm  is  located,  was  still  another 
reservation  in  favor  of  Louisoa.  Indeed,  the  country  is  spotted  all  over 
with  these  reservations,  located  most  commonly  on  the  larger  streams. 
The  traffic  in  these  choice  bodies  of  lands  was  lively  and  gainful.  In 
many,  indeed  in  most,  cases,  the  ink  of  the  treaties  was  scarcely  dry  be- 
fore they  were  bought,  not  exactly  for  a  song,  but  at  rates  that  would 
make  a  modern  real  estate  agent  frantically  tear  his  hair.  Acres  went 
for  cents.  Why  not  ?  The  best  government  lands  were  to  be  had  for 
$1.25  per  acre  years  afterward.  Just  think  of  a  magnificent  farm  on  the 
banks  of  Deer  Creek,  of  160  acres,  costing  $200  then,  worth  $10,000 
now.  It  was  the  era  of  land  speculation.  Enormous  amounts  of  the 
public  lands  were  being  entered  for  the  purposes  of  speculation  all  over 
the  West.  This  was,  of  course,  before  the  homestead  law,  and  when  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  President  to  proclaim  land  sales  in  the  different 
land  office  districts,  after  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  and  the 
surveys  completed.  When  the  public  sale  was  over  and  competition  at 
an  end,  it  was  in  order  for  any  one  who  chose  to  enter  the  public  lands 
by  subdivisions  at  $1.25  per  acre,  without  any  limitation  whatever,  ex- 
cept when  a  pre-emption  claim  had  been  founded.  Little  revenue  is 
derived  from  this  source  now,  since  the  homestead  policy  has  come  into 
general  prevalence.  But  let  it  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  Indiana, 
that  those  who  took  up  the  public  domain  here  at  a  time  when  money 
was  scarce  and  the  country  presented  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to 
settlement,  paid  into  the  national  treasury  more  than  sixteen  million  dol- 
lars for  their  homes. 

The  Indians  were  not  a  prudent  people.  Their  annuities  were  paid 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  a  few  weeks  sufficed  to  get  rid  of  their  money. 
Indeed,  they  carried  very  little  away  from  the  camp  ground.  The  tradeis 
were  always  on  hand  at  the  pay-table  when  the  government  agent,  com- 
monly an  officer  of  the  army,  was  ready  to  pay  to  heads  of  families  their 
quotas,  and  the  money,  though  nominally  paid  to  the  Indians,  really 
went  into  the  hands  of  the  trader.  What  remained  after  these  were 
paid  was  carefully  guarded  by  the  sober  and  watchful  squaw,  while  her 
husband  mingled  in  the  revelry  and  excesses  that  invariably  concluded  a 
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<<  payment."  These  lasted  the  live-long  night,  and  many  were  the  de- 
baucheries and  violences  and  crimes  that  were  committed.  The  pale 
light  of  morning  revealed  many  a  fire  burnt  low,  around  which  were 
lying  drunken  men  and  women,  many  stripped  in  great  part  of 
their  clothing  ^  others  gashed  and  stabbed,  while  upon  some  the  cruel 
tomahawk  had  done  its  work  of  death.  I  remember  one  such  scene  in 
the  fall  of  1838,  at  the  forks  of  the  Wabash,  as  the  place  was  called,  two 
miles  below  Huntington.  For  weeks  the  Indians  had  been  collected  and 
held  in  the  effort  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them.  Col.  Pepper  was  the 
Indian  agent,  and  had  invited  me  to  act  as  secretary  while  he  was  form- 
ing  a  treaty.  When  it  was  concluded  and  the  money  paid,  and  the 
goods  distributed,  a  carnival  ensued,  which  my  pen  is  quite  unable  to 
describe.  There  had  sprung  up  in  the  woods  a  city  of  huts  and  shanties, 
where  the  crowd  satisfied  its  hunger  and  thirst,  where  business  was 
transacted  with  the  Indians,  and  where  every  species  of  game  was  car- 
ried on.  There  was,  outside  of  camp,  horse  racing  and  foot  racing,  and 
inside,  in  tents,  sheds,  arbors,  and  booths,  were  the  roulette,  the 
shuffle-board,  faro  bank,  billiard  table,  ten-pin  alleys,  etc.,  and  no  law 
to  regulate  or  restrain.  Rarely  did  the  officers  of  justice  take  any  cogni- 
zance of  irregularities  at  such  places,  or  indeed  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  committed  by  the  Indians  upon  one  another,  so  long  as  the  whites 
were  not  molested.  On  the  night  in  question  there  were  brutal  assaults, 
mayhems,  even  murders.  I  shall  never  forget  the  bright  morning  in 
November  which  succeeded  that  night  of  horrors.  The  sun  rose  bril- 
liantly, melting  the  hoar  frost  that  lay  upon  the  ground.  From  my 
pleasant  quarters  at  the  chief's,  Richafdville,  I  strolled  down  to  the 
camp,  which  was  just  waking  up  and  rubbing  its  eyes  after  the  drunken 
revels  of  the  night.  What  a  spectacle  met  me  I  Everywhere  around  lay 
drunken  Indians,  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes,  picturesque  and  grotesque. 
One  beautiful  squaw,  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  lay  placid  in 
death,  a  deep  gash  in  the  temple  showing  where  the  fatal  tomahawk» 
wielded  in  mad  fury  by  a  jealous  husband,  or  lover,  had  done  its  fearful 
work.  The  mild,  lovely  face  of  this  Indian  girl  plead  eloquently  for 
vengeance  to  the  heart  of  every  passer-by.  A  warrant  was  procured  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  justice,  but  the  murderer  had  fled 
and  taken  refuge  among  the  Miamis,  who  adopted  him  into  the  tribe. 
He  won  the  friendship  of  one  of  the  great  chiefs,  Benach,  married  his 
daughter,  and  was  protected  ever  thereafter.  Who  of  the  early  settlers 
will  ever  forget  Pe-ash-way  and  the  crimes  imputed  to  him  ? 

From  early  times  the  Wabash  has  been  regarded  as  a  navigable  river 
as  high  up  as  Logansport,  some  four  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  ;  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  higher  sense  like  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  Hudson, 
James  and  Potomac,  yet,  before  and  since  the  era  of  steamboats,  it  has 
been  a  recognized  channel  of  commerce  up  to  the  mouth  of  Eel  river. 
Not  to  speak  of  canoes  and  pirogues,  of  dug-outs  and  flat-boats  of  the 
Indian  and  pioneer,  yet,  until  the  fourteen-foot  dam  was  thrown  across  it 
at  Pittsburg  to  create  a  feeder  for  the  canal,  and  even  since  that  obstruc- 
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tion,  it  was  plowed  by  steamers  up  to  this  point,  as  late  as  1838  one 
having  ascended  as  high  even  as  the  Missisinnewa,  above  Peru.  I  re- 
member that  three  or  four  came  here  in  1836  and  fastened  to  the  bank  a 
short  distance  above  the  Point.  But  for  the  rapids  at  Georgetown, 
Logansport  was  as  accessible  in  high  water  as  Lafayette.  But  the  fact 
that  several  important  tributaries  entered  between  here  and  there,  such 
as  the  Eel  and  Tippecanoe  rivers  from  the  west,  Rock,  Deer  and  Wildcat 
creeks  from  the  east,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  dam  at  Pittsburg, 
although  provided  with  a  steamboat  lock,  came  to  fix  Lafayette  in  the 
public  mind  as  properly  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation. 

The  Wabash,  if  not  as  historical  as  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  I  suppose 
is  as  ancient.  There  is  no  knowing  what  peoples  have  dwelt  upon  its 
banks  in  the  pre-historic  ages.  For  aught  we  know,  life's  dramas  were 
enacted  here  when  the  cities  of  the  Nile  were  in  their  infancy. 

My  brother  came  west  in  1838,  and  had  nearly  as  much  trouble  in 
reaching  here  as  I  had  encountered  six  years  before.  He  soon  drifted  to 
Crawfordsville,  where  he  both  preached  and  taught  school.  He  had  oc- 
casion to  drive  a  team  of  horses  through  Logansport  in  the  winter  of 
1839  and  1840,  soon  after  I  had  married,  but  before  I  had  begun  house- 
keeping. He  had  to  put  up  at  the  tavern,  the  old  Washington  Hall,  kept 
at  that  time  by  Cook,  who  had  succeeded  Col.  Humbert.  I  tipped  the 
wink  to  Cook,  and  told  him  the  brethren  would  take  care  of  my  brother, 
but  I  would  pay  the  bill  for  the  horses,  and  to  be  sure  and  not  let  Wil- 
liam pay  anything.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  after  having  a  good  time 
visiting  around  among  his  friends,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  when 
leaving  and  calling  for  his  bill,  to  find  it  settled.  How  it  was  settled  I 
will  briefly  state. 

In  starting  out  in  life  on  my  own  hook,  I  thought  itnhe  one  thing 
needful  to  own  in  my  own  right  a  little  bit  of  land,  that  I  could  fall  back 
upon  and  cultivate  with  my  own  hands,  if  my  profession  did  not  yield 
me  a  support.  I  invested  four  hundred  dollars  in  an  eighty-acre  lot  half 
a  mile  west  of  Asbury  Barnett's  present  farm,  situate  four  or  five  miles 
noith  from  town.  About  half  was  sand  ridge,  the  rest  wet  prairie. 
Perched  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  was  a  log  house,  and  here  I 
indulged  in  many  a  dream  of  independence — shall  I  confess  of  pride,  too  ? 
for  in  this  cabin  was  a  tenant. 

Ever  since  I  had  opened  a  law  book  I  had  read  of  this  very  ancient 
relation  between  man  and  man,  that  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  of  fealty 
and  rent  and  service  on  one  side ;  of  the  icy  heights  of  grandeur  on  the 
other.  But  Blackstone  was  to  blame  for  filling  my  mind  with  such  grand 
ideas.  All  this  is  introductory  to  the  bill  at  Cook's,  which  was  three 
dollars,  and  must  be  paid. 

Three  dollars !  Even  in  these  hard  times  that  does  not  seem  a  large 
sum  to  compass.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
1837  there  came  a  storm — a  financial  storm — sudden  and  overwhelming, 
that  swept  over  the  country  like  a  tornado,  prostrating  credit,  public 
and  private,  overthrowing  long-established   houses   resting  on  granite 
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foundations,  scattering  to  the  wind  thousands  of  accumulated  fortunes, 
and  bringing  the  debtor  class  to  universal  bankruptcy.  How  wild  specu- 
lation ran  before  this  crash  may  be  inferred  from  a  single  circumstance. 
The  sales  of  the  public  lands,  which,  before  1836,  had  ranged  from 
^2,000,000  to  $3,000,000,  and  in  some  cases  $4,000,000  per  year,  ran  up 
suddenly  in  that  year  to  $14,000,000,  and  in  the  year  following  within  a 
fraction  of  $25,000,000.  Four  years  later,  in  1841,  the  sales  were  less 
than  $1,500,000.  Cities  and  villages  on  paper  existed  everywhere,  and* 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  purchasers  were  to  be  found  for  the  lots.  Even 
here  in  Logansport,  lot  No.  62,  where  the  Murdock  store  now  stands, 
then  a  naked  lot,  or,  at  least,  with  nothing  but  a  stable  on  it,  sold  for 
$200.  Everybody  was  speculating,  and  everybody  was  getting  richi 
and  everybody  had  his  pockets  full  of  promises-to-pay.  When  the  crash 
came  these  multitudinous  promises,  together  with  the  pictured  ones  of 
the  numberless  State  banks,  resembled  the  leaves  of  the  forest  after  a 
killing  black  frost  in  May  has  passed  through  it ;  they  withered  up  and 
died.  The  price  of  every  form  of  property  went  down,  down,  until  a 
respectable  fortune  was  required  to  pay  a  small  debt. 

Think,  oh  ye  doubting  Thomases,  who  now  go  about  the  streets  with 
downcast  eyes  and  croaking  voice,  lamenting  the  hardness  of  the  times 
and  the  imperiled  condition  of  the  country.  Think  of  eggs  selling  in 
those  days  at  three  cents  a  dozen,  butter  at  four  and  five  cents  per  pound, 
beef  at  three  cents,  a  saddle  of  venison  at  fifty  cents,  flour  at  $1.25  per 
hundred,  pork  at  $1.50  and  even  $1.00  per  hundred,  good  cord  wood  at 
$[.00  per  cord. 

"Mr.  Cook,  can  I  pay  you  this  bill  in  corn?" 

*<  Well,  I  am  not  in  need  just  now,  but  if  it  will  accommodate  you, 
you  can." 

*•  What  are  you  paying  a  bushel  for  corn,  Mr.  Cook?" 
**Ten  cents  a  bushel  if  delivered  at  the  stable." 

Now  my  little  farm  came  to  my  rescue,  for  I  had  some  rent  com  on  it, 
but  it  was  five  miles  there,  and  the  roads — well,  they  were  simply  exe- 
crable. The  Michigan  road  had  been  cut  out  and  then  left  in  that  con- 
dition. That  was  the  fashion  in  pioneer  times,  to  cut  away  to  the  width 
of  the  road  ihe  standing  trees  and  roll  them  to  one  side,  and  leave  the 
public  to  navigate  among  the  stumps,  and  over  the  roots,  and  through 
the  moist  soil  the  best  way  they  could.  If  there  was  a  stream  or  slough 
happened  to  cross  the  road,  poles  or  rails  were  laid  down,  sometimes 
pinned  at  the  ends,  and  these  formed  a  causeway,  or  bridge,  and  they 
occurred  so  often  in  many  parts  of  the  state  that  corduroy  roads  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  Michigan  road,  over  which  this  rent  corn  was  to 
be  hauled.  My  conveyance  was  a  one-horse  wagon,  with  a  rectangular 
box,  into  which  I  could  pile  ten  bushels,  and  I  was  indebted  to  a  neigh- 
bor for  the  loan  of  it.  The  frost  had  come  out  of  the  ground,  leaving 
the  road  very  muddy,  of  course.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  in 
order  to  discharge  this  little  tavern  bill  I  hauled  from  my  farm,  trudg- 
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ing  alongside  the  wagon  up  to  my  knees  in  mud,  thirty  bushels  of  corn, 
occasioning  three  round  trips  of  ten  miles  each.  This  experience  satis- 
fied me  with  paying  preacher's  tavern  bills — at  least  in  corn  at  ten  cents 
a  bushel,  delivered  over  the  Michigan  road. 

Indiana,  in  the  past,  was  regarded  as  the  headquarters  of  profanity, 
which,  for  variety  and  strength  of  expression,  had  then  be^n  equaled  no- 
where, except,  perhaps,  in  the  Southwest.  For  this  widespread  evil  and 
wickedness  I  think  the  roads  of  this  State,  more  than  any  other  single 
cause,  were  responsible.  I  have  seen  men  stand  mute  with  rage,  violently 
gesticulating,  because  they  could  not,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  find 
cuss  words  sufficiently  strong  to  express  their  feelings.  There  are  people 
still  living,  respectable,  gray-headed  men,  from  whose  mouths  a  stream 
of  profanity  will  issue  in  a  continuous  current  for  five  minutes,  more  or 
less,  if  you  but  mention  the  Michigan  Road  as  it  was  between  here  and 
Indianapolis  at  the  time  Arbuckle  made  irregular  trips  from  Cincinnati 
here  with  his  four-horse  team,  bringing  needed  supplies  of  groceries,  and 
who  frequently  would  stop  for  the  night  in  sight  of  his  starting  point 
in  the  morning.  Having  ridden  on  horseback  and  in  all  forms  of  vehi- 
cles over  these  corduroy  roads  one-half  of  my  business  lifetime,  I  feel 
qualified  to  speak  with  knowledge,  and,  I  hope,  with  impartiality,  of 
their  fitness  as  expedients  and  of  their  effects  on  the  body  and  soul.  As 
expedients,  they  certainly  saved  horse,  rider  and  vehicle  from  sinking 
out  of  sight  in  their  oozy  depths.  But  no  description  is  equal  to  the 
motions  communicated  to  the  vehicle,  and  through  the  vehicle  to  the 
rider,  in  riding  over  them,  even  at  a  moderate  rate,  especially  if  there 
was  a  roof  on  the  stage  or  mud-wagon.  To  call  the  motion  thus  com- 
municated a  compound  one  is  to  convey  no  precise  idea  at  all.  The 
shake-up  was  more  varied  than  that  of  an  earthquake.  It  was  a  jumble 
of  motions.  Cream  in  the  churn  is  in  a  lively  state  of  activity  while  the 
dash  is  doing  its  duty,  but  this  activity  is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  tenant  of  a  mud-wagon,  clinging  with  a  hand  on  each  side  to 
his  seat,  his  hat  knocked  over  his  eyes,  and  the  top  of  his  head  raw  from 
frequent  and  unpremeditated  contact  with  the  roof,  while  the  poor  suf- 
ferer alternately  prayed  and  swore,  and  lamented  the  hour  he  was  born. 

But  why  philosophize  ?  The  country  is  full  of  self-made  men.  As  ne- 
cessity is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  invention,  so  no  education  is  so  valuable 
as  that  acquired  in  the  school  of  hardship  and  adversity ;  and  nothing  in 
the  whole  range  of  education  is  so  valuable  as  that  self-reliance  acquired 
while  pondering  such  gloomy  texts  as,  **  The  devil  take  the  hindmost," 
*»  Sink  or  swim,"  **  Root,  hog,  or  die."  The  art  of  swimming  is  often- 
times hard  to  learn ;  once  learned,  it  is  never  forgotten.  Teach  a  man 
to  be  self-reliant,  and  in  every  circumstance  of  life  he  is  courageous  and 
full  of  expedients. 
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